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CASSELL’S  . : 

Book  of  the  Household. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  number  of  works  published  with  the  design  of  assisting  their  readers  towards  the 
better  management  of  the  Household,  testifies  at  least  to  some  felt  want  for  such  produc- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  modern  systems  of  education  may  tend  less  than  formerly  to 
the  thorough  equipment  of  women  in  this  respect;  but,  however  this  may  be,  there  are 
at  least  certain  modem  difficulties  in  the  way  of  housekeeping,  and  many  modern  demands 
upon  it,  with  which  our  grandmothers  and  even  our  mothers  had  not  to  contend.  It  is 
a striking  fact  that  in  the  great  nation,  of  America,  with  all  its  advantages  in  many 
respects,  there  is  a widespread  cessation  of  old-fashioned,  housekeeping,  home  - life ; 
and  the  fact  is  a most  melancholy  as  well  as  striking  one,  for  it  cannot  be  other 

than  an  evil  thing  to  substitute  boarding-house  publicity  for  the  sacred  privacy  of  the 
domestic  household.  And  it  is  thought  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment  both  need 

and  opportunity  for  an  entirely  new  treatise  upon  Household  Management,  framed  upon 

different  lines  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  recognising  more  fully  modern  conditions. 

Discarding  isolated  recipes  and  scattered  odds  and  ends,  the  following  pages  will 
endeavour  to  set  forth  the  main  points  of  what  a householder  or  housekeeper  needs 
to  know,  under  certain  broad  and  definite  lines  of  treatment,  in  articles  of  convenient 
length  for  comprehensiveness  and  interest.  As  far  as  possible  each  chapter  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  have  its  own  title ; but  the  whole  will,  when  completed,  be 
found,  to  range  themselves  into  certain  series  of  articles,  each  series  taking  some 

important  division,  or  some  important  point  of  view,  of  the  general  subject. 

As  to  these  main  divisions,  it  is  manifest  that  there  are  many  things  to  treat 

of  about  the  House  in  itself,  and  also  about  its  Furniture.  Then  there  are  the 

Members  of  the  Household  to  be  considered,  more  especially  the  Children  and  their 
bringing  up.  There  will,  further,  be  many  things  connected  with  .them — the  provision 

of  their  Daily  Food  ; their  Social  or  Family  Life  together  ; their  Wardrobe ; and  their 

Health,  or  circumstances  and  ailments  interfering  with  it.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to 
treat  somewhat  of  repairs  and  incidental  services,  or  what  may  be  called  Household 
Mechanics.  Under  such  main  ideas  or  divisions  all  the  chapters  will  naturally  fall, 
though  no  such  common  title  will  be  given  to  them  except  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

Under  the  series  on  The  House  will  have  to  be  treated  such  subjects  as  Taking 
a House,  Drainage,  Water  Supply,  Heating  and  Ventilation,  Lighting,  Out-buildings, 
Doing-up,  and  Spring  Cleaning.  Some  such  titles  as  these,  therefore,  will  be  found 
heading  this  series  of  chapters. 

Under  The  Household  will  fall  to  be  considered  the  Master  of  the  Household  the 
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Mistress,  and  the  other  and  subordinate  Members,  with  their  different  relations,  duties, 
and  responsibilities;  the  judicious  ordering  of  the  Daily  Work  and  Management  of  the 
Servants ; and  the  important  subject  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 

In  treating  of  The  Daily  Food,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  countless  dishes 
in  detail.  It  will  be  presumed  that  every  housekeeper  worthy  the  name  will  consult 
for  such  details  some  one  of  the  many  excellent  Cookery  Books  published.  Endeavour 
will  rather  be  to  teach  both  the  cook  and  the  mistress — under  such  headings  as  The 
Kitchen,  its  Management,  Lessons  in  Plain  Cooking,  Stocks,  Soups,  Entrees,  Vege- 
tables, Joints,  Fish,  ifcc. — how  to  cook;  in  plain  general  terms,  and  in  clear  lessons  drawn 
from  typical  examples.  Such  subjects  as  Carving,  A Dinner  Party  (from  the  cook’s 
point  of  view),  Marketing,  Adulteration,  Ac.,  will  also  find  a place  in  this  series. 

The  Family  Life  of  the  Household  is  another  important  subject.  We  must  con- 
sider under  it  the  Family  Meals,  Dinner  Parties,  Balls  and  Evening  Parties,  and  less 
foi-mal  hospitalities,  Calls  and  Society  Etiquette,  Annual  Holidays,  Weddings,  and  the 
general  subject  of  Recreation,  so  far  as  regards  its  family  character. 

The  Wardrobe  will  include  the  Choice  of  Clothing,  its  General  Care  and  Pre- 
servation afterwards,  Making,  Mending,  Washing  and  Ironing,  &c.  In  this  is  included 
the  subject  of  House  Linen. 

The  subject  of  Health  and  Disease  will  be  treated  by  a distinguished  physician,  and 
will  embrace  a series  of  chapters  upon  the  positive  and  negative  conditions  of  Health 
in  the  Household,  Disinfectants  and  their  Use,  The  Sick-Room  and  Nursing,  Invalid 
Cookery,  Household  Medicine  and  Surgery,  The  Family  Medicine  Chest,  and,  finally,  that 
ending  which  sooner  or  later  comes  to  all  of  us,  and  the  duties  it  involves. 

Under  Furnishing  and  Furniture  there  will  be  many  chapters,  whose  titles  will 
speak  for  themselves.  But  something  must  also  be  embraced  in  this  section  upon  Brie- 
a-Brac,  Festive  Decoration,  Care  of  Books  and  Pictures,  House-Cleaning,  Removals, 
Decorative  Arts,  and  such  related  topics. 

The  Children  will  also  have  a series  to  themselves.  We  must  treat  of  their 
Rearing  in  Infancy,  their  Childhood,  their  Education ; and  there  will  also  be  something 
to  say  concerning  their  Starting  in  Life,  a topic  deeply  important  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Household  Mechanics  will  have  to  include  the  using  of  simple  Tools,  Household 
Carpentry  and  Repairs,  Painting  and  Varnishing,  Cementing  and  Joining,  and  similar 
topics. 

Such  is  the  plan  and  method  of  Cassell’s  Book  of  toe  Household.  All  the 
departments  have  been  entrusted  to  writers  who  are  most  experienced  and  able  in  regard 
to  their  respective  topics,  and  whose  treatment  of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  of  profit  to 
any  intelligent  reader.  The  arrangement  adopted  has  been  carefully  devised  with  a view 
to  make  whatever  they  have  to  teach  or  to  advise  most  interesting  for  present  reading 
and  most  available  for  future  reference ; and  it  is  believed  that  Cassell’s  Book  of  the 
Household  will  be  found  the  most  valuable  and  practical  work  on  Household  Manage- 
ment yet  before  the  public. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  subjects.  The  Garden  will  afford  material  for  a 
series  of  articles,  arranged  according  to  the  seasons.  The  personal  Toilet  will  need  some 
notice  and  treatment.  And  if  space  permits,  there  are  yet  other  topics  which  may  perhaps 
be  discussed  in  more  occasional  ai'ticles. 
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THE  KITCHEN  AND  ITS  FURNITURE. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  comfort  of  the  whole 
household  very  much  depends  upou  the  kitchen,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  It  is,  however,  a 
true  saying  that  “ One  good  turn  deserves  another  ; ” 
and  if  we  wish  to  he  comfortable  ourselves  we  must 
make  comfortable  those  under  us,  upon  whom  we  de- 
pend. Householders  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
kitchen  is  not  solely  intended  for  the  cooking  of 
food,  but  also  has  to  do  duty  as  the  sitting-room  for 


steadily  in  a subdued  tone  in  the  comer ; the  cat 
sleeps  peacefully  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  somehow 
adds  to  the  thorough  homeliness  of  the  scene ; and 
as  we  sit  by  the  fireside,  our  only  light  being  the 
red  glow  of  the  fire,  the  time  is  not  unsuited  for 
the  reflection  that  our  servants’  comfort  should  be 
our  care,  and  that  if  we  wish  comfort  ourselves, 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  the  precept,  “Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you.” 


Fig.  1.— Kitchener  with  Oven  and  Side  Boiler. 


their  servants — at  any  rate,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  kitchen  should  not  be 
the  most  comfortable  room  in  the  house.  Indeed,  in 
many  houses  where  space  is  limited,  the  kitchen  is 
the  smoking-room  after  the  servants  have  gone  to 
bed;  and  there  are  many  who  will  recall  taking 
their  evening  pipe  or  cigar  in  the  high-backed  kitchen 
arm-chair,  for  which  the  cook,  as  a rule,  has  made  a 
cushion.  After  all,  what  place  is  more  cosy  on  a cold 
winter’s  night  than  tho  kitchen  fireside?  Tho  place 
has  been  “ tidied  up,”  a largo  red  cloth  has  been 
thrown  over  the  huge  solid  table  in  the  centre  ; and 
now  the  hearth  has  been  swept,  a rug  has  been  placed 
in  front  of  tho  bright  fendor,  and  tho  room  is  thu3 
rendered  cheerful.  Tho  fire  has  burnt  through,  and 
is,  as  cook  would  say,  “ just  tho  thing  for  sprats,” 
and  diffuses  a rod  glow,  which  is  reflected  in  tho 
bright  spots  which  flash  on  tho  dish-covers  hung  up 
along  tho  wall.  Tho  kitchen  clock  ticks  slowly  and 


The  kitchen  therefore  ought  to  be  at  least  a fairly 
pleasant  apartment,  with  a cheerful  aspect  and 
abundance  of  light.  It  should  be  fitted  up  neatly  and 
pleasantly,  and  all  its  sanitary  arrangements  and 
suroundings  ought  to  be  most  carefully  examined 
and  attended  to.  This  ought,  indeed,  to  be  done 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  household  ; since 
foul  sinks  or  bad  sewer  connections  in  tho  kitchen 
will  surely  lead  to  disease  or  ill-hoalth  above,  as  will 
be  shown  by  other  writers  in  this  work.  But  beyond 
this,  at  least  one,  and  probably  more  servants  will 
live  in  the  kitchen,  as  tho  mistress  lives  in  hor  dining- 
room and  drawing-room,  but  with  probably  far  less 
change  to  the  open  air  ; and  a place  thus  lived  in  by 
any  members  of  a household,  ought  to  bo  fit  for  them 
to  live  in. 

The  Fire. — Wo  liavo  hero,  however,  to  consider 
tho  kitchen  cluofly  as  tho  placo  whore  tho  food  of 
the  household  is  cookod  or  prepared.  From  this 
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point  of  view,  obviously  the  first  point  for  our 
consideration  is  the  kitchen  firo.  To  attempt  good 
cooking  without  a good  grate  is  worse  than  making 
bricks  without  straw.  Should  you  possess  a really 
good  stove,  you  are  to  be  congratulated;  but  sup- 
pose you  have  a bad  one,  what  is  to  be  done  ? Albert 
■Smith  had  a story  of  a young  man  who  was  con- 
stantly bewailing  an  umbrella  which  he  had  left 
at  Madrid,  to  whom  he  said,  “ But  why  don’t  you 
buy  another  ? ” the  reply  being,  “ By  Jove,  that’s  a 
deuced  good  idea  ! I never  thought  of  that.” 

Which  is  best— an  open  stove,  a shut-up  stove,  or 


purpose,  limits  our  sphere  of  cooking  considerably ; 
tho  risk  of  getting  things  smoky,  being  sufficient  in 
itself  to  insure  the  gradual  extinction  of  this  sort  of 
range  in  all  decent  houses. 

Kitcheners,  or  Shut-up  Stoves. — Of  these 
there  is  almost  an  endless  variety,  all  more  or  less 
similar,  though  going  under  different  names.  After 
all,  few  can  boast  of  being  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Leamington  range.  These  are  fitted  into 
the  brickwork ; and  if,  in  taking  a new  house,  you 
can  arrange  with  your  landlord  about  the  range  that 


.Fig.  2. — Kitchener  with  Two  Large  Ovens  and  Back  Boiler. 


a gas-stove?  Each  will  be  found  good  in  its  way, 
each  has  its  undoubted  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. We  have  cooked  over  charcoal  fireplaces 
where  one  had  to  run  about  with  a pair  of  bellows 
to  keep  things  going;  and,  what  is  more,  have  had 
a capital  dinner  at  the  finish. 

A large  joint  is  never  so  good  as  when  roasted  in 
front  of  a large  open  fireplace,  when  it  can  be  con- 
stantly basted.  Ah!  a haunch  of  well-hung  four- 
year-old  mutton  roasted  at  a fireplace  similar  to  the 
one  at  Trinity,  Cambridge  ! Where,  alas  ! are  such 
luxuries  to  be  found  nowadays  ? But  with  roasting, 
toasting,  and  perhaps  broiling,  the  real  merits  of 
such  a range  end.  The  old-fashioned  open  grate, 
therefore,  needs  no  further  remark,  except  that, 
where  there  is  ono,  and  you  have  gas  laid  on,  you 
should  certainly  have  a gas-stove — if  only  a small 
one — as  well,  besides  a little  india-rubber  tubing  to 
small  • gas-stands.  An  open  grate  alone , for  every 


is  to  be  put  in,  you  cannot  do  better  than  choose  one 
of  this  type.  They  are  made  in  all  sorts,  of  various 
sizes  and  variations  and  patterns.  For  instance,  one 
oven  is  sufficient  for  many  families,  while  in  others 
it  would  not  be  so.  Let  us  take  two  types,  from 
a variety  made  by  one  of  the  best  manufacturing 
firms. 

Fig.  1 shows  a grate  with  one  oven,  and  that 
indispensablo  thing — so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned 
—a  boiler  which  fills  itself.  Tlioro  is  also  an  arrange- 
ment, shown  in  section,  for  entirely  removing  the 
plate  over  the  fire,  carrying  off  the  smoke  and  flamo 
from  the  open  fire.  Tho  price  of  this  pattern  may 
range  from  £8  or  £9  to  £15  or  £16,  according  to  the 
size,  which  is  from  3 feet  to  5 feet  wide.  Without 
the  open-fire  arrangement  it  would  be  rather  less. 
The  differences  in  price  which  will  bo  found  in 
stoves  of  apparently  similar  pattern  and  size,  are 
chiefly  owing  to  either  greater  thickness  of  metal,  or 
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else  to  superior  and  rathor  more  costly  arrangements 
for  heating  the  oven  more  uniformly.  This  last  is 
a point  of  real  importance ; and  it  is  also  important 
that  a housekeeper  purchasing  any  of  these  stoves 
should  have  all  the  arrangements  of  flues  and  dampers 
carefully  explained,  and  be  sure  that  she  under- 
stands them.  If  this  he  not  the  case,  a steady  hut 
sure  deterioration  will  be  found  in  the  performance 
of  any  closed  range,  until  at  last  cooking  utterly  fails. 
In  this  emergency  it  is  common  to  call  in  a sweep, 
and  if  he  is  an  intelligent  man  the  result  is  a perfect 
restoration  to  efficiency ; but  either  the  mistress 
or  servant  should 
observe  carefully 
what  he  does,  and 
notice  every  little 
door  which  he  opens 
and  pokes  into,  and 
the  manner  in 
which  he  rakes  out 
the  soot.  It  is  very 
easy  when  once  un- 
derstood ; but  if  not, 
the  household  is 
always  dependent 
upon  outside  assist- 
ance. It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  these 
stoves  make  all  or 
nearly  all  the  soot 
deposit  in  the  stove 
itself,  none  reaching 
the  brick  chimney. 

Now  here  — in  the 
stove—  it  is  all  with- 
in the  reach  of  the 
servant  herself  if 
she  knows  how  to 
get  at  it.  Thus  Fig.  3.— American 

the  flues  of  the 

kitchen  fire  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  always  kept 
clear. 

Fig.  2 shows  a much  larger  stove,  fitted  with  two 
Large  ovens.  This  latter  stove  is  usually  fitted  with  a 
self-filling  boiler  behind,  the  tap  being  brought  round 
to  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  In  this  form  it  is  often, 
known  as  “ The  Prize  Kitchener.”  It  is  also  shown, 
here  as  fitted  with  two  conical  ventilators  over  tho 
top  of  the  fireplace  opening,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 

smell  of  the  kitchen”  as  much  as  possible;  but 
that  is  optional  with  stoves  of  this  class.  A stove 
of  this  latter  kind  is  usually  from  4£  feet  to  C feet 
wide  ; and  as  it  is  intended  for  constant  hard  wear 
and  the  cooking  for  a largo  family,  with  social  habits 
or  duties  also  to  provide  for,  it  has  to  bo  substantial 
in  construction.  It  is  proportionately  costly,  tho 


price,  with  wrought-iron  boiler,  ranging  from  £25  to 
,£35.  Almost  all  stoves  on  this  system  are  fitted,  as 
shown,  with  a rack  over  the  top  for  warming  plates 
and  dishes. 

Portable  Stoves  or  Kitcheners.  — Where 
there  is  no  good  range  of  this  kind,  and  fair 
arrangements  cannot  be  made  for  one,  there  is 
another  class  of  improved  kitcheners,  sometimes 
called  “portable”  and  sometimes  “American” 
stoves,  because  originally  introduced  from  that 
country  ; but  they  have  long  since  been  manu- 
factured and  im- 
proved in  England. 
They  are  both  cheap 
and  thoroughly  effi- 
cient, according  to 
their  size,  so  that 
many  people  pur- 
chase them  on  their 
merits  alone ; but 
their  great  recom- 
mendation is  that 
they  need  no  fixing 
beyond  carrying  an 
iron  stove-pipe  into 
the  chimney,  and 
remain  the  tenant’s 
property  as  much  as 
his  piano  ; so  that  a 
proved  old  servant 
can  be  taken  along 
in  case  of  a removal 
to  a new  house. 
They  are  generally 
sold  with  a set  of 
utensils  fitted  to  the 
apertures  in  the  hot 
Pattern  Stove.  plate ; but  these  are 

quite  optional. 

As  first  introduced,  these  stoves  more  or  less  re- 
sembled Fig.  3,  with  minor  variations  and  under 
various  names,  the  main  characteristics  boing  that 
tho  end  or  narrow  side  forms  the  front,  and  the 
oven  is  behind  the  fire.  Satisfaction  with  these 
stoves  chiefly  depends  upon  an  adequate  size,  and, 
calling  the  smallest  size  No.  1,  at  least  No.  3 would 
be  required  for  any  ordinary  family,  tho  price  of 
which  would  be  about  £7  with  the  utensils,  and  30s. 
loss  without.  The  utensils  generally  include  a tin 
boiler,  with  tap  for  hot  water  ; but  hot- water  supply 
is  undoubtedly  the  weak  point  of  the  arrangement, 
as  such  a boiler  is  limited,  and  tho  liot-plate  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes ; therefore  it  has  become 
usual  to  fix  a separate  hot-water  cistern  at  tho 
side  of  these  stoves,  which,  of  course,  increases 
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the  cost.  They  give  a very  fair  open  fire  to  tho 
front. 

The  modern  tendency,  however,  has  been  to 
modify  this  typo  into  tho  oblong  form  of  Fig.  4,  the 
oven  boing  removed  from  the  hack  to  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  the  hot-plato  having  its  greatest 
length  sideways.  Here  wo  have  a side  boiler  ns 
well,  and  the  general  plan  is,  in  fact,  exactly  that 


place,  like  tho  second  Leamington  range  figured,  and 
in  this  case  a separate  boiler  is  almost  a necessity. 
All  these  stoves  have  a largo  hot-plate  compared 
with  their  capacity,  and  that  in  the  most  convenient 
position  for  access,  the  greatest  width  being  to  the 
front.  The  special  utensils  are  so  made  that  the 
bottom  of  each  fits  down  into  a circular  hole  in  the 
hot-plate,  thus  bringing  the  vessel  into  closer  con- 


Fig.  4.— Portable  Kitchener  with  Side  Boiler. 


of  the  lcitchener  before  described,  only  built  on  legs. 
Hot  less  than  the  third  size  of  this  is  to  bo  pre- 
ferred for  real  usefulness,  unless  a larger  is  needed, 
and  will  cost,  with  utensils,  between  £7  and  £8. 
This  type  of  stove  is  often  made  with  shut-in  iron 
cupboards  or  hot  closets  underneath,  instead  of  legs, 
for  warming  plates  and  dishes ; and,  if  bath  supply 
or  any  other  extra  demand  exists  for  hot  water,  is 
often  fitted  with  a separate  side  boiler  supplying 
circulating  pipes.  A stovo  closely  resembling  it  so 
far  as  side  boiler  and  oven  are  concerned,  but  plainer 
in  shape  and  smaller,  makes  a most  admirablo  cottage 
stovo  at  a comparatively  low  price.  These  stoves  are 
also  made  with  a largo  oven  on  each  side  of  tho  fire- 


tact  with  the  heat.  Their  purchase  with  tho  stove 
is  almost  always  advisable. 

The  same  typo  has  also  been  adopted  for  a stove 
with  one  oven  alono,  as  in  Fig.  o,  which  is  more  con- 
venient than  tho  pattern  of  Fig.  3,  and  has  a much 
larger  oven,  while  it  can  also  bo  furnished  with  hot 
closets  underneath.  For  really  family  demands, 
however,  it  should  bo  supplemented  with  a separate 
side  boiler,  and  this,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  con- 
siderably. On  tho  other  hand,  theso  stoves  are  even 
then  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  fixed  kitcheners 
of  similar  powers,  and  require  no  setting  in  bricks 
and  mortar. 

The  portablo  stoves  wo  havo  given  have  been 
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selected  from  a vast  number,  as  types  of  a largo  class. 
Should  tho  reader,  therefore,  require  a change  of 
grate,  she  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  somo  woll- 
known  maker  and  see  a variety  before  purchasing, 
when  a far  better  idea  will  bo  obtained  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  from  any  number  of  diagrams.  Almost 
any  possible  modification  desired  will  be  found  in 
looking  over  one  or  other  of  the  makers’  lists,  and 
these  stoves,  like  the  Leamingtons,  are  also  made 
large  and  powerful  enough  to  do  all  the  cooking  for 
a monster  hotel,  as  we  have  seen  them  in  Scotland. 


oven,  wo  can  turn  out  tho  gas  ; while  if  we  want  a 
little  hot  water,  it  can  be  obtained  in  a few  minutes 
in  a small  kettle  by  using  one  of  tho  burners  at  the 
top  of  the  stove.  On  the  other  hand,  in  winter, 
when  the  weather  at  night  is  frosty,  we  can  use 
the  gas-stove  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  by 
placing  a large  kettle  on  the  top  of  the  stove  wo 
can  have  hot  water  ready  in  the  morning  to  take  the 
chill  off  the  baths.  In  winter,  to  plunge  into  ice- 
cold  water  is  bad  for  the  health  unless  you  are  ex- 
ceptionally strong.  The  cost  of  leaving  the  gas 


Fig.  5.— Portable  Kitchener  with  Targe  Oven. 


Gas-stoves  must  next  be  considered.  Their 
chief  point  is  this  — They  save  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  trouble,  especially  early  in  the  morning. 
A servant  can  slip  on  a dress,  or  the  master  of  the 
house  his  dressing-gown,  when,  perhaps,  the  proper 
person  has  overslept  herself,  turn  a tap,  light  a match, 
and  go  back  to  his  room,  and  by  tho  time  he  has 
finished  dressing,  there  is  a large  kettleful  of  boil- 
ing water  ready  for  tho  use  of  the  house. 

Again,  in  a small  thinly-built  house  we  suffer 
from  excessive  heat  in  summer,  and  a proportionate 
amount  of  cold  in  winter.  If  wo  havo  an  open  fire- 
place, or  an  ordinary  shut-up  stove,  and  require  a firo 
that  will  roast  a large  joint,  the  houso  gots  terribly 
hot;  and  it  takes  a long  time  for  tho  kitchen  to 
cool  down,  as  it  is  generally  necessary  to  keep  in 
a little  bit  of  firo  on  account  of  tho  kottlo  for  tea. 
Now,  if  wo  have  a gas  stovo,  all  this  difficulty  is  dono 
away  with,  as  directly  wo  remove  tho  joint  from  tho 


turned  down  very  low— burning  all  night — is  barely 
a penny. 

Suppose  there  is  a back  kitchen  with,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  a small  open  grate.  Have  this 
taken  out  bodily,  hobs  and  all,  and  have  a small  gas- 
stove  fitted  in  its  place.  Think  of  the  hot  water  in 
the  morning,  and  also  of  the  winter  nights.  Yon 
will  never  regret  going  to  what  paterfamilias  will 
very  likely  call  tho  unnecessary  expense.  On  the 
contrary,  wo  believo  a gas-stove  will  more  than  repay 
its  original  cost  in  a year — that  is,  if  timo  is  of  any 
valuo.  Indeed,  in  very  many  cases  having  a good 
gas-stove  will  make  all  the  difference  in  being  able 
to  manage  with  ono  servant  instead  of  two.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  often  save  tho  expense  of  having 
in  a charwoman.  At  tho  samo  timo,  servants  want 
looking  after,  to  soo  that  the  gas  is  not  unnecessarily 
burnt  to  waste.  And  tho  cheaper  ones  aro  sometimes 
mado  of  too  thin  shoot  iron,  which  in  that  caso  cor- 
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rodesor  bums  through.  We  have  known  this  occur 
so  often  that  we  mention  it  here  as  the  supposed 
defect  which  has  moro  than  anything  else  brought 
gas-stoves  into  disgrace.  The  remedy  is,  of  course, 
to  purchase  a good  article. 

The  simplest  form  of  gas-stove  for  boiling  is  like 
Fig.  6,  which  varies  in  price  from  3s.  up  to  7s.  or 


Tig.  6. — Ring  G-as-Burneb. 


more,  according  to  size  and  power.  All  it  needs 
is  a piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  from  the  nearest 
gas-pipe.  A small  stove  'like  this  makes  a man  in- 
dependent, not  only  for  hot  water  at  night,  but  for 
shaving- water  in  the  morning;  and  it  will  boil  up 
the  kettle  for  breakfast  or  tea  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  The  kind  in  which  the  flame  emerges  from 
what  look  like  saw-cuts,  as  in  the  figure,  is  the  best 
and  most  durable,  and  to  be  preferred  to  those 
pierced  with  round  holes. 

Fig.  7 shows  a larger  stove  adapted  for  a small 
family.  The  cost  of  this  stove  is  £3.  The  oven  is 
inside  7 inches  high,  1 1 inches  wide,  9f  inches  deep. 
The  roaster  is  8^  inches  high,  13 J inches  wide,  11 
inches  deep  The  roaster,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  a 
closed  oven,  but  the  joints  are  really  roasted  by  radia- 
tion from  the  hot  flames.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  meat  can  be  properly  cooked  by  gas.  Close 
ovens,  as  in  the.  kitcheners,  .were  first  tried,  but  were 
found  to  ruin  the  flavour  of  the  meat,  and  brought  gas- 
cooking into  disrepute ; and  it  was  not  till  this  plan 
was  entirely  abandoned  for  meat-cooking  that 
any  real  progress  was  made.  The  plan  now 
adopted  is  to  have  a row  of  jets  of  flame  start- 
ing from  a pipe  led  along  the  top  of  the  front 
of  the  oven,  just  out  of  sight  above  the  open 
door,  so  that  the  heat  strikes  downwards  upon 
the  joint  which  is  being  cooked,  and  which  is 
freely  ventilated.  Our  figure  is  drawn  from 
one  of  the  most  approved  construction ; but  all 
good  gas-stoves,  by  whatever  maker,  closely 
follow  this  general  pattern,  with  only  minor 
variations ; and  at  most  of  the  Cookery  Lec- 
tures in  connection  with  South  Kensington, 
.stoves  of  this  kind  are  employed.  The  hot-. 


plate  can  be  had  of  any  size,  and  fitted  with  a greater 
or  less  number  of  ring-burners  in  proportion. 

A really  first-class  gas-stove  adapted  for  the  every- 
day cooking  of  a family  of,  say,  a dozen  persons,  is 
shown  in  the  next  diagram  (Fig.  8).  This  gas-stove 
is  fitted  with  a copper  boiler.  The  oven  inside  is  10 
inches  high,  15J  inches  wide,  and  11£  inches  deep; 
while  the  roaster  is  14  inches  high,  18  inches  wide, 
and  1 2 j inches  deep.  The  average  consumption  of 
gas  in  a stove  of  this  description  is  25  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  The  cost  is  about  £9  10s.  A stove  of  this 
kind  could  very  well  do  all  the  cooking  for  any 
ordinary  family.  In  fact,  gas-stoves  are,  for  their 
apparent  size,  more  efficient  than  any  other,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  dependent  upon 
management  of  the  fire ; the  burners  have  only  to  be 
lighted  and  supplied  with  gas,  and  the  stove  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  best , which  in 
practice  makes  a great  deal  of  difference. 

These  stoves,  again,  are  only  selected  as  fair  types 
from  a large  class,  in  which  minor  variations  may 
be  found.  For  instance,  one  well-known  maker 
places  his  boiler,  in  the  more  complete  stoves,  above 
the  oven,  instead  of  at  the  side  of  it.  The  open 
roaster  with  the  oven  above  it,  and'  the  hot-plate 
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withburners  on  tbe  top  of  all,  are,  however,  all  but 
universal.  Sucb  stoves,  it  may  be  added,  can  be  not 
only  purchased,  but  also  obtained  on  hire  (with  the 
option  of  purchase)  from  many  of  tbe  gas  companies. 

Oil-Stoves. — Of  coui-se  gas-stoves  are  impossi- 
bilities where 
there  is  no  gas. 

Tbe  best  substi-’ 
tute  is  the  oil 
cooking  - stove. 

Sucb  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for 
country  bouses, 
where  too  often 
tbe  kitchen  con- 
tains a very  large 
open  fireplace, 
burning  an  unne- 
cessary amount 
of  coals  in  the 
summer  - time. 

These  stoves  re- 
quire very  careful 
attention  to  avoid 
an  unpleasant 
smell,  but  the 
burners  fitted  to 
them  have  been 
much  improved 
of  late  years,  and, 
they  are  coming 
more  and  more 
into  use,  as,  in- 
deed, is  petroleum 
oil  for  all  pur- 
poses, owing  to 
its  cheapness, 
portability,  and 
the  improved  me- 
thods of  burning 
lately  devised. 

Oil-stoves  can 
be  procured  now 
in  immense  va- 


to give  two  types  of  the  most  improved  construction, 
really  adapted  for  serious  work  in  a family.  Fig.  !> 
represents  a rather  small  stove,  with  an  oven  12  by  1 1 
by  8 inches,  and  a hot-plate  about  18  by  12  inches. 
Such  a stove  will  cost  about  £2  2s.,  without  utensils, 
and  will  cook  for  a small  family,  or  give  most  use- 
ful aid  to  an  old- 
fashioned  range  in. 
the  country.  It  is 
a representative  of 
a large  number, 
more  or  less  dif- 
ferent in  size,  of 
what  may  be 
termed  the  small 
type  of  oil-stoves. 
If,  however,  it  be 
seriously  in- 
tended to  depend 
upon  such  a stove 
for  the  real  cook- 
ing of  a moderate- 
sized family,  some 
such  pattern  will 
be  required  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10, 
which  represents 
one  of  the  best, 
manufacture. 
This  'stove  costs 
(without  utensils) 
about  £4  4s.,  but 
the  utensils  to  fit 
the  hot-plate  are 
advisable.'  The 
oven  measures 
14J  by  14  by  13^ 
inches,  and  the 
hot-pldte  on  top 
about  24  by  14 
inches.  There  is  a 
compartment  for 
warming  plates 
underneath. 


Fig.  8. — Family  Gas-Stove. 


riety,  ranging  upwards  from  a kind  of  Dutch  ovon,  or 
portable  cooker,  which  can  ho  adjusted  over  a common 
table-lamp.  There  are  several  patterns  even  of  these 
portable  table-stoves,  mounted  upon  tall  legs  so  as  to 
stand  at  the  proper  height  over  the  lamp,  and  which 
will  cook  small  matters  perfectly  well.  Such  con- 
trivances, however,  are  not  on  the  whole  to  he  ro- 
commended,  nor  is  the  table  a proper  place  for  a 
stove,  however  portable.  Of  kitchen  stoves  proper 
there  arc  an  immense  number  of  patterns  by  different 
makers.  It  will  bo  sufficient  hero  also,  however, 


Furniture. — The  comfort  of  the  kitchen,  so  far 
as  its  general  furnishing  is  concerned,  depends  more 
upon  the  builder  than  the  tenant.  One  looks  in 
vain,  in  modern  houses,  for  the  old  roomy  kitchens, 
with  double  dressers,  ample  cupboards,  and  back 
kitchen  or  scullery  in  which  something  could  really 
bo  done.  The  tenant  should  at  least  stipulate  for  a 
good  plate-rack  over  the  sink  in  the  scullery ; or  if 
not,  had  better  even  provide  one  thaii  suffer  the  ser- 
vant to  be  deprived  of  such  a convenience.  It  is  a. 
grave  question  whether  any  house  should  bo  taken 
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without  an  adequate  dresser,  with  proper  accom- 
modation in  shelves  and  hooks  above,  and  room  for 
a fair-sized  table — on  this  last  a great  deal  depends. 


and  may  wonderfully  help  out  deficient  cupboard- 
room. 

There  ought  always  to  be  a kitchen  clock,  'or  the 
cook  has  no  fair  chance  to  be  punctual.  For  the 
rest,  such  as  the  floor,  chairs,  &c.,  while  things 
should  be  plain  and  serviceable,  every  housekeeper 
should  provide  for  the  real  comfort  and  home-feeling 
of  her  servant  or  servants  as  far  as  she  possibly  can. 
Such  a thing  as  a plain  piece  of  strong  carpet  in  a 
kitchen,  will  sometimes  work  wonders,  not  in  ap- 
pearance alone. 


Fig.  9.— Small  Oil-Stove. 


The  chief  thing  about  a kitchen  table  is  that  it  be 
firm  and  solid ; the  next,  that  it  be  as  large  as  con- 
venient, unless  in  a very  small  family.  Except  for 
the  inconvenience  of  getting  it  into  or  out  of  a 
house,  a perfectly  solid  oblong  table  is  as  good  as 
any ; but  if  a folding  table,  it  must  not  be  at  all 
rickety.  Do  not  forget  to  fit  up  a good  roller  or 
■“jack”  towel  in  either  kitchen  or  scullery,  or  better 
still,  in  both.  If  stowage-room  is  limited,  make 
the  most  of  it  by  utilising  the  walls ; but  let  this 
be  thought  over  and  done  upon  some  plan,  not 
knocking  a nail  in  here  to-day  and  another  some- 
where else  to-morrow,  as  an  idea  occurs.  It  is  a 
bad  plan,  in  fact,  to  knock  nails  into  walls  at  all ; 
as  most  people  do  it,  they  are  always  coming  out. 

It  is  much  better  to  get  a carpenter  to  fix  good 
strips  of  wood  firmly  along  the  walls  once  for  all, 
at  convenient  heights  ; then  nails  or  pegs  or  hooks 
can  be  driven  or  screwed  into  these  strips  with 
security.  Places  can  be  found  for  countless 
things  on  the  walls  of  a kitchen  in  this  way, 
and  if  every  utensil  be  kept  to  its  proper 
place  except  when  in  use,  and  kept  clean 
and  bright,  tho  kitchen  may  look  little  the 
worse  for  tho  scarcity  of  other  accommoda- 
tion. 

It  is  often  a good  plan  to  have  a shelf 
carried  all  round  a small  kitchen,  or  round 
two  or  three  of  its  walls,  just  as  high  as  tho 
servant  can  roach  to  put  things  up  or  take 
them  down.  A handy  tenant  with  a few 
tools  may  do  such  a job  for  himself,  but  it 
will  not  cost  much  dono  by  a carpenter, 


Kitchen  Utensils. — We  will  now  give  three 
lists  of  kitchen  utensils,  which  have  been  taken  from 
a book  published  by  a well-known  firm  of  very  great 
and  varied  experience.  List  No.  1 is  adapted  for  a 
large  household,  and  the  price  of  all  the  things  men- 
tioned would  amount  to  between  £60  and  £70.  List 
No.  2 is  adapted  for  a moderate  establishment, 
and  would  cost  rather  over  £25.  List  No.  3 com- 
prises only  the  utensils  generally  considered  neces- 
sary in  a small  house,  where,  perhaps,  tho  domestic 
arrangements  are  managed  by  one  good  general 
servant, 

List  No.  1. 

12  Copper  Stewpans. 

6 
1 
1 
1 


Saucepans. 
Boiling  Pot. 
Stock  Pot. 

Bain  Marie  Pan, 
complete. 
Frying  Pan. 
Cutlet  Pan. 
Soup  Ladle. 


1 Copper  Fish  Kettle. 

1 ,,  Omelet  Pan. 

1 ,,  Fgg  Bowl. 

1 Bound  Co|)per  Baking 

Plate. 

2 Square  Copper  Baking 

Plates. 

1 Copper  Sugar  Saucepan. 
1 „ Preserving  Pan. 


Fig.  10.—  Familt  Oil-Stove. 
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1  Wrought-iron  Dripping 
Pan  and  Stand. 

1  Basting  Ladle. 

1  Wood  Tin-lined  Meat 
Screen,  with  Hot 
Closet. 

1  Brass  Bottle  Jack. 

1  Coffee  Pot. 

1  Tea  Pot. 

1  Wrought-steel  Coffee 
Mill. 

1  Pepper  Mill. 

1  Meat  Saw. 

1  Mincing  Knife. 

1  Meat  Chopper. 

1  Cutlet  Beater. 

1  Coal  Shovel. 

1 Cinder  Shovel. 

1 Coal  Hammer. 

2 Zinc-lined  Coal  Scoops. 

1 „ Hood. 

1 Dutch  Oven. 

3 Dustpans. 

6 Flat  Irons. 

2 Iron  Stands. 

2  Italian  Irons. 

I Sugar  Dredger. 

1 Flour  „ 

2 Pepper  Boxes. 

2  Salt  Cellars. 

1 Mustard  Pot. 

2 Iron  Frying  Pans. 

1 Wire  Frying  Basket 
1 Mackerel  Saucepan. 

1 Tin  Saucepan  and  ' 
Steamer. 

1 Turbot  Kettle. 

2 Tin  Funnels. 

.1  Hanging  Gridiron. 

1 Fluted-bar  Gridiron. 

ti  Iron  Spoons,  assorted. 

6 Nickel-silver  'table 
Sjxjons. 

<3  Nickel-silver  Dessert 
Spoons. 

12  Nickel-silver  Tr  a Spoons. 

2 Nickel-silver  Gravy 

Spoons. 

12  Buck-handled  Knives 
and  Forks. 

1 Pair  of  Buck  handled 
Carvers. 

1 Table  Steel. 

1 Marble  Pestle  and 
Mortar. 

1 Double  Knife  Tray. 

3 Gravy  Strainers. 

1 Bread  Grater. 

1 Colander. 

1 Wrought-iron  Kettle. 

1 Tin  Kettle. 

1 Copper  Kettle. 

2 Sets  Skewers. 

1 Egg  Slice  aud  Ladle. 

2 Fish  Slices. 

2 Japanned  Candlesticks. 

3 Tin  Candlesticks. 

2 Slop  Pails. 

1 Toasting  Fork. 

3 Tea  Trays. 

2 Japanned  Beer  Jugs. 


List 

6 Wrought  - iron  Sauce- 
pans. 

6 Wrought-iron  Btewpans. 
1 n Boiliug  Pot. 

1 „ Stock  Pot. 

1 „ Tea  Kettie. 

1 Block-tin  Tea  Kettle. 

1 Brass  Bottle  Jack. 

1 Dripping  Pan  and  Stand. 
1 Wood  Tin- lined  Meat 
Screen. 

1 Basting  Ladle. 


1 Spice  Box. 

2 Sugar  Canisters. 

2 Coffee  „ 

2 Tea  ,, 

1 Weighing  Machine  and 

Weights. 

2 Copper  Jelly  Moulds. 

2 Tin  Jelly  Moulds. 

2 Padding  Moulds. 

12  Dariel  Cups. 

1 Box  Cutlet  Cutter. 

2 Boxes  Paste  Cutters. 

1 Box  Vegetable  Cutters. 

3 Vegetable  Scoops. 

I Paste  Jagger. 

24  Patty  Pans. 

6 Tart  Pans. 

3  York  Pudding  Pans. 

1 Box  Larding  aud  Truss- 
ing Needles. 

1 Pair  Sugar  Nippers. 

1 Pair  Steak  Tongs. 

1 Egg  Whisk. 

1 Beef  Fork. 

2 Oyster  Knives. 

6 Cook’s  Knives. 

2 Dishiug-np  Forks. 

2 Corkscrews. 

1 Salnmauder. 

1 Apple  Corer. 

2 Carpet  Brooms. 

2 Hair  Brooms. 

2 Sets  Stove  Bi  ushes. 

3 Scrubbing  „ 

i Set  Shoe  ,, 

1 Wool  Mop. 

2 Sweep’s  brushes. 

2 Double  Stair  Brushes. 

4 Plate  Brushes. 

1 Saucepan  Brush. 

1 Furniture  ,. 

1 Wicker  Tin-lined  Plato 
Basket. 

1 Silver  Plate  Ba;  ket. 

1 Paste  Board  and  Bolling 
Pin. 

1 Chopping  Board. 

2 Hair  Sieves. 

2 Wire  „ 

1 Flour  Tub. 

1 Lemon  Squeezer. 

1 Vegetable  Presser. 

6 Wood  Spoons. 

I Salt  Box. 

1 Buff  LeatherKnifeboard. 

2 Kuife  Trays. 

3 Plate  Leathers. 

2 Clothes  Horse<. 

1 Housemaid’s  Box. 

2 Glass  Tubs. 

2 Dish  „ 

2 Wood  Pails. 

2 Washing  Trays. 

1 Plate  Rack. 

1 Wood  Cinder  Sifter. 

2 Pairs  of  Housemaid’s 

Gloves. 

2 Pairs  of  House  Steps. 

1 Paste  Brush. 

1 Napkin  Press,  with  two 
Drawers  and  Stand. 


No.  2. 

1 Candle  Box. 

1 Mincing  Knife. 

1 Meat  Chopper. 

1 Meat  Saw. 

I Cinder  Shovel. 

1 Coal  ,, 

1 Zinc-lined  Coal  Scoop. 
1 Dust  Pan. 

1 Cheese  Oven. 

3 Flat  Irons. 

1 Iron  Stand. 

1 Flour  Dredger. 


1 Sugar  Dredger. 

2 Salt  Cellars. 

1 Pepper  Box. 

1 Mustard  Pot.  1 

2 Frying  Pans. 

1 Copper  Omelet  Pan. 

1 „ Cutlet  Pan,  Round. 

1 Tin  Fish  Kettle. 

1 Mackerel  Saucepan. 

2 Tin  Funnels. 

1 Hanging  Gridiron. 

1 Fluted-bar  Gridiron. 

3 Iron  Spoons. 

2 Gravy  Strainers. 

1 Japanned  Knife  Tray. 

1 Pestle  and  Mortar. 

1 Bread  Grater. 

1 Tin  Saucepan  and 

Steamer. 

2 Tin  Saucepans. 

1 Copper  Preserving  Pan. 

2 Sets  Skewers. 

1 Fish  Slice. 

1 Egg  Slice  and  Ladle. 

2 Tin  Candlesticks. 

1 Tin  Tea  Pot. 

1 Coffee  Pot. 

1 Coffee  Mill. 

1 Toasting  Fork. 

2 Tea  Trays. 

1 Slop  Pail. 

2 Sugar  Boxes. 

2 Coffee  Canisters. 

2 Tea 

1 Weighing  Machine  aud 
Weights. 

1 Spice  Box. 

2 Tin  Jelly  Moulds. 

2 Tin  Pudding  Moulds. 

1 Box  Paste  Cutters. 

1 Box  Vegetable  Cutters. 
12  Patty  Pans. 

2 Tart  Tius. 

2 York  Pudding  Pans. 

2 Vegetable  Scoops. 

1 Paste  Jagger. 

2 Larding  Pins. 

1 Colander. 

1 Pair  Steak  Tongs. 

I Pair  Sugar  Nippers. 

3 Cook’s  Knives. 


List 

1 Bottle  Jack  and  Screen. 

1 Basting  Ladle. 

1 Coffee  Milk 
1 Coffee  Pot. 

1 Tea  Pot. 

1 Candle  Box. 

1 Colander. 

1 Meat  Chopper. 

1 Meat  Saw. 

1 Mincing  Knife. 

1 Coal  Scoop. 

1 Coal  Shovel. 

1 Cinder  ShoveL 
1 Cheese  Oven. 

1 Dust  Pan. 

1 Iron  Stand. 

2 Flat  Irons. 

1 Flour  Dredger. 

1 Pepper  Box. 

1 Mustard  Pot. 

1 Salt  Cellar. 

2 Frying  Pans. 

1 Fish  Kettle. 

2 Tin  Fuuuels. 

1 Gridiron. 

3 Iron  Spoons. 

3  Nickel-silver  TeaSpoons. 
6 Knives  and  Forks. 

1 Pair  Carvers. 

1 Pestle  and  Mortar. 

1 Gravy  Strainer. 

1 Bread  Grater. 


1 Oyster  Knife. 

6 Kitchen  Knives  and 
Forks. 

1 Pair  Meat  Carvers. 

1 Table  Steel. 

6 Nickel-silver  Tea  Spoons. 
3 Nickel  - silver  Table 
Spoons. 

1 Dislung-up  Fork. 

1 Egg  Whisk. 

1 Beef  Fork. 

1 Corkscrew. 

1 Salamander. 

2 Carpet  Brooms. 

2 Hair  „ 

1 Double  Stair  Brush. 

2 Sets  Stove  Brushes. 

1 Set  Shoe  „ 

2 Scrubbing  „ 

2 Sweep’s  ,, 

3 Plate  ,, 

2 Plate  Leathers. 

1 Silver  Plate  Basket. 

1 Wicker  Tin-lined  Dirty 
Plate  Basket. 

1 Paste  Board  and  Rolling 
Pin. 

1 Chopping  Board. 

1 Flour  Tub. 

1 Salt  Box. 

2 Hair  Sieves. 

1 Brass  Wire  Sieve. 

1 Vegetable  Presser. 

6 Wood  Spoons. 

1 Lemon  Squeezer. 

1 Knife  Board. 

2 Pairs  Housemaid’s 

Gloves. 

1 Housemaid's  Box. 

1 Clothes  Horse. 

2 Dish  Tubs. 

2 Glass  Tubs. 

2 Wood  Pails. 

1 Washing  Tray. 

1 Plate  Rack. 

1 Wood  Cinder  Sifter. 

1 Napkin  Press,  with 
Drawer  nnd  Stand. 

1 Paste  Brush. 

1 Pair  House  Steps. 

1 Hand  Bowl. 


3. 

4  Iron  Saucepans. 

1 Saucepan  and  Steamer. 

1 Tin  Saucepan. 

1 Boiling  Pot. 

1 Tea  Kettle. 

2 Stewpans. 

1 Hand  Bowl. 

1 Preserving  Pan. 

1 Set  Skewers. 

1 Fish  Slice. 

1 Egg  Slice  and  Ladle. 

2 Tin  Candlesticks. 

1 Toasting  Fork. 

1 Tea  Tray. 

1 Slop  Pail. 

1 Weighing  Machine  and 
Weights. 

1 Spice  Box. 

1 Coffee  Canister. 

1 Tea  „ 

1 Sugar  „ 

2 Jelly  Moulds. 

1 Pudding  Basin. 

1 Box  Paste  Cutters. 

12  Patty  Pans. 

2 Larding  Pins. 

1 Carpet  Broom. 

1 Hair  Broom. 

1 Set  Stove  Brushes. 

1 Set  Shoe  „ 

1 Sweep’s  Brush. 

2 Scrubbing  Brushes. 


No. 
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1 Double  Stair  Brush. 

1 Chopping  Board. 

1 Paste  Board  and  Bolling 
Piu. 

1 Flour  Tub. 

1 Salt  Box. 

1 Hair  Sieve. 

1 Wire  ,, 

1 Vegetable  Presser. 

1 Lemon  Squeezer. 

3 Wood  Spoons. 

1 Knife  Board. 

1 Plate  Basket. 


1 Double  Knife  Tray. 

2 Plate  Brushes. 

2 Plate  Leathers. 

1 Clothes  Horse. 

1 Housemaid's  Box. 

1 Dish  Tub. 

1 Glass  „ 

1 Wood  Pail. 

1 Washing  Tray. 

1 Plate  Back. 

1 York  Tin. 

1 Baking  Dish. 


We  must  treat  more  fully  on  the  utensils  in  detail 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used.  For  instance,  we  will  speak  about  the  stock- 
pot  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subj  ect  of  stock ; 
and  about  fish-kettles  when  we  come  to  boiling  fish. 
Meantime,  we  only  need  mention  one  or  two  for 
general  purposes. 

First  of  all,  it  will  he  noticed  that  each  list  con- 
tains the  item  a bottle-jack.  Where  there  is  a shut- up 
stove,  this  of  course  will  be  omitted.  Several  other 
items  can  also  be  omitted  at  discretion. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  list  of  copper  utensils  in 
List  No.  1.  In  speaking  to  a cook — possibly  a man- 
cook — who  has  a complete  set  of  copper  stew- 
pans,  saucepans,  Bain  Marie,  &c.,  advice  is  hardly 
necessary.  Here,  however,  perhaps  a word  of 
caution  is  required,  as  there  may  be  households 
where  but  few  copper  vessels  are  used.  When- 
ever you  use  copper  utensils,  remember  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  you  carefully  ex- 
amine the  insides,  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
tinned.  Should  the  copper  show  ever  so  little,  it  is 
as  well  to  have  them  re-tinned  immediately.  This 
is  still  more  important  in  cooking  anything  in 
the  least  acid.  For  instance,  were  a cook  to  make 
sauce  piquante  in  a copper  stewpan  in  which  the  tin 
inside  had  been  worn  off  and  the  copper  had  made  its 
appearance,  most  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 
In  fact,  all  who  partook  of  the  dish  would  un- 
doubtedly suffer,  in  some  degree  or  other,  from 
copper-poisoning. 

When  you  cannot  afford  to  have  a good  set  of 


copper  utensils,  if  possible  try  and  get  at  least  two 
small  copper  stewpans,  and  also  a copper  omelet- 
pan  ; they  are  so  very  superior  to  block  tin  or 
iron. 

There  is  one  utensil  to  which  we  would  call  par- 
ticular attention  in  connection  with  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  cleanliness,  and  that  is  the  wire 
sieve,  without  which  economical  cooking  utensil 
no  house,  however  small,  is  complete.  Without 
a wire  sieve  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
good  pea-soup,  good  curry,  and  a variety  of  other 
dishes.  Cooks,  however,  often  experience  a diffi- 
culty in  washing  these  useful  implements;  and  too 
often,  if  you  go  into  a kitchen,  and  hold  the  sieve 
up  to  the  light,  you  will  find  a great  many  of 
the  small  holes  blocked  up.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  sieve  was  not  cleaned  immediately  after  it 
was  used ; or,  at  any  rate,  before  it  had  time  to  get 
dry.  A wire  sieve  also  wants  a stiff  brush  to  clean 
it.  After  it  is  brushed  and  well  rinsed,  it  should  be 
dried,  and  then  placed  in  front  of  the  fire  to  get 
quite  dry.  Remember,  if  these  brass  wires  are 
allowed  to  get  green,  the  sieve  is  not  fit  for  use. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  be  made  with  nickelled 
steel  wire,  which  is  not  poisonous;  but  the  necessity 
for  cleanliness  is  nevertheless  just  the  same. 

The  same  principles  apply  equally  to  an  ordinary 
hair  sieve ; this,  after  being  dried  as  much  as 
possible,  should  be  placed  upright  in  front  of  the 
fire,  but  not  too  near,  till  dry. 

Another  important  kitchen  implement  is  the 
much-neglected  salamander.  In  France  every  cook 
knows  the  use  of  the  salamander,  and  how  useful 
it  is  to  hide  and  cover  the  cook’s  partial  failures. 
How  often  birds — more  especially  ducks,  spring 
chickens,  and  a variety  of  other  little  birds  that 
require  only  a short  time  in  the  oven,  and  yet 
should  look  a rich  brown  colour— are  over-roasted, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a good  colour ! 
But  we  will  advert  to  this  subject  more  fully  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  dishes  in  detail. 


WHERE  TO  LIVE. 


The  days  have  long  gone  by  when  the  same  house 
was  inhabited  by  the  same  family  from  generation  to 
generation  (except  in  the  case  of  Ended  gentry),  and 
now  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  tho  deterioration  of 
neighbourhoods,  the  making  of  new  railway-lines, 
and  (though  last,  not  least)  the  sins  of  jerry-builders 
are  answerable  for  a great  deal  of  time  and  money 
being  spent  in  house-hunting,  and  also  for  frequent 
removals,  each  of  which  swallows  up  a considerable 


amount  of  hard  cash,  and  results  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  furniture.  Considering  that  money  for  most 
of  us  is  hard  to  come  by,  and  that  every  pound  re- 
presents a great  deal  of  downright  work,  mental  or 
physical,  or  both,  it  is  necessary  to  well  weigh  the 
choice  of  a house  on  first  starting  in  life,  in  order  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
of  removals,  and  hIso  because  the  love  of  a settled 
home  is  a wholesome  one,  beneficial  alike  to  parents 
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and  children,  and  indeed  to  all  members  of  a family. 
It  fosters  the  abiding  wisdom  of  contented  life,  and 
keeps  in  check  the  restlessness  that  is  so  well-nigh 
inseparable  from  our  modem  existence,  yet  so  fatal 
to  the  calmness,  the  peace  of  mind,  and  the  energy 
requisite  for  doing  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  world 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

In  one  of  Professor  Ruskin’s  earlier  works,  “The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  he  says,  “ I cannot  but 
think  it  an  evil  sign  of  a people  when,  their  houses 
are  built  to  last  for  one  generation  only.  There  is 
a sanctity  in  a good  man’s  house  which  cannot  be 
renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises  on  its  ruins ; 
and  I believe  that  good  men  would  generally  feel 
this,  and  that,  having  spent  their  lives  happily  and 
honourably,  they  would  be  grieved  at  the  close  of 
them  to  think  that  the  place  of  their  earthly  abode, 
which  had  seen  and  seemed  almost  to  sympathise  in 
all  their  honour,  their  gladness,  or  their  suffering — 
that  this,  with  all  the  record  it  bore  of  them,  and  all 
of  material  things  that  they  had  loved  and  ruled  over, 
and  set  the  stamp  of  themselves  upon — was  to  be 
swept  away  as  soon  as  there  was  room  made  for  them 
in  the  grave ; . . . that  all  they  had  treasured  was 
despised,  and  the  places  that  had  sheltered  and  com- 
forted them  were  dragged  down  to  the  dust.  I say 
that  a good  man  would  fear  this,  and  that,  far  more, 
a good  son,  a noble  descendant,  would  fear  doing  it 
to  his  father’s  house.  I say  that  if  men  lived  like 
men  indeed,  their  houses  would  be  temples — temples 
which  we  should  hardly  dare  to  injure,  and  in  which 
it  would  make  us  holy  to  be  permitted  to  live.  . . . 
And  Hook  upon  those  pitiful  concretions  of  lime  and 
clay  which  spring  up  . . . out  of  tjie  kneaded  fields 
about  our  capital  —upon  those  thin,  tottering,  founda- 
tionless shells  of  splintered  wood  and  imitated  stone 
— upon  those  gloomy  rows  of  formalised  minuteness, 
alike  without  difference  and  without  fellowship,  as 
solitary  as  similar — not  merely  with  the  careless 
disgust  of  an  offended  eye,  not  merely  with  sorrow 
for  a desecrated  landscape,  but  with  a painful  fore- 
boding . . . that  they  mark  the  time  when  every  man’s 
aim  is  to  be  in  some  more  elevated  sphere  than  his 
natural  one,  and  every  man’s  past  life  is  his  habitual 
scorn ; when  men  build  in  the  hope  of  leaving  the 
places  they  have  built,  and  live  in  the  hope  of  for- 
getting the  years  that  they  have  lived;  when  the 
comfort,  the  peace,  the  religion  of  home,  have  ceased 
to  be  felt,  and  the  crowded  tenements  of  a struggling 
and  restless  population  differ  only  from  the  tents  of 
the  Arab  and  the  gipsy  by  their  less  healthy  open- 
ness to  the  air  of  heaven,  and  less  happy  choice  of 
their  spot  of  earth ; by  their  sacrifice  of  liberty 
without  the  gain  of  rest,  and  of  stability  without 
the  luxury  of  change.” 

The  great  art-critic’s  are  wholesome  words  to 


weigh,  even  if,  circumstances  compel  us  to  live  in 
one  of  the  “ foundationless  shells  ” for  which  he  has 
so  little  liking.  For,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or 
not,  we  know  that  home  ought  to  be  a sacred  strong- 
hold, out  of  which  a man  may  issue  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life,  but  to  which  he  will  return  as  the  centre  and 
core  of  his  world. 

Town  and  Country. — Hot  only  individual 
tastes,  but  individual  circumstances,  must  regulate 
the  choice  of  a home.  A family  with  a small  settled 
income,  and  no  business,  trade,  or  profession  to 
follow,  can  usually  make  it  go  almost  as  far  again 
in  the  country,  as  in  or  near  any  of  the  larger 
towns  or  cities.  Space  is  so  much  less  valuable, 
and  consequently  house-rent  is  lower,  rates  are 
lower,  and  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
garden  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  apparent  addi- 
tional outlay.  A certain  amount  of  outlay,  neverthe- 
less, there  must  always  be  in  the  form  of  seeds, 
plants,  manure,  and  labour ; and  unless  these  are  all 
judiciously  managed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  home- 
grown fruit  and  vegetables  are  almost  as  costly  as  if 
they  were  bought  at  the  greengrocer’s.  Still,  every 
housekeeper  knows  that  when  the  amount  of  a weekly 
bill  stares  her  in  the  face,  she  considers  how  many 
potatoes  and  greens  will  probably  be  consumed,  and 
will  order  j ust  enough,  and  not  too  much ; fruit, 
whether  for  cooking  or  eating,  will  be  regarded  more 
as  a luxury  than  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  choicer 
kinds  will  rarely  be  indulged  in,  and  in  a vast 
majority  of  cases  it  will  be  considered  wiser  to  buy 
preserves  ready  made  and  use  them  sparingly,  than  to 
purchase  the  fruit  and  sugar  and  have  the  trouble  of 
making  them.  Considering  the  prime  cost  of  veget- 
ables and  fruit,  the  health  induced  by  a regimen  of 
which  they  form  a conspicuous  part,  the  benefit  of 
fresh  air,  and  the  smaller  comparative  wear  and  tear 
of  clothing  and  furniture  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
smoke,  blacks,  and  dust,  living  in  the  country  is 
very  much  cheaper  than  living  in  town  ; and  if  any 
of  the  family  have  a taste  for  gardening,  and  that 
wonderful  physical  strength  known  as  “ a back  with 
a hinge  in  it,”  a great  deal  of  pure  pleasure  may  go 
hand-in-hand  with  saving  of  expense. 

Stay-at-home  people,  with  simple  tastes  and  that 
love  of  Nature  which  sympathises  with  every  aspect 
of  season  and  weather,  can  certainly  live  in  a toler- 
able amount  of  style  and  comfort  in  the  country  on 
an  income  that  would  only  command  an  indifforent 
house  in  an  unfashionable  city  suburb. 

The  Suburban  Movement.  — Tcople  who 
have  to  depend  on  the  exorcise  of  a profession  or 
pursuit  of  a business  for  their  livelihood  are  very 
differently  situated,  and  can  scarcely  pick  and  choose 
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their  abode,  except  within  narrow  limits.  Very  fow 
can  live  actually  on  their  business  promises,  for  many 
reasons.  Those  premises  are  now  arranged  for  the 
stowage  of  goods,  or  as  offices,  rather  than  for  family 
life ; and  house-room  is  so  valuable  in  the  business 
districts  of  towns,  and  rents  so  fabulously  high,  that 
it  pays  far  better  to  sub-let  all  parts  of  premises  not 
actually  required  by  the  original  tenant,  and  live 
elsewhere,  than  it  would  do  to  have  the  home  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  shop.  Most  solicitors,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  &c.,  have  City  offices  and  live  in  the 
suburbs;  and  almost  the  only  men  who  can  carry 
on  their  profession  in  the  house  which  is  also  their 
home,  are  doctors  and  dentists. 

If  the  head  of  the  household  has  to  be  in  town 
every  day  from,  say,  9 a.m.  till  6 p.m.,  it  is  most 
important  to  choose  a house  from  which  by  train, 
tram,  or  omnibus  he  can  reach  his  place  of  business 
in  a reasonable  space  of  time,  and  without  more  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable  ; 
for,  however  healthy  a practice  it  may  be  to  walk 
when  it  is  fine,  no  one  wishes  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so  in  rain,  snow,  or  the  yellow  fog  for  which  our 
metropolis  has  such  an  unhappy  notoriety ; though 
any  city  built  on  the  low  ground  that  generally 
extends  on  either  side  of  a river  that  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance,  usually  has  its 
share  of  mists  more  or  less  laden  with  smoke  and 
particles  of  coal-dust.  The  multiplicity  of  railway- 
lines renders  it  every  year  more  easy  to  live  at  a 
greater  distance  from  city  centres,  but  cax-e  is  never- 
theless required  in  selection  of  the  locality.  Places 
that  are  well  known  to  have  been  fens  or  marshes  a 
generation  or  so  ago  cannot  be  altogether  healthy, 
whether  in  a fashionable  or  an  unfashionable  quarter ; 
and  such  there  are  both  east,  west,  and  south  of 
London,  and  in  numerous  suburbs  of  other  large 
towns.  Still,  drainage  has  done  a great  deal  for 
them,  even  as  it  has  for  Whittlesea  Mere  and  other 
lands  in  the  Cambridge  and  Lincolnshire  fens,  which 
have  been  reclaimed  from  osier-beds  to  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  longer  a man’s  purse  is,  the  farther  can  he 
afford  to  live  from  business ; and  it  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten that  the  season-tickets  for  himself  and  any 
of  his  family  who  may  be  engaged  in  business,  or 
may  go  in  and  out  of  town  for  educational  purposes, 
must  be  reckoned  as  so  much  added  on  to  the  rent. 
In  new  neighbourhoods,  sometimes,  one  season- 
tickot  for  twelve  months  is  presented  to  every  one 
who  takes  a house  of  a certain  size.  As  to  mere 
time  and  distance,  howovor,  though  it  may  bo 
great  as  counted  by  miles,  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  service  of  trains  whother  it  takos  him 
long  to  reach  his  homo.  Such  stations  as  Croydon, 
Guildford,  Barnet,  Maidenhead,  and  Watford,  nonr 


London,  for  instance,  being  on  main-lines,  are  noted 
for  the  fast  trains  that  run  through  between  them 
and  the  City,  and  deposit  passengers  at  the  end  of 
their  journey  in  loss  time  than  if  they  had  only 
travelled  six  or  seven  miles  by  the  ordinary  trains 
which  stop  at  every  station. 

The  same  applies  to  other  of  the  larger  cities — 
to  Edinburgh,  which  has  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
within  easy  reach,  tempting  every  one  who  can 
afford  it  to  live  in  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  modem  Athens ; to  Glasgow,  within  such  easy 
reach  of  the  Clyde ; to  Dublin,  and  its  lovely  sea- 
side and  other  suburbs ; to  Manchester,  from  which 
even  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  may  be  reached  in 
twenty  miles;  to  Sheffield,  which  is  so  near  the 
breezy  Yorkshire  moors;  to  Birmingham,  with  its 
pretty  suburbs  of  Hagley  and  Harborne,  and  from 
which  the  Malvern  Hills  are  not  so  very  far  distant ; 
to  Liverpool,  with  its  wide  parks  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  within  sound  of  the  sea;  or  to  Bristol, 
which  is  not  only  blessed  with  such  environs  as 
Clifton  and  Eedland,  but  from  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
escape  to  Portishead  or  Clevedon,  to  Bath  and  Keyn- 
sham,  or  to  Henbury  and  Westbury.  Some  of  such 
suburbs. are  accessible  by  rail  and  ferry,  others  only 
by  road,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
latter  have  the  charm  of  being  “ very  select.” 

London  Life. — But  there  are,  over  and  above 
the  classes  who  have  fixed  incomes,  and  no  tie  beyond 
their  own  choice  and  inclination  to  any  special  place 
of  residence,  and  those  who  must  live  within  reach  of 
their  business,  in  whatever  part  of  England  it  may 
be,  very  largo  professional  classes,  and  other  persons, 
who  would  be  quite  unhappy  if  the}-  lived  at  any 
distance  from  what  has  been  styled  the  “hub  of 
the  earth.”  They  are  not  only  lively,  but  for 
the  most  part  clever  people,  who  have  no  notion 
of  letting  their  brains  rust,  and  like  to  be  con- 
versant with  all  that  is  going  on,  to  see  all 
the  pictures  of  the  season,  and  hear  all  its 
best  music,  and  to  be  within  reach  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  and  most  attractive  preachers.  It 
really  is  one  of  the  charms  of  London  life  to  be 
within  an  easy  walk  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
a not  very  long  one  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  places  of  worship  and  the  best  and  cleverest 
divines  of  all  denominations.  Pleasant  and  com- 
modious houses,  and  some  flats  much  sought  after 
by  people  with  these  tastes  and  ample  incomes,  are 
found  in  prosaic  Bloomsbury,  in  quite  a phalanx  of 
streets  north  of  Oxford  Street,  and  some  to  tho 
south  of  it,  without  trenching  on  the  quarters  where 
downright  wealth  and  fashion  pay  fabulous  prices 
for  town-houses.  Kensington  and  Bayswater  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Regent’s  Park,  too,  are  much 
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frequented  by  those  who  prefer  London  life  to  any 
other,  and  have,  or  earn,  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  it.  There  is  more  open  space,  as  well 
as  a greater  number  of  houses  of  moderate  size  in 
these  parts,  and  they  are  far  from  unfashionable; 
besides  which  they  are  pre-eminently  the  quarters 
for  girls’  schools. 

Educational  Facilities. — This  is  a great  ad- 
vantage for  such  as  like  their  girls  to  mix  with 
others,  and  pursue  modern  modes  of  education  with- 
out sacrificing  their  home-life.  To  spend  the  even- 
ing and  sleep  at  home,  return  for  the  midday  dinner, 
and  yet  to  have  the  stimulus  of  study  with  others,  is 
the  best  way  of  combining  the  advantages  of  home- 
influence  and  an  education  that  develops  the  mental 
powers,  for  the  majority.  Those  who  can  command  a 
first-rate  governess  and  visiting  masters  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  The  same  considera- 
tions apply  in  more  or  less  degree  to  other  large  cities. 

Boys  must  be  considered  in  much  the  same  way, 
and  there  is  far  more  choice  of  schools  for  them  now 
than  in  former  days.  There  are  now  many  grammar- 
schools  throughout  the  country  which  have  been  put 
on  a modem  footing,  where  boys  can  obtain  scholar- 
ships or  be  placed  as  ordinary  pupils  boarding  with 
the  masters ; and  parents  have  to  consider  all  these 
things  before  choosing  their  residence.  It  is  very  safe 
to  be  guided  in  boys’  education  by  the  fact  that  they 
value  a great  deal  more  what  they  earn  for  them- 
selves than  what  comes  out  of  their  parents’  pockets, 
and  therefore  if  they  work  for  and  obtain  a scholar- 
ship of  any  kind  they  are  more  likely  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  its  level,  and  work  for  further  advantages 
that  may  be  open  to  them,  than  if  education  is 
offered  them  in  any  less  arduous  form. 

Whatever  large  town  or  city  may  be  any  one’s 
place  of  abode,  the  opportunities  of  education  for 
boys  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Westminster,  Charter- 
house,  Merchant  Taylors’,  and  the  schools  of  the  various 
public  companies,  are  almost  all  open  to  boys  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Bristol  and  the 
Manchester  grammar-schools  are  thoroughly  good ; 
Birmingham  has  its  wonderfully  eflicient  King 
Edward  VI.  Schools,  with  their  many  divisions ; 
there  aro  the  Clifton  and  Cheltenham  Colleges,  of  a 
somewhat  different  class,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
schools  as  the  Dorset  County,  Sherborne  and  Rossall, 
and  such  public  schools  as  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
Shrewsbury — the  three  last,  however,  being  for  tho 
few  rather  than  the  many. 

— Rut  to  return  to  other  considerations,  which 
affect  the  members  of  a family  whoso  education  is,  in 
common  parlance,  “completed,”  and  those  with  whom 


the  process  has  not  yet  begun.  Soil  is  an  important 
factor  in  most  people’s  health  and  well-being,  and  it 
is  a curious  fact  that  those  who  have  lived  the 
greater  part  of  a healthy  life  on  sand,  chalk,  or 
gravel,  often  suffer,  and  even  break  down  altogether, 
if  transplanted  to  clay.  Persons  bom  and  brought 
up  on  clay,  however,  seldom  feel  it  unless  they  are 
remarkably  delicate. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  London  is  that  it  is 
nearly  all  situated  on  what  is  called  clay,  though 
the  older  parts  rest  on  the  debris  of  centuries. 
Of  course  there  are  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  here 
and  there ; and  though  it  is  popularly  and  commonly 
said  that  the  only  two  suburbs  on  gravel  soil  are 
Hackney  and  Kensington,  this  must  be  taken 
with  even  more  than  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  gravel  about  Shepherd’s 
Bush  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uxbridge  Road, 
it  occurs  at  Clapham,  Streatham,  Tooting,  and 
Thornton  Heath;  while,  still  further  out,  there  is 
gravel  at  Croydon  and  Bromley,  chalk  on  the  Surrey 
hills,  beginning  near  Caterham  Junction,  and  sand 
within  the  borders  of  Kent,  where  many  old- 
fashioned  villages  are  now  surrounded  with  villas, 
and  brought  very  near  to  London  by  means  of  the 
North  and  Mid-Kent  railways. 

There  are  similar  varieties  of  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  most  towns  that  cover  a large  area, 
gravel  being  frequently  found  on  the  low  ground 
near  the  brink  of  a river  as  well  as  on  the  heights. 
A thin  layer  of  clay  often  exists  with  a chalk  or 
gravel  subsoil.  And  whenever  there  is  any  delicacy 
in  a family,  these  are  points  that  ought  to  receive 
most  serious  consideration.  More  might  be  added  on 
this  point,  and  indeed  a great  deal  might  well  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  various  localities,  as 
suitable  or  unsuitable  for  certain  households  which 
have  to  consider  particular  weaknesses  of  one  or  the 
other  member  of  the  family,  were  it  not  that  the 
subject  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  elsewhere  by  a 
medical  authority. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  some  little  guide 
to  that  of  the  soil.  Grass  is  greenest  on  a damp  soil. 
Laurustinus  will  not  flourish  in  impure  air,  nor 
will  laurels  and  bays.  The  aucuba  will  grow  vigor- 
ously wherever  it  can  have  a few  feet  of  earth,  and 
seems  independent  of  the  fumes  of  gas  and  smoke. 
If  rhododendrons  grow  large  and  blossom  freely,  the 
soil  contains  peat  and  sand ; and  as  a last  practical 
remark,  tho  advice  of  a Devonshire  farmer  to  his 
delicate  son  may  be  quoted,  “ Never  attempt  to  live  in 
a locality  where  stunted  oak-trees  abound  ; it  is  suro 
to  bo  bad  for  tho  chest  and  oppressive  to  the  spirits.” 

Aspect. — A detached  houso  placed  duo  nortli  and 
south  is  often  very  pleasant  because  the  sun  shines  on 
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it  at  the  sides,  though  it  may  not  do  so  directly  at 
either  front  or  back;, but  a terrace  house,  or  one  in 
a road  where  all  are  semi-detached,  yet  near  to- 
gether, ought  to  stand  east  and  west,  or  very  nearly 
so,  or  else  each  pair  of  houses  provents  the  next  from 
receiving  the  sunshine  that  would  otherwise  find  ad- 
mittance at  the  sides.  An  artist,  however,  requires 
a room  with  a north  light  to  work  in. 

London  Suburbs. — The  residential  population 
of  London  and  its  suburbs  is  so  vast — a seventh  of  all 
Great  Britain — that  a few  paragraphs  about  the  main 
characteristics  of  its  different  localities  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Londoners  are  in  tho  habit  of  saying  that 
they*  are  generally  wedded  to  the  special  district  of 
London  in  which  they  were  born — that  a Camden 
Town  family  remain  there,  however  often  they  may 
change  houses,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Brixton  or 
Chelsea  remains  faithful  to  those  localities.  They 
deny  that  there  is  any  inclination  to  cross  from  one 
bank  to  the  other  of  Father  Thames,  or  to  exchange 
the  East  End  for  the  West.  Perhaps  this  is  true, 
roughly  speaking ; and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a tendency  sometimes  for  the  inhabitants  of  one 
suburb  to  pour  themselves  bodily  into  another,  where 
there  is  some  special  attraction,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Crystal  Palace,  or  Richmond  with  its  park  and 
river.  The  same  thing  of  course  holds  good  of  other 
places,  and  the  suburbs  of  other  cities,  but  London  is 
so  large  that  it  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  attach- 
ment of  families  to  a special  suburb  may  depend  on 
property,  on  business  connections,  and  the  ties  of 
kindrod  and  friends;  and  when  they  do  migrate,  it  is 
oftener  done  en  masse — one  going  first  as  pioneer, 
while  the  others  follow — than  in  isolated  instances. 

The  northern  suburbs  of  London  are  chiefly  resorts 
of  the  metropolitan  middle  classes,  who  may  not  have 
made  colossal  fortunes,  but  are  able  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  even  luxury,  and  ultimately  to  retire  on  good 
incomes  and  endow  their  families  with  a consider- 
able share  of  this  world’s  goods.  On  the  southern 
side,  Kennington,  Brixton,  Stockwell,  and  Clapham 
accommodate  pretty  much  the  same  class  of  people. 
All  these  suburbs  are  convenient  on  account  of 
the  capital  service  of  trains,  trams,  and  omnibuses, 
and  are  within  easy  distances  of  thoroughfares  re- 
markable for  good  and  cheap  shops. 

St.  John’s  Wood,  Maida  Hill,  and  Maida  Vale  used 
to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  artists,  and  many  publishers 
and  literary  people  lived  there.  They  have  rather 
fallen  from  their  high  estate,  partly  on  account  of  the 
Regent’s  Canal,  and  partly  from  other  drawbacks,  into 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  onter  here,  but  which 
are  pretty  well  understood,  especially  by  Pater-  and 
Materfamilias.  Bayswater,  Rotting  Hill,  Campden 
Hill,  and  Kensington  are  now  much  affected  by 


artists  and  their  friends  and  connections,  and  also  by 
musicians  and  singers.  Rents  are  high,  and  houses 
spacious ; most  of  them  have  a little  garden,  and 
there  are  enough  trees  to  look  green  and  pleasant. 
“ The  Gardens,”  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  are 
delightful,  not  only  for  children  and  nurses,  but  for 
every  one  who  has  time  to  go  in  and  saunter  under 
the  trees.  And  besides,  the  art-schools  of  South 
Kensington,  Which  may  almost  be  called  the 
Government  Educational  Centre,  are  within  easy 
access  by  various  routes  from  these  regipns,  and 
students  congregate  there  in  great  numbers. 

There  is  also  a great  South-West,  traversed  by 
two  lines  of  railroad.  This  district  includes  leafy 
Kew  and  picturesque  Richmond  and  Twickenham, 
East  and  West  Sheen,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Putney — all  of  them  places  where 
there  is  a certain  proportion  of  gravel  soil  and 
old  houses  with  good  gardens,  as  well  as  modern 
villas  of  all  sizes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  able 
to  walk  through  Richmond  Park  and  Kew  Gardens, 
to  stroll  along  the  banks  of  Father  Thames,  or  go 
out,  if  so  inclined,  in  small  boats  on  his  ample 
bosom.  There  is,  however,  a drawback  in  connection 
with  living  on  the  same  level  as  the  river,  caused  by 
high  tides  affecting  the  sewers,  and  also  by  floods  of 
storm- water  ; and  delicate  persons  in  these  situations 
are  often  subject  to  chronic  sore  throat.  Houses 
on  high  land  elevated  above  the  river  do  not  suffer 
in  the  same  way. 

On  the  direct  south-east  of  London  there  are  many 
pleasant  and  salubrious  places,  once  distinct  hamlets, 
but  now  so  built  over  and  connected  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins, 
such  as  New  Cross,  Lewisham,  Peckham,  Heme  Hill, 
Honor  Oak  (extensive  and  rather  high),  Forest  Hill, 
Dulwich,  Sydenham,  Penge,  Anerley,  and  Norwood, 
with  all  its  divisions.  The  soil  is  clay,  but  the  Lewis- 
ham Board  of  Works  reigns  supreme,  and  by  a judi- 
cious use  of  pauper  labour  keeps  the  pavements  so 
clean,  the  sewers  so  well  flushed  and  disinfected,  and 
dead  leaves  and  rubbish  so  vigorously  cleared  away, 
that  strangers  usually  suppose  the  soil  to  be  a porous 
sand.  Dulwich  College  is  within  a walk  or  a short  ride 
by  rail  of  all  these  places,  and  there  are  many  good 
local  schools  which  prepare  young  boys  for  Dulwich, 
and  very  successfully  too.  The  Crystal  Palace,  again, 
may  be  called  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  offers 
many  art-classes  and  the  educational  advantages 
peculiarly  suitable  for  girls  who  have  a governess 
at  home,  but  require  extra  lessons.  It  is,  moreover, 
fi-om  the  Kent  and  Surrey  suburbs  that  the  real 
country  is  most  easily  accessible,  either  for  pedes- 
trians, cyclists,  or  for  these  who  can  ride  and  drive. 
Between  Bexley  and  Dartford.  about  fifteen  miles 
from  London  smoke  and  dirt,  or  less  as  the  crow 
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flies,  there  are  still  woods  where  the  lily  of  the  valley 
grows  wild.  In  this  region  are  the  Crays — North 
Cray,  Foot’s  Cray,  and  St.  Mary  Cray— villages 
taking  their  name  from  the  little  river  that  runs 
through  them,  and  in  earlier  days  was  much  fre- 
quented by  anglers.  They  are  still  somewhat  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  for  no  line  of  railway  quite  touches 
them  except  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  which 
has  a station  at  St.  Mary  Cray. 

The  country  villages  round  North  London  are 
reached  chiefly  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland 
lines.  They  are  very  healthy,  and  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  by  means  of  j unctions  with  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  at  King’s  Cross  and  Farringdon 
Street,  and  with  the  Great  Eastern  at  Finsbury  Park. 
The  great  attraction  of  this  neighbourhood  is  Epping 
Forest,  and  many  of  the  watering-places  of  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts  are  within  an  hour  or  two’s 
journey.  In  fact,  London  grows  so  fast  in  all  direc- 
tions that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw 
the  suburban  line.  Croydon,  for  instance,  Reigate,  and 
even  Sevenoaks,  are  brought  so  near  the  Great  City 
by  means  of  quick  trains  on  one  side,  and  Surbiton 
and  Kingston  on  another,  Barnet  and  Watford  in  still 
other  directions,  that  they  all  have  become  more  or 
less  suburban  in  character,  though  thirty  years  ago 
they  were  country  pure  and  simple. 

A sketch  of  London  suburbs  would  be  incomplete 
without  a few  words  respecting  Bedford  Park,  the 
home  of  the  aesthetes,  near  Chiswick,  which  was,  we 
believe,  laid  out  and  partly  built  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Carr.  Here  artists,  authors, 
musicians,  and  even  a few  “ Bohemians  ” gathered 
themselves  together,  living  in  quaint,  many-gabled 
houses,  some  built  on  piles,  or,  at  least,  raised  from 
the  ground  with  a vacant  space  below— a plan  that 
may  be  supposed  to  secure  perfect  dryness — and 
all  more  or  less  picturesque.  Here  there  is  a club, 
library,  and  reading-rooms,  and  one  or  more  halls 
for  public  entertainments ; and  as  all  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  Bedford  Park  were  drawn  together  by 
mutual  taste,  there  was  a great  deal  of  sociability 
and  pleasant  interchange  of  ideas  among  them. 
With  the  continual  laying-out  of  new  roads  and 
building  of  more  houses  it  has  rather  outgrown  its 
original  character  of  a community,  but  still  there  is 
a good  deal  of  similarity  among  its  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  would  be  positively  unhappy  any- 
where else. 

The  West  End. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  Mayfair,  Belgravia,  Tyburnia,  Queen’s 
Gate,  Albert  Gate,  Emperor’s  Gate,  and  the  many 
fine  houses  in  Piccadilly  facing  the  Green  Park, 
and  the  flats  in  the  enormous  mansions  in  Victoria 
Street  and  near  tho  Albert  Hall,  are  the  abodes 
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for  people  in  the  small  circle  called  “Society,”  the 
wealthy  who  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  their 
superabundant  money,  and  the  aristocracy  who  live 
as  befits  their  high  position,  and  thereby  encourage 
trade,  and  spend  their  money  in  a way  that  causes 
it  to  circulate  and  bring  prosperity  and  comfort  to 
large  circles  of  the,  community. 

Plats. — But  there  are,  especially  in  these  days, 
many  people  of  high  birth  and  connections  whose 
incomes  are  too  small  to  allow  of  houses  within  reach 
of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  them  flats  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished  are  great  boons.  They  have 
for  generations  been  common  in  Paris ; but  even  in 
this  country,  flats,  or  separate  floors  arranged  as  com- 
plete dwellings  with  all  the  necessary  rooms  for  home 
comfort,  have  been  increasingly  common  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Scotland.  They  were  long  usual  there 
before  they  found  any  footing  at  all  in  London ; but 
as  soon  as  they  were  built  they  became  popular,  and 
are  now  creeping  into  Bristol  and  other  large  towns. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  — reasons  which  apply 
with  j ust  as  much  force  to  flats  in  Kensington  or  Bays- 
water,  or  wherever  they  may  be  built  in  future,  as  to 
those  in  the  Albert  or  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions,  or  any 
other  city  than  the  metropolis.  The  rent  of  a flat  is 
high,  but  is  the  sole  money-piice  paid  for  living  in 
it ; there  are  no  rates  or  taxes  or  extra  charges  of  any 
irregular  kind ; so  that,  though  the  rent  may  be  high  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  accommodation,  the  tenant 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  paying.  Then  there  is  a 
porter  or  housekeeper  or  some  one  who  keeps  the  hall 
and  staircase  in  order,  and  lives  there ; so  that  if  the 
tenants  of  any  of  the  flats  wish  to  go  away  and 
leave  their  rooms  empty,  they  have  merely  to  lock 
the  outer  door,  and  there  is  no  need  to  have  a 
servant  or  any  one  else  in  charge.  And  what  is  still 
more  important  to  persons  of  moderate  means,  is 
that  almost  all  flats  are  so  arranged  that  one  general 
servant  can  do  all  the  work  and  stiff  have  plenty  of 
time  to  spare,  while  a cook  and  a housemaid  would 
simply  get  in  one  another’s  way.  There  are  no 
stairs,  no  hall,  no  steps,  no  distances  to  traverse  when 
the  bell  rings,  and  there  are  all  sorts  . of  appliances 
of  the  labour-saving  kind.  In  fact,  English  flats 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  the  American 
cities,  both  in  price  and  healthiness ; for  while  the 
latter  are  replete  with  conveniences,  too  many  of  the 
bedrooms  have  not  a free  outlook,  but  merely  open  on 
to  the  passages  and  staircases.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  flats  are  as  a rule  less  lofty  and  airy  than  those 
in  Paris. 

Associated  Dwellings.— There  is  another  kind 
of  flat  which  is  less  self-contained,  and  deserves 
rather  the  name  of  associated  dwelling.  The  flats 
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uro  thero  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  there  is 
also  a general  billiard-room,  a music-room,  a garden 
such  as  can  bo  used  by  the  nursemaids  and  children, 
and  a tennis  lawn  capable  of  containing  several  full- 
sized  courts.  Some  of  these  were  built  ten  or  twelve 
. years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Newington. 
English  people  as  a rule  are  too  reserved  for  this 
kind  of  life,  but  there  are  exceptions;  and  where 
like-minded  people  come  together,  the  result  is  very 
pleasant. 

There  are,  however,  two  special  drawbacks  in 
connection  with  flats  of  both  kinds,  especially  such 
as  arc  built  slightly.  All  sounds  travel  far  too 
easily,  and  consequently  young  children  are  likely 
to  be  annoyances  to  their  neighbours  ; and  the  suites 
of  rooms  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of 
night  and  day  nurseries,  and  therefore  not  suitable 
for  young  families.  For  the  same  reason  a diligent 
musician  or  singer  is  likely  to  make  life  hideous  for 
other  inhabitants  of  the  same  building ; so  it  may  be 
affirmed  as  a general  principle  that  life  in  a flat  is 
only  suitable  for  small  grown-up  families,  childless 
couples,  or  couples  with  not  more  than  one  child. 

Religious  and  Social  Advantages.  — An 

important  consideration,  too  often  forgotten  when  a 
house  is  chosen,  is  its  vicinity  to  the  church  or 
chapel  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the 
occupant  may  belong;  and  in  the  consideration  of 
religious  privileges  many  social  advantages  are 
combined.  It  is  very  rarely,  except  in  the  country, 
that  a house  is  at  any  great  distance  from  the  parish 
or  district  church,  and  a clergyman  who  does  his 
duty  calls  on  all  new-comers  in  his  parish.  If  they 
attach  themselves  to  his  congregation,  and  assist 
him  by  subscriptions  or  by  their  own  personal 
sympathy  and  efforts  in  carrying  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  parish  machinery — such  as  Sunday- 
schools,  choir-practices,  clothing-clubs,  or  district- 
visiting — a closer  bond  of  union  is  formed,  and 
families  so  engaged  come  by  community  in  good 
works  to  know  one  another  socially,  and  thus 
pleasant  circles  of  acquaintance  destined  to  ripen 
into  friendship  are  almost  always  formed. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  large  and  powerful 
Nonconformist  congregations,  which  are  usually 
held  together  by  strong  personal  liking  and  admira- 
tion for  their  pastors,  who  are  chosen  by  the  peoplo 
on  account  of  their  talents,  principles,  and  character, 
and  in  whom  the  individual  interest  is  proportion- 
ately strong.  Every  Nonconformist  church  is  the 
centre  of  a system  of  active  voluntary  work  among 
the  young  and  tho  poor,  and  very  often  of  strong 
intellectual  life  among  its  members. 

Most  men  are  “ clubbable,”  like  to  meet  one  another 
and  discuss  politics,  read  papers  of  various  views, 


and  tako  part  in  movements  concerning  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Clubs  now  so  frequent  in  many  cities, 
and  even  in  rural  villages,  afford  every  opportunity 
for  doing  so.  These  and  the  “ Local  Parliaments,” 
or  modern  debating  societies,  foster  a habit  of  readi- 
ness in  speech  that  here  and  there  enables  a man 
to  develop  into  a true  orator.  There  is  much  good 
and  pleasure  to  be  had  in  the  moderate  use  of  these 
social  meeting-places  outside  the  home-circle,  and  a 
true  man  does  not  love  his  home  the  less  for  having 
some  interests  outside  it. 

Recreation. — Many  suburban  places  now  have 
recreation  grounds,  where  there  are  tennis,  football, 
and  cricket  clubs,  which  afford  the  opportunity  of 
healthy  exercise  and  recreation  ; and  people  who  are 
really  fond  of  games  are  very  much  lost  without  some 
opening  of  this  kind.  Some  places  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  more  sociable  than  others,  but  really  it 
depends  very  much  on  the  union  of  church- workers, 
and  the  clubs  for  recreative  purposes.  It  is  almost 
proverbial  that  in  London  and  its  suburbs  people 
need  not  know  their  next-door  neighbours,  and  there 
always  will  bo  some  who  from  choice  keep  them- 
selves to  themselves,  rather  than  admit  fresh  mem- 
bers into  their  circle.  It  is  a narrow  way  of  living, 
but  all  must  ■make  individual  choice  according  to 
taste  and  circumstances.  Beading-rooms  are  much 
associated  with  clubs,  but  it  is  very  desirable,  espe- 
cially for  bookish  people,  to  be  within  reach  of 
a public  library  where  standard  works  are  procur- 
able, as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  day.  Beading 
societies  are  also  good,  but  sometimes  entail  more 
expense  than  the  majority  can  afford,  especially 
when  conducted  on  the  principle  of  buying  books 
which  are  sold  to  the  members  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  These  are  now  less  common  than  the  societies 
which  receive  a monthly  or  quarterly  supply  of 
volumes  from  such  London  libraries  as  Smith’s, 
Mudie’s,  or  the  Grosvenor,  in  which  there  is  no 
obligation  of  purchase. 

Pedestrians  are  foolish  if  they  locate  themselves  in 
a place  whence  they  cannot  get  out  for  walks ; but 
with  tho  facilities  offered  by  tho  many  suburban 
railways,  every  ono  is  within  a short  run  of  some 
point  whore  fresh  air  and  a “ stretcher  ” may  be  had 
in  fine  weather.  An  absolute  street  or  succession 
of  streets  may  bo  very  uninteresting,  but  still  exer- 
cise may  be  talcon  there  for  the  sake  of  health,  and 
pleasant  companionship  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the 
absenco  of  other  attractions.  Some  suburbs,  too,  are 
beautifully  planted  with  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
that  are  quito  delightful  in  spring,  and  restful  to  the 
eyes  at  other  times.  Tho  environs  of  Bristol  are 
remarkablo  for  roads  of  this  character;  and  at  Choi- 
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tenham,  Leamington,  and  some  other  inland  health- 
resorts  they  form  perfect  boulevards.  Many  of  the 
suburbs  in  nearly  all  large  towns  are  awaking  in 
this  direction,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  trees  being 
planted  almost  everywhere,  especially  when  they 
are  diversified;  hut  the  universal  notion  of  many 
builders  and  persons  engaged  in  the  laying  out  of 
streets  is  to  plant  plane  or  lime-trees  only.  Limes 
come  out  early  in  spring,  it  is  true ; but  where 
smoko  abounds,  they  lose  their  leaves  in  August. 


Where  the  lime-trees  are  mixed  with  copper- 
beech,  horse-chestnut,  and  acacia,  they  remain 
tolerably  clothed  with  foliage  much  later  in  the 
autumn. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  to  be  borne  in 
mind  before  deciding  even  upon  a locality  in  which 
to  reside.  In  actually  taking  a house,  there  are 
quite  a host  of  other  matters  to  be  attended  to,  and 
these  will  accordingly  furnish  the  subject  of  another 
article. 
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Ip  a person  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  modern 
life  to  be  a house-dweller  wishes  to  maintain  his 
health  unimpaired,  there  are  certain  points  connected 
with  his  place  of  abode  to  which  he  must  devote  time 
and  attention.  They  are  of  importance  even  to  the 
strong  and  robust,  and  to  those  who  are  able  to  take 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise ; but  they  are  essential  to 
the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  of 
those  who  are  constitutionally  weak.  It  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  most  important  of  these  points, 
both  in  a positive  and  a negative  aspect. 

Site  and  Soil. — In  the  first  place,  the  site  and 
situation  of  the  house  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
No  one  subject  to  rheumatism,  or  who  at  any  time 
has  suffered  from  an  acute  attack  of  this  complaint, 
would  consent  to  live  on  a clay  soil,  but  would  select 
a house  built  on  sand,  or  gravel,  or  some  porous 
material  which  would  admit  of  the  rapid  escape  of 
surface-water.  The  father  of  a family  who  has  lost 
one  or  more  children  from  consumption,  or  in  whom 
ihis  complaint  is  hereditary,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  dampness  of  soil  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  causation  of  this  disease,  and  should  secure  a 
house  on  dry  or  rocky  ground,  or  on  a light  porous 
soil.  In  the  selection  of  a house  it  is  not  sufficient, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  question,  to  trust  to 
the  random  assertion  of  an  interested  house-agent 
that  the  soil  is  all  that  could  be  desired ; but  it  should 
be  ascertained,  by  personal  inspection,  whether  it  is 
so  or  not.  In  the  country  there  will  usually  be  found 
cuttings  or  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
will  throw  light  on  the  subject;  or  possibly  reliable 
information  may  be  obtained  from  some  disinterested 
neighbour.  In  London  and  other  large  towns,  where 
the  houses  are  built  so  close  together  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  not  so  readily  ascertained,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  consult  the  map  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  will  at  once  solve  the  point.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a source  of  fallacy  to  be  guarded  against  oven 
when  this  precaution  is  taken,  for  it  cannot  bo  too 


generally  known  that  unprincipled  contractors  and 
builders  not  uncommonly,  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a house,  take  out  all  the  gravel,  and  substitute  for 
it  clay  or  bricks,  and  other  worthless  material.  Even 
in  London  this  is  done  with  impunity,  and  in  certain 
districts,  when  the  gas-pipes  or  drains  are  re-laid,  the 
excavation  of  the  gravel  must  prove  a not  incon- 
siderable source  of  emolument. 

It  may,  perhaps,  bo  said  that  an  intending  tenant 
or  purchaser  who  is  limited  as  regards  locality,  cannot 
exercise  much  discretion  in  the  selection  of  a site ; 
but  with  a little  foresight  he  may,  as  regards  any 
house  yet  to  be  built,  by  covering  the  earth  with 
a layer  of  impermeable  substance,  such  as  cement, 
concrete,  or  asphalte,  see  that  something  is  done  to- 
wards preventing  exhalations  from  arising  from  the 
ground.  Should  concrete  be  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
— and,  as  a rule,  it  is  the  most  readily  available— it 
should  be  at  least  six  inches  thick,  and  should  extend 
over  the  whole  of  the  area  included  within  the  ex- 
ternal walls.  Its  surface  should  be  covered  with 
cement  or  asphalte,  or  it  may  be  flagged  with  stones. 
The  tenant  must  remember  that  the  landlord  will  do 
anything  in  reason  to  secure  him,  but  it  is  useless 
to  apply  to  him  or  to  expect  the  slightest  considera- 
tion when  once  the  agreement  is  signed. 

As  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  says,  “Until  recently  no 
check  has  been  put  upon  the  haste  of  speculative 
builders,  who  have  built  thousands  of  houses  on  un- 
healthy rubbish-heaps,  long  before  the  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse  has  had  time  to  ferment,  decompose, 
and  cease  to  be  poisonous.”  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  within  the  last  few  years  a plot  of 
land  which  served  as  the  dop6t  for  the  road-scrap- 
ings of  the  Corporation  of  Leeds,  has  been  covered 
with  houses  and  shops.  The  following  bye-law, 
which  is  now  in  force  in  many  towns  in  England, 
and  is  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
is  a great  boon  to  intending  tenants,  and  should  bo 
mado  of  wider  application  : — “No  person  shall  con- 
struct any  foundation  of  a new  building  on  a site 
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which  has  been  previously  used  as  a place  for  de- 
positing night-soil  refuse  or  other  offensive  material 
which  may  havo  rendered  such  site  liablo  to  cause 
buildings  erected  theroon  to  be  unhealthy,  until  such 
refuse  or  offensive  material  shall  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation,  and 
such  site  shall  not  be  built  upon  untilthe  same  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Corporation.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  one 
would  willingly  select  as  his  place  of  residence  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a marsh  or  of  stag- 
nant water.  A flowing  river  is,  as  a rule,  harmless, 
unless  it  is  contaminated  with  sewage,  when  it  should 
be  avoided.  A low-lying  district  is  usually  un- 
healthy ; and  the  best  site  for  a house,  other  things 
being'  equal,  is  on  the  side  of  a hill. 

Aspect. — The  aspect  of  the  house  is  in  many 
eases  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  rooms  ordinarily  used  as  living-rooms, 
and  in  which  the  greater-part  of  the  day  is  passed, 
should  have  windows  facing  the  south.  Rooms 
facing  the  north  are  cold  and  cheerless.  The  best 
aspect  for  a dining-room  is  south-east,  so  that  the  sun 
shines  in  at  breakfast-time ; and  in  the  evening  at 
dinner  the  effect  of  the  sunset  may  be  observed  with- 
out the  direct  rays  causing  inconvenience.  A room 
with  a window  facing  the  east  will  be  found  unsuited 
for  people  liable  to  neuralgia.  It  may  seem  a small 
point,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  discomfort- — it  may  be  actual  misery. 

Size  of  Rooms. — The  size  of  the  rooms  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health.  In 
many  of  our  modern  houses  the  sitting-rooms  are  of 
fair  size,  whilst  the  bedrooms  are  absurdly  small.  It 
is  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  rules  as  to  the  size  of 
rooms,  but,  speaking  generally,  we  should  allow  not 
less  than  1,200  cubic  feet  for  each  individual.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cubic  space  of  a 
room,  for  ordinarily  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  height  have  simply  to  be  multiplied 
together.  Sometimes,  however,  the  room  is  of 
irregular  shape,  with  angles,  projections,  semi- 
circles, or  segments  of  circles.  In  these  cases  the 
ordinary  formulae  for  the  measurement  of  areas  of 
triangles,  circles,  and  segments  must  be  employed. 
By  dividing  up  the  room  into  imaginary  sections, 
ascertaining  the  area-  of  each  separately,  tho  problem 
will  be  easily  solved.  After  the  room  has  been 
measured,  the  area  of  recesses  containing  air  must 
be  ascertained  and  added  to  the  general  total ; whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  a deduction  should  be  made  for 
Solid  projections,  cupboards,  and  articles  of  furniture. 
The  bed  and  bedding  will  occupy  a cortain  amount 
ef-space,  hut- unless-  great  -accuracy  is  required  we 


can  afford  to  disregard  the  smaller  articles  of  furni- 
ture, such  as  tables  and  chairs.  A bachelor’s  bed- 
room ought  certainly  not  to  be  less  than  12  feet  by 
16  feet,  and  10  feet  in  height ; and  this  limited  space 
is  admissible  only  when  there  is  very  little  furniture 
in  the  room;  and  when  very  thorough  ventilation  is 
secured.  For  cottages,  it  has  been  recommended, 
that  the  living-room  should  be  not  less  than  16  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  the  bedrooms  13  feet  by  9 feet,  the 
minimum  height  being  10  feet. 

The  amount  of  cubic  space  here  assigned,  is  unfor- 
tunately-higher  than  many  people  can  obtain.  In 
the  crowded  rooms  of  the  artisan  class  the  average 
entire  space  would  probably  be  not  more  than  from 
250  to  300  cubic  feet  per  head ; and  in  the  case 
6f  soldiers  the  authorities  actually  sanction  an 
allowance  of  600  cubic  feet,  which  is  undoubtedly 
far  too  little.  It  must  be  admitted  that  rooms 
of  such  a size  are  not  usually  met  with,  and  that 
many  of  us  have  of  necessity  to  be  satisfied  with 
a much  smaller  cubic  capacity,  and  to  sacrifice  com- 
fort to  the  exigencies  of  work.  When  the  home 
accommodation  is  thus  limited,  special  attention  must 
be  paid  to  personal  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  other 
measures  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 
A man  who  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
open  air  suffers  less  from  a confined  atmosphere  at 
night,  than  one  who  follows  a sedentary  occupation. 
We  should  all  try  and  do  our  best  to  live  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions ; but  when  this  is  im- 
possible, we  must  make  the  best  of  existing  con- 
ditions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sick  people 
require  more  space  than  those  who  are  healthy. 
Hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  demand  for  then- 
patients  a floor  space  of  from  100  to  120  square  feet, 
and  a cubic  space  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  cubic  feet, 
and  insist  that  the  floor  space  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  cubic  space.  This  claim  is  often 
resisted,  and  the  desire  of  most  hospital  committees 
seems  to  be  to  crowd  as  many  patients  as  possible 
into  each  ward.  In  nearly  all  our  hospitals  the  beds 
are  placed  far  too  closely  together.  It  would  be 
better  policy  to  take  in  a dozen  patients,  and  to  give 
them  plenty  of  breathing-space,  than  to  try  and  ac- 
commodate threo  times  tho  number,  and  retard  their 
recovery  and  restoration  to  health  by  want  of  air. 

People  who  live  in  rooms  which  are  too  small  for 
them  are  never  well.  They  soon  become  listless,  dull, 
and  apathotic,  and  not  uncommonly  suffer  from  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  and  loss  of  appetite.  They  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  colds,  and  exhibit  a tendency  to 
lung  affections. 

Ventilation. — In  connection  with  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  wo  must  refer  to  the  subject  of  ventilation. 
Many  people  scorn  to  think  that  if  they  have  a 'largo 
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room  they  can  dispense  with  fresh  air;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  even  the  largest  space  can  provido  suffi- 
cient oxygen  foronly  a limited  time,  after  which  the 
same  amount  of  fresh  air  must  be  supplied  hourly., 
-whether  the  room  he  large  or  small.  Even  if  a man 
were  living  in  a room  of  10,000  feet  cubic  capacity, 
the  air  would  become  contaminated  and  vitiated  in 
three  hours.  The  quantity  of  fresh  air  per  hour 
required  for  every  person  in  a room  is  3,000  feet, 


The  best  mode  of  ventilation  is  what  may  be  called 
“natural”  as  opposed  to  “artificial”  ventilation. 
Natural  ventilation  is  effected  in  various  ways— by 
the  diffusion  of  air,  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  by 
the  difference  in  weight  of  masses  of  air  of  unequal 
temperature.  By  far  the  best  and  most  powerful 
ventilating  agent  is  wind.  Wind  enters  not  only 
through  doors  and  windows  and  crevices,  but  it 
will  make  its  way  through  brick  walls,  and  even 


Ventilation  of  a Boom  bt  Tobin’s  Tubes. 


and  this  is  equally  necessary  whatever  the  size  of 
the  room,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  case 
of  a large  room  the  air  will  have  to  be  changed  less 
frequently  than  when  the  room  is  small.  Thus  in  a 
apace  of  100  cubic  feet  capacity  it  would  be  essential 
to  completely  change  the  air  thirty  times  in  the 
hour,  whilst  in  a room  of  1,000  feet  capacity  three 
times  an  hour  would  suffice.  When  rooms  are  small 
it  is  difficult  to  insure  thorough  ventilation  without 
creating  a draught;  and,  moreover,  with  a small 
cubic  space,  if  a large  amount  of  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted, it  is  impossible  to  obtain  uniform  diffusion 
of  the  contained  air,  because  a direct  current  is 
established  between  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  much 
of  the  air  goes  right  through  without  being 
utilised..  £ 


through  stone  and  wood.  The  only  objection  to 
this  method  of  ventilation  is  its  uncertainty.  It  is 
not  that  there  is  not  enough  wind,  for  even  on  a 
still  day  air  moves  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  one 
and  a half  miles-  an  hour ; but  the  difficulty  is  that  it 
gets  too  boisterous,  and  enters  with  such  force  that 
the  doors  and  windows  have  to  be  closed  to  exclude 
it  and  stop  its  progress.  Even  after  the  doors  and 
windows  are  shut  against  it,  it  tries  to  ventilate  the 
house,  for  it  blows  over  the  tops  of  the  chimneys, 
and  if  they  are  not  blocked  up  by  soot,  creates  an 
up-draught,  which  is  wholesome  and  useful,  and  is 
not  to  be  despised. 

If  a bodroom  is  small,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
ventilating  it  artificially,  one  good  plan  is  to  leave 
tho  windows  open  all  night  for  two  inches  at  the  top. 
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Many  people  rebel  against  this,  and  talk  of  the 
danger  of  “ catching  cold,”  especially  in  the  winter  ; 
hut,  putting  it  broadly,  it  is  better  to  risk  bronchitis 
than  consumption,  and  sleeping  systematically  in  an 
unventilated  room  undoubtedly  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  complaint.  As  a rule,  people  who 
aro  well  should  try  to  get  into  tho  habit  of  sleeping 
with  the  window  open ; and  in  the  case  of  the  weak 
and  delicate,  the  observance  of  this  rule  is  of  still 
more  importance.  A certain  amount  of  discretion 
must  of  course  be  observed,  and  if  proper  ventilation 
can  bo  obtained  by  a Tobin  tube,  or  other  similar 
means,  without  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  open- 
window  system,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  fresh  air 
which  is  needed,  not  cold  air.  Draughts  aro  in- 
jurious, giving  rise  to  colds,  stiff  neck,  and  other 
inconveniences.  The  custom  of  a lifetime  is  not  to 
be  broken  through  rashly,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  advocating  any  sudden  or  violent  change  in  this 
respect.  When  the  night  is  damp  and  foggy,  or 
when  there  is  a cold  wind  blowing,  most  of  us  find 
an  open  window  an  inconvenience,  and  are  glad  to 
close  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  breathing  a contaminated 
atmosphere.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  people 
who  cannot  sleep  with  the  window  open  without 
catching  bronchitis,  and  perhaps  suffering  a severe 
attack,  and  they  would  do  well  not  to  attempt  it. 
There  is  no  necessity,  of  course,  for  placing  the  bed 
immediately  under  the  open  window ; and  when 
there  is  more  than  one  window,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  sleeper  should  be  the  one  left  open.  The 
curtains  may  be  drawn  if  necessary,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  cold  air  from  falling  directly  on  the  sleeper.  The 
bed-clothes  must  bo  warm,  and  an  eider-down  quilt 
is  an  excellent  thing.  When  several  people  occupy 
the  same  apartment,  a larger  supply  of  air  will  be 
required,  and  the  door  may  be  left  ajar  all  night 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  air  from  the  open 
window,  or  an  aperture  two  or  three  feet  square  may 
be  made  over  the  door. 

A far  better  plan,  ,of  course,  is  to  have  the  room, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  whole  house,  fitted 
with  Tobin  tubes,  which  not  only  keep  tho  air  puro 
and  fresh,  but  avoid  tho  possibility  of  draught.  The 
opening  of  the  tube  should  be  from  five  to  six  feet 
above  tho  floor.  The  air  as  it  enters  ascends  verti- 
cally towards  the  ceiling,  and  then  spreads  out  or 
diffuses,  mixing  with  the  warmer  air  of  the  room, 
before  descending  to  the  breathing-level.  This  can 
easily  bo  shown  by  burning  a piece  of  brown  paper 
over  the  mouth  of  tho  tube,  tho  smoke  indicating  tho 
direction  of  tho  air-currents,  The  tube  should  bo 
fitted  with  a screen  placed  diagonally,  and  covered 
with  muslin  so  as  to  act  as  an  air-filter,  and  prevent 
the  admission  of  dust  and  dirt,  Tho  illustration 
on  the  previous  page  will  givo  some  idea  pf  the  way 


in  which  a large  room  can  bo  ventilated  by  a couplo 
of  Tobin  tubes. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  these  tubes  act  only 
as  inlets,  and  that  some  kind  of  exhaust  apparatus 
will  be  required  in  addition  to  carry  off  the  bad  air. 
There  are  a good  many  forms  of  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilators.  None  of  these  exhaust  appara- 
tuses, however,  act  well  if  erected  on  a low  roof  sur- 
rounded by  higher  buildings.  They  must  be  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  chimney-stack,  so  as  to  get  them 
well  above  tho  houses.  Often  this  is  not  convenient ; 
also  in  houses  ready  built  other  means  must  often  be 
adopted,  but  our  only  object  here  is  to  point  out  the 
general  principles,  and  the  details  will  be  more  fully 
treated  in  a special  article  by  another  hand. 

A good  practical  test  of  ventilation  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  air  in  the  room  in  the  morning.  If  a 
person  coming  in  from  the  fresh  air  notices  that  it  is 
close,  tho  supply  of  air  is  insufficient;  whereas  if 
no  smell  or  unpleasantness  is  perceptible,  the  venti- 
lation is  good.  It  may  be  taken  as  a fact  that  far 
more  complaints  are  caused  by  defective  ventilation 
than  by  over-ventilation.  Every  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  occupant  of  the  room  has  finished  his  ablu- 
tions, the  window  should  be  thrown  wide  open,  and 
the  door  should  be  left  open  on  going  down  to  break- 
fast, so  as  to  thoroughly  flush  the  room  with  cool 
fresh  air.  There  is  another  advantage  in  doing  this, 
that  it  airs  the  bed-clothes,  which  in  small  confined 
rooms  are  apt  to  get  stuffy.  It  often  happens,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  late  risers,  that  the  bed  is  made 
almost  as  soon  as  tho  occupant  has  left  the  room, 
and  before  thorough  ventilation  has  taken  place. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  done  with  impunity  for  a day 
or  two;  but  if  the  obvious  precaution  of  giving 
everything  a good  “airing”  every  twenty-four 
hours  is  neglected,  illness  in  some  form  or  other  will 
inevitably  ensue,  and  tho  penalty  will  be  paid.  A 
room  is  often  close  and  stuffy,  not  because  it  is  small 
or  imperfectly  ventilated,  but  because  the  furniture 
is  old  and  fusty,  and  has  been  long  neglected. 

Light.— Light,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  essential  to 
health.  It  is  j ust  as  necessary  as  fresh  air.  The  more 
windows  in  a house,  Ihe  less  need  will  there  be  for 
the  doctor.  Years  ago  an  ignorant  Legislature  put  a 
tax  on  windows,  and  did  much  to  lower  the  vitality 
of  the  nation.  The  whole  house  should  be  light, 
and  there  should  not  be  a dark  corner  in  it.  A dim 
light  means  dust  and  dirt,  and  theso  are  the  fore- 
runners of  disease.  A person  who  lives  in  an  im- 
perfectly lighted  room,  soon  becomes  pale  and  sickly, 
and  incapable  of  much  exertion.  In  some  places  in 
the  City,  clerks  aro  kept  at  work  writing  or  copying, 
hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day,  in  rooms  lighted 
only  by  gas,  and  into  which  daylight  never  pene- 
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trates.  They  are  never  -well,  and  rapidly  become 
anaemic  or  consumptive,  and  drift  into  our  hospitals. 
No  employe  should  he  engaged  systematically  in 
the  daytime  in  a room  lighted  only  by  gas.  Space, 
it  is  true,  is  valuable,  but  it  should  not  be  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  health  and  life.  It  may  be  said  that 
our  servants,  as  a rule,  live  in  underground  rooms, 
which  are  not  too  well  lighted  ; but  their  occupation 
is  not  sedentary,  and  they  get  plenty  of  exercise 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  and  in  periodical  visits 
to  the  door  and  area-gate.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  often  suffer,  and  that  we  might,  with 
advantage,  pay  a little  more  attention  to  the  light- 
ing and  ventilation  of  our  domestic  offices. 

Cheeriness. — In  addition  to  the  rooms  of  a house 
being  light  and  airy,  it  is  very  desirable  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  that  they  should  be  bright  and 
cheery.  A room  without  decoration  of  any  kind  is 
always  dull  and  dreary.  Many  people  seem  to  think 
the  particular  colour  and  pattern  of  the  paper  on  tho 
wall  a matter  of  very  little  moment ; but  if  you  have  to 
live  in  a room  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  it 
is  a consideration  which  is  not  to  be  despised.  Some 
papers  are  pleasant  to  look  at,  whilst  others  are 
irritating  beyond  measure,  and  weary  both  the  eye 
and  the  brain.  The  decorations  of  the  room,  too, 
are  not  without  influence  on  the  health  and  general 
well-being  of  the  family.  Good  etchings,  and  even 
original  oil-paintings  and  water-colours,  are  now  to 
be  had  at  such  moderate  prices  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  falling  back  on  old  hackneyed  and  inartistic 
prints.  The  man  who  buys  a good  picture  not  only 
makes  a good  investment,  but  helps  to  ward  off  ill- 
ness. Tasteful  furniture  does  much  to  make  a room 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  so  promotes  health.  A 
table  or  a chair  becomes  in  time  almost  a part  of 
one’s  life,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
their  selection. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  in  his  work  on  “ Healthy 
Furniture  and  Decoration,”  published  in  1S84  in 
connection  with  the  International  Health  Exhibition, 
says: — “Every  ono  nowadays  hangs  pictures  on 
tho  walls,  or  divides  tho  wall-spaces  by  mouldings 
which  form  picture  or  chair  railings.  As  a rule  tho 
builder  has  taken  no  thought  of  these  requirements, 
the  walls  having  to  be  cut  about  and  plugged  to 
securo  the  proper  fixing  of  tho  mouldings  or  rods. 
Most  people  have  a certain  number  of  books  which 
they  want  to  arrange  in  some  convenient  place  in 
the  library  of  the  house ; either  movable  bookcases 
have  to  bo  provided  for  these,  or  if  recesses  be  fitted 
up  there  is  a good  deal  of  extra  exponso  and  damage 
caused  by  cutting  away  tho  walls,  cornice,  and 
skirting ; and  finishings  which  havo  all  cost  monoy 
have  to  be  cut  away  or  covered  up,  bo  that  prac- 


tically double  expense  is  incurred.  I hold  that  all 
these,  to  my  mind,  essential  features  in  every  good 
house  should  be  thought  out  and  arranged  for  in  the 
general  planning  of  the  rooms ; that,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  question  of  planning  furniture  and 
fitting  up  recesses,  windows,  and  other  openings, 
should  be  duly  considered  in  the  original  design  of 
any  house,  and  that  in  many  rooms  of  the  house 
well- constructed  and  useful  furniture  may  be  de- 
signed to  suit  the  different  requirements  of  the 
various  rooms,  which  if  thought  out  in  the  planning 
of  the  house  would  not  only  save  money  being  spent 
in  finishings  which  would  then  be  unnecessary,  but 
would  provide  a large  amount  of  the  heavy  furniture 
of  the  house — such  as  wardrobes,  bookcases,  buffets, 
box-seats,  and  other  useful  fittings — at  considerably 
less  cost  than  the  bought  goods,  and  in  accord  and 
harmony'  with  the  design  of  the  house.”  The  only' 
objection  to  this  seems  to  be  that  the  fixtures 
arranged  as  suggested  would  be  the  property  of  tho 
landlord,  and  that  no  tenant  would  think  ©f  con- 
structing furniture  on  this  scale  who  occupied  his 
house  for  only  a limited  term  of  y'ears — that  is,  on 
a yearly'  agreement,  or  on  the  ordinary  leasehold 
tenure  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  y'ears.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  question  of  constructional 
and  decorative  improvements  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant  will  receive  legislative  consideration 
before  long,  and  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  placed 
on  a different  basis. 

Water. — A plentiful  supply  of  good  pure  water  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  every 
household.  It  is  required  for  many'  purposes — for 
drinking,  for  cooking  food,  for  the  preparation  of  tea 
and  coffee  and  other  beverages,  for  personal  cleanli- 
ness, for  washing  cooking  utensils,  clothes,  floors,  &c., 
and  for  use  in  water-closets.  An  adult  ordinarily 
consumes  for  drinking  purposes  about  half  a gallon 
in  the  24  hours,  and  as  much  will  be  needed  for 
cooking.  This  is  the  general  allowance  for  soldiers 
in  barracks,  but  in  private  houses  a more  liberal 
supply  is  desirable.  For  washing  plates  and  cook- 
ing utensils  one  gallon  per  head  should  be  allowed, 
and  for  house-cleaning  two  gallons  at  least  will  be 
required.  For  washing  clothes  three  gallons  a head 
are  usually  calculated.  An  ordinary  sponge-bath 
holds  about  three  gallons,  so  that  five  gallons  more 
will  be  required  for  purposes  of  ablution.  When  a 
full-longth  bath  is  taken  daily,  40  gallons  more  will 
bo  required.  Even  if  a general  bath  be  taken  only 
once  a week,  at  least  23  gallons  per  head  per  diem 
should  be  allowed,  for  five  gallons  will  bo  roquired 
for  tho  water-closet,  and  tho  wasto  from  leakage 
and  other  causes  will  not  be  loss  than  throe  gallons. 
In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  animals  : 
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ahd  the  possibility  of  having  to  employ  the  water 
for  gardens  or  for  laying  dust  has  not  been  taken 
into  consideration.  In  towns  where  there  are  many 
factories  the  average  supply  of  water  per  head  must 
be  greatly  increased.  It  is  believed  that  in  London 
the  sOpply  of  water  is  about  200  gallons  daily 
for  each  house,  or  40  gallons  a head ; but  in 
many  provincial  towns  where  water  is  plentiful  the 
quantity  is  still  greater.  In  the  principal  Con- 
tinental cities,  and  especially  in  America,  the  supply 
compares  favourably  with  ours ; whilst  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  ancient  Rome,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent public  baths,  from  330  to  350  gallons  per  head 
must  have  been  used  daily. 

Water  must  not  only  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  it  must  be  of  good  quality.  Rain- 
water, carefully  collected,  is  the  purest  natural 
water,  and  being  perfectly  soft,  from  the  absence  of 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
washing  and  cooking,  although  it  is  not  especially 
palatable  as  a drinking  water.  River- water  varies 
much  in  composition,  but  always  contains  more 
solid  matter  than  rain-water.  It  is  generally  good 
and  palatable,  but  the  possibility  of  sewage  con- 
tamination in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Spring- water  is  the  best  for  most  ordi- 
nary purposes,  although  rain-water  is  often  preferred 
for  washing  and  cooking  when  the  spring- water  is 
hard.  Surface  wells  are  liable  to  be  contaminated 
with  impurities  of  all  kinds,  but  water  obtained  from 
wells  50  feet  or  more  deep  is  generally  of  excellent 
quality. 

A good  water  adapted  for  drinking  purposes  should 
possess  certain  characteiistics.  It  should  be  quite 
clear,  it  should  be  free  from  odour  and  taste,  and  it 
should  be  well  aerated.  In  addition,  it  should  bo 
fairly  soft,  or  it  is  not  adapted  for  cooking  and  wash- 
ing purposes.  A hard  water  is  unpleasant  in  many 
ways.  We  recognise  it  easily  enough,  for  it  makes  the 
hands  and  face  rough,  and  the  soap  does  not  lather 
easily.  It  is  bad  for  cooking,  for  making  tea,  and 
for  washing,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
not  especially  good  to  drink.  It  is  expensive  on 
account  of  the  increased  consumption  of  soap  en- 
tailed, to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  time,  trouble,  and 
temper.  It  is  estimated  that  at  Glasgow  alone  a 
saving  of  £36,000  a year  was  effected  by  using  the 
soft  water  of  Loch  Katrine  in  place  of  the  hard 
water  which  had  been  previously  supplied.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  a good  soft  water  laid  on  in 
the  house ; but  if  the  water  is  hard,  the  excess  of 
hardness  can  be  removed  artificially  with  vory  little 
trouble  and  at  a trivial  cost.  When  the  hardness  is 
due  to  tho  presence  of  chalk,  Clarko’s  process,  which 
consists  in  tho  addition  of  lime-water,  is  the  best. 
The  lime  coinbinos  with  the  carbonic  acid;  and  the 


carbonate  of  lime,  both  that  previously  existing  in 
solution  and  that  freshly  formed,  is  deposited,  carry- 
ing down  with  it  the  other  impurities.  Various 
patent  preparations  are  advertised  for  softening  hard 
waters,  and  many  of  them  will  be  found  reliable  and 
efficacious. 

In  every  house  above  tho  cottage  class  there  should 
be  a bath-room,  with  a bath  and  supply  of  hot  water 
laid  on.  In  many  houses  in  our  great  cities  it  will 
be  found  that  no  provision  of  the  kind  has  been 
made.  The  actual  cost  of  fitting  up  a good  bath- 
room  may  seem  considerable,  but  it  should  be 
incurred,  for  the  money  will  be  well  spent.  The 
comfort  of  a good  full-length  bath  in  the  morning  is 
great,  whilst  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  a cold 
bath  before  dinner.  An  ordinary  bath  for  an  adult 
should  hold  from  50  to  60  gallons,  but  smalt  baths 
are  sometimes  made — usually  4 feet  long  and  1 foot 
9 inches  wide — which  hold  only  38  gallons.  A good 
shower-bath  delivers  from  3 to  6 gallons.  The 
cost  of  a stamped  tinned  steel  bath,  5 feet  6 inches 
long,  japanned,  with  valves  and  fittings  complete, 
is  only  about  £5.  When  hot  water  is  not  laid 
on  in  the  house,  a Geyser  will  be  found  useful  for 
supplying  the  bath.  In  many  hotels  in  England  an 
absurd  charge  is  made  of  Is.  for  a cold  bath,  and 
Is.  6d.  for  a warm  one ; this  is  clearly  excessive,  and 
should  be  resisted.  Either  the  use  of  the  bath-room 
should  be  gratuitous,  or  the  charge  should  not 
exceed  sixpence  for  the  towels.  In  many  hotels  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  every  bedroom  is 
furnished  with  a full-length  bath,  for  the  use  of 
which  no  extra  charge  is  made.  The  popularity  of 
these  hotels  probably  more  than  compensates  the 
management  for  the  initial  expenditure. 

Hygiene. — Even  when  all  the  requirements  of 
a healthy  household  are  present,  health  will  not  be 
maintained  unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  hygiene.  A man  may  have  a good  large  airy 
bedroom,  but  if  he  spends  half  his  night  reading  or 
smoking,  and  does  not  seek  his  couch  till  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  it  will  avail  him  little.  The 
dining-room  may  be  admirably  situated,  and  even 
artistically  decorated,  but  if  the  cooking  is  bad,  and 
the  meals  are  taken  hurriedly  and  at  irregular  times, 
the  demon  of  dyspepsia  will  soon  make  his  presence 
felt.  A brain-worker  must  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
or  he  will  not  keep  well.  Should  his  employment 
necessitate  no  physical  exertion,  he  must  supplement 
his  work  by  exorcise  of  some  kind.  People  who 
write  much  soon  grow  lazy,  apathetic,  and  disin- 
clined for  exertion,  especially  as  they  advance  in 
life.  This  tendency  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
exerciso  should  bo  taken  systematically.  Walking 
is  good,  but  walking  alone  without  a companion,  and 
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with  no  spocial  object,  is  not  exhilarating,  and  will 
hardly  suffice.  Lawn  tennis  is  better,  and  brings 
more  muscles  into  play ; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  rackets,  fives,  and  various  other  games  which 
may  be  indulged  in  without  difficulty.  In  London 
and  other  large  cities,  where  out-door  exercise  is  not 
so  easily  obtained,  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  frequent  a 
gymnasium  or  swimming-bath,  or  to  develop  the 
muscles  by  an  hour’s  fencing,  or  a turn  with  the 
gloves  or  single-stick.  Riding  is  excellent  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  and  a bicycle  or  tricycle  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
physiologists  that  in  the  twenty-four  hours  a man 
should  take  an  amount  of  exercise  in  some  form  or 
other  equivalent  to  walking  nine  miles  on  level 
ground. 

Sleep. — A man  who  works  hard  must  have  plenty 
of  sleep,  and  as  a rule  the  sleep  should  be  unbroken 
and  undisturbed.  Most  of  us  work  during  the  day 
and  sleep  at  night ; but  some  people,  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  are  compelled  to  work  at  night 
and  sleep  during  the  day.  Not  long  ago  we  met  a 
gentleman,  a correspondent  of  a provincial  paper, 
who  told  us  that  he  had  not  been  to  bed  at  night 
for  over  twenty-three  years.  He  went  to  the  City 
about  half-past  ten  every  night,  was  kept  pretty 
busily  at  work  until  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and 
then  walked  home  to  Hampstead,  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  and  slept  soundly  till  one  or  two  in  the 
afternoon.  His  health  had  not  suffered,  and  he  said 
that  when  he  took  a holiday  he  was  so  accustomed 
to  the  regularity  of  what  may  be  called  his  irregular 
mode  of  life,  that  he  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  reading,  and  made  his  appearance  at  breakfast 
at  an  hour  which  usually  excited  the  indignation  of 
his  hostess.  In  another  case,  a gentleman,  a well- 
known  member  of  Parliament,  has  for  many  years, 
during  the  Session,  rarely  retired  to  rest  until  day- 
light, and  this  practice  has  in  no  way  impaired  his 
health  or  mental  vigour. 

Even  to  the  rule  that  sleep  should  be  continuous 
and  uninterrupted,  there  seem  to  be  exceptions.  Wo 
may  quote  the  case  of  a well-known  physician,  who, 
after  a busy  day’s  work,  dines  at  eight,  and  then 
dozes  in  his  arm-chair  till  twelve  or  one,  when  he 
awakes  refreshed,  and  works  steadily  at  letters  and 
papers  with  his  secretary  till  five  in  the  morning. 
He  then  goes  to  bed,  and  is  up  in  time  for  breakfast 
at  half-past  nine.  This  is  an  exceptional  mode  of 
life ; and  although  it  may  work  well  in  individual 
oases,  its  general  adoption  is  not  to  be  commended. 
As  long  as  a man  sleeps  well  and  is  not  worried, 
work  rarely  hurts  him.  Worry  means  broken  rest 
at  night,  or  unrofreshing  sleep,  and  then  the  strain 
must  be  relaxed,  or  the  health  gives  way. 


Food.. — A man  or  woman  who  works  hard  must 
have  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it.  Not  only  must  it  be 
of  good  quality,  but  there  should  be  plenty  of  variety, 
and  it  should  be  well  cooked  and  tastefully  served. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  women  who  work  hard  break 
down  so  much  more  frequently  than  men,  is  that 
they  take  too  little  food.  A woman,  for  example, 
engaged  in  teaching,  comes  home  after  a heavy 
day’s  work  tired  and  fagged,  sits  down  to  a cup  of 
tea,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  called  a “ meat  tea,”  and 
then  goes  to  bed,  only  to  pass  a restless,  uncomfort- 
able, wretched  night.  A man  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, recognising  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
nourishment  in  tea,  and,  perhaps,  having  no  special 
liking  for  that  beverage,  eats  “a  good  dinner,” 
which  is  followed  by  a smoke,  a chat,  or  an  hour’s 
light  reading,  before  turning  in  to  bed  and  seeking 
his  well-earned  rest.  Women  too  often  fail  to 
recognise  the  fact,  that  if  they  are  to  work  as  men 
do  they  mast  feed  as  they  do.  Meat  three  times 
a day,  if  hard  work  be  done  and  exercise  taken,  is  not 
too  much. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  than  the 
custom  of  eating  alone.  No  one  who  values  his 
digestive  powers  should  dine  alone.  If  he  has  no 
family  circle,  he  should  dine  at  his  club  or  some 
place  of  public  resort.  In  the  case  of  women  who 
live  alone,  the  problem  is  more  difficult ; but  usually 
a little  inquiry  will  discover  some  one  equally 
unfortunately  situated,  and  companions  in  distress 
soon  learn  to  chum  together.  Female  students 
often  find  it  advantageous  to  join  one  of  the  “ halls  ” 
which  are  now  springing  up  in  connection  with 
many  of  our  colleges  and  larger  educational  estab- 
lishments. There  is  not  only  the  companionship, 
but  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  clubbing  together 
is  a consideration.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  brain- workers,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  live  by  manual  labour  alone,  dinner 
should  be  taken  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  mid- 
day meal  should  not  be  of  a very  heavy  description. 
The  rule  should  be  a good  breakfast,  with  meat, 
or  eggs  and  bacon,  and  tea  or  coffee ; a moderate 
luncheon ; and  then  a good  dinner  at  seven,  or 
thereabouts. 

Five  o’clock  tea  has  become  quite  an  institution, 
and  although  on  social  grounds  it  is  pleasant  enough, 
its  desirability  from  a physiological  point  of  view  is 
open  to  question.  If  five  o’clock  tea  must  be  taken, 
it  should  bo  a single  cup  of  tea  alone;  and  cake 
or  biscuits  or  bread-and-butter  should  be  strictly 
tabooed. 

There  is  probably  a leaning  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  towards  an  early  dinner,  a good  old-fashioned 
tea,  and  then  supper ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  pleasant  enough,  although  it  is  fatal  to  work, 
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or  at  all  events  to  getting  tho  maximum  of  work 
out  of  tho  day.  A heavy  meal  in  tho  middle  of  tho 
day  means  two  or  three  hours  necessarily  devoted  to 
digestion ; whilst  supper  taken  j ust  before  retiring  to 
rest  is  a physiological  mistake. 

Recreation. — Amusement  or  recreation  of  some 
kind  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 
Some  people  manage  to  combine  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, and  this  is  the  best  plan.  A man  who  devotes  an 
hour  to  tennis  or  rackets,  exercises  his  muscles,  rests 
his  brain,  and  is  refreshed.  A gamo  of  chess  is  recrea- 
tion for  a man  who  has  been  out  and  about  all  day, 
and  who  is  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest ; but  it  is  not 
a good  form  of  amusement  for  a sedentary  worker. 
Billiards  is  a good  game,  for  it  exercises  both  arms 
and  legs,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  can 
be  played  in  the  evening  when  other  games  are  not 
available.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  a table 
is  not  to  be  found  in  every  house,  and  that  it  is  often 
played  in  rooms  which  are  hot,  close,  and  badly 
ventilated.  When  there  is  a billiard-room  in  a pri- 
vate house  lighted  by  electricity,  it  is  a healthful 
game  both  for  men  and  women.  Many  a young 
girl  has  been  prevented  from  becoming  round- 
shouldered,  and  perhaps  developing  a-  tendency  to 
consumption,  by  systematic  instruction  in  the  mystery 
of  handling  a cue.  Beading  is  to  many  people  an 
amusement,  but  the  desultory  novel-reading  so  con- 
stantly resorted  to  by  young  ladies,  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  health.  Becreation 
is  essential,  but  it  must  be  of  a healthy  kind,  or  it  is 
worse  than  useless. 

Variety. — Monotony  is  the  cause  of  many  of  our 
diseases,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  we 
could  obtain  more  variety  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment in  our  daily  life.  The  dead  sameness  of  many 
lives  gradually  produces  a sense  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical depression,  which  is  injurious  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  A recent  writer  says  : — 

“We  must  turn  to  middle-class  homes,  and  those 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  lower  middle-class, 
for  joylessness  and  wearying  monotony  in  the  worst 
form.  Without  the  opportunities  of  the  rich,  thoy 
have  not  the  liberty  of  tho  poor;  they  aro  abject 
slaves  of  the  ‘ proprieties,’  being  horribly  in  fear 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  they  are  prone  to  fall  into  a 
deadly  and  depressing  routine,  from  tho  tyranny  of 
which  tho  courage  to  freo  themselves  is  wanting.  It 
is  these  peoplo  who  have  reason  to  say  that  ‘ life 
would  be  tolerablo  but  for  its  pleasures,’  since  even 
their  ‘ hours  of  ease  ’ are  regulated  by  custom.  Tho 
annual  trip  to  the  seaside,  whence  they  return  grato- 
ful  for  the  fact  that  the  seaside  is  behind  thorn  ; tho 
occasional  ‘ at  home,’  whereat  everybody  feols  ner- 


vously conscious  of  everybody  else,  and  boredom  is 
only  kept  at  bay  by  characteristic  satisfaction  in 
doing  ‘ the  correct  thing ; ’ the  wearisome  round  of 
paying  and  receiving  calls,  the  regulation  digital 
exercise  upon  the  family  pianoforte,  the  occasional 
state  visit  to  the  theatre,  the  formal  church-going,  the 
depressing  dinner-party — these  things,  and  others  like 
them,  make  up  the  weary  round  of  so-called  relaxa- 
tions from  the  still  more  weary  every-day  pursuits 
of  family  life.  What  wonder  if  they  prove  too  much 
for  human  nature  ? — if  those  who  share  them  come  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  each  other,  and  know  themselves 
impelled  to  a stronger  feeling  still  ? By  such  a state 
of  things  homes  are  made  miserable,  and  the  light 
of  life  reduced  to  a feeble  glimmer.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  it  P In  the  first  place,  why  not  try 
greater  liberty  in  the  individual  choice  of  pleasures  ? 
Our  stupid  family  code  lays  it  down  that  husband 
and  wife  must  show  themselves  of  one  mind  in  this 
regard,  though  their  real  tastes  be  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  One  prefers  the  seaside  and  the  crowded 
beach ; the  other  looks  longingly  to  a quiet  rural 
retreat,  far  from  the  madding  and  the  gadding  world. 
To  one,  happiness  is  found  in  travel ; to  the  other,  it 
takes  the  form  of  quiescence.  Here  it  is  seen  in  the 
ball-room,  there  in  the  study ; and  so  on,  in  a hun- 
dred ways.  But  what  of  this  ? The  unity  of  the 
family — above  all,  of  the  husband  and  wife — must 
be  preserved  before  the  eyes  of  a censorious  world ; 
and  discontent,  weariness,  irritability,  walk  side  by 
side  with  the  ill-assorted  seekers  of  a pleasure  that 
can  only  satisfy  one.  In  the  name  of  everything 
practical,  why  should  not  husband  and  wife — who 
may  be  a well-mated  couple  without  having  the  same 
tastes  on  all  points — why  should  they  not  go  their 
several  ways  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  permit  their 
children,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  the  same  ? Tho 
result  would  be  a stronger  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
life,  greater  interest  in  one  another’s  amusements, 
and  far  more  complete  toleration  of  divergent  incli- 
nations. True,  the  latitude  in  question  would  tend 
to  keep  the  members  of  a family  apart,  and,  for  ex- 
ample, at  holiday  seasons,  scatter  them.  I contend 
that  even  from  this  nothing  but  good  would  arise. 
The  members  of  our  English  households  see  too 
much  of  each  other  where,  as  is  most  often  tho  case, 
they  aro  not  unitod  by  the  perfect  love  which  ‘ en- 
dureth  all  things.’  Occasional  separation,  there- 
fore, relieves  a felt  strain,  and  not  only  so,  but  tends 
to  create  an  actual  enjoyment  in  reunion  and  re- 
newed companionship.  What  is  all  this  but  an 
argumont  for  tho  personal  liberty  demanded  by  tho 
individuality  of  our  natures,  and  so  long  refused  by 
silly  men  who  would  form  all  humankind  upon  tho 
same  model  P In  that  liberty,  legitimately  exercised, 
there  is  light  and  satisfaction.” 
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The  Family  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  last  when  all  the  institutions  we  know 
have  passed  away.  Before  there  were  kings  or  priests, 
governments  or  temples,  masters  or  slaves,  riches  or 
poverty,  the  Family  existed ; its  history  is  the  history 
of  the  human  race  ; no  human  power  can  destroy  it, 
and  it  will  endure  a3  long  as  man  endures. 

The  family,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a small  com- 
munity formed  hy  the  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman,  hy  the  increase  of  children  horn  to  them, 
and  of  domestic  helpers  who  are  associated  with 
them.  Our  modern  term  for  this  community  is  the 
Household.  As  thus  defined,  the  household  is  the 
germ  of  society.  To  a casual  observer  a household 
may  he  a small  insignificant  affair,  but  to  those  who 
can  see  below  the  surface  its  character  is  a unit  in 
a mighty  sum  whose  total  is  the  character  and  hope 
of  the  time.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  a nation,  we  ought  not  to  go  to  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, to  law  courts,  to  assembly  rooms,  or  to  places 
of  amusement ; we  ought  to  consider  the  homes.  If 
also  we  wanted  to  reform  a nation,  we  should  not 
accomplish  much  by  attempting  to  reform  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  law  courts,  and  similar-  institu- 
tions ; our  best  chance  of  success  would  be  to  begin  at 
the  home,  and  to  take  for  a subject  the  baby  in  its 
mother’s  arms. 

For  the  most  part,  all  that  is  best  in  society  has 
proceeded  from  what  was  best  in  the  home.  If  wo 
inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  the  great  and  good 
men  and  women  who  do  the  best  work,  and  cultivato 
und  guard  what  is  purest  and  highest,  we  shall 
almost  invariably  find  that  they  learnt  their  honesty, 
their  unselfishness,  their  truthfulness,  their  industry, 
when  they  were  children.  Their  virtue  is  a beautiful 
plant,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  and  the  tender 
growth  of  which  was  watched  and  nourished  in  their 
childhood’s  home. 

The  character  of  a homo  is  the  character  of  the 
people  who  constitute  the  household.  When  we  see 
a child  who  is  rough  and  uncouth  in  his  ways,  with- 
out respect  for  the  belongings  and  feelings  of  others, 
we  are  quite  justified  in  concluding  that  his  home  is 
not  a Paradise  on  earth.  When  we  see  a husband  or 
wifo  discontented  and  exacting,  caring  chiefly  for 
what  is  frivolous  and  mean,  quito  reasonably  we 
conclude  that  their  homo  is  not  the  abodo  of  peaco 
and  love.  If  wo  hear  that  in  a certain  household 
honest  servants  stay  long  and  serve  faithfully,  wo 
know  that  the  house  is  well  ordered,  and  that  in  it 
comfort  prevails. 

In  these  days  wo  often  hoar  it  said  that  family  life 
is  declining  and  falling  into  disfavour.  Young 
people  of  both  sexes  are  beginning  to  fancy  that 


they  gain  most  when  they  remain  single  and  work 
their  way  alone.  There  is  no  denying  that  a change 
is  coming  over  our  ideas  of  what  family  life  should  be, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  go  on  until  our 
present  notions  are  considerably  altered.  The  family, 
like  every  other  institution,  makes  progress  as  time 
goes  on,  and  its  usefulness  and  value  can  be  developed. 
But  there  is  little  fear  that  family  life  will  pass  away, 
because  it  has  its  roots  in  the  instincts  of  the  human 
race.  The  fact  is  that  there  never  was  a time  when 
the  sweet  influences  of  home  were  so  much  needed 
as  now.  People  who  have  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  fight  their  way,  are  in  danger  of  growing  hard 
and  selfish.  It  does  them  good  and  keeps  them 
tender-hearted,  when  they  have  a home  to  which 
they  can  return,  and  a husband  or  wife  and  little 
children  in  whose  love  they  can  trust,  and  for  whom 
they  are  called  on  to  sacrifice  themselves. 

What  we  have  most  to  fear  is,  that  the  people  who 
have  homes  and  are  happy  in  them  will  think  that 
home  is  the  limit,  and  that  when  they  have  loved 
their  own,  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of 
them,  and  may  settle  down  and  be  at  ease.  Yet  the 
best  and  highest  use  to  which  we  can  put  a home  is 
to  share  it  with  those  who  have  none,  and  to  make 
it  a centre  from  which  happiness  flows  to  others. 
The  truth  is  that  home  is  a place  whence  our  love 
ought  to  only  begin  to  flow,  and  thence  spread  out 
and  increase  until  it  blesses  our  friends,  our  foes,  and 
all  who  would  be  made  happy  by  it.  Thus  a father’s 
and  mother’s  love  for  their  own  little  ones,  should 
make  them  remember  other  little  ones  who  are  father- 
less and  motherless.  A child’s  reverence  for  his 
parents,  ought  to  make  him  respect  men  and  women 
everywhere.'  We  put  home  to  a miserable  use,  when 
we  make  it  the  grave  as  well  as  the  birthplace  of 
lovb. 

With  this  fear,  however,  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  Our  immediate  concern  is  to  try  to  help  those 
who  have  to  order  the  household,  to  order  it  wisely, 
so  that  it  may  be  a true  home  for  virtue,  comfort,  and 
high  living ; and  that  the  character  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  raised  thereby.  A wise  man  once  said 
that  the  best  way  to  promote  cleanliness,  order,  and 
decent  living  in  the  community,  was  first  of  all  to  in- 
duce every  man  to  sweep  his  own  door-step.  This  is 
very  true,  and  in  the  same  way  we  may  say  that  if 
we  want  to  holp  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
to  make  homo  happy,  we  must  persuade  the  individual 
membors  of  our  various  households  to  aim  at  main- 
taining a high  standard  of  living  in  their  own  homes. 
The  maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  living  in 
tho  household  depends,  however,  first  upon  each 
momber  thereof  filling  his  or  her  allotted  place,  and 
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•doing  his  or  her  allotted  work  in  the  hest  way. 
Perhaps  we  shall  best  arrive  at  an  understanding 
■of  the  situation  if  wo  take  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold one  by  one,  and  consider  what  should  be  the 
position,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  of 
■each. 

The  Master — that  is,  the  Husband,  the  Father, 
the  Head  of  the  House,  the  Bread-winner  — is 
the  responsibl®  individual  whose  name  and  power 
upholds  the  household.  The  term  “ Master  ” is 
hy  some  considered  a little  unfortunate,  because 
it  suggests  arbitrariness.  In  olden  times  the  father 
•of  the  family  was  the  master,  the  despot,  the 
tyrant.  His  wife  was  probably  his  because  he  had 
carried  her  off  by  force,  or  exchanged  her  for  market- 
able commodities ; his  slaves  also  had  been  bought 
tor  pieces  of  money.  He  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  trembled  before  him. 
But  in  the  new  order  under  which  we  now  live,  love 
has  cast  out  fear,  and  it  seems  offering  an  insult  to 
love  to  speak  as  if  it  wished  to  command. 

The  greatest  of  teachers,  however,  once  said  that 
amongst  His  followers  whosoever  would  be  great 
should  be  the  minister,  and  whosoever  would  be  the 
chiefest  should  be  the  servant  of  all.  It  is  very 
much  in  this  sense  that  the  term  “ Master  ” is  still 
given — willingly  and  lovingly  given — to  the  husband 
and  father  of  the  household.  He  is  the  chief,  the 
most  indispensable  member  thereof.  He  holds  the 
place  of  highest  honour;  he  is  the  supporter  and 
sustainer  of  the  establishment.  Should  difference 
of  opinion  arise  amongst  the  members  of  the  family, 
he  is  the  determining  authority ; he  decides  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  and  his  decision  carries  weight.  He 
stands  in  the  thick  of  the  fight ; he  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict ; and  protects  those  whom  he  loves 
from  danger  and  from  harm. 

But,  more  than  this,  he  is  the  legal  representative 
of  the  family.  He  is  the  person  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  responsible  for  all  debts  and 
liabilities.  In  him  is  represented  the  political  power 
— so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  representation  in  Parliament 
is  concerned.  It  is  in  his  name  that  servants  are 
engaged  and  contracts  made ; and  if  any  of  the 
family  were  to  get  into  difficulties,  he  would  be  the 
person  at  once  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  same. 
Also  he  has  certain  recognised  legal  obligations 
resting  upon  him,  and  occupies  a certain  position 
with  regard  to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants. 
It  will  be  well  to  consider  these  in  order. 

Legal  Position  of  Husband  and  Wife. — 
— A husband  is  bound  to  supply  his  wife  with  all 
necessaries  of  life  so  long  as  the  two  live  together ; 
and  even  if  the  wife  is  living  apart  from  her  hus- 


band, he  is  bound  to  provide  for  her  if  the  separation 
is  due  to  no  fault  of  hers.  Broadly  stated,  this  was 
up  to  a recent  date  the  whole  duty  of  a husband 
with  regard  to  his  wife  as  defined  by  English  law, 
and  it  rested  on  the  theory  that  husband  and  wife 
were  one  person.  This  one,  however,  was  the  hus- 
band. Unless  special  marriage  settlements  obviated 
the  hardship,  he  owned  the  property  of  both,  and 
his  wife  was  entirely  in  his  pow  er.  But  quite  re- 
cently this  arrangement  has  been  altered.  The 
Married  Women’s  Property  Acts  of  1870,  1874,  and 
1883  (the  last-named  being  the  one  under  which  we 
are  now  living)  have  introduced  great  changes  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  husband,  and  they  have 
quite  altered  the  legal  relations  which  have  hereto- 
fore existed  between  the  two.  So  far  as  property  is 
concerned,  husband  and  wife  are  now  no  longer  one, 
but  each  is  independent  of  the  other. 

The  Act  which  came  into  force  on  January  1st, 
1883,  affects  somewhat  differently  pexsons  married 
at  different  periods.  Thus,  women  married  before 
August  9th,  1870,  can  hold  and  can  invest,  indepen- 
dently of  their  husbands,  earnings  or  wages  gained 
in  an  occupation  carried  on  apart  from  that  husband. 
They  can  also  hold  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
to  which  they  became  entitled  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1883.  Women  married  between  August 
9th,  1870,  and  July  30th,  1874,  are  liable  for  debts 
contracted  by  themselves  before  marriage.  Husbands 
married  before  this  date  are  liable  for  their  waves’ 
debts.  But  where  husbands  and  wives  have  been 
married  between  July  30th,  1874,  and  January  1st, 
1883,  husbands  are  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  wives 
contracted  before  marriage  to  the  extent  of  the 
assets  they  received  with  their  wives.  After  January 
1st,  1883,  however,  a married  woman  may  acquire, 
hold,  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal  property,  as 
her  separate  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she 
were  a single  woman,  and  not  responsible  to  trustees. 
Also  she  can  make  contracts  with  regard  to  her 
separate  property,  and  can  bring  actions  in  her  owm 
name  for  the  protection  of  her  own  property,  or  the 
redress  of  any  personal  injury,  although  she  cannot 
take  proceedings  against  her  husband  while  the}'  are 
living  together.  This  Act  does  not  interfere  with 
marriage  settlements. 

A special  clause  of  the  Act  of  1883  was  passed  to 
protect  the  earnings  of  women  who  were  married 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment.  This  clause  clearly 
provides  that  “ every  woman  married  before  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
and  hold,  and  to  dispose  of  as  her  separate  property, 
all  real  and  personal  property,  her  title  to  which, 
whether  vested  or  contingent,  and  whether  in  pos- 
session, revension,  or  remainder,  shall  accrue  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  including  all  wages, 
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earnings,  money,  and  property  so  gained  and ' ac- 
quired as  aforesaid.”  It  follows  from  this  clause 
that  a husband  cannot  now  dispose  of  his  wife’s 
earnings,  or  of  his  wife’s  property,  whether  she  was 
married  before  or  after  the  Act.  Formerly  he  could 
have  done  so,  but  now  he  cannot.  A good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  on  this  point,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  plainly  stated.  Every  woman 
now  has  absolute  control  over  her  own  earnings,  and 
complete  enjoyment  of  her  own  property. 

This  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  protect  women,  and  in  a great 
many  cases  its  success  has  been  undoubted,  for  it 
has  acted  most  beneficially.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  works  two  ways, 
and  that,  while  it  gives  women  power  and  privilege, 
it  also  places  responsibilities  upon  them  of  which 
before  they  knew  nothing.  For  instance,  since  it 
was  passed  women  have  to  be  careful  that  they  do 
not  sell  their  husband’s  property  without  his  leave  ; 
if  they  do,  they  may  render  themselves  liable  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Also  if  they  dispose  of  their 
property  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  husbands, 
they  have  to  take  the  consequences;  whereas  in 
former  times  they  might  have  escaped.  Thus  the 
Act  burdens  women  as  well  as  relieves  them. 

Recent  legislation  has  also  occupied  itself  in 
dealing  with  husbands  who  desert  their  wives.  In 
1886  an  Act  entitled  “ The  Married  Women’s  Mainten- 
ance Act”  was  passed,  and  received  the  Royal  assent. 
The  following  were  the  effects  of  its  provisions : — 

By  this  Act  a married  woman  deserted  by  her 
husband  can  summon  him  before  any  two  justices  in 
petty  sessions,  or  any  stipendiary  magistrate,  who,  if 
satisfied  that  the  husband,  being  able  wholly  or  in 
part  to  maintain  his  wife,  or  his  wife  and  family,  has 
wilfully  refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  and  has  de- 
serted his  wife,  may  order  that  the  husband  shall 
pay  to  his  wife  such  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
pounds,  as  the  justices  or  magistrate  may  consider 
to  be  in  accordance  with  his  means,  and  with  any 
means  the  wife  may  have  for  the  support  of  her 
family.  The  magistrate  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time  to  vary  the  order,  on  the  application  of 
either  the  husband  or  wife,  upon  proof  that  the 
means  of  the  husband  or  wife  have  been  altered  in 
amount  since  the  original  order,  or  any  subsequent 
order  varying  it,  shall  have  been  made.  A summons 
under  this  Act  shall  bo  applied  for  and  granted  and 
served  in  the  samo  manner  as  summonses  are  now 
granted,  applied  for,  and  served  in  cases  of  assault, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  said  justices  or  magis- 
trate shall  direct. 

As  a matter  of  course,  laws  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above  are  requirod  only  in  those  sad  cases  where 
duty  is  neglected  and  wrong  is  being  done.  Whero 


people  live  happily  together,  they  are  not  needed  and. 
are  never  thought  of.  Then,  the  last  person  whom, 
a woman  needs  to  be  protected  against  is  her 
husband ; he  is  rather  her  protector,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  his  children,  against  all  foes,  and  happy 
indeed  are  the  wife  and  children  who  have  an 
affectionate  and  wise  husband  and  father,  on  whom 
they  may  depend,  and  in  whom  they  can  trust. 

Making  a Will.— All  the  more  depends  upon 
this,  because  the  law  deals  very  extraordinarily  with, 
his  wife  and  children  should  the  husband  die  without 
a will.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  understand  the  situation 
if  we  quote  the  words  of  a lawyer  learned  in  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  distribution  according  to  the  In- 
testacy Law  of  the  personal  property  of  a married 
man  who  dies  without  a will.  He  says,  “A  man  dies 
intestate;  one- third  of  his  property  goes  to  his'  wife, 
and  the  rest  to  his  children,  or,  if  he  has  no  children, 
one-half  of  it  goes  to  his  wife,  and  one-half  of  it  to 
his  other  relations.  But  if  a woman  dies  intestate, 
the  whole  of  her  property  goes  to  her  husband,  her 
children  get  nothing ; and  in  case  she  has  no  children, 
her  other  relations  get  nothing  either.  Now  observe 
the  effect.  Suppose  a woman  marries  twice,  and  dies 
without  making  a will ; her  children  by  her  first 
husband  are  dependent  on  their  stepfather’s  gene- 
rosity. All  their  mother’s  fortune  belongs  to  him.” 

Few  husbands  would  consider  this  right,  yet  manj- 
a widow  has  been  left  destitute  from  sheer  ignorance 
of  it.  The  practical  lesson  and  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  husband  whose  wife  is 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  who  has  any  property 
to  bequeath,  at  once  to  make  his  will,  disposing  of 
that  property  in  the  way  he  considers  best  and  fair 
for  all.  As  years  pass  on,  arrangements  which  were 
best  when  made  at  an  early  period  may  be  no  longer 
so,  and  therefore  every  man  should  re-consider  his 
testamentary  dispositions  at  due  intervals,  and  espe- 
cially after  any  material  change  in  his  circumstances- 
It  is  both  wrong  and  cruel  not  to  do  this,  and  to  do  se 
deliberately  and  dispassionately,  while  in  full  posses- 
sion of  health  and  faculties,  may  save  much  heart- 
burning and  distress,  which  the  husband  and  father, 
could  he  only  have  foreseen  it,  would  have  given 
anything  to  prevent.  Remember  that,  without  a 
will,  at  most  only  half  your  property  can  go  to  your 
wife,  and  if  there  aro  any  children,  only  one-third 
of  the  personal  property.  If  that  seems  wrong,  it 
should  be  made  right  without  delay.  A woman  who 
has  property  will  also  be  wise  in  many  cases  to  make 
a will. 

Legal  Position  of  a Father. — It  has  been 
very  truly  said  that  if  there  was  one  case  more 
than  another  in  which  there  was  no  room,  for 
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law,  it  would  be  the  case  of  the  relations  between 
parent  and  child.  Yet  there  aro  now  and  again  un- 
natural parents  to  ho  met  with  who  will  not  fulfil 
their  duty,  and  law  is  needed  to  mako  them 
observe  it. 

By  the  law  of  England  a child  is  an  infant  until 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  During 
his  infancy  his  custody  belongs  in  the  first  place, 
and  against  all  other  persons,  to  the  father,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  children  by  nature  and 
nurture.  If  any  one  tries  to  take  his  children  from 
him,  the  father  can  recover  them  ; and  if  he  dies,  he 
can  by  his  will  appoint  guardians  to  stand  in  his 
stead.  In  return  he  is  bound  to  protect,  maintain, 
feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate  his  children.  If  he 
were  to  run  away  and  leave  them,  the  authorities 
oould  seize  his  goods  and  sell  them  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  children’s  necessities.  Yet  the  law  does  not 
say  in  what  style  the  father  is  to  bring  up  his 
children ; about  this  he  can  please  himself,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  make  them  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  whatever  debts 
a child  under  age  may  contract,  or  whatever  ex- 
penses he  may  incur,  the  father  is  bound  to  meet 
them.  This  is  not  the  case.  If  the  father  deter- 
minedly refuses  to  pay,  a judge  and  jury  will  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  goods  bought  were 
“necessary.”  Some  of  the  decisions  which  have 
been  made  by  juries  on  this  point  have  been  very 
remarkable.  It  has  been  ruled  by  judges,  without 
consulting  a jury,  that  the  following  articles  were  not 
necessary  : — Expensive  dinners  supplied  in  private 
rooms,  a pair  of  solitaire  studs  costing  £25,  a 
goblet  costing  £15  (the  items  last  named  were  for  a 
baronet’s  son) ; a chronometer  worth  £68  for  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
following  articles  have  been  allowed : — A gold  watch 
to  an  undergraduate  ; a gold  latch-key  to  an  officer 
in  the  Life  Guards;  a diamond  ring  to  the  son  of  a 
nobleman.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  peoplo  who 
supply  goods  to  minors  must  take  the  risk  of  their 
being  pronounced  unnecessary. 

Where  the  father  has  been  guilty  of  gross  im- 
morality be  is  sometimes  deprived  of  the  custody 
of  his  children.  In  special  circumstances,  also,  his 
Tights  are  modified  after  the  child  attains  the  ago  of 
fourteen.  But  a child  who  wishes  to  bo  free  from 
his  father’s  control  must  go  before  the  court  and  say 
so  ; and  unless  he  does  this  a father  has  a legal  right 
to  his  obedience. 

Education. — The  most  important  duty  which 
parents  havo  to  perform  is  that  of  educating  their 
children  to  fit  them  to  do  their  duty  in  the  world. 
“ Education  is  the  bread  of  the  soul,”  and  as  the 
law  providos  that  a father  must  provide  his  child 


with  food  to  support  his  body,  so  it  is  quite  right 
that  he  should  also  be  called  upon  to  supply  the 
education  without  which  all  his  powers  will  remain 
dormant,  just  as  the  power  which  is  in  a grain  of 
wheat  lies  dormant  when  it  is  cast  into  stony  ground, 
and  is  never  watered  or  cared  for  by  the  gardener. 
There  are  people  even  in  these  days  who  think  that 
it  is  hard  that  a father  should  have  to  educate  his 
children,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  please 
himself  whether  he  educates  them  or  not.  Yet  if  a 
wicked  father  were  to  starve  a child’s  body,  were  to 
break  his  arm  so  that  he  could  not  work,  or  were  to 
knock  out  his  eye  so  that  he  could  not  see,  the  law 
would  interfere,  and  would  punish  the  cruelty ; and 
we  all  agree  that  this  is  just  and  right.  So,  if  we 
think  about  it,  we  shall  agree  that  it  is  just  and  right 
for  the  law  to  interfere  if  a father  (through  ignorance, 
not  cruelty)  by  depriving  his  child  of  education 
starves  his  soul,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  the 
most  of  his  life.  The  sotil  of  a child  is  worth  more 
than  his  body,  and  the  law  ought  to  protect  both. 

Yet  though,  when  we  think  about  it,  this  fact  seems 
obvious  enough,  it  was  not  until  quite  recently  that 
the  law  of  England  took  any  steps  to  enforce  tho 
performance  of  this  part  of  a parent’s  duties.  Even 
now  it  is  only  the  elementary  part  of  a child’s  edu- 
cation which  is  regulated  by  law. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  every  parent  is 
bound  to  educate  his  children  in  accordance  with  his 
rank  in  life.  What  that  education  should  be,  will 
be  discussed  later.  The  point  now  insisted  upon  is 
that  no  parent  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  education  al- 
together. The  great  Education  Act  was  passed  in 
1870,  but  the  duty  of  the  parent  in  educating  his 
child  was  most  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1877.  This  Act  declares  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child 
(meaning  thereby  a child  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fourteen)  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  sufficient 
elementary  instruction  in  reading, writing,  and  arith- 
metic ; the  duty  to  be  enforced  by  the  orders  and 
penalties  specified  in  the  Act.  The  employment  of 
children  under  the  age  of  ten,  or  over  that  age 
without  a certificate  of  proficiency,  or  of  previous 
due  attendance  at  a certified  efficient  school,  is  pro- 
hibited unless  the  child  is  attending  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Factory  Acts  or  the  bye-law  under  tho 
Education  Act.  By  the  Act  of  1892,  education  ia 
Elementary  Board  Schools  and  assisted  schools  was 
made  absolutely  free,  the  law  thus  recognising  the 
claim  of  every  child  to  bo  instructed  in  tho  elements 
of  useful  knowledge. 

Control  of  Children. — Until  quite  recently  tho 
father  alone  had  power  over  the  children;  tho  other 
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parent  had  none.  Most  people  take  it  for  granted  that 
of  course  women  have  always  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  offspring,  for  who  has  a greater 
claim  than  a mother  to  control  a child  P Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  up  to  June,  1886,  a mother  had  no  legal 
power  whatever  over  her  children  during  the  life- 
time of  the  father.  Even  after  his  death  he  had 
more  power  over  them  than  the  living  mother.  He 
might,  without  consulting  his  wife,  make  a will 
appointing  a guardian  who  would  have  more  control 
over  the  children  than  the  mother  would  have. 

There  was  undoubtedly  great  hardship  in  these 
regulations,  hut  the  hardship  was  seldom  felt,  because 
as  a rule  English  husbands  and  fathers  never  think 
of  setting  aside  the  mother  of  their  children.  But 
sometimes,  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  men  were 
inclined  to  be  arbitrary,  mothers  had  much  to  suffer, 
and  great  injustice  was  done.  Now,  however,  the 
law  is  altered,  and  the  rights  of  fathers  as  compared 
with  mothers  are  regulated  by  law.  The  same  Par- 
liament (that  of  1886)  which  passed  the  “ Married 
Women’s  Maintenance  Act,”  passed  also  the  “ Guar- 
dianship of  Infants  Act,”  and  both  Acts  are  now  in 
force.  The  following  is  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  last-named  Act : — 

“ If  a mother  survives  the  father,  sho  is  to  be  the 
guardian  of  her  children,  either  alone,  when  no 
guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  father,  or  jointly 
with  any  guardian  appointed  by  the  father.  The 
mother  may,  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  any  person  or 
persons  to  be  guardian  or  guardians  of  her  children 
after  her  own  death  and  the  death  of  the  father  of 
the  children  ; and  where  guardians  are  appointed  by 
both  parents  they  shall  act  jointly. 

“ The  mother  may,  by  deed  or  will,  provisionally 
nominate  any  person  or  persons  to  act  as  guardian 
or  guardians  of  her  children  after  the  death  of  her- 
self and  of  the  father  of  the  children,  and  where 
guardians  are  appointed  by  both  parents  they  shall 
act  jointly. 

“The  mother  may,  by  deed  or  will,  provisionally 
nominate  some  fit  person  or  persons  to  act  as  guar- 
dian or  guardians  of  her  children  after  her  death 
jointly  with  the  father;  and  the  Court  after  her 
death,  if  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
that  the  father  is  for  any  reason  unfitted  to  be  the 
solo  guardian  of  his  children,  may  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  guardian  or  guardians,  who  shall 
thereupon  be  authorised  and  empowered  so  to  act  as 
aforesaid,  or  make  such  other  order  in  respect  of  the 
guardianship  as  tho  Court  shall  think  right.”  (“  The 
Court”  in  a caso  of  this  kind  is,  in  England  and 
Ireland,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  or  tho  County 
Court  of  tho  district  in  which  tho  respondent  or 
respondents  or  any  of  them  may  reside ; in  Scot- 
land, the  Court  of  Session  or  tho  Sheriff  Court  within 


whose  jurisdiction  the  respondent  or  respondents  or 
any  of  them  may  reside.) 

“ In  the  event  of  guardians  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  a question  affecting  the  welfare  of  an  infant, 
any  of  them  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  its  direction, 
and  the  Court  may  make  such  order  or  orders  re- 
garding the  matters  in  difference  as  it  shall  think 
proper.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  now,  according  to  English 
law,  fathers  and  mothers  have  equal  power  over  their 
children — at  least,  after  the  death  of  the  father. 

Legal  Position  of  Master  and  Servants. 

— The  relationship  which  exists  between  a master 
and  the  domestic  servants  of  the  household  is 
fairly  well  understood.  Usually  these  servants  are 
hired  by  the  month,  and  either  party  may  end  the 
service  at  will  on  giving  a clear  month’s  warning, 
no  matter  from  what  date.  The  duties,  privileges, 
and  perquisites  of  servants  are  details  specially  agreed 
upon  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  they  will 
be  considered  later.  If  on  either  side  service  is  ter- 
minated without  warning  being  given,  a month’s 
wages  may  be  demanded  or  forfeited.  If,  however, 
a domestic  servant  does  something  flagrantly  wrong — 
such  as  getting  intoxicated,  committing  a theft,  wil- 
fully refusing  to  obey  lawful  orders,  or  staying  out 
all  night  without  being  able  to  give  a satisfactory 
reason  for  so  doing— instant  dismissal  is  permitted. 
Where  theft  is  suspected,  the  supposed  culprit  is 
usually  given  into  custody;  the  person  who  makes 
the  charge  being  liable  to  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment or  for  defamation  of  character  if  it  can- 
not be  sustained. 

If  any  injury  happens  to  a servant  while  engaged 
in  the  master’s  work,  the  master  or  mistress  is  now 
liable  for  the  same ; and  if  the  servant  becomes  dis- 
abled, he  or  she  must  not  be  discharged  without  a 
month’s  warning  or  a month’s  wages. 

Such  are  tho  legal  relations  of  a master  to  the 
various  members  of  his  household.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tho  duties  of 
a master,  a husband,  and  a father  were  done  when 
the  legal  obligations  were  fulfilled.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  legal  obligations  of  a householder  form  a 
very  small  part  of  his  duty,  although  they  are 
generally  known  and  are  rarely  neglected,  partly 
because  certain  penalties  are  attached  to  their  non- 
fulfilment. 

Moral  Influence.— The  most  important  duty 
of  tho  master  of  tho  house  is  moral.  On  tho 
master  tho  character  and  usefulness  of  tho  house- 
hold depond ; and  all  tho  members  of  tho  house- 
hold tako  their  tono  from  him.  If  ho  is  kind, 
genorous,  and  oven-tomporod,  the  members  of  his 
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family  are  likely  to  become  cheerful,  trusting,  and 
bright.  If  he  is  tyrannical,  or  of:  a querulous, 
grumbling  disposition,  there  is  no  wonder  if  they  are 
resentful,  suspicious,  and  irritable.  If  he  is  strong 
and  reasonable,  so  that  he  can  maintain  authority, 
they  obey  the  rules  ho  lays  down,  and  are  all  tho 
happier  for  .doing  so ; for  in  a well-ordered  house- 
hold it  is  always  felt  that  the  master  is  the  supreme 
authority.  Other  opinions  than  his  may  be  held, 
other  counsels  considered,  but  in  the  end  his  will 
should  be  the  law  of  the  house. 

When  women  are  wise,  they  almost  invariably  see 
the  justice  of  this  arrangement,  and  readily  fall  in 
with  it.  But  even  if  such  a painful  circumstance 
should  arise  as  that  the  wife  did  not  see  with  her 
husband,  his  will  should  still  be  obeyed  where  a prin- 
ciple is  involved,  or  where  a question  of  what  is  right 
and  best  has  to  be  decided.  Take  as  an  example  a 
circumstance  not  at  all  unlikely  to  occur,  where  a 
foolish  mother,  anxious  to  follow  the  fashion,  desires 
to  “ lace  up  ” her  girls,  and  give  them  a wasp-like 
waist.  The  father,  better  informed,  understands  the 
danger  to  health  of  such  treatment,  and  wishes  to 
avoid  it ; but  his  wife  persists  in  going  her  own  way. 
In  such  a case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
“put  his  foot  down,”  as  the  Saying  is,  and  declare  that 
he  would  not  allow  this  wrong  to  be  done.  Or  take 
a man  who  had  married  a second  time,  and  then 
found  that  his  first  wife’s  children  were  not  treated 
by  their  step-  mother  with  the  affection  and  kindness 
which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  ■ children  in  their 
father’s  house.  The  father  who  in  such  a case  did 
not  resolutely  protect  the  offspring  of  his  first  wife, 
would  deserve  the  contempt  of  right-minded  people. 
Evil  must  necessarily  result  from  such  lamentable 
division ; but  even  such  evil  would  be  less  than  to 
weakly  allow  cruelty  and  injustice. 

It  should,  however,  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  master  in  the  household  is 
most  powerful,  when  it  is  kept  in  abeyance  as  a 
regular  thing,  and  brought  into  force  only  on  special 
occasions.  There  are  mistresses  of  households  who 
continually  make  demands  on  the  authority  of  the 
master,  appeal  to  him  to  command  the  obedience  of 
children  or  servants,  and  use  his  will  as  a lever  to 
gain  their  own  ends.  Conduct  of  this  kind  is  a mistake : 
it  weakens  the  authority  of  the  master,  and  it  makes 
a very  painful  exhibition  of  the  incapacity  of  tho 
mistress.  The  authority  of  the  master  ought  never 
to  be  actually  invoked,  excepting  in  serious  crises  of 
family  life  ; and  the  mother  who  insists  upon  bring- 
ing it  forward  for  trifles,  effectually  destroy^  it  by 
frittering  it  away  as  well  as  her  own. 

- Some  of  these  sayings  may  seem  hard,  yet  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  they  are  true.  In  well- 
ordered  households  the  authority  of  tho  master  is  a 


most  powerful  instrument  for  good,  and  it  ought  to 
bo  guarded  and  cared  for  as  of  priceless  value,  and 
wisely  used,  that  it  may  be  made  the.  most  of.  If 
wives  and  mothers  were  wise,  they  would  spare  no 
pains  to  preserve  untarnished  tho  honour  of  the 
husband,  father,  and  master  who  presides  over  the 
house.  There  is  nothing  which  can  compensate  a 
child  for  the  loss  of  the  feeling  of  filial  reverence  and 
affection.  To  grow  up  with  the  consciousness,  which 
becomes  stronger  as  the  years  roll  by,  that  the  father 
and  master  is  worthy,  honourable,  wise,  true,  just, 
and  capable,  is  a powerful  influence  for  good.  A child 
who  believes  that  his  father  is  good,  feels  called  upon 
to  be  good  also,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  is  worthy 
of  such  a sire ; but  a child  who  gets  an  idea  that 
his  father  is  not  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  is  very 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  many  wives 
are  not  always  as  careful  as  they  might  be  to 
make  their  children  respect  the  father.  If  any 
little  thing  happens  to  go  wrong  in  the  home,  if  the 
father  does  not  come  home  exactly  at  the  expected 
time,  or  if  he  has  been  rather  unreasonable  or 
inconsiderate,  through  thoughtlessness  their  wives 
will  speak  of  their  annoyance  before  the  children, 
quite  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  “ the  mind  of 
a child  is  wax  to  receive,  but  marble  to  retain.” 
The  words  uttered  by  the  mother  in  momen- 
tary anger  against  the  father,  will  probably  be  for- 
gotten by  herself  almost  as  soon  as  spoken ; by 
merely  expressing  her  annoyance  she  will  have 
thrown  it  off.  But  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  child  will  probably  be  lasting.  Even 
under  the  greatest  provocation,  a mother  has  no 
right  to  speak  disparagingly  of  her  husband  before 
his  children  ; if  she  does,  she  is  doing  grievous  wrong 
to  both.  Whatever  a husband’s  faults  may  be,  his 
wife  should  be  the  special  guardian  of  his  honour ; 
it  is  her  business  to  preserve  his  image  untarnished 
in  the  household,  and  before  the  world,  but  more 
than  all  in  the  hearts  of  the  children. 

If,  however,  his  rightful  position  in  the  household 
is  to  be  maintained,  the  father  must  himself  so  act 
as  to  be  treated  with  proper  respect.  In  these  days 
fathers  are  sometimes  not  nearly  as  careful  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  this  matter.  Years  ago  parents  made 
a great  point  of  receiving  honour  and  respect  from 
their  children,  so  much  so  that  in  what  was  called 
the  best  society  a child  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
seated  in  the  presence  of  his  parents ; he  never 
thought  of  chattering  before  them,  or  of  expressing 
his  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs;  and  if  he 
went  from  home,  and  had  to  write  to  them,  he  ad- 
dressed his  father  or  his  mother  as  “ Honoured 
Sir  ” or  “ Honoured  Mother,”  and  signed  himself 
“ Your  dutiful  child.” 
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The  change  from  this  state  of  things  is  mainly  for 
the  better ; parents  are  now  less  despotic  and  more 
demonstratively  affectionate — probably  more  truly 
parental.  Yet  there  is  cause  for  fear  that  we  are 
going  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  we  find 
it  not  at  all  unusual  for  children  to  behave  as  if  they 
were  the  most  important  members  of  the  household  ; 
to  contradict  their  fathers  ; to  speak  of  them  behind 
their  backs  as  “ the  governor,”  or  “ the  old  boy,” 
and  to  greet  them  in  a “ hail  fellow  well  met  ” style. 
How  many  children,  again,  impose  upon  the  good- 
nature of  the  mother,  and  permit  her  to  sacrifice 
herself  as  a matter  of  course  for  their  convenience  ! 
There  is  undoubtedly  something  wrong,  and  the  mis- 
chief is  of  a kind  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  master 
of  the  house  to  remedy.  Want  of  respect  and  dis- 
regard permitted  in  children,  is  likely  to  develop 
into  contempt  in  grown-up  young  men  and  women ; 
and  the  father  who  does  not  check  the  development 
of  this  evil,  is  preparing  much  pain  for  himself  and 
his  wife  in  the  future. 

In  connection  with  the  moral  training  of  children, 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mason  writes  : — 

“ There  is  a feeling  abroad  that  the  behaviour  of 
a child  to  his  parent  is  a matter  between  those  two 
alone  ; that  if  the  parent  choose  to  absolve  his  child 
from  any  close  confidence,  from  obedience,  respectful 
demeanour,  that  is  his  business ; ho  has  as  much 
right  to  do  so  as  the  slave-owner  has  to  manumit  his 
slaves.  At  the  same  time  two  other  notions  prevail 

that  the  kindest  and  best  thing  parents  can  do  by 
their  children  is  to  give  them  ‘a  good  time,’  as  the 
Americans  put  it ; and  that  the  children  of  these  days 
are  so  much  in  advance  of  anything  that  went  before 
them,  that  it  is  rather  absurd  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
ordination to  parents  not  half  so  clever  as  themselves. 
The  outcome  of  these  three  popular  fallacies  is  that 


many  parents  give  up  the  strict  government  of  their 
children  at  a very  early  age  ; and  lax  discipline,  im- 
perfect confidence,  free-and-easy  manners,  the  habit 
of  doing  that  which  is  right  in  their  own  eyes,  are 
permitted  to  grow  up. 

“ That  school  boys  and  girls  should  be  thus  thrown 
upon  their  own  government  is  a blow  to  the  interests 
oi  society,  and  a great  loss  to  themselves-tho  loss  of 
that  careful  moral  training  which  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  their  parents  to  afford.  The  problem  is-how 
to  maintain  due  parental  dignity,  and  yet  to  keep 
p the  flow  of  affectionato  intimacy,  confidence,  and 
friendly  playfulness.  Now  hero  is  the  secret  of 
home  government-put  the  child  into  the  attitude  of 
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not  accident,  but  is  a real  office  which  they  have 
been  appointed  to  fill,  they  would  find  it  easier  to 
assume  the  dignity  of  persons  called  upon  to  re- 
present a Greater  than  themselves.” 

Fathers  and  mothers  should  never  omit  to  act  upon 
the  hint  here  thrown  out  by  Miss  Mason,  but  they 
should  also  remember  that,  with  children,  example 
is  worth  far  more  than  precept,  and  that  the  most 
effectual  means  of  winning  a child’s  respect  is  to 
deserve  it ; by  being  honest  and  true,  and  by  never 
attempting  to  appear  to  be  what  they  are  not. 
Children  are  wonderfully  keen  observers,  and  no- 
thing  destroys  their  respect  so  much  as  a sham. 

There  are  many  fathers  in  these  days  who  are  not 
so  well  educated  than  their  children,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence become  uneasy  lest  their  children  should 
despise  them  on  this  account.  There  is  much  more 
danger  of  the  calamity  occurring  when  the  father 
pretends  to  know  more  than  he  really  does  know,  than 
there  is  when  he  honestly  makes  no  pretence,  but 
contents  himself  with  making  the  best  of  the  know- 
ledge he  possesses.  The  value  of  the  respect  gained 
by  these  means  is  that  it  increases  as  the  years  roll  on, 
and  as  the  child  becomes  wiser  and  more  discerning. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  selfish- 
ness in  children  is  a great  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  respect  for  parents,  because  children  quite  un- 
consciously, and  without  intending  to  do  anythin**- 
wrong,  form  a habit  of  thinking  of  themselves  first” 
and  are  quite  content  that  father  and  mother  should 
sacrifice  comfort,  ease,  and  time  for  their  advantage. 
Mothers  are  great  delinquents  in  this  matter,  and 
there  is  many  a boy  who  has  grown  up  selfish,  and, 
on  account  of  selfishness,  a source  of  trial  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  who  has  been  made  so 
by  his  mother.  Loving  mothers  delight  in  sacrifice, 
and  they  do  not  consider  that  they  actually  harm 
their  darlings  when  they  indulge  themselves  in  this 
respect.  Love,  selfishness,  and  the  abnegation  of 
self,  grow  with  exercise,  and  the  most  selfish  people 
m the  world  are  usually  tho  people  who  are  made 
much  of,  and  who  are  quite  satisfied  to  bo  made 
much  of.  Knowing  all  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  of  the  house  to  uso  his  authority  to  prevent 
liis  children  being  made  selfish  through  their  mother 
being  made  a slave.  If  he  is  on  tho  look-out  for  the 
right  to  bo  done,  he  may,  by  uttering  a few  words 
whilo  his  children  are  young,  rouso  their  moral  sense 
and  by  setting  them  in  the  way  of  consideration  for 
their  mother,  raise  tho  tone  of  the  whole  household 

“ 8urcI>r  my  littlc  daughter  will  not  let  her  mother 
run  upstairs,  when  sho  is  in  tho  room  ; ” or,  “ My  boy 
open  tho  door  for  your  mother ; ” or,  “Give  your 
mother  the  easy-chair:”  little  utterances  like  these 
place  tho  mother  on  that  pinnacle  of  family  love 
and  honour  which  is  never  occupied  by  a woman 
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excepting  when  her  husband  puts  her  there,  but 
which  is  associated  with  more  of  peace,  joy,  and 
restful  comfort,  than  any  other  position  which  a 
woman  can  occupy  on  this  earth. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  through  the 
father’s  kind  thoughtfulness  exerted  in  this  way,  the 
children  as  woll  as  the  mother  are  benefited,  and  in 
other  ways  than  the  great  one  of  being  saved  from 
selfishness.  Through  learning  to  be  on  the  look-out 
to  meet  the  wishes  and  supply  the  needs  of  others 
rather  than  their  own,  they  gain  a polish  and  a 
natural  refinement  of  manner  which  can  be  imparted 
in  no  other  way.  Politeness  which  is  kept  for  ex- 
hibition only  before  strangers  is  irksomo  and  stiff ; 
there  is  nothing  free  and  spontaneous  about  it ; but 
the  politeness  which  is  a habit  of  the  daily  life,  which 
was  begun  in  childhood  and  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  individual,  and  become  strong  with 
his  strength,  and  which  is  the  expression  of  kindly 
thought  for  others’  needs,  is  a charm  more  attractive 
than  beauty,  and  more  capable  of  winning  love  than 
fine  clothing  or  dazzling  accomplishments. 

This  picture  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively rare.  Truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  men  who  speak  slightingly  of  their  wives, 
not  only  before  their  children,  but  before  their 
friends  and  companions.  If  they  could  see  clearly, 
they  would  know  that  in  acting  thus  they  injure 
no  one  so  much  as  themselves.  Eight-minded 
people  always  feel  contempt  for  a man  who 
attacks  the  woman  who  has  given  herself  to  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  instincts  of  human  nature 
which  leads  men  to  sympathise  with  the  weak  who 
are  maligned  ; and  a husband  who  speaks  against  his 
wife,  almost  invariably  excites  the  indignation  and 
aversion  of  his  listeners  against  himself.  Again, 
if  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  ideas  of  the 
average  master  of  a household  by  the  conversation 
of  some  men  whom  we  meet  in  every-day  life,  we 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  scarcely 
had  any  true  notion  of  the  responsibilities,  duties, 
privileges,  joys,  and  obligations  which  belong  to 
their  position.  Such  people  talk  as  if  their  homes 
were  places  where  they  have  a right,  before  every- 
thing, to  be  made  comfortable.  If  the  arrangements 
are  not  exactly  to  their  minds  they  feel  themselves 
injured.  If  when  they  go  homo  tho  meals  are  not 
excellently  cooked  and  attractively  served,  having 
cost  meanwhile  almost  nothing ; if  the  children  are  not 
absolutely  obedient  and  quiet,  if  the  wife  and  mother 
docs  not  cheerfully  sacrifice  timo  and  strength  for 
their  benefit  under  most  trying  circumstances,  they 
regard  themselves  as  martyrs.  They  seem  to  look 
upon  the  home  as  a place  which  exists  for  them 
alone,  and  whero  they  can  grumble  at  their  will. 
Yet  if  trials  and  difficulties  arise  in  the  home  they 


enter  it  as  little  as  possible.  If  they  have  a holi- 
day, the  one  idea  of  men  of  this  sort  is  to  get 
away  from  home ; and  they  never  think  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  wife  to  get  away  also, 
although  as  a mattor  of  fact  a wife  and  mother, 
whose  duty  lies  in  the  house  and  with  the  children, 
needs  occasional  change  far  more  than  a man 
does  who  goes  to  business  and  sees  fresh  faces 
every  day.  The  evenings  and  the  leisure,  too, 
of  those  masters  are  spent  away  from  home ; they 
do  not  confide  their  thoughts  and  plans  to  their 
home-folk,  but  content  themselves  when  under 
their  own  roof  with  grumbling  and  scolding. 

Not  all  masters  are  such,  however.  For  the 
most  part,  English  husbands  and  fathers  are  most 
kind,  affectionate,  and  considerate.  They  spare  no 
pains  to  benefit  their  families;  they  desire  more 
than  anything  else  the  well-being  of  those  -who 
bear  their  name.  They  think,  plan,  work,  and 
feel  for  wife  and  children,  and  find  it  no  hardship  to 
spend  and  be  spent  on  their  behalf.  Even  of  some 
who  talk  when  with  acquaintances  a3  if  they  were 
tyrants,  the  majority  are  really  very  kindly,  well- 
meaning  individuals,  who  would  shrink  from  be-  \ 
having  selfishly  if  they  know  what  they  were 
about,  though  they  seem  almost  proud  to  represent 
themselves  as  much  worse  than  they  really  are. 

As  for  masters  who  are  really  tyrannical  and 
selfish  in  their  dealings  with  the  members  of  their 
household,  it  is  somewhat  of  a satisfaction  to  note 
that  they  invariably  get  paid  back  in  their  own 
coin.  They  despise  love  and  home,  and  they  never 
taste  its  joys;  they  take  their  pleasures  away  from 
wife  and  children,  and  gradually  wife  and  children 
learn  to  do  without  them,  and  to  feel  their  presence 
a burden.  Their  heaviest  punishment  comes,  how- 
ever, when  the  children  grow  older.  There  is 
no  relationship  in  this  world  which  yields  greater 
happiness,  and  is  more  full  of  satisfaction,  than 
that  of  friendship  between  father  and  mother  and 
grown-up  children.  But,  like  most  other  joys 
worth  having,  this  joy  needs  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared and  built  up.  A father  who  would  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  his  children  when  they  are  young 
men  and  young  women,  must  win  it  when  they 
are  babies  and  boys  and  girls.  He  must,  while 
they  are  young,  share  their  pleasures,  sympathise 
with  their  trials,  and  teach  them  to  feel  that  he 
is  their  friend.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  when  the 
timo  comes  for  them  to  choose  their  own  friends, 

“ father  ” will  not  be  one  of  them. 

Without  doubt  a father  who  thus  tries  to  win 
his  children’s  confidence  will  again  and  again  havo 
to  mako  tho  sacrifice  of  his  own  ease  and  con- 
venience; but  if  ho  does  this  judiciously,  ho  will 
in  tho  long  run  gain  much  more  than  he  has  lost. 
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It  was  said  a little  while  ago  that  nothing  could 
compensate  a child  for  the  loss  of  the  feeling  of 
filial  reverence  and  respect.  So  we  may  say,  that 
nothing  can  atone  to  a parent  for  the  loss  of 
satisfactory  relations  with  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters.  To  be  disappointed  in  children  is  a 
cause  of  bitterness  and  pain  to  thousands  of  parents ; 
and  yet  these  parents  forget  in  the  time  of  their 
opportunity  that  children  are  very  much  what 
parents  train  them  to  he. 

Tastes  and  Pursuits. — While  it  is  thus 
true  that  the  moral  tone  of  a household  depends 
upon  the  master  thereof,  it  is  equally  true  that 
his  tastes  influence  theirs.  If  he  is  fond  of 
reading  good  books,  the  children  grow  up  to  do 
the  same,  and  the  wife  is  very  proud  of  the 
superiority  of  the  family.  If  he  has  a turn  for 
mechanics,  and  can  handle  tools  skilfully,  the  benefit 
is  felt  everywhere ; there  is  a general  feeling  that 
no  one  need  be  put  to  inconvenience  for  lack  of 
small,  repairs  or  ingenious  contrivances,  because 
“ father  ’ is  sure  to  know  at  once  what  is  wanted.  If 
the  father  cares  for  show,  and  is  more  anxious  to 
make  a good  appearance  than  he  is  to  pay  his  way 
and  do  what  is  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  the 
family  are  sure  to  follow  suit,  and  to  value  display 
before  reality.  If  he  cares  for  mean  things,  for 
racing,  or  betting,  the  family  will  inevitably  bo 
interested  in  them  also.  If  he  loves  to  have  his 
surroundings  clean  and  orderly,  he  will  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  making  them  so.  If  his  chief 
idea  is  faithfulness  to  duty,  his  children  are  very 
likely  to  imitate  his  lofty  example. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  tastes  of  a wife  lie 
in  one  direction,  and  those  of  the  husband  in  another ; 
but  it  is  almost  always  the  tastes  of  the  husband 
which  prevail.  The  house  is  divided  against  itself, 
but  it  is  the  master  who  carries  off  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory ; for  it  is  seldom  that  a wife  can  override  the 
tendency  of  her  husband’s  likings.  As  a rule,  what 
he.  likes  is  the  Law'  of  the  house ; and  if  through  his 
being  a nonentity  this  rule  is  broken,  the  result  is 
confusion  and  loss  of  purposo  and  aim. 

Expenditure. — One  of  tho  greatest  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  tho  household  is 
the  difficulty  of  managing  money.  In  this  matter 
the  master  makes  a great  mistake  who  does  not  at 
least  take  his  wife  into  his  counsels,  and  draw  up 
plans  with  her  as  to  the  details  of  expenditure.  It 
w tho  place  of  tho  mistress  of  tho  family  to  lay  out 
tho  small  sums  of  monoy  needed  for  domestic  re- 
quirements ; and  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  a wifo 
can  perform  work  of  this  kind  in  a cheerful  spirit 
it  she  is  simply  made  tho  medium  of  payment,  and- 
employed  to  convey  sums  from  tho  customer  to  the 


tradesman.  If  she  is  a good  wife,  the  greatest 
help  that  can  be  given  her  is  to  trust  her  fully,  and 
to  let  her  share  with  her  husband  the  responsibility 
of  making  both  ends  meet.  In  households  w'here  the 
greatest  comfort  is  obtained  out  of  the  most  limited 
means,  We  generally  find  that  the  control  of  the 
money  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  wife ; and  we 
know  of  cases  where  even  professional  men,  pushed 
to  the  utmost  in  their  owrn  work,  have  committed  all 
pecuniary  matters  to  their  wives  wdth  good  results, 
though  this  would  not  be  a proper  procedure  in 
many  other  cases.  Some  women  have  a faculty  for 
spending  money  wisely,  and  all  can  give  time  to  the 
achievement  of  small  economies  in  a way  which 
would  be  impossible  to  a man.  Yet,  granting  all 
this,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  master,  husband, 
father,  is  tho  representative  of  property  in  the  eye  of 
the  law';  and  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  style 
of  living,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  expenditure, 
ought  to  be  in  his  hands.  If  debt  were  incurred,  the 
master  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty  ; undoubtedly 
ho  ought  to  take  steps  to  make  himself  secure 
against  debt,  and  he  ought  to  have  the  control  of 
the  strings  of  the  purse  which  contains  the  income, 
and  see  that  the  money  is  wisely  divided.  This  im- 
portant subject  will  be  dealt  with  more  at  length  in 
future  articles,  when  the  disposal  of  various  incomes 
will  be  considered ; meantime  we  need  only  say  that 
a master  who  fails  to  perform  this  duty  of  at  least 
deciding  upon  the  proper  scale  of  expenditure  is 
preparing  the  wray  for  disaster. 

Absence.  One  advantage  which  a master  gains 
when  he  takes  his  wife  into  his  full  confidence,  is  tho 
avoidance  of  difficulties  during  his  absence  from  home. 
Where  the  master  prefers  to  rule  his  household  arbi- 
trarily, he  ought  to  be  always  on  the  spot  if  he  intends 
to  have  his  wishes  carried  out ; but  when  his  w'ife  is 
his  other  self,  sharing  his  views,  knowing  his  wishes, 
and  acquainted  with  his  plans,  ho  is  quite  safe  in  this 
respect.  Even  under  these  circumstances,  however, 
any  master  who  is  known  to  be  periodically  absent 
at  stated  limes  will  be  wise  to  arrange  wdth  his 
wife  that  unless  a special  signature,  agreed  upon 
between  them,  is  affixed  to  any  message  purporting 
to  be  brought  to  her  from  him  when  ho  is  away, 
she  shall  take  no  heed  of  the  request  conveyed 
therein.  For  in  these  days  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  dishonest  persons  to  calculate  upon  the  master’s 
absence,  and  to  call  at  his  house,  professedly  com- 
ing  from  him,  and  asking  for  money  or  clothing 
which  ho  is  supposed  to  require.  Strict  orders  also 
should  bo  given  to  servants  that  no  accounts  are 
to  be  paid,  and  nothing  whatover  is  to  be  given  to 
strangers,  during  tho  absence'  of  tho  master  and 
mistress.  Iroublo  has  arisen  so  frequently  through 
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this  rulo  being  disregarded,  that  it  ought  to  bo  made 
tho  subject  of  special  attention. 

If,  then,  we  try  to  sum  up  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  master  of  tho  house,  wo 
arrive  at  the  opinion  that  tho  master  is  tho  re- 
sponsible head  of  tho  family  ; ho  is  understood  to  be 
the  strongest,  the  wisest,  tho  most  capable  person 
belonging  to  it ; and  also  he  is  the  one  who  ought 
to  bear  the  heaviest  share  of  the  burden  thereof. 
There  arc  men  who  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do 
this,  simply  because  they  work  to  provide  tho  means. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Experienced  poli- 
tical economists  tell  us  that  it  .is  much  more  difficult 
to  spend  money  wisely  than  it  is  to  earn  money. 
The  wife  therefore  who,  acting  as  her  husband’s 
steward,  judiciously  lays  out  the  income  which  he 
makes,  deserves  his  respect  and  sympathy  ; and  if  he 
is  a generous  kindly  man,  he  will  give  her  full  credit 
for  the  best  intentions,  and  warm  praise  when  she 
achieves  a little  success.  Women  very  much  appre- 
ciate praise  from  tho  men  they  love,  and  if  husbands 
were  more  liberal  in  bestowing  praise  and  affectionate 
words,  women  would  be  much  happier  than  they  now 
are. 

Still  one  more  detail  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Where 
the  income  is  not  large  enough  for  the  employment 


of  servants,  the  master  of  the  house  ought  to  charge 
himself  with  tho  performance  of  those  domestic  duties 
which  call  for  special  physical  strength.  Where  no 
servant  is  kept,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  carry 
coal,  to  lift  furniture,  to  do  all  those  heavier  tasks 
which,  while  not  occupying  very  much  time,  are  yet 
a strain  upon  the  constitution,  which  women,  and 
especially  women  who  are  bearing  children,  are  not 
able  to  bear.  There  are  numbers  of  women  who 
have  been  injured  for  life  through  having  carried 
burdens  and  lifted  weights  beyond  their  strength ; 
and  there  is  many  a woman  who  has  had  to  suffer 
for  years,  who  need  never  have  suffered  at  all  if  the 
master  of  the  house  had  understood  what  v as  going 
on  under  his  eyes.  A good  master,  therefore,  will 
think  of  these  things.  Fortunately  for  women,  men 
are  more  enlightened  in  these  matters  than  they  used 
to  be.  For  one  man  who  twenty  years  ago  was  taught 
to  consider  his  wife  and  try  to  spare  her,  there  are 
fifty  men  to-day  willing  and  anxious  to  do  this;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  authority  of 
the  master  of  the  household  will  in  the  future  rest  more 
than  ever  it  has  done  in  the  past  on  the  love  rather 
than  on  the  fear  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  him. 
What  a difference  this  wll  make  in  the  experience 
of  the  family  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  say. 


FAMILY 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  life  of  a household  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  daily  meals.  These,  if 
properly  conducted,  can  be  made  not  only  a season 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  but  also  be  a time  for,  and  a 
means  of,  useful  education  for  young  children,  and 
of  pleasant  helpful  intercourse  when  those  children 
have  grown  into  youths  and  maidens. 

Some  people  doubtless  think  that  to  get  a certain 
amount  of  nourishment  into  thorn  is  tho  sole  aim  and 
object  of  a meal,  and  to  accomplish  this  aim  they  eat 
their  food  as  speedily  as  possible,  without  caring  to 
converse  while  doing  so.  Tho  result  is  that  they  fail 
even  in  that  object,  for  food  eaten  hastily  cannot  digest 
properly,  and  docs  not  therefore  give  the  strength  to 
the  body  that  it  would  do  if  partaken  of  more  slowly. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  to  spend  too  much  time  upon  eating 
and  drinking ; but  people  arc  much  less  likely  to 
make  that  error  in  these  days  of  want  of  time  and 
of  overwork. 

Training  of  Children. — When  young  child- 
ren are  present,  it  is  especially  important  that  the 
meal  should  not  be  a hasty  one.  If  the  mother  is 


MEALS. 

entirely  occupied  in  seeing  how  quickly  she  can  get 
the  breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea  finished,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  her  little 
ones  tho  ordinary  rules  of  the  table.  And  these 
little  rules  and  little  ways,  so  easy  to  learn  and 
get  into,  and  yet  so  easy  to  miss,  will  make  a great 
difference  to  tho  child’s  comfort  in  the  present,  and 
very  likely  to  more  than  his  comfort— to  his  social 
position — in  tho  future.  The  way  Tom  holds  his 
spoon,  or  passes  the  salt  and  pepper  to  his  sister,  may 
not  to-day  soem  to  signify  very  much ; but  wait  until 
Tom  grows  a little  older,  and  then  very  likely  the 
way  he  does  oi;  does  not  hold  his  spoon,  or  assist 
other  guests  at  tabic,  may  prejudice  well-bred  people 
against  him  and  keep  him  from  their  dinner  and  tea 
tables.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  polite  habits  and 
ways  while  we  are  young  than  when  we  are  older : 
and  it  is  only  by  continual  practice  that  we  get  so 
used  to  them  that  they  become  natural  to  us. 

The.  ono  great  secret  of  good  manners,  and  of 
many  other  good  things,  is  self-forgetfulness  — 
thought  for  others  rather  than  for  oneself;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  for  children  to  learn  both  the 
one  and  the  other  at  the  family  dinner  - table. 
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Indeed,  the  only  time  for  children  to  learn  the 
proper  ways  of  holding  the  various  articles  used  in 
eating,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  looking  after 
their  parents’  and  one  another’s  wants,  and  all  the 
other  little  points  of  etiquette  connected  with  the 
table,  is  at  the  family  meals,  whilst  the  members  of 
the  family  are  still  young.  It  is,  therefore,  for  this 
reason  most  desirable  that  tho  meals  should  not  be 
hurried. 

Punctuality. — If  meals  are  to  be  at  all  comfort- 
able, the  servants  of  the  household  must  be  trained  to 
have  them  ready  at  the  stated  hours,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  must  learn  to  be  punctual  in 
observing  these  hours.  There  cannot  possibly  be 
any  comfort  at  breakfast,  for  example,  if  each 
member  of  the  household  appears  at  the  table  at  a 
different  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
dishes  and  plates  hot,  and  no  tea  is  improved  by 
standing  for  an  hour.  So  long  as  breakfast  is  the 
somewhat  formal  meal  which  it  generally  is  in 
England,  it  must  be  served  at  a stated  hour,  and 
this  hour  must  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  The  Continental  fashion  certainly  has  its 
advantages  for  late  risers.  When  the  coffee  is  on 
the  stove,  keeping  hot,  and  rolls  and  butter  are  the 
only  food  provided,  it  does  not  signify  very  much 
if  each  one  have  a different  breakfast-hour ; but 
when  there  is  a more  elaborate  morning  meal, 
punctuality  is  necessary  for  comfort. 

It  is  very  advisable,  too,  that  the  hour  for  break- 
fast be  so  fixed  as  to  give  sufficient  time  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  finish  the  meal  before  he 
or  she  has  to  begin  the  day’s  work.  Many  a day’s 
work  is  done  badly  because  the  worker  has  hurried 
over  his  or  her  breakfast,  or  perhaps  has  had  no 
proper  breakfast  at  all.  For  children  attending 
schools,  an  early  punctual  breakfast  is  most  neces- 
sary; indeed,  for  every  family  meal  and  every 
member  of  a family,  punctuality  cannot  be  too 
strictly  insisted  upon.  At  the  same  time,  punctu- 
ality is  a virtue  by  no  means  easy  of  attainment. 
Servants  are  rarely  punctual  naturally,  and  it  often 
needs  long  training  and  much  patience  to  make 
them  so.  It  is  a good  plan  to  get  servants  to  aim  at 
having  everything  ready  ten  minutes  before  the 
proper  hour.  The  extra  ton  minutes  is  rarely 
wasted. 

J udicious  Intervals.— Not  only  should  all  the 
family  meals  be  at  stated  hours,  but  the  mistress 
of  the  household  should  endeavour  to  fix  these 
hours,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  employ- 
ments and  duties  of  the  members  of  tho  family, 
but  also  in  such  a way  that  each  meal  is  not 
too  near  to,  or  too  fur  from,  the  next.  This  is  not 


always  easy  to  manage  where  there  are  many  people 
and  many  duties  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  important.  A very  early  breakfast  and  a some- 
what late  dinner,  with  nothing  to  eat  between,  will 
probably  result  in  loss  of  appetite  and  headache.  If 
the  early  breakfast  and  the  late  dinner  are  neces- 
sities, it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  each  member 
of  the  family  shall  have  some  refreshment  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  though  it  be  only  a glass  of 
milk  and  a biscuit.  Eating  between  meals  should, 
of  course,  always  be  discouraged  as  far  as  possible ; 
still,  long  hours  between  meals  is  of  the  two  the 
worse  evil.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Pavy,  the  great 
authority  upon  food,  writes  as  follows: — “Suppos- 
ing breakfast  to  be  taken  at  8 or  9 a.m.,  the  next 
meal,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  is  called,  should 
follow  about  1 or  2.  A fairly  substantial  meal 
should  be  taken  at  this  time,  and  it  does  not  signify 
whether  it  goes  under  the  name  of  luncheon  or 
dinner.”  Again  he  says — “ The  error  is  often  made 
of  omitting  to  take  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or 
of  only  taking  a biscuit  or  something  of  equal  insig- 
nificance. There  are  many  business  or  professional 
men  who,  after  leaving  home  for  their  office  or 
chambers  in  the  morning,  do  not  taste  food,  or,  if 
they  do,  take  only  a minute  quantity,  until  they 
return  in  the  evening.  Actively  engaged  all  day, 
the  system  becomes  exhausted,  and  they  arrive  home 
in  a thoroughly  jaded  or  worn-out  condition.  They 
expect  that  their  dinner  is  to  revive  them.  It  may 
do  so  for  awhile,  but  it  is  only  a question  of  time 
how  long  this  system  can  be  earned  on  before  evil 
consequences  arise.” 

“ Three  substantial  meals — morning,  midday,  and 
evening — should  be  taken,  and,  unless  the  interval 
between  one  or  the  other  be  considerably  prolonged, 
no  intermediate  repast  of  solid  food  is  taken.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  beneficial  for  a person  to  be  constantly 
eating  through  the  day.  Some  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  food  at  odd  times  between  the  meals,  but  such 
a practice  is  not  to  be  upheld.  Eating  should  be 
confined  to  the  meals,  otherwise  a constant  state  of 
repletion  is  kept  up,  and  the  stomach  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  resting.” 

Cheerfulness. — Besides  taking  the  meals  at  re- 
gular intervals,  it  is  very  advisable  that  there  should 
be  pleasant,  cheerful  conversation  whilst  they  are 
being  eaten.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  food 
digests  more  quickly  if  the  individual  who  takes  it 
is  in  a cheerful  frame  of  mind.  Every  one  knows 
how  trouble  of  any  kind  causes  loss  of  appetite.  Can 
any  one  who  is  worried  eat  a good  dinner?  And 
who  has  not  known  a pieco  of  bad  news  to  take 
away  entirely  a good  appetite  ? 

Experience  teaches  us  tho  advisability  of  being 
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Fright  and  lively  at  meal-times.  In  olden  times  our 
forefathers,  having  learnt  this  lesson,  kept  jesters 
at  their  tablo  to  oxcito  laughter  and  merriment,  and 
an  old  German  doctor  tolls  us  that  “ laughter  is  a 
great  help  to  digestion.” 

If,  however,  the  meal  is  to  he  a cheerful  one,  tho 
table  itself  must  bo  bright  and  pretty;  thoso  who  sit 
down  to  the  table  must  bo  tidily  and  neatly  dressed. 
It  is  most  necessary  to  bring  up  children  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  form  a habit  of  always  coming 
to  the  table  neat  and  clean.  They  should  be  told 
that  they  show  themselves  wanting  in  proper  respect 
to  their  parents  if  they  do  otherwise.  How  can  the 
meal  be  a cheerful  one,  if  those  at  the  table  do  not 
look  bright  and  tidy  ? 

Somo  people  take  great  pains  to  be  tidy  at  the 
later  meals  of  the  day,  but  attach  little  importance 
to  the  first  meal,  the  breakfast.  They  will  appear 
at  the  breakfast-table  only  partly  dressed — that  is  to 
say,  in  a dressing-gown,  with  hair  which  is  not  pro- 
perly arranged.  This  is  a sure  sign  of  want  of  good- 
breeding. It  is  just  as  easy  to  dress  neatly  before 
breakfast  as  afterwards,  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed 
for  dressing.  That  is  of  course  the  secret. 

Reading  at  meal-times  is  a practice  to  be  greatly 
discouraged.  If  a meal  has  to  be  taken  in  solitude, 
a book  is  a great  temptation ; but  tho  book  will  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  It  may  encourage  cheerful- 
ness, but  if  the  mind  is  pre-occupied,  digestion  will 
be  hindered  ; and,  indeed,  should  the  book  prove  in- 
teresting, it  is  probable  that  digestion  will  not  go  on 
at  all,  for  the. food  will  be  entirely  forgotten.  At  all 
meal-times  it  is  far  better  to  arrive  at  a cheerful 
state  of  mind  by  means  of  pleasant  company  than 
by  an  amusing  book. 

Family  Re-union  —It  is  very  desirable,  if  in 
any  way  possible,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
family  should  all  meet  at  one  meal  at  least  dur- 
ing the  day,  be  that  meal  dinner,  tea,  or  supper. 
It  will  be  all  the  hotter  if  this  family  meal  can 
take  place  in  the  evening,  when  every  one  has  a 
certain  amount  of  leisure,  so  that  the  repast  can 
be  mado  a time  for  rest  and  enjoyment,  for  help- 
ful counsel,  for  pleasant  conversation,  and  talk 
concerning  the  events  of  the  day.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  when  the  children  are,  in  one 
sense,  children  no  longer,  but  growing  boys  and 
girls,  or  even  when  they  are  still  oldor.  Unless 
there  is  a time  at  which,  in  tho  ordinary  courso 
of  things,  all  tho  family  assemble  together,  it  is 
•very  easy  for  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  parents 
and  children,  to  drift  apart,  each  going  his  or  her 
own  way  without  troubling  much  about  one  another. 

On  tho  other  hand,  if  all  meet  at  the  evening  meal, 
the  table  may  be  prettily  set  out,  decorated  with 


flowers,  and  mado  as  attractive  and  comfortable  as 
possible ; then  conversation  is  sure  to  flow  easily, 
each  one  taking  his  part  and  telling  some  little 
incident  of  his  day’s  work.  In  this  way,  almost  un- 
consciously, the  brother  and  sister  become  interested 
in  one  another’s  doings,  and  so  keep  closer  together. 
If  there  is  no  such  general  time  for  rest  and  meet- 
ing, without  any  intention  or  any  desire — indeed, 
almost  without  knowing  it — there  is  a danger  that 
oven  tho  members  of  the  same  family  may  get  dif- 
ferent interests  and  lead  quite  separate  lives. 

Auban’gemknt  of  the  Ta»i.e. 

The  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a meal  must  to 
a great  extent  depend  upon  tho  arrangement  of 
the  table.  If  it  is  properly  and  tastefully  set  out, 
those  sitting  down  to  it  will  eat  with  far  greater 
appetite.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  worth  while 
that  time  and  trouble  should  be  devoted  to  the 
details  of  arrangement  and  decoration. 

If  the  table  is  carelessly  laid,  with  unpolished 
silver  and  glass,  a dirty  table-cloth,  and  no  flowers, 
it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  sit  round  it  will  care 
to  spend  any  more  time  upon  their  meals  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  meal-time  cannot  be 
made  a time  for  rest  if  everything  on  the  table 
is  suggestive  of  hurry  and  bustle;  nor  a time  for 
enjoyment  if  there  is  nothing  pretty  to  look  at. 
and  nothing  to  make  the  table  attractive.  Just  as 
much  care  should  be  taken  in  laying  tho  table  for 
the  home  meal  as  for  a dinner-party.  Doubtless 
there  will  not  be  as  many  articles  used,  or  quite 
such  elaborate  flower  arrangements ; but  everything 
should  be  at  any  rate  spotlessly  clean  and  bright, 
and  flowers  of  somo  kind,  or  a plant,  should  always 
be  on  the  tablo. 

All  Clean  and  Bright. — Hero  is  the  secret  of 
success.  It  does  not  need  expensive  glass  or  china 
or  table-linen  to  make  a table  look  attractive  and 
inviting.  Cheap  glass,  if  it  has  been  chosen  with 
taste,  and  very  inexpensive  china,  may  decorate  our 
tables  ; but  if  these  belongings  are  clean  and  bright, 
they  will  look  far  better  than  they  would  do  if  ugly, 
unpolished,  and  dirty,  even  though  ever  so  costly. 

It  is  no  use  taking  pains  with  tho  laying  of  the 
table,  if  the  room  in  which  the  meal  is  to  be  taken 
is  untidy.  The  first  thing  to  bo  done,  then,  is 
to  see  that  tho  room  itself  is  quite  tidy  and  free 
from  dust.  If  it  is  winter-time,  and  fires  are 
needed,  the  hoarth  will  probably  require  attention, 
for  nothing  makes  a room  look  more  untidy  than  a 
dirty  hearth.  Sweep  up  tho  cinders,  then,  and  do 
any  dusting  that  is  needed,  before  beginning  to 
lay  the  table. 

The  table-cloth  is  the  next  consideration.  This 
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should  he  quite  clean  of  courso,  and  as  fresh-looking 
as  possible.  If  ever 3'  time  it  is  taken  off  the  table- 
cloth is  folded  neatly  and  put  into  a press,  it  will 
keep  clean  much  longer  than  if  it  is  simply  folded 
and  kept  in  a drawer.  Again,  if  a table-cloth  is  to 
look  well,  it  must  never  be  put  on  the  table  singly, 
with  nothing  between  it  and  the  boards.  An  old 
table-cloth  or  a piece  of  thick  flannel  should  always 
be  placed  underneath  it.  Every  cloth  will  look 
better  if  thus  laid  ; and  if  anything  should  be  spilled 
or  upset,  the  old  cloth  will  not  be  spoilt,  whereas  a 
polished  table,  or  oven  an  unpolished  one,  might  be 
injured  thereby.  Also  a double  cloth  will  be  more 
comfortable  to  the  touch,  and  the  plates  and  dishes 
can  be  more  quietly  placed  and  moved  on  it  than 
upon  one  with  a table  directly  underneath. 

The  table-cloth  being  laid  smoothly  and  neatly,  the 
various  articles  needed  must  next  be  made  ready. 
These  will  of  course  greatly  depend  upon  the  meal, 
and  the  food  to  be  provided.  Whatever  they  are, 
however,  they  must  be  clean  and  polished.  It  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  keep  a piece  of  wash-leather  in  a 
cupboard  of  the  room  in  which  the  meals  are  taken, 
and  to  give  ever}'  article  an  extra  polish  before 
placing  it  on  the  table.  The  glass  and  silver  cannot 
be  too  bright,  and  a little  extra  rubbing  is  not  likely 
to  hurt  them. 

The  Breakfast-Table. — Breakfast  is  the  first 
meal  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  setting  of  the  table  for  this  meal. 
The  cups  and  saucers,  with  the  teaspoons,  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  front  of  the 
mistress.  The  appearance  of  the  breakfast-tablo 
will  naturally  depend  very  much  upon  the  china. 
Cheap  and  pretty  breakfast  sets  arc  easy  to  get  now- 
adays, if  only  a little  care  and  taste  be  expended  in 
choosing  them.  It  is  not  indeed  desirable  that 
the  crockery  in  every-day  use  should  be  of  a very 
expensive  kind — breakages  will  happen  in  the  best- 
regulated  families;  and  if  the  ware  is  not  very 
costly,  or  if  it  is  not  of  a very  peculiar  pattern,  it 
will  be  more  easily  replaced,  and  cause  much  less 
anxiety  to  its  owner,  than  if  it  were  rare,  precious, 
and  expensive.  At  tho  same  time,  if  crockery  is  to 
look  well  it  must  be  of  a pretty  pattern,  and  must 
be  treated  with  respect. 

It  is  not  a bad  plan,  whero  there  are  children,  to 
pi 0 vide  each  child  with  its  own  particular  cup  or 
mug,  with  plate  and  saucer  to  match,  as  tho  child 
will  then  take  care  of  its  special  belongings ; and 
>£  they  should  get  broken  by  any  chance,  tho  wholo 
household  is  sure  to  hoar  of  it.  Another  plan  which 
is  to  be  recommended  for  tho  preservation  of 
crockery  and  glass  of  all  kinds  is  that  every  article 
purchased  should  be  boiled,  before  it  is  brought  into 


use , and  then  loft  to  cool  as  slowly  as  possible,  leav- 
ing the  hot  water  in  a warm  place  till  the  very  last. 
It  should  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  house  be  put 
into  cold  water,  brought  slowly  to  the  boil,  then 
allowed  to  go  quite  cold  slowly'  before  being  touched. 
Glass  and  china  thus  treated  would  not  crack  nearly 
so  soon  as  they  will  do  if  the  treatment  be  neg- 
lected. 

Besides  the  cups  and  saucers,  there  must  be  stands 
provided  for  the  coffee-pot  and  tea-pot,  sugar-basins 
and  milk -jugs.  Two  milk-jugs  will  be  needed — one 
for  hot,  and  one  for  cold  milk — if  both  tea  and  coffee 
are  taken ; and  all  these  articles  must  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  If  the  tea  is  made  at  the  table 
(and  some  people  greatly  prefer  making  their  own 
tea),  a spirit-lamp  and  small  kettle  will  also  bo 
necessary.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  the  kettle  aDd 
spirit-lamp  on  the  table,  even  if  it  is  only  for  hot 
water  to  replenish  the  tea-pot.  Water  in  a jug 
very  quickly  gets  lukewarm,  and  quite  spoils  the 
tea ; and  urns  are  not  as  usual  as  they  once  were.  In 
addition  to  the  cups,  saucers,  &c.,  the  mistress  will 
need  a plate)  knife  and  fork,  or  fish-knife  and  fork, 
to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  herself.  Plates, 
knives,  &c.,  must  also  be  arranged  round  the  table 
for  each  person,  with  spoons,  or  any  other  article  re- 
quired. These  should  be  placed  quite  straight  and 
even,  and  not  too  near  the  edge  of  the  table,  lest  they 
be  knocked  off.  Small  cruet-stands  and  salt-cellars 
should  be  put  at  the  comers  of  the  table,  with  table- 
spoons. It  is  quite  as  well  for  the  salt-cellars  and 
cruet-stands  to  be  of  glass  or  china  for  every-day  use  : 
indeed,  silver  or  plated  ones  are  best  kept  for  state 
occasions,  as  to  clean  them  makes  much  extra  work 
where  the  number  of  domestic  helpers  is  limited. 
The  cruet-stands  must  be  examined  ever}'  day,  and 
the  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper-pots  washed  out  and 
refilled.  This  is  a most  important  detail ; it  is  very- 
unpleasant  to  find  stale  mustard  when  one  fancies 
such  a relish. 

If  there  are  any  hot  dishes,  these  should  be  placed 
opposite  the  master,  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  If, 
however,  there  are  only  a master  and  mistress  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  it  is  more  comfortable 
to  make  the  side  of  the  table  the  master’s  place. 
The  bread  and  bread- knife  should  be  put  on  the 
table,  with  the  butter  and  butter-knife  by  tho  sido  ; 
and  if  there  are  small  children,  a plate  of  bread-and- 
butter  will  be  needed  as  well.  In  the  centre  of  the 
table  the  flowers  or  plants  will  bo  placed;  but  of 
them  more  will  be  said  presently. 

As  a rule,  there  is  no  waiting  expected  at  break- 
fast, so  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  try  and  think  of 
everything  likely  to  bo  needed  beforehand.  Bo  sure 
that  thero  are  tho  right  number  of  articles,  and  not 
one  short,  for  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to  ring  tho  bell 
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and  fetch  a maid  from  upstairs  for  tho  missing  fork 
or  spoon. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  have  table-gongs 
or  bells  on  tho  table,  and  these  are  a great  saving  of 
trouble,  especial- 
ly at  meals  where 
there  is  not  much 
waiting. 

Although  read- 
ing at  meals  is  a 
practice  to  be 
avoided,  perhaps 
an  exception 
might  be  made  at 
the  breakfast- 
table,  in  favour 
of  the  master  and 
his  morning 
newspaper.  If  so, 
it  is  well  to  try 
and  provide  some 
kind  of  stand  for 
the  paper,  and  so 
avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  having 
sugar-bowls  and 
tea  • pots  pressed 
into  the  service. 

It  is  possible  to 
make  such  a stand 
of  cane  or  wood, 
and  easy  to  buy 
one.  No  other 
member  of  the 
family,  however, 
should  be  allow- 
ed this  luxury ; 
only  the  master 
of  the  household 
should  be  per- 
mitted to  sin  in 
this  respect. 

Where  it  can 
be  arranged, 
table-napkins 
should  be  used 
at  every  meal. 

Some  people 
would  think  this  extravagant,  and  in  many  house- 
holds napkins  are  only  used  at  the  dinner-table. 
When,  however,  we  consider  how  much  they  save, 
how  many  dresses  and  coats  are  kept  clean  and 
unsoiled  by  their  use,  we  should  no  longer  look  upon 
them  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities.  In  America,  as 
a regular  thing,  dinner  napkins  are  providod  at 
every  meal  by  people  who  have  their  tables  properly 


appointed,  and  the  custom  is  growing  in  England. 
If  used  every  day  and  for  every  meal,  the  napkins 
cannot  of  course  bo  folded  elaborately  on  each  oc- 
casion ; they  must  be  rolled  and  placed  in  a ring. 

Each  ring  should 
have  its  distinct- 
ive mark,  so  that 
each  person  will 
invariably  use  the 
same  l'ing  and 
napkin.  In  lay- 
ing the  table,  the 
napkin  rolled  up 
should  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the 
plate. 

The  Dinner- 
Table.  — The 
next  meal  of  the 
day  will  be  either 
dinner  or  lunch- 
eon. The  ar- 
rangement of 
the  dinner-table 
is,  of  necessity, 
rather  more  ela- 
borate than  that 
of  the  breakfast- 
table. 

The  table-cloth 
for  dinner  must 
be  laid  in  the 
same  way  as  for 
breakfast ; but  if 
there  are  a num- 
ber of  people 
dining  at  the 
same  time,  it  is 
well  to  have  some 
kind  of  side- 
board or  side- 
table  covered 
with  a small 
table  - cloth,  on 
which  extra 
knives  and  forks, 
tho  loaf  of  bread 
and  bread-knife,  &c.,  can  bo  placed.  This  will 
be  found  most  useful,  especially  where  there  is 
only  one  waiter;  and,  in  any  caso,  it  will  save 
time  and  trouble.  The  small  table  should,  however, 
be  perfectly  neat,  and  should  be  made  to  look 
inviting.  If  there  are  a few  flowers  to  spare,  it  is 
well  to  arrange  them  in  a vase  and  place  them  on 
the  side-tablo.  The  dinner-service  should  be  as 
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pretty  in  its  way  as  the  breakfast- set,  though  it  need 
not  be  expensive. 

The  joints  of  meat  should  be  placed  upon  dishes 
of  a fairly  good  size,  so  that  there  will  be  room  to 
carve  the  joint.  This  is  especially  necessary  when 
the  joint  has  to  be  carved  at  the  table  by  the  master 
of  the  house.  At  any  time  the  carving  of  a joint 
for  a large  party  is  not  a very  enjoyable  piece  of 
work,  though,  some  gentlemen  are  good  enough  to 
say  they  like  it ; but  much  can  be  done  to  make  it 
less  wearisome.  A large  dish  will  make  an  addition 
to  the  carver’s  comfort,  and  a lately -sharpened  carv- 
ing-knife will  be  perhaps  a greater  addition.  Keep 
the  carving-knife,  then,  as  sharp  as  possible,  and 
think  of  the  size  of  the  joint  when  choosing  the 
dish  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

The  carver  will  naturally  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  table — the  carving-knife,  and  large  and  small 
knives  for  his  own  use,  being  placed  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  carving-fork  and  a large  fork  on  his 
left.  A dessert-spoon  and  small  fork,  put  one  across 
the  other,  placed  above  the  knives  and  forks,  with 
the  rests  for  the  carving-knife  and  fork  above  them, 
will  complete  the  necessary  articles.  If  fish  forms 
part  of  the  meal,  a fish-knife  and  fork  will  be 
placed  with  the  others ; or  should  there  be  no  fish- 
knives  an  additional  large  fork  will  be  needed.  A 
fresh  dinner-napkin  folded  in  a pretty  shape,  or 
rolled  in  its  ring,  with  a thickly-cut  but  small  piece 
of  bread,  should  be  placed  beside  the  knives.  The 
tumbler,  and  wine-glasses  if  they  are  used,  are  also 
placed  at  the  right  hand  above  the  knives.  In  the 
same  way  necessaries  must  be  laid  round  the  table 
for  each  person. 

At  the  coiners  of  the  table,  salt-cellars  or  small 
cruet-stands,  with  two  table-spoons  by  the  side  of 
each,  should  be  placed;  indeed,  the  more  salt- 
cellars there  are,  the  better.  It  is  frequently  ar- 
ranged that  there  shall  be  one  salt-cellar  for  each 
person. 

The  centre  of  the  table  is,  of  course,  occupied  by 
the  flower  decorations,  and  these  should  be  as  pretty 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  for  the  appearance  of 
the  table  will,  to  a great  extent,  depend  upon  them. 
Coloured  wine-glasses  and  coloured  water-jugs  or 
bottles  also  improve  the  appearance  of  the  table. 
Exceedingly  pretty  coloured  water-jugs  can  be 
bought  in  these  days  at  a very  cheap  rate.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  water-jugs  on  a large  table, 
and  these  may  either  bo  placed  at  the  corners  of 
the  table,  or  on  each  side  of  the  flowers  in  the 
centre.  Very  often  the  jugs  aro  sold  with  two 
glasses  or  goblets  to  match ; if  so,  the  glasses 
should  be  placed  on  tbe  tablo  as  well;  thoy  will 
help  to  give  more  colour,  and  make  the  whole  tablo 
prettier. 


When  all  is  ready,  chairs  should  be  placed  round 
the  table.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  may  be  found  at 
the  last  minute  that  one  chair  is  missing,  and  the 
whole  meal  will  be  delayed  whilst  that  one  is  fetched 
from  some  other  room. 

Luncheon. — If  the  dinner  is  served  in  the  even- 
ing, the  midday  meal  will  be  luncheon.  This  is  quite 
informal,  and  there  is  rarely  any  waiting  at  luncheon. 
All  the  dishes  and  plates  are  placed  on  the  table,  and 
each  person  helps  him  or  herself  and  the  other  people 
present  to  what  is  wanted.  If  there  are  hot  dishes 
and  two  courses,  a maid  may  be  called  to  change  the 
plates  ; but  even  this  is  not  always  done.  As  far  as 
possible,  everything  likely  to  be  needed  is  placed 
either  on  the  table  itself  or  on  a sideboard  or  small 
table.  When  everything  provided  for  the  luncheon 
is  cold,  there  is  not  always  even  a fixed  time  for  the 
meal ; but  it  is  on  the  table  for  about  two  hours,  and 
each  one  takes  it  when  convenient.  Most  people, 
however,  prefer  to  fix  an  hour  for  luncheon,  in  order 
that  the  table  may  be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  meal  is 
over.  Luncheon  is,  of  course,  only  a light  meal,  and 
the  dishes  provided  for  it  are  so  various  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  laying  of  the 
table.  Yet  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  the  very 
least  each  person  will  require  a large  knife  and  fork,  a 
small  knife  and  fork  and  dessert-spoon,  two  plates, 
and  either  a cup  and  saucer  or  tumbler.  If  there 
are  no  warm  dishes,  the  plates  are  placed  upon  the 
table  in  piles. 

Tea, — Again,  if  the  dinner  be  taken  in  the  evening, 
there  will  be  afternoon  tea,  which  will  be  only  a cup 
of  tea  and  a piece  of  bread-and-butter,  and  no  formal 
tea.  On  the  other  hand,  with  an  early  dinner  the 
tea-table  will  need  to  be  laid  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon or  early  evening. 

The  arrangement  of  a regular  tea-table  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  breakfast-table.  As  before, 
the  cups,  saucers,  and  tea-spoons  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table ; but  it  is  usual  at  the  tea-table  to 
place  them  on  a tray  instead  of  directly  on  the  cloth. 
In  the  same  way  the  cream-jug,  sugar-bowl  and 
tongs,  &c.,  are  also  placed  on  the  tray.  The  usual 
order  observed  is  to  arrange  the  stand  for  the  tea- 
pot in  the  centre,  the  cups  and  saucers  round  the 
tray,  the  cream-jug  on  the  right  of  the  tea- pot,  and 
the  sugar-bowl  and  slop-basin  on  the  left.  The  hot- 
water  jug  or  kettle  and  spirit-lamp  would  be  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  tray. 

Some  people  do  not  consider  a white  table-cloth 
necessary  for  tho  toa- table.  Yet  a tablo  cannot  look 
as  inviting  without  tho  white  cloth  ; and  tho  ordinary 
covor  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  improved  by  the 
crumbs  of  broad-and-buttcr  and  other  scraps  that 
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may  bo  dropped  upon  it.  Tko  employment  of  a 
cloth  is  therefore  to  be  recommended.  It  is  very  little 
extra  trouble  to  lay  it,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  table  is  greatly  improved  thereby.  As  be- 
fore, the  flower  decorations  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  round  them  are  placed  tho  plates  of 
bread-and-butter,  the  cake,  tea-cake,  and  dishes  of 
preserves.  These  should  be  as  near  tho  middle  of 
the  table  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  quite  handy  for 
every  one. 

Dishes  for  jam  and  preserves,  like  the  cruet-stands, 
need  frequent  attention.  If  small  glass  dishes  are 
used  for  the  purpose,  it  is  well  to  put  only  a small 
quantity  into  them  at  a time,  so  that  they  may  be 
washed  frequently.  Under  no  consideration  whatever 
should  the  jam-jar  from  a shop  appear  alone  on  the 
table.  Either  the  jar,  if  it  is  a small  one,  can  be 
placed  in  an  ornamental  jar  provided  with  dish  and 
cover,  or  a small  quantity  of  the  jam  should  be 
turned  out  into  a smaller  dish.  On  the  whole  the 
latter  is  the  better  plan,  as  it  insures  the  dishes 
being  frequently  washed.  A tea-cosy  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  a most  important  article,  and  no 
one  who  is  fond  of  good  tea  would  ever  think  of  dis- 
pensing with  a cosy.  So  if  tea-cakes  or  muffins,  or 
any  kind  of  hot  cakes  are  provided,  a china  cover  is 
always  placed  over  them  to  keep  them  warm.  This 
does  away  with  tho  trouble  of  bringing  in  constant 
relays  of  provision  to  the  table. 

Supper  and  Late  Tea. — Supper  is  in  many 
households  the  concluding  meal  of  the  day,  though 
where  there  is  a late  dinner,  of  course  no  supper  is 
needed.  Even  where  supper  is  regularly  taken,  it  is 
generally  regarded  more  or  less  as  an  informal  meal. 
There  is  very  little  waiting  expected,  and  everything 
is  placed  on  the  table  beforehand.  The  table  for 
supper  is  laid  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  for 
luncheon;  or,  if  the  supper  is  more  elaborate,  the 
supper-table  is  like  the  dinner-table.  The  articles 
used  must  entirely  depend  upon  tho  food  provided, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  distinct  rules  for  tho 
meal.  By  the  help  of  the  hints  given  for  luncheon 
and  dinner,  it  will  be  easily  determined  how  to 
arrange  the  supper-table. 

Occasionally,  when  dinner  is  not  very  late,  tea  is 
provided  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock.  Whatever 
can  be  said  in  recommendation  of  this  plan  as 
regards  enjoyment,  surely  nothing  can  be  urged  in 
its  favour  on  the  ground  of  health.  Few  people  can 
venture  to  tako  tea  late  at  night.  Tea  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctors,  a wholesomo  beverage  at  any 
time,  and  laken  late  at  night  may  bo  very  harmful. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  approve  of  a lato  tea,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  individuals  blessed  with 
strong  nerves.  These  people  say  that  it  is  too  long 


to  go  without  food  from  a six  or  seven  o’clock  din- 
ner to  an  early  breakfast.  If  so,  might  not  a little 
bread-and-butter  or  a few  biscuits  be  considered 
suflicient  ? Tea  is  not  in  itself  nourishing,  and 
does  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
a cup  of  coffee  directly  after  dinner  is  supposed 
to  help  digestion ; but  this  is  a luxury  which  can- 
not be  indulged  in  every  day  by  every  one,  and 
cannot  therefore  bo  considered  as  part  of  the  family 
meals. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  three  great  rules  to  re- 
member in  arranging  the  table  for  any  meal : — 

(1)  Let  every  necessary  utensil  be  supplied  so  far 
as  it  is  possible. 

(2)  Do  not  crowd  the  table — a crowded  table 
never  looks  well. 

(3)  Never  consider  a table  properl)'  arranged  for 
any  meal,  unless  it  is  deoorated  with  flowers  or 
ferns. 

Table  Decoration.  — The  idea  of  decorating 
the  table  at  which  we  take  our  meals  is  comparatively 
of  recent  origin ; indeed,  our  ideas  with  regard  to 
flower  decorations  of  all  kinds  have  undergone  a 
great  change  within  the  last  few  years.  Most  of  our 
grandmothers  considered  that  any  flowers  in  a room 
made  it  untidy,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  flowers  were  unhealthy ; whilst  nowadays  most 
people  think  that  an  entirely  flowerless  room  is  in- 
completely furnished. 

What  our  grandmothers  would  have  thought  of  put- 
ting flowers  on  a table  at  meal-times,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  They  proudly  placed  a large  silver  cruet-stand 
in  the  centre  of  their  tables,  and  looked  upon  their 
work  as  done  well ; whilst  nowadays  we  should  look 
upon  that  cruet-stand  with  astonishment,  for,  as 
already  said,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  think 
that  no  table  win  be  considered  properly  arranged 
unless  it  is  decorated  with  flowers  of  some  kind.  Of 
course  we  must  remember,  however,  that  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  flowers  are  much  cheaper  and  more  plenti- 
ful now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  at 
that  time  wild  flowers  were  regarded  only  as  weeds, 
unfit  to  be  used  indoors ; whereas  in  these  days  a 
great  many  people  think  that  wild  flowers  are  to  be 
preferred  for  purposes  of  docoration  to  garden  or 
hot-house  flowers. 

Some  people  regard  the  use  of  flowers  as  an  ex- 
travagance. There  is  no  denying  that  in  towns 
they  cannot  be  had  without  money,  especially  in 
winter ; yet  with  a little  forethought  and  care  we 
can  indulge  in  flowers  without  spending  very  much 
money  upon  them.  A fern  will  live  a very  long  time 
if  it  is  watered  every  day,  not  merely  once  a week, 
and  if  its  leaves  are  sponged  occasionally.  Some 
hardy  ferns  will  live  several  months,  oven  where 
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that  foo  of  all  flowers  and  plants,  gas,  is  used. 
What  is  commonly  known  as  Pteris  Tremula  is  ono 
of  the  hardiest  of  ferns.  It  looks  very  handsome, 
costs  very  little  (sometimes  it  can  be  bought  for  six- 
pence or  fourpence),  and  it  lasts  very  well. 

A fern  in  a pretty  pot  (that  is,  a pot  of  a pretty 
shape  and  colour,  not  an  expensive  one)  need  not 
cost  more  than  eighteen-pence ; and  when  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  it  will  furnish  as  much 
decoration  as  can  be  expected  in  winter.  In  sum- 
mer-time, however,  fresh  flowers  should  be  used 
for  decoration  as  often  as  possible. 

Cut  flowers  must  be  changed  frequently,  and 
when  they  are  not  changed,  the  water  in  which 
they  stand  should  be  renewed,  for  though  no  flowers 
on  a table  may  be  bad,  fading  flowers  with  impure 
water  are  certainly  worse.  Flowers  vary  very  much 
in  the  time  they  will  keep  fresh,  and  in  the  amount 
of  water  they  require.  As  a rule,  however,  flowers 
with  juicy  stems  require  the  largest  supply  of  water, 
and  last  the  shortest  time.  But  all  flowers  last  very 
much  longer  if  the  water  is  changed  frequently. 
Some  people  think  that  flowers  last  longer  if  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  is  put  in  the  water  with  them ; 
others  recommend  soda ; and  some  say  that  if  the 
flowers  are  placed  in  damp  sand  they  will  be  found 
to  keep  fresh  for  a long  time.  Warm  water  will 
very  often  revive  flowers  that  have  come  by  post  or 
travelled  any  distance ; and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
place  fading  flowers  in  warm  water,  and  cut  off  a 
small  piece  of  the  stem  under  water,  so  that  the  air 
is  not  allowed  to  get  to  them. 

When  flowers  are  to  be  used  a second  time,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  off  a small  piece  of  the  stem  ; this 
will  be  found  to  revive  them  wonderful^. 

The  arrangement  of  flowers  is  a detail  of  great 
importance.  A few  cheap  flowers  prettily  arranged 
will  look  infinitely  better  than  elaborate  hot-house 
flowers  massed  together  without  any  greenery  or 
any  regard  to  colour.  It  is  wonderful  how  few  even 
of  those  who  love  flowers,  and  like  to  see  them, 
arrange  flowers  well.  It  is  in  this,  ps  in  many 
other  things,  “ practice  only  makes  perfect,”  and 
people  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  arrange  a 
centre-piece  and  make  it  look  as  pretty  the  first 
time  of  trying  as  they  will  do  the  sixth  time. 
There  aro  one  or  two  details  which  always  have 
to  be  remembered  in  arranging  flowers,  and  perhaps 
before  going  further  it  would  bo  well  to  mention 
some  of  those. 

First,  then,  it  is  never  well  to  mix  many  kinds  of 
flowers,  or  many  different  colours  of  one  kind,  in  the 
same  dish.  It  would  be  almost  safe  to  say  that  never 
more  than  two  kinds  should  be  put  together,  and  very 
often  a dish  or  vase  filled  with  only  one  kind  is  most 
effective.  This  is  the  great  rule  that  is  so  often 


violated,  and  people  are  most  astonished,  when  they 
have  put  roses,  pinks,  nasturtiums  and  other  flowers, 
beautiful  in  themselves,  together  in  the  same  vase, 
that  the  effect  is  not  very  pleasing. 

Second.  Flowers  must  never  be  placed  in  a 
vase  without  greenery  of  some  kind  — ferns  if 
possible,  and  if  not  ferns,  leaves,  though  they  be 
only  ivy-leaves.  In  towns,  this  is  of  course  the 
great  difficulty ; but  most  people  who  can  get 
flowers  are  able  to  get  a few  leaves  also,  if  they  look 
upon  them  as  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the 
flowers  looking  well.  The  choice  of  leaves  need  not 
be  confined  to  those  growing  in  the  flower-garden. 
Some  of  the  leaves  of  vegetables  may  be  used  with 
great  effect.  Carrot-leaves  are  very  feathery-look- 
ing, and  can  be  used  as  ferns.  They  are  extremely 
pretty,  and  as  they  grow  older  they  become  coloured 
red  and  brown,  like  the  Virginian  creeper  leaves. 
Parsnip-leaves  are  very  useful,  too,  if  they  are 
not  picked  too  large.  Young  leaves  of  the  globe 
artichoke,  also,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Flowers  without  greenery  never  look  pretty  ; and  the 
more  greenery  used,  the  better  the  flowers  will  look. 
Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  well  to  use  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  itself.  Poses  always  look  best  with  a 
background  of  rose-leaves ; and  daffodils  are  seen 
only  in  their  brightest  beauty  when  they  are 
placed  with  their  own  narrow  ribbon-like  leaves. 
Grasses,  of  course,  are  a great  improvement  to  any 
bunch  of  flowers  ; and  as  they  do  not  fade,  but  only 
get  dry,  they  can  be  used  again  and  again  with 
great  advantage.  As  a rule,  in  arranging  a vase, 
twice  as  much  greenery  will  be  needed  as  flowers. 

Third.  As  much  as  possible  let  the  flowers  be  put 
in  vases  and  glasses  of  such  shapes  as  will  not  easily 
upset,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make  them  look 
natural.  This  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
arranging  flowers.  Such  a receptacle  as  the  second 
in  the  figure  on  the  next  page  will  stand  firmly 
and  be  suitable  for  a variety  of  flowers ; while  the 
other  will  require  constant  carefulness  not  to  cap- 
size it,  and  will  be  only  suitable  for  flowers  of  a 
certain  type.  Flowers  never  grow  without  leaves 
around  them  and  grasses  near  them,  therefore  put 
greenery  with  them  ; nor  do  violets  grow  to  any 
great  height,  therefore  do  not  perch  them  at  the 
top  of  a tall  thin  glass,  but  in  a low  flat  dish. 
Flowers  that  naturally  have  short  stems  should  be 
placed  in  low  dishes ; and  tail-stalked  flowers,  liko 
daffodils,  in  tall  high  glasses.  Any  one  who  has 
noticed  daffodils  picked  with  short  stems  and  placed 
in  a glass  basket,  will  remember  that  they  looked 
anything  but  pretty. 

Fourth.  Get  the  stems  as  long  as  may  be.  Those 
who  pick  ferns  and  loaves  should  get  the  stems  as 
tall  and  as  long-stalked  as  possible.  It  is  very  easy 
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to  shorten  a stem  by  breaking  a little  piece  off,  but 
quite  impossible  to  lengthen  it.  Yet  it  is  quite  easy 
to  arrange  flowers  with  long  stalks,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  flowers  with  short  ones. 

Fifth.  Never  put  too  many  flowers  into  the  same 
vase.  Flowers  crowded  together  never  can  look 
pretty  ; they  need  plenty  of  room  to  fall  gracefully 
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and  naturally.  A few  flowers  well  placed  look  always 
very  much  prettier  than  a mass  of  flowers.  Then, 
too,  flowers  are  much  more  likely  to  live  longer  if 
they  are  not  squeezed,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
plenty  of  room  in  the  water. 

Sixth.  Do  not  allow  any  leaves  to  be  in  the  water, 
but  only  the  leaf-stalks.  If  the  leaves  grow  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-stalk,  strip  away  all  those 
that  would  lie  actually  in  the  water.  Leaves  crowd 
the  vase,  and  prevent  the  flowers  getting  sufficient 
water ; and  also,  being  always  damp,  they  will  rot, 
and  not  only  make  the  flowers  die  more  quickly,  but 
will  make  them  dangerous  to  health. 

Seventh.  For  table  decoration,  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rooms,  avoid  flowers  that  have  a peculiar  or 
strong  scent.  Some  people  are  very  sensitive  to 
certain  scents,  and  a disagreeably  smelling  flower 
placed  on  the  dinner -table  near  them  may  cause 
headache,  or  even  loss  of  appetite.  This  is  of 
course  to  be  avoided,  as  it  entirely  defeats  the  ob- 
ject of  having  flowers  present  at  all — that  object 
being  to  make  the  table  as  pretty  and  attractive 
its  possible,  and  so  induce  appetite  and  enjoyment  of 
food. 

So  much  for  general  rules,  or  rather  suggestions, 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  for  a table. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  in  arranging  a 
bowl  or  large  dish,  it  is  always  well  to  placo  a high 
jar  of  some  kind  in  the  centre,  as  otherwise,  if  the 
bowl  is  of  any  size,  the  flowers  that  are  not  supported 
by  tho  edge  of  the  dish  will  fall  into  the  wator. 
Also,  it  is  generally  easier  in  arranging  a large 


centre-piece  to  fill  in  the  green  first,  and  then 
afterwards  put  in  the  flowers  where  they  seem  to 
be  needed. 

Flowers  arranged  in  a basket  can  be  made  to 
look  very  pretty,  and  form  a good  centre-piece  for 
the  table.  A basin  is,  of  course,  placed  in  the  basket 
to  hold  water,  and  then  the  flowers  are  arranged 
in  this.  A piece  of  narrow  ribbon  twined  round  the 
handle,  or  a bow  of  ribbon  on  the  top  of  the  handle, 
greatly  improves  the  general  appearance  of  the 
basket.  If  there  are  not  enough  flowers  to  make  a 
centre-piece,  it  is  a good  plan  to  place  a fern  in  a pot 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  four  small  glasses  of 
flowers  round  it,  or  four  small  ferns  in  the  little 
Japanese  blue- white  vases  which  can  be  bought  for 
a small  sum. 

Of  course  the  most  difficult  time  of  year  for 
table  decoration  is  the  winter.  Then,  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  plants  very  dear,  and  it  needs  both  in- 
genuity and  skill  to  make  the  table  look  pretty  at 
this  season.  When  there  is  no  green  out  of  doors, 
a little  bright  green  indoors  is  very  welcome.  It  is 
possible  to  manage  this  with  a little  forethought. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  at  the  harvest-time,  even 
in  cities,  to  get  some  ears  of  wheat.  These  should 
be  carefully  saved  until  the  cold  weather  has 
thoroughly  set  in,  and  flowers  and  plants  are  very 
dear ; then  the  corn  can  be  used  to  great  advantage. 
The  stalks  must  be  cut  short,  and  the  ears  of 
wheat  packed  tightly  in  a vase  in  water,  so  that  the 
water  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  stalk  and  just  covers 
the  lowest  ears.  Then  if  the  vase  is  put  in  some 
warm  place  (the  mantelpiece  of  a room  where  there  is 
always  a fire  will  do),  in  a week  the  corn  will  begin 
to  sprout,  and  in  a fortnight  the  tops  of  the  ears 
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will  have  beeomo  almost  entirely  hidden  by  tho 
green  shoots.  These  will  grow  and  continuo  to  look 
very  pretty  for  another  fortnight.  The  figuro  on 
tho  opposite  page  is  given  for  tho  practical  purpose 
of  showing  how  deeply  and  tightly  the  ears  should 
be  packed  in  tho  vase,  but  does  not  show  tho  result- 
ing green  growth.  Bearded  wheat  is  shown,  but 
smooth  corn  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  For  corn- 
growing, as  with  flowers,  the  water  must  be  changed 
frequently  (certainly  twice  a week)  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting impure.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  corn,  needs  to 
be  done  very  carefully,  or  the  whole  dishful  will  be 


spoilt.  If  a piece  of  charcoal  is  placed  in  tho  wator, 
it  will  keep  fresh  very  much  longor. 

Carrot-tops  can  also  be  grown  in  winter-time,  but 
these  aro  not  so  successful  or  so  now  as  the  corn.  At 
Christmas-time,  of  course,  holly  and  mistletoe  will  be 
used.  These  are  most  easily  arranged  in  a basket. 
Tho  table  can  also  be  ornamented  with  Christmas 
cards. 

These  are  all  simple  ways  of  decorating  the  table, 
which  are  suitable  for  every  day ; more  elaborate 
methods  must  be  discussed  later  in  speaking  of 
dinner-parties. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  CLOTHING.— I. 


There  aro  some  people  who  would  be  very  badly  off 
if  they  had  not  their  clothes  to  think  of.  When 
they  hear  of  a new  fashion,  or  see  a new  style  of 
dress,  they  immediately  give  their  entire  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  are  happy  because  they  have 
something  to  occupy  their  whole  minds.  Others 
there  are  who  despise  dress ; they  think  it  is  be- 
neath their  notice,  and  that  if  their  intellects  are 
well  cared  for,  it  does  not  signify  what  garments 
they  wear. 

The  two  classes  of  people  who  hold  these  different 
opinions  are  both  mistaken.  It  signifies  very  much 
what  garments  we  wear ; it  signifies  to  health,  to 
comfort,  and  to  appearance,  and  all  these  considera- 
tions are  of  importance.  We  dress  in  order  that 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  may  be  maintained, 
and  that  we  may  be  protected  from  the  sun  and  the 
wind  and  the  cold ; and  therefore  we  ought  to  dress 
according  to  the  season  and  the  climate  in  which  we 
live.  But  also  we  dress  that  wo  may  look  neat  and 
pleasing,  and  be  at  ease ; and  therefore  we  ought  to 
wear  what  is  comfortable  and  becoming.  But  if  in 
our  dress  wo  aim  merely  at  showing  that  we  can 
afford  to  buy  expensive  articles,  or  that  wo  have 
been  initiated  into  the  latest  mystery  of  fashion,  we 
become  the  slaves  of  fashion,  and  shall  very  likely 
end  by  laying  health,  comfort,  and  appearance  at  the 
feet  of  our  tyrant. 

Besides  health,  comfort,  and  appearance,  there  is 
another  point  to  be  considered  in  tho  management 
of  the  wardrobe — that  is,  the  stato  of  our  purses. 
Wo  have  none  of  us  a right  to  dress  beyond  our 
means;  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  very  speedily  find  our- 
selves in  difficulties.  The  people  in  this  world  who 
have  unlimited  sums  of  money  to  spend  on  dross  aro 
very  few  in  number.  This  is  why  so  many  think 
they  are  justified  in  giving  all  their  time  and 
thought  to  their  wardrobe.  They  want  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  money  by  giving  what  is  worth  more 


than  money.  Time  and  thought  they  must  give 
without  doubt,  if  they  mean  to  manage  the  wardrobe 
department  successfully ; but  if  they  could  give 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  good  taste,  as  well  as 
time  and  thought,  they  might  accomplish  more,  and 
yet  need  to  spend  less  in  every  way. 

In  choosing  our  garments,  then,  we  should  aim  at 
securing — (1)  comfort  and  health  ; (2)  beauty  ; (3) 
durability,  which  means  economy ; and  perhaps  we 
shall  best  arrive  at  a wise  opinion  on  these  points 
if  we  consider  men’s  and  women’s  clothing  separately, 
and  try  to  get  clear  ideas  of  what  is  involved  in  a 
wise  choice  for  each. 

Men’s  Clothing. 

Hats. — The  first  article  which  has  to  be  decided 
upon  under  this  heading  is  the  head-covering.  A 
man’s  hat  is  one  of  tho  products  of  civilisation. 
As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
health ; and  there  aro  thousands  of  people  now 
living  on  our  globe  who  never  wear  a hat,  or  any 
substitute  for  it.  Health  requires  that  the  head 
should  be  kept  cool ; and  in  warm  weather  there  are 
few  things  more  refreshing  than  a cooling  of  the 
scalp.  The  hair  supplies  a natural  covering,  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  health  ; and,  excepting 
in  tho  case  of  a man  with  a bald  head,  it  is  probable 
that  tho  hat  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
without  harm  arising.  Thero  are,  indeed,  medical 
men  who  say  that  tho  wearing  of  hats  is  one  reason 
why  bald  heads  aro  so  usual  amongst  men.  Thus 
Dr.  Pye  Chevasso,  a great  authority,  says  : — 

“The  chimney-pot  hat  is  very  pernicious  to  health. 
It  is  hard,  and  therefore  unyielding  to  tho  head.  It 
is  waterproof,  and  therefore  keeps  in  the  perspira- 
tion, and  thus  gives  headache.  Tho  insido  of  the 
hut  in  summer-time  is  as  hot  as  tho  hottest  hot- 
houso  ; and  this  excessive  heat  inj  urcs  and  tends  to 
destroy  tho  roots  of  the  hair,  causing  tho  hair  to 
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fall  off,  and  thus  helps  to  produce  baldness.  How 
few  men  there  are  who,  after  the  age  of  forty-five, 
are  not  more  or  less  bald ! Women,  who  wear 
bonnets  that  are  ventilated,  retain  their  hair  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  hats  are  the 
only  cause  of  baldness  in  men ; but  merely  assert 
that  hats,  by  inducing  a high  degree  of  temperature, 
and  by  promoting  and  keeping  in  a violent  perspira- 
tion, are  one  reason  of  so  much  baldness  in  the 
sterner  sex.” 

The  truth  of  these  statements  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  yet  hats  must  be  worn,  because  custom 
decrees  that  they  shall.  What  we  have  to  do  in 
choosing  them,  therefore,  is  to  have  them  as  little 
injurious  as  may  be.  To  this  end  they  should  be 
light  and  well  ventilated.  Dr.  Treves,  in  speaking 
of  the  weight  of  men’s  hats,  says:  “A  heavy  hat 
presses  with  undue  weight  upon  the  scalp.  It  pro- 
duces by  that  weight  a sense  of  oppression  and 
constriction.  It  may  somewhat  diminish  the  blood- 
supply  of  the  scalp  by  pressing  upon  the  vessels  that 
nourish  it.  Lastly,  it  is  apt  to  injuriously  press 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  so  produce  headache 
and  neuralgia.  It  is  asserted,  moreover,  on  what  I 
think  are  probable  grounds,  that  the  long-continued 
wearing  of  heavy  hats  tends  to  produce  baldness. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  weight  of  certain  hats,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  ordinary  tall 
block  hat  weighs  9§  oz. ; the  Engineer’s  busby,  131- 
oz. ; the  Lancer’s  cap,  24i  oz.  ; and  the  bearskin, 
37  oz.  The  last  item  is  significant  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a proper  covering  for  the  head  can  be 
obtained  from  material  weighing,  let  us  say,  3 oz.” 

In  addition  to  the  other  evils  which  it  produces, 
a badly-ventilated  hat  is  likely  to  give  the  wearer 
cold,  because  it  exposes  the  head  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  When  the  hat  is  on,  the  head 
becomes  unduly  warm ; when  the  hat  is  taken  off 
suddenly,  the  head  is  exposed  to  chill,  which  is  very 
harmful.  Hats  light  and  carefully  ventilated  are  to 
be  bought  by  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for 
them ; and  the  effect  upon  the  health  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  wearer  is  so  great  that  these  points,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Up  to  a very  recent  date  the  “ chimney-pot  ” hat 
was  the  one  hat  of  respectability,  although  from  the 
points  of  view  of  health,  comfort,  beauty,  and  dura- 
bility, there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  its  behalf.  It 
is  still  worn,  but  thero  are  signs  that  its  day  is  over. 
The  felt  “roundabout”  and  even  the  soft  “wide- 
awake ” appear  to  be  taking  its  place  more  and  more 
for  other  than  particular  occasions.  Authorities  in 
such  mattors  say  that  for  winter  use  a hat  made  of 
felt  or  dense  woollen  cloth,  dyed  black,  if  free  from 
rigidity  and  properly  ventilatod,  is  tho  best  that  can 
be  chosen.  For  summer  wear,  and  when  needed  as 


a protector  against  heat,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a common  broad-trimmed  hat  made  of  coarse,  loose, 
white  straw. 

In  tho  night  a man  is  better  without  any  cover- 
ing at  all  for  his  head— that  is,  if  he  has  not  lost 
his  hair.  Bald-headed  men,  and  those  inclined  to 
rheumatism,  might  occasionally  find  the  use  of  a 
nightcap  an  advantage ; but  for  ordinarily  consti- 
tuted individuals,  healthful  sleep  is  most  likely  to  be 
secured  when  the  head  is  kept  cool.  Tho  medical 
authority  already  mentioned  has  said : “ A man 
might  as  well  sleep  in  his  boots  as  seek  repose  in  a 
nightcap.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  this  article 
of  dress  is  entirely  superfluous,  even  when  not  in- 
jurious. For  the  majority  of  individuals  the  night- 
cap is  no  more  an  essential  to  health  than  it  is  a 
contribution  to  personal  beauty.” 

Men’s  Under-Clothing.  —We  now  come  to 
the  under-clothing  of  men.  The  best  material  for 
under-clothing  of  all  kinds,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  is  wool.  Tho  fabric  which  some  years  ago 
was  universally  used  for  this  purpose  was  either 
linen  or  cotton.  Of  late  years,  however,  wool  has 
become  much  more  popular,  and  woollen  shirts  and 
woollen  under-vosts  for  men  have  been  adopted. 
This  is  a very  good  thing,  because  (from  a health 
point  of  view)  both  linen  and  cotton  are  eminently 
unsuitable  materials  for  under- clothing.  Being  good 
conductors  of  heat,  they  allow  tho  warmth  of  the 
body  to  escape  in  cold  weather  ; while  in  hot  weather 
they  are  a poor  protection  from  the  heat,  and  they 
serve  to  make  the  body  feel  every  change  of  tem- 
perature. Wool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  therefore  in  winter  it  does  not 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body ; 
while  in  summer  it  prevents  or  lessens  the  mischief 
which,  without  it,  would  be  caused  by  abrupt  changes 
of  temperature.  Moreover,  wool  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  moisture,  consequently  it  does  not  easily 
become  perceptibly  wet  with  perspiration.  Cotton 
and  linen,  however,  are  soon  made  wet,  and  once 
damp  they  become  cold,  and  so  induce  illness. 
So  we  find  that  a person  who  is  clad  in  woollen 
clothing/tfc/*'  dry,  oven  though  he  is  perspiring  freely ; 
although,  if  under  the  same  conditions  he  were  clad 
in  cotton  or  linen,  he  would  feel  wet  and  cold.  This 
fact  is  a matter  of  common  experience  amongst  all 
who  engage  in  athletic  exercises ; and  the  multi- 
tudinous army  of  cyclists,  in  particular,  dress  entirely 
in  wool  almost  invariably. 

Another  advantage  of  wool  is  that  it  stimulates  the 
skin  better  than  linen  or  cotton,  and  consequently 
serves  to  promote  its  healthy  action.  When  the  skin 
acts  properly,  people  do  not  stiffor  so  much  from 
blood  being  overheated.  This  is  why  woollen 
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clothing  is  felt  to  bo  less  oppressively  hot  in  hot 
climates  than  cotton  clothing.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  amongst  others,  that  it  is  recommended 
that  -woollen  underclothing  should  he  worn. 

Recommendations  of  this  sort,  however,  if  they 
are  to  carry  weight,  must  be  supported  by  authority. 
In  this  case  it  is  a little  difficult  to  choose  the 
authority  to  be  mentioned,  because  so  many  learned 
men  have  testified  in  favour  of  woollen  under- 
clothing. We  can  only  quote  a few. 

Dr.  Parkes  says  : — “ Dui-ing  perspiration,  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  heat  which  is  generated  by 
the  exercise.  When  the  exercise  is  finished,  the 
evaporation  still  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  chill 
the  frame.  When  dry  woollen  clothing  is  put  on 
after  exertion,  the  vapour  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  condensed  in  the  wool,  and  gives  out  again 
the  large  amount  of  heat  which  had  become  latent 
when  the  water  was  vaporised.  Therefore  a woollen 
covering,  from  this  cause  alone,  at  once  feels  warm 
when  used  during  sweating.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
and  linen,  the  perspiration  passes  through  them 
and  evaporates  from  the  external  surface  without 
condensation ; the  loss  of  heat  then  continues. 
These  facts  make  it  plain  why  dry  woollen  clothes 
are  so  useful  after  exertion.” 

Equally  in  favour  of  wool  instead  of  linen  or  cotton 
for  under-clothing  is  the  writer  on  “ Dress  ” in  the 
“ Book  of  Health.”  This  author  says : — “ Common 
experience  teaches  us  that  colds  are  most  frequent 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  windy  and  wet.  Now, 
against  these  evils  of  sudden  change  woollen  under- 
garments afford  a trustworthy  protection.  They 
isolate  the  body  ; they  prevent  it  from  being  influ- 
enced by  the  abrupt  changes  of  temperature  that  are 
active  around.  Their  properties  are  such  that  they 
become  the  poorest  exponents  of  these  changes. 
Linen  and  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  as  good  con- 
ductors of  heat,  are  susceptible  to  modifications  of 
temperature.  They  render  the  body  injuriously 
nu  courant  with  the  condition  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  would  encourage  it  to  take  part  in 
all  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  that  atmo- 
sphere is  susceptible.  From  these  facts  it  will  be 
understood  why  woollen  under-clothing  is  advised 
for  those  who  visit  the  Arctic  regions ; while  it 
forms  the  best  material  for  under-dress  for  such  as 
arc  exposed  to  the  heat  of  tho  tropics.” 

The  valuo  of  woollen  clothing,  both  in  hot  and 
cold  climates,  has  been  proved  from  experience,  as  is 
evident  from  tho  following  statement  of  Dr.  Androw 
Combe: — “Captain  Murray,  of  H.M.S.  Valorous, 
told  me  that  ho  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  tho  utility  of  woaring  flannel  noxt  tbo  skin 
that  when,  on  his  arrival  in  England  in  1823,  after 


two  years’  service  amid  the  icebergs  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  the  ship  was  ordored  to  sail  immediately 
for  the  West  Indies,  he  directed  the  purser  to  draw 
two  extra  flannel  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  drawers  for 
each  man,  and  instituted  a daily  inspection  to  see 
that  they  were  worn.  He  proceeded  to  his  station 
with  a crow  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ; visited 
almost  every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  of 
the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sudden  transition  of  climate,  he  returned  to 
England  without  the  loss  of  a single  man,  or  having 
any  sick  on  his  arrival.  When  in  command  of  the 
Recruit  gun-brig,  which  lay  nine  weeks  at  Yera  Cruz, 
the  same  means  preserved  the  health  of  his  crew 
when  the  other  ships  anchored  round  lost  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  each.” 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
woollen  under-clothing,  many  people  object  to  it 
because  they  think  it  is  irritating,  uncleanly,  and 
costly.  To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  irritating  properties  of  wool  depend  very  much 
upon  the  roughness  or  coarseness  of  the  fabric  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  remembered  that  wool  is 
worked  up  into  many  other  materials  than  flannel 
or  cloth.  It  can  be  woven  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
quite  smooth  and  soft.  Even  if  it  irritates  when 
first  worn,  the  uncomfortable  feeling  soon  passes 
away,  and  the  skin  is  maintained  in  a healthy  glow. 
As  to  the  cleanliness  of  woollen  under-clothing,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  cleanliness  of  a garment 
depends  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  person  who  wears 
it.  Woollen  clothing  should  be  changed  as  often,  or 
nearly  as  often,  as  cotton  or  linon,  especially  when 
worn  next  the  skin.  In  answer  to  the  third  objec- 
tion, it  may  be  affirmed  that  wool  is  not  costly; 
because  when  it  is  worn  and  made  up  in  such  a way 
that  all  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  covered,  fewer 
garments  are  required,  and  thus  lightness  is  secured 
as  well  as  economy. 

Tests  for  Wool. — If  it  is  decided  that  tho  under- 
clothing shall  be  of  wool,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  fabric  purchased  should  be  all  wool.  It  may  be 
fine  or  coarse,  rough  or  smooth,  soft  or  hard,  but  if 
mixed  with  cotton  it  will  not  wear  as  well,  nor  will  it 
be  as  warm,  as  if  “ all  wool  ” were  used  in  making  it. 
Wool  mixed  with  cotton  very  often  looks,  when  new, 
moro  substantial  than  wool  alone ; and  wool  mixed 
with  silk  looks  handsomer ; but  tho  additions  are  not 
an  improvement.  Fabrics  made  entirely  of  wool  may 
be  moro  costly  to  begin  with,  but  thoy  will  bo  cheaper 
in  the  end.  Cheap  flannel  is  seldom  satisfactory. 

One  way  of  discovering  whether  a material  which 
professes  to  bo  all  wool  is  really  so,  is  to  cut  a little 
nick  at  tho  selvage,  and  then  tear  a small  piece  of 
tho  fabric  away  from  the  rest.  This  brings  tho 
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threads  into  view ; and  on  holding  the  torn  portion 
up  to  the  light,  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  see 
whether  there  is  an  admixture  of  cotton  with  the 
wool,  because  the  cotton  threads  are  more  straight 
and  stiff  than  woollen  threads  are.  Of  course, 
when  garments  are  bought  ready-made,  as  is  usually 
done  with  men’s  undei-clothing,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  apply  this  test ; nor  can  most  people 
apply  the  test  of  the  microscope,  which  is  infallible. 
The  only  way  to  secure  material  of  good  quality  is  to 
buy  the  goods  at  a respectable  shop,  and  to  be  willing 
to  pay  a fair  price  for  them.  There  is  nothing 
dearer  or  more  extravagant  than  cheap  fabric. 

Intending  purchasers  of  flannel  would  also  do  well 
to  remember  that  very  white  flannels,  excepting 
when  they  are  very  high-priced,  are  not  believed 
to  keep  their  colour  and  to  wash  as  well  as  are 
the  flannels  which  are  somewhat  blue  when  new. 
Scarlet  and  bright-coloured  flannels  should  not 
bo  worn  next  the  skin.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  dyes  which  are  employed  in  producing  the 
colours  are  poisonous ; and  even  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  perspiration  takes  the  colour  out  of  the 
material  and  makes  it  soon  look  shabby. 

Linen  and  Calico. — Where  under-clothing  is 
not  made  of  wool,  it  is  usually  made  either  of  linen 
or  calico.  Linen  is  not  nearly  so  much  worn  as  it 
was  some  years  ago.  It  is  much  cooler  than  cotton, 
and  is  not  therefore  a protection  from  cold;  it  is 
expensive  also.  Still,  it  is  durable,  and  is  valuable 
almost  to  the  last  thread  for  bandages  and  dressing 
wounds.  It  should  be  bought  at  a good  shop,  be- 
cause it  is  very  often  adulterated  with  cotton.  Calico 
can  be  bought  in  all  qualities  and  prices.  When  it 
can  be  afforded,  long-cloth  is  the  pleasantest  material 
next  to  linen.  It  is  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
calico,  but  it  is  wider,  and  if  washed  carefully  it 
wears  longer.  In  choosing  calico  the  selvages  should 
be  examined ; they  ought  to  be  even,  regular,  and 
firmly  made.  Calicoes  with  much  “ dress  ” or  starch 
in  them  are  to  be  avoided.  If,  when  new  calico  is 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  a starchy  powder  comes 
off,  and  the  portion  thus  rubbed  looks  poor  and  loose 
by  the  side  of  the  part  which  is  not  rubbed,  the  calico 
is  of  inferior  quality.  For  rough  wear,  unbleached 
calico  is  to  be  preferred  to  bleached  calico.  Wide 
calico  can  be  cut  to  greater  advantage  than  narrow 
calico  for  under-clothing,  therefore  it  is  profitable  to 
buy  material  of  a good  width.  A saving  may  usually 
be  effected  by  buying  a quantity  at  a time.  To  pur- 
chase calico  in  short  lengths — enough,  that  is,  for 
one  or  two  garments  only — is  an  expensive  method. 

Merino. — When  calico  or  linen  shirts  are  pre- 
ferred to  woollen  ones  for  men  and  boys,  for  the  sake 


of  the  appearance,  it  is  usual  for  merino  vests  and 
drawers  to  bo  worn  under  the  shirts,  and  lateiy  Dr. 
Jaeger  has  made  the  use  of  undyed  wool  very 
popular.  These  merino  garments  should  be  thin 
for  summer  and  thick  for  winter,  but  they  should 
never  be  left  off  entirely.  Also  the  winter  garments 
should  be  made  ready  and  put  on  early  in  the  sea- 
son, before  the  autumn  is  well  on  its  way.  If  this 
point  were  attended  to,  colds  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  would  be  much  less  frequent  than  they  are. 
At  the  changes  of  the  season  comfortable  clothing 
is  worth  more  than  fires.  Catching  cold  is  one  of 
the  most  general  and  most  prolific  causes  of  disease, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  insufficient  clothing,  espe- 
cially before  the  winter  has  set  in,  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  cold. 

Night-Dresses. — Authorities  differ  somewhat  as 
to  the  advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  wearing  flannel 
night-dresses.  Some  advise  that  flannel  should  be 
worn  both  day  and  night,  and  others  maintain  that 
it  should  be  worn  during  the  active  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  only.  An  energetic  inquiry  on 
the  subject  has  led  to  the  following  opinion  : — When 
people  are  healthy,  and  where  ordinary  conditions 
prevail,  a cotton  night-dress  is  the  best  for  adults. 
Such  a material  is  advisable,  because  it  gives  rest  to 
the  skin,  which  has  been  stimulated  by  woollen  under- 
garments during  the  day.  Young  children,  however, 
or  old  people  whose  animal  heat  is  but  feebly  main- 
tained, rheumatic  persons,  and  all  who  are  weak  in 
the  chest,  should  wear  flannels  night  and  da)r,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  If  it  is  found  that  these  garments 
promote  perspiration  over-much,  or  keep  the  body 
at  an  unnecessarily  high  temperature,  cotton  or  Jinen 
may  be  worn  under  the  flannel.  In  no  case,  however, 
should  the  same  flannel  be  worn  night  and  day, 
and  clean  night-flannels  should  be  provided  once 
a week.  Every  morning  the  flannels  which  have 
been  worn  during  the  night  should  be  thoroughly 
aired  before  being  laid  away. 

Men’s  Outer  Garments.  — With  regard  to 
men’s  outer  garments  it  may  be  thought  that  there 
is  not  much  room  for  choice  of  material,  seeing  that 
cloth  of  one  sort  or  another  is  the  only  fabric  avail- 
able. For  our  own  country  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
although  in  tropical  climates  linen,  nankeen,  and  light 
stuffs  are  worn.  Yet  “ cloth  ” is  a word  of  wide  signi- 
fication, and  to  choose  a piece  of  cloth  wisely  calls 
for  both  knowledge  and  judgment.  The  best  rule  that 
can  bo  given  is  to  avoid  cheap  cloth,  which  is  scarcely 
over  good.  It  is  generally  made  in  whole  or  part  of 
shoddy  (that  is,  old  material  worked  up  a second 
time) ; and  though  it  may  look  fairly  well  when 
new,  it  soon  becomes  shabby,  and  has  little  power 
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of  hard  wear.  Cheap  cloth  is  one  of  the  dearest 
materials  which  can  be  bought.  In  good,  high- 
priced  cloth,  all-wool  fabrics  are  the  best,  and  the 
presence  of  cotton  may  be  detected  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  in  flannel — that  is,  by  tearing  a comer  of 
the  material  from  the  selvage.  In  cheap  cloth  the 
admixture  of  a little  cotton  is  not  always  a dis- 
advantage, because  it  may  help  to  strengthen  the 
fabric.  Shoddy  or  old  wool  very  quickly  falls  into 
holes,  and  cotton  threads  may  hold  it  together.  The 
cotton  threads  are,  however,  almost  certain  to  fade, 
and  this  is  especially  likely  with  blue  and  violet 
threads. 

Of  late  years  a variety  of  cloth  known  as  “ twill  ” 
or  “ twilled  worsted  ” has  come  into  use,  and  it  is 
extensively  employed  for  making  men’s  coats.  It 
has  a very  good  appearance  when  new,  but  it  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  disappointing,  because,  after 
being  worn  for  a comparatively  short  time,  it  becomes 
shiny  in  the  parts  where  it  meets  with  friction.  It  is 
| worth  knowing  that  the  more  highly  finished  the  sur- 
face is  when  new,  the  more  speedily  is  the  twill  likely 
to  become  shiny.  A soft  twill  of  good  quality,  that 
looks  rather  dull  when  new,  will  probably  outwear 
any  other  cloth  of  equal  value ; and  though  it  may 
become  shiny,  it  will  not  break  away  near  the  arm- 
holes or  pockets  of  a coat,  as  the  black  cloth  which  it 
superseded  almost  invariably  did. 

For  everyday  wear  for  men  and  boys,  “ tweeds”  are 
the  most  durable  of  all  materials.  Here  the  choice 
of  colour  is  important.  Very  dark  colours  and  very 
.light  colours  are  equally  to  be  avoided,  because  both 
ishow  the  dirt  quickly.  The  colour-  that  keeps  tidy 
tthe  longest  is  what  is  called  dust-colour,  a mixture  of 
brown  and  white.  Many  people  choose  black  because 
ithey  think  it  keeps  clean  long.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
black  “ spots  ” sooner  than  anything.  “ Black  needs 
cleaning  oftcner  than  any  other  colour,  but  it  is  also 
easiest  to  clean,”  is  an  axiom  amongst  experts. 
Many  greys  are,  however,  very  satisfactory,  and  so 
are  such  as  have  an  almost  imperceptible  speckle  of 
red  or  brown. 

The  only  suggestion  which  is  to  be  made  about 
;rousers  is  that  the  material  should  bo  of  good 
luality.  Cheap  trouserings  have  scarcely  any  wear 
n them. 

If  the  bottom  hem  is  lined  with  leather,  the 
Jottom  edge  of  tho  trousors-leg  will  not  fray  nearly 
is  soon  as  if  the  material  were  simply  turned  under. 
People  who  have  once  acted  on  this  hint  very  rarely 
(abandon  it. 

The  braces  by  means  of  which  trousers  are  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulders  should  bo  of  elastic 
father  than  of  non-elastic  material,  in  order  that 
ilhoy  may  conform  more  readily  to  changes  in  tho 
posture  of  tho  body. 
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Overcoats  and  Wraps. — In  choosing  an  over- 
coat, it  should  be  remembered  that  loosely-woven 
material  is  warmer  than  the  same  material  closely 
woven.  An  overcoat  in  winter  is  necessary  for 
health  and  comfort,  although  there  are  people  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  able  to  do  without  this 
luxury.  In  purchasing  the  garment,  however,  we 
ought  not  to  mistake  heaviness  for  warmth,  for  the 
two  are  entirely  different.  What  is  called  “ Melton  ” 
is  tho  most  profitable  material  which  can  be  bought 
for  making  overcoats,  because  it  is  alike  on  both 
sides,  and  can  therefore  be  turned  with  advantage. 
Overcoats  made  of  “ Witney  ” are  also  very  durable, 
if  a material  of  good  quality  be  chosen.  Cheap, 
common  Witneys  look  handsome  enough  when  new, 
but  the  nap  soon  wears  off  and  leaves  the  part  under- 
neath shiny  and  bare.  “ Beaver  ” cloth  is  much  worn 
also,  and  is  very  excellent  when  of  good  quality. 

There  are  many  persons  who  consent  to  wear  an 
overcoat,  who  have  a great  contempt  for  a scarf 
round  the  neck  in  winter.  "We  may  as  well  acknow- 
ledge that  the  value  of  a scarf  depends  very  much 
upon  custom.  When  people  are  accustomed  to 
wrap  themselves  up  about  the  neck,  it  is  unsafe  to 
dispense  with  the  scarf ; but  for  people  who  are 
healthy,  and  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a wrap  about  the  throat,  a scarf  is  a super- 
fluity more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  In  any 
case,  if  a scarf  is  used,  it  should  be  of  silk,  and  never 
of  wool  or  fur.  A well-known  physician  expressed 
the  opinion  some  time  ago,  that  woollen  and  fur 
wraps  were  the  cause  of  half  the  bronchitis  and 
relaxed  sore  throat  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
The  neck  and  throat  are  made  very  hot  by  the  thick 
wrap  which  is  worn  round  it ; when  this  wrap  is 
removed,  there  is  a sudden  chill,  and  the  chill  leads 
to  disease. 

The  best  of  all  throat  and  chest  protectors  which 
a man  can  adopt  is  a beard  and  moustache.  A 
writer  in  the  “ Family  Physician  ” says  : — “ In  men 
throat-affections  occur  chiefly  and,  it  is  said,  almost 
exclusively,  amongst  those  who  do  not  wear  a beard. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  medical  men  that  the  beard 
not  only  adds  materially  to  the  general  health  and 
comfort  of  the  individual,  but  is  a powerful  agent 
in  prolonging  life.  It  is  said  that  amongst  tho 
records  of  the  older  medical  writers  there  are  few 
references  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  and  that  this  is 
attributable  to  tho  then  almost  universal  custom  of 
wearing  a board.  This  may  bo  true,  or  it  may  not ; 
but  at  all  events,  if  you  habitually  suffer  from  soro 
throat,  our  advice  is,  grow  a board  if  you  can.” 

Female  Dhess. 

Tt  has  been  already  said  that,  to  choose  dross  wisely, 
wo  must  eonsider-first,  comfort  and  health ; secondly’ 
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beauty ; thirdly,  durability.  Yet  most  people  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  much  more  room  for  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  and  wise  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  women’s  and  girls’  dress  than  in  the  choice 
of  men’s  dress.  Men’s  dress  as  at  present  worn  by 
sensible  people  is  fairly  healthy  and  suitable.  It  is 
not  beautiful,  but  neither  is  it  specially  ugly,  and 
there  are  no  ideas  in  the  air  as  to  how  it  may  be 
improved.  Women’s  dress,  however,  is  altogether 
different.  The  ordinary  dress  of  women  is  about  as 
harmful  to  health  as  it  well  can  be.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  thousands  of  girls  and  women  who 
are  suffering  from  weakness  and  ill-health,  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  dress  they  have  worn  all  their  lives  ; 
they  are  constantly  ailing,  or,  if  not  ailing,  are  never 
quite  hearty  ; and  those  who  do  not  understand  what 
is  going  on,  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  mischief  some- 
times in  over-study,  and  sometimes  in  the  habits  of 
daily  life.  Doubtless  some  of  these  habits  are  harmful, 
and  doubtless  also  study  is  not  always  prosecuted 
reasonably ; but  these  are  not  the  only  evils  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Unhealthy  dress  is  the  chief 
evil.  If  their  dress  were  judiciously  chosen,  women 
and  girls  might  safely  do  much  from  which  they  are 
now  debarred  by  chronic  invalidism. 

Rational  Dress. — What  is  known  as  “ rational 
dress  ” is  very  much  disliked  by  many.  They  think 
that  it  is  something  outrageous  and  immodest,  and 
that  the  people  who  adopt  it  want  to  make  themselves 
singular  and  remarkable.  Doubtless  there  has  been 
reason  for  this  objection.  Would-be  reformers  do  not 
always  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and 
common  sense,  and  excite  antagonism  because  they  go 
too  far.  But  it  is  foolish  to  refuse  to  examine  what 
is  of  value  because  some  persons  have  abused  it;  and 
healthy  dress  is  undoubtedly  of  value.  It  is  all  the 
more  worthy  to  be  examined  as  it  does  not  change 
with  the  fashions.  In  considering  the  subject  of  the 
choice  of  women’s  and  girls’  dress  as  a whole,  we 
should  waste  time  if  we  were  here  simply  to  follow 
the  prevailing  fashion,  for  that  alters  with  every 
season,  and  a mode  no  sooner  becomes  popular  than 
it  is  out  of  date.  But  the  conditions  of  healthy  dress 
must  always  remain  the  same;  and  so  long  as  these 
are  fulfilled,  it  is  quite  possible  to  adopt  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  dress  to  an  extent  which  will  avoid 
singularity  and  eccentricity.  It  is  these  necessary 
conditions  which  will  be  considered  here,  and  tho 
consideration  is  all  tho  more  likely  to  bo  useful,  be- 
cause so  few  women  understand  what  healthy  dress 
is,  or  in  what  the  wise  choice  of  clothing  consists. 

Healthy  Dress.  — To  promote  comfort  and 
health  the  best  material  we  can  employ  is  wool ; and 
concerning  wool,  tho  remarks  made  about  men's 


clothing  apply  equally  to  the  clothing  of  women 
and  girls. 

We  next  come  to  tho  shape  of  the  garments.  The 
usual  shape  of  men’s  clothing  is  fairly  good.  Their 
vests  and  drawers  are  spread  evenly  over  the  body  ; 
they  do  not  press  the  organs  in  any  way  ; and  they 
are  never  too  tight,  but  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Praise  like  this  can,  however,  by  no 
means  be  given  to  the  under-clothing  of  women 
and  girls,  for  in  these  respects  the  latter  make  the 
gravest  mistakes.  There  are  a great  many  people 
who  think  and  talk  much  of  having  warm  clothing, 
and  who  even  appreciate  the  value  of  woollen 
clothing,  who  yet  are  insufficiently  clad,  because 
they  do  not  spread  their  clothing  evenly  over  then- 
bodies.  They  will  put  a number  of  garments  over 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  tie  furs  and 
mufflers  round  the  neck,  and  yet  will  keep  the 
feet  and  legs  covered  only  by  cotton  stockings  and 
calico  drawers.  Then  they  will  say  that  they  j 
cannot  think  how  it  is  that  “ their  feet  are  always  1 
cold  ” when  they  are  so  well  wrapped  up ; while  i 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  only  a part  of  their  bodies  that 
is  well  wrapped  up : other  parts  are  very  much 
exposed. 

Freedom  from  Constraint. — Another  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  dress  should  give  plenty  of] 
room  for  the  growth  and  action  of  all  organs  and ; 
muscles.  With  regard  to  this  requirement  in  dress, 
we  have  to  remember  that  amongst  Northern^ 
nations  the  body  grows  and  develops  very  slowly. 
A woman  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  developed  until 
she  is  twenty-five ; and  this  is  the  age  fixed  on  by 
anatomists  for  the  complete  formation  of  the  frame,  j 
Up  to  this  time,  therefore,  the  body  is  being  shaped^ 
and  altered  to  become  beautiful  and  strong,  and  it 
ought  to  be  free.  Yet  it  is  just  at  this  period  that, 
under  .ordinary  circumstances  and  by  ordinary  people, 
tho  tender  bones  and  muscles  are  pinched,  squeezed,! 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  so  that  the  compli- 
cated internal  organs,  which  are  so  wonderfully 
constructed  and  so  marvellously  fitted  to  do  their 
work,  are  interfered  with  and  pushed  out  of  place. 
Can  we  wonder  that  so  many  women  become 
nervous  and  hysterical,  and  that  trouble  and  disease 
arc  their  portion  P 

On  this  subject  a member  of  the  National  Health 
Society  has  written,  anonymously,  a small  tract, 
entitled  “ How  to  be  Strong  and  Beautiful.”  From 
it  wo  quote  the  following : — “ Tho  greatest  fault  of 
which  the  dress  of  girls  is  accused  is  that  of  subject*  : 
ing  tho  body  to  injurious  pressure.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  of  the  girls  of  tho  present  day  who  do  not 
suffer  in  some  way  from  this  evil,  which  only  tho 
most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  mothers  can 
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prevent.  Even  in  cases  whore  the  dress  is  looso 
and  no  stays  are  worn,  it  will  often  he  found  that 
the  hands  of  drawers  or  skirts  are  habitually 
tightened  in  a manner  which  hinders  natural 
growth. 

“ The  figures  of  many  young  girls  are  so  slight, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  garments  from  slip- 
ping down  over  the  narrow  hips  natural  to  girlhood, 
unless  the  bands  are  tightly  fastened.  The  only 
method  by  which  to  insure  absence  of  pressure  upon 
the  internal  organs,  is  either  to  adopt  throughout 
union-dresses  (that  is,  dresses  with  skirt  and  body 
in  one),  or  to  button  all  separate  drawers  or  skirts 
on  to  an  under-bodice.  The  buttons  should  in  every 
case  be  placed  round  the  bones  of  the  hips,  and  not 
upon  the  waist  itself.” 

Tight-Lacing. — As  already  stated,  men  in  the 
present  day  dress,  as  a rule,  more  sensibly  than 
women,  if  not  so  attractively.  They  seldom  wear 
tight  dress;  they  do  not  let  the  weight  of  their 
garments  rest  on  the  hips;  and  they  have  their 
clothes  made  to  fit  easily  and  comfortably.  Women, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  too  much  given  to  pinching 
themselves  up  in  stays.  The  stupidity  and  the 
wickedness  of  this  custom  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exaggerate.  It  not  only  ruins  the  health  of  those 
who  practise  it,  but  it  throws  a burden  upon  the 
next  generation,  and  weakens  the  race.  The  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver  cannot  possibly  act  properly  if  they 
are  deprived  of  the  room  which  was  given  to  them 
by  Nature ; and  this  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
so  much  indigestion,  constipation,  and  flatulence 
amongst  women.  Yet,  though  tight-lacing  is  so 
harmful,  its  effect  is  not  lovely.  “ It  s ips  the 
ggace  ahd  the  life  from  its  unfortunate  victims.” 
It  is  a destroyer  of  beauty;  it  ruins  the  cLculation 
and  the  digestion,  and  through  them  the  complexion. 
It  is  the  cause  of  pimples  on  the  face,  of  a red  nose, 
of  faintings,  hysteria,  and  nervousness.  It  produces 
red  blotches  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  invented  by 
ignorance. 

During  recent  years  a strong  protest  has  been 
made  by  the  more  sensible  women  against  the  ab- 
surdities of  tight-lacing  ; and  every  year  the  number 
increases  of  persons  who  give  it  up,  to  their  great 
nd vantage  and  comfort.  A great  many,  however, 
liave  convinced  thomsolvcs  and  their  friends  that 
they  have  given  it  up,  when  they  have  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  the  matter  is  easily  tested. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  a fact  that  any  woman  is 
•too  tightly  dressed  who  feels  it  a rolief  to  unclasp 
tier  garments  at  night ; who  cannot  lift  both  her 
mrrns  straight  abovo  her  head  and  swing  them 
round  in  a circle ; who  cannot  stoop  to  tio  her  shoo 


or  pick  a pin  from  the  ground  without  a heightened 
colour. 

Weight  of  the  Dress.— The  weight  of  women’s 
clothing  is  another  detail  concerning  which  mistakes 
are  made.  A great  many  people  think  that  weight 
means  warmth,  but  this  is  quite  an  error.  Dress  re- 
formers lay  down  the  rule  that  the  maximum  weight 
of  under-clothing  (without  shoes)  should  not  exceed 
7 lbs.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  young  girls 
to  wear  a dress  of  which  the  skirt  alone  weighs 
5 lbs.  or  6 lbs.  Indeed,  we  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  say  that  if  the  majority  of  women  were  to  put 
their  under-clothing  upon  the  scales,  they  would 
find  that  it  weighs  far  more  than  this.  They  forget 
that  when  they  make  choice  of  heavy  clothing,  they 
are  arranging  to  bear  about  with  them  constantly 
a burden  which  will  fatigue  without  benefiting 
them. 

The  Lancet,  the  chief  medical  journal,  published 
some  time  ago  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  is 
worth  quoting.  Speaking  of  the  weight  of  women’s 
clothes,  the  medical  authority  says  : — 

“ The  clothes  worn  by  women  are,  as  a rule,  far 
too  heavy ; and  by  a perversity  of  fashion  thev 
receive  an  enormous  increment  of  weight  in  the 
winter  season,  in  the  shape  of  cloaks  or  mantles  of 
sealskin  or  plush  with  quilted  linings.  The  atten- 
tion of  medical  practitioners  needs  to  be  specially 
drawn  to  this  matter  in  order  that  they  may  remon- 
strate with  their  female  patients,  and  also  avoid 
misconception  as  to  the  actual  strength  of  some  who 
complain  of  fatigue  in  walking,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a token  of  weakness,  whereas  it  is  only 
natural  exhaustion  from  carrying  a burden  that  few 
strong  men  would  care  to  bear.  There  are  even 
worse  evils  than  mere  fatigue  consequent  on  the 
practice  of  loading  the  body  feminine  with  the  out- 
rageously heavy  outer  garments  now  in  vogue.  Not 
only  are  the  ordinary  movements  of  tho  legs  and 
arms  injuriously  impeded,  but  the  waist  is  encircled 
as  with  a belt  or  hoop,  to  which  a load  heavier  than 
a felon  s chain  is  attached,  and  the  shoulders  and 
chest  are  compressed  by  an  additional  burden. 
Breathing  is  laboriously  performed,  and  the  con- 
tents of  tho  trunk  and  pelvis  are  thrust  down  with  a 
force  which,  if  represented  in  pounds,  would  occa- 
sion considerable  surprise.  \Yo  venture  to  suggest 
that,  as  a matter  of  moro  than  curiosity,  medical 
men  should  ask  their  female  patients  to  ascertain 
precisely  tho  total  weight  of  tho  clothes  they  wear 
indoors  and  out.  The  matter  is  by  no  means  un- 
important. Wo  have  roason  to  think  that  not  a few 
of  tho  maladies  from  which  women  suffer  acutely, 
and  tho  gonoral  woakness  and  depression  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system  of  which  they  very 
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commonly  complain,  will  be  placed  in  an  entirely 
new  light  when  the  facts  to  which  we  now  call  very 
serious  attention  are  fully  known.” 

The  author  of  “ Progress  v.  Fashion  ” writes  in 
a similar  strain.  She  says : — 

“ Women  of  every  calling  arc  so  laden  with  frills, 
streamers,  flaps,  laps,  doublers,  danglers,  flounces,  and 
dragglers,  as  to  appear  helpless;  and,  indeed,  the 
seeming  is  not  so  very  illusory,  for  general  feeble- 
ness has  resulted,  and  general  prostration  must  suc- 
ceed if  some  retrieving  agency  does  not  interpose  to 
arrest  the  devastation.  That  agency  must  lie  in 
relinquishment  of  the  load  that  taxes  the  nervous 
and  muscular  forces  to  the  utmost,  and  inflicts  a 
constant  wearing  vigilance  to  maintain  order  in  its 
wild  complexity.” 

Another  writer  says : — 

“ When  a woman  wears  long  heavy  skirts,  they 
get  in  her  way  whenever. she  moves;  and  even  a 
strong  man  so  attired  would  probably  find  carry- 
ing weights — such  as  coal,  trays,  babies,  &c. — up- 
stairs, a greater  burden  than  he  could  bear.  The 
feet  catch  in  the  dress,  and  to  obviate  this  the  leg 
has  to  be  lifted  at  every  step  half  as  high  again 
as  the  actual  stair  would  require ; and  even  so  it 
catches  the  foot  continually,  from  falling  under  it 
from  the  side.  Constantly  moving  about  in  long 
skirts  is  the  most  onervating  thing  possible,  as  the 
skirts  cling  round  the  legs,  and  so  treble  the  exer- 
tion required  for  the  simplest  movement.  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  general  ill-health  of  domestic 
servants.” 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  multiply  indefinitely 
quotations  like  these ; but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  if  women’s  and  girls’  clothes  are  to  be 
chosen  with  a due  regard  to  health,  there  must  be 
a radical  change  in  our  ideas  concerning  them. 

Healthful  Under-Clothing. — If  the  under- 
clothing supplies  all  needful  warmth,  the  outer 
garments  may  be  made  of  any  material,  and  in  any 
style  that  is  preferred,  so  long  as  they  are  not  heavy 
and  tight.  Modern  reformers  sometimes  advise 
that  the  style  of  dress  should  be  altogether  altered. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  change  thus  advocated 
would  be  beneficial;  but  there  is  no  denying  also 
that  most  women  would  shrink  from  adopting  it. 
They  would  be  afraid,  and  justifiably  afraid,  of 
making  themselves  look  singular.  But  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  possible,  by  attention  to  the  under-cloth- 
ing, to  bo  dressed  healthily,  and  yet  to  conform  in 
moderation  to  the  mode  of  tho  day.  If  the  under- 
clothing is  what  it  should  be,  beauty  and  becoming- 
ness may  be  chiefly  considered  with  regard  to  the 
outer  garments.  Let  us,  then,  suggest  what  this 
Healthy  under-clothing  should  be. 


Next  to  tho  sjrin  a flannel  or  woven  garment  of 
wool  should  be  worn,  consisting  of  vest  and  drawers 
combined  in  one.  This  is  what  is  usually  called  a com- 
bination garment  (Fig.  1) ; it  should  be  made  of  fine- 
soft  material  for  summer, 
and  of  thicker  material  for 
winter.  It  is  suitable  for 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  is 
tho  basis  of  healthy  under- 
clothing. When  woollen 
next  the  skin  is  found  to  be 
too  irritating,  the  combina- 
tion garment  is  sometimes 
made  of  silk.  Silk  is  very 
luxurious  wear,  but  it  is 
very  expensive,  and  it  does 
not  wear  so  well  as  wool. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  making  the  combina- 
tion garment,  an  article  of 
equal  value  from  the  health 
point  of  view  may  be  ob- 
tained by  making  vest  and 
drawers  separately,  and  then  sewing  them  together. 
In  making  healthy  clothing  it  is  most  important  to 
avoid  bands  of  all  descriptions  round  the  waist.  The 
weight  of  a garment  should  never  rest  upon  the 
waist,  but  should  be  borne  from  the  shoulders. 

Over  the  combination  garment,  a similar  garment 
of  white  calico,  made  a little  looser,  may  be  worn  if 
preferred.  This  is  not  really  necessary,  but  many 
persons  do  not  feel  neat  and  comfortable  without 
some  white  under-clothing.  It  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  separate  chemise  and  drawers,  and  is  to 
be  preferred,  because  it  does  away  with  all  unneces- 
sary folds  about  the  waist. 

Much  more  important  than  such  a calico  garment, 
however,  is  a similar  one  of  flannel,  made  with  loose 
drawers,  as  Fig.  2,  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  leg  with  a frill,  to  make  it  stand  out.  An 
article  of  this  sort  would  give  the  effect  of  a petti- 
coat, but  would  be  much  wanner  and  lighter.  Like 
the  combination  garment,  it  can  be  made  of  thin 
material  for  summer  wear,  and  of  thicker  material 
for  winter  wear.  This  woollen  garment  must  be 
worn,  whether  the  cotton  one  is  or  not. 

If  the  fabric  of  which  these  woollen  garments 
were  made  were  suitable  to  the  season  in  which  they 
were  worn,  the  two  now  described  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  health  and  comfort.  They  would,  in- 
deed, be  warmer  than  three  or  four  petticoats,  which 
allow  the  cold  air  to  blow  underneath  them.  People 
who  are  inclined  to  doubt  this  will,  perhaps,  be  in- 
terested to  read  tho  opinion  of  an  authority  in  such 
matters.  Dr.  Treves,  when  writing  on  “ The  In- 
fluence of  Dress  on  Health,”  says  : — 


Fig.  1.  -Combination 
Gabment. 
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“Surely  tha most  reasonable  way  of  clothing  the 
lower  extremities  is  to  clothe  each  limb  separately. 
Such  a plan  involves  the  need  of  only  one  garment 
(in  addition  to  the  outer  dress  or  gown),  no  matter 
whether  the  weather  be  warm  or  cold ; for  when 
additional  warmth  is  required,  it  can  be  obtained  by 
simply  increasing  the  character  or  the  thickness  of 
the  material  used.  If  in  winter  women  were  to 
clothe  their  lower  extremities  separately  with  some 
suitable  woollen  fabric,  they  would  be  in  no  more 
need  of  petticoats  than  are  men.  Instead  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  being  hampered  with  a 
multitude  of  garments,  there  would  be  two  only — 
an  outer  dress  and  a proper  under-dress  for  the  ex- 
tremities.” 

But  though  for  health  and  comfort  two  gar- 
ments would  be  amply  sufficient,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  employment  of  a third  garment  may  be 
advisable  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  prevent  the 
form  of  the  limbs  from  being  seen.  This  third  gar- 
ment should  be  a petticoat  made  “ Princesse  shape  ” 
(Fig.  3),  or  all  in  one.  Even  if  made  of  very  light 
material,  this  petticoat  will  give  the  required  fulness. 
In  winter  it  might  be  made  of  soft  thick  homespun 
or  Scotch  plaid,  in  summer  of  beige  or  linen. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  most  inexperienced  that 
under-clothing  of  the  kind  described  will  save  time 
in  making,  labour  in  washing,  and  money  in  buying. 
It  will  be  healthy  and  warm,  and,  after  the  wearer 
has  become  accustomed  to  it,  will  be  most  comfort- 


Fig.  2.— Upper  Combination  Garment. 


perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  movement.  There  aro  no 
corsets  belonging  to  it ; but  corsets  are  not  neodod. 
Many  women  think  that  they  cannot  dispense  with 
• corsets  because  they  need  something  firm  and  stiff  to 


support  the  bunds  which  are  round  the  waist.  With 
this  costume  they  will  not  require  such  stiffness, 
because  they  will  have  no  bands  for  which  they 
must  provide.  At  the  present  time  there  are  large 


Fig.  3.— Princesse  Petticoat. 


numbers  of  women  wearing  under-clothing  of  the 
kind  described;  and  having  once  realised  the  satis- 
faction to  be  gained  therefrom,  they  would  on  no 
account  be  willing  to  return  to  the  style  they  have 
abandoned. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  wear  a flannel  gar- 
ment made  with  loose  drawers,  which  shall  serve  as 
a substitute  for  a petticoat,  a bodice  of  some  firm 
material  made  high  to  the  throat  can  be  substituted, 
and  to  this  bodice  all  petticoats  can  be  buttoned 
(round  the  hips,  be  it  remembered,  not  round  the 
waist.  See  Fig.  4.)  These  petticoats  must  on  no 
account  be  heavy.  There  is,  however,  no  garment  so 
healthy  and  so  comfortable  as  the  Princesse  petti- 
coat. From  a health  point  of  view  it  answers  every 
requirement,  and  where  it  is  worn,  stays  can  be 
dispensed  with,  and  yet  all  the  untidiness  and 
slovenliness  which  are  associated  in  so  many  people’s 
minds  with  the  absence  of  stays  can  be  avoided. 

To  secure  a satisfactory  Princesse  petticoat,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a good  pattern  to  Jit  the 
Jigure  of  the  wearer,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a petticoat  fitted  for  once  by  a dressmaker,  as 
a dress  would  bo.  This  pattern  can  be  taken  care  of 
and  used  again  and  again.  It  can  easily  be  altered 
as  the  figure  of  tho  wearer  alters ; but  pains  must 
be  taken  to  make  it  fit,  for  unless  the  Princesse 
petticoat  fits  well,  the  effect  of  this  system  of  under- 
clothing will  bo  unsatisfactory.  It  would  bo  as  un- 
reasonable to  soelc  to  get  a pattern  for  a Princesse 
petticoat  which  would  suit  all  figures,  as  it  would 
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be  to  get  a pattern  for  a dress  which  would  suit  all 
figures. 

Under-clothing  of  the  kind  described  is  usually 
bought  ready-made.  When  made  at  home,  it  is  best 
to  get  a pattern  of  tho  required  size  from  a pattern- 
merchant.  When  this  sort  of  under-clothing  is  not 

approved,  garments  of 


linen  or  calico  of  the 
sort  usually  worn  must 
bo  taken.  With  regard 
to  the  choice  of  mater- 
ial for  these  garments, 
the  remarks  already 
made  about  linen  and 
calico  for  men’s  cloth- 
ing will  apply  here.' 
Suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  making  such 
articles  will  be  found 
in  subsequent  papers 
on  the  “ Making  of 
Dress.” 

So  much  for  under- 
clothing which  shall 
be  healthy  and  com- 
fortable. It  is  quite 
possible  that  grown-up 
people  who  have  be- 
come accustomed  to 
garments  of  the  old 
style,  will  not  care  to  make  a change  of  the  kind 
described.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wished  that  mothers 
who  have  to  buy,  select,  and  make  under-clothing  for 
their  children  would  pause  for  a moment  before  doing 
so,  and  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
choose  the  sort  of  garments  hero  recommended,  in- 


Fig. 4.- 


-Bodtcf.  and  Petti- 
coat. 


stead  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  By  doing  so  thev 
will  at  least  bo  doing  their  best  to  preserve  the 
health,  not  only  of  their  own  children,  but  also  of 
generations  yet  to  come.  Numbers  of  women  in 
these  days  are  not  as  strong  as  they  might  bo ; 
and  we  have  high  medical  authority  for  declaring 
that  improprieties  in  dress  are  largely  the  cause  of 
their  weakness.  A wise  man  ouce  said  that  “ health 
is  the  first  wealth.”  Health  means  the  power  of  use- 
fulness and  the  power  of  enjoyment.  When  it  is 
worth  so  much,  it  is  strange  that  people  should 
throw  it  away  for  mere  foolish  fashion  and  vanity. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  they  mako  the 
sacrifice  not  knowing  what  they  do. 

Very  often  we  hear  people  who  have  worn  what 
is  here  called  unhealthy  dress — that  is,  dress  which  is 
heavy  and  tight,  with  bands  that  press  the  waist, 
and  stays  that  it  is  a relief  to  unclasp  at  night— say 
that  they  are  healthy  enough,  and  that  therefore 
they  see  no  need  for  alarm.  So,  if  they  would  look 
around,  they  might  see  flowers  blooming  in  sickly 
courts,  where  the  sun  has’difficulty  in  reaching  them, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  grime  and  soot.  These  flowers 
bloom  because  they  are  unusually  hardy  ; but  how 
many  die  ! Even  those  which  live,  if  they  could  be 
removed  into  a place  where  the  air  was  pure,  would 
bloom  more  freely,  and  be  much  more  fragrant  and 
beautiful.  So  it  is  with  persons.  If  the  people  who 
have  worn  unhealthy  dress,  and  yet  are  unconscious 
of  the  consequences,  had  only  been  accustomed  to  wear 
healthy  dress,  the  probability  is  that  their  capacity 
for  usefulness  and  enjoyment  would  have  been 
doubled.  As  it  is,  they  have  simply  never  known 
what  true  health  and  comfort  really  mean.  Children’s 
dress  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  choice  of 
clothing,  must  be  the  subject  of  another  article. 


HOUSE - FURNISHING. 


A recent  writer  has  suggested  that  houses  would  be 
much  more  furnishable,  as  well  as  inhabitable,  if  we 
had  a few  feminine  architects,  or  at  all  events  women 
so  trained  that,  after  tho  plans  for  a house  are  made, 
they  should  be  submitted  to  them  for  inspection 
and,  if  need  be,  alteration.  For  instance,  it  is 
probable  that  any  sensible  woman  who  has  ever 
been  ill,  or  nursed  any  one  who  was  ill,  in  cold 
weather,  would  objoct  to  a fireplace  cleverly  placed 
between  two  doors,  so  that  an  invalid's  chair  cannot 
possibly  be  placed  in  a cosy,  draught-free  position. 
The  woman’s  eve,  too,  woidd  bo  quick  to  detect  tho 
absence  of  recesses  into  which  cupboards  might  be 
fitted;  and  she  might,  perhaps,  have  something  to 
say  about  the  problems  of  why  the  bed  must  either 


face  the  window,  or  be  placed  directly  in  the 
draught  between  the  window  and  door.  Doubtless 
the  architect  would  tell  her  that  the  bedrooms  must 
bo  made  to  fit  in  to  the  plans  for  the  sitting-rooms  ; 
that  fire-places  upstairs  and  down  must  be  over  one 
another  on  account  of  tho  chimneys.  But  surely  if 
the  speculative  builder  could  only  bo  improved  out 
of  existence,  a raco  of  architects  might  arise  who 
would  consider  the  conveniences  of  the  upper  rooms 
as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  ones,  and  might  even 
have  the  moral  courage  to  declare  that  such-and- 
such  a plot  of  ground  was  utterly  unsuited  to  have 
a house  built  on  it  at  all,  because  the  sun  would  never 
shine  on  the  windows,  and  the  situation  would  not 
admit  of  convenient  or  healthy  rooms. 
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The  f urnishingof  ahouso  is  to  be  looked  at  from  many 
points  of  view — the  size,  situation,  stylo,  and  (though 
last,  not  least)  the  purse  of  the  proposed  inhabitant. 
Fashion  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  the  main  guide, 
for  the  furniture  suitable  to  a town-house  is  often 
most  Mwsuitable  to  one  in  the  country.  And  those 
who  have  furniture  by  them  will  always  be  wise  if 
they  endeavour  to  make  the  host  of  and  to  utilise  it, 
rather  than  to  discard  it  on  the  score  of  being  out  of 
dato.  This  phrase  “ out  of  date  ” may  generally  be 
translated  as  applicable  to  the  furniture  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  for  if  older  than  that  it  is  much 
sought  for,  and  commands  high  prices.  Possibly 
the  furniture  our  parents  set  up  housekeeping  with 
before  we  were  bom,  or  thought  of,  may  some  day 
return  to  favour — that  is  to  say,  the  best  of  it ; but 
the  great  fault  of  furniture  of  that  date  was  a sort 
of  meretricious  showiness  which,  unless  the  articles 
were  of  the  very  best,  soon  lapsed  into  extreme  shab- 
biness, and  manifested  rubbed  surfaces  that  looked 
dirty,  though  they  were  only  threadbare.  It  was 
different  with  the  furniture  of  our  grandparents. 
There  is  a charming  American  story  in  verse 
which  tells  how  a New  England  farmer’s  wife, 
in  sore  need  of  a new  bonnet  and  shawl,  was 
cogitating  over  her  own  wants,  and  her  old 
husband’s  desire  for  an  additional  eow-crittur,” 
when  two  strangers  knocked  at  her  door  and  in- 
quired if  she  had  any  old  furniture  to  sell.  She 
took  them  up  into  her  attic,  where  they  chose  sundry 
chairs,  a disused  spinning-wheel,  and  a folding-table 
with  drawers  and  many  legs,  and  gave  her  fifty 
dollars  for  the  lot  of  what  she  called  “ rubbidge,” 
though  the  old  table  was  endeared  to  her  by  the  fact 
that  her  babies  had  sat  by  it  and  played  with  its 
brass  handles.  And  after  long  years  her  only  grand- 
child was  mistress  of  a wealthy  and  luxurious  home 
in  New  York,  and  “Grandma”  went  to  visit  her, 
and  in  the  young  matron’s  boudoir  discovered 

“ By  a sartain  familiar  sign 
That  that  there  table  in  Polly’s  room 

Had  long  ago  stood  in  mine  ; ’’ 

and  discovered,  too,  that  Polly  had  given  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  that  article  alone  ! No  wonder  that 
the  old  woman  observed — 

“ New-fashioned  things  is  behind  the  age, 

Old-fashioned  things  is  new.” 

Prudence.— “ Tho  more  haste,  the  less  speed,” 
is  a very  old  maxim,  but  one  that  is  applicable  to 
almost  every  occupation  in  life,  and  not  less  to 
house-furnishing  than  to  any  other.  In  fact,  fur- 
nishing for  the  prudent  and  economically-minded 
had  need  be  a lengthy  and  gradual  process ; and  it  is 
far  better  to  begin  witli  the  two  or  three  rooms  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  live  in,  and  furnish  tho 


rest  by  degrees,  than  to  purchase  in  haste  and  re- 
pent, or  at  all  events  regret,  at  leisure.  So  when 
furnishing  is  in  contemplation  it  is  wise,  in  the  first 
place,  to  calculate  exactly  what  sum  can  be  afforded 
and  set  aside  for  tho  purpose,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  spend  it  all  at  the  first  go  off ; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  start  out  shopping  with  a care- 
fully prepared  list,  and  not  to  be  tempted  to  wander 
away  from  it  by  any  sudden  fancy  for  a bewitching 
cabinet,  or  a “perfect  love  of  a carpet.”  Again, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  house  before  proceeding  to  fur- 
nish it,  to  have  accurate  measurements  of  length  and 
width,  height  of  windows,  size  of  wall-spaces,  &c., 
in  order  to  guard  against  such  follies  as  buying  a 
sofa  which  positively  barricades  the  drawing-room, 
or  a sideboard  which  takes  up  more  room  than  tho 
dining-room  can  comfortably  afford  for  it. 

And  in  making  a list  for  one’s  own  guidance  it  is 
very  important  to  put  down  prices  for  each  article — 
not  just  one,  but  two  or  three — a very  easy  thing  to 
do  when  every  furnishing  house  publishes  its  own 
catalogue,  which  is  very  often  illustrated,  so  that 
articles  can  be  compared  (on  paper)  and  different 
prices  allowed ; but  then  the  purchaser  must  put 
reins  on  his  or  her  desires,  and  never  be  tempted  be- 
yond the  maximum  sum  allowed  for  any  one  article 
after  careful  consideration.  Two  very  good  axioms 
laid  down  by  a practical  writer  whom  we  havo 
already  quoted  in  our  opening  remarks,*  are  to 
“ be  determined  to  be  content  with  what  you  can 
afford,  and  equally  determined  to  get  the  best  and 
prettiest  things  you  can  for  your  money.” 

The  amount  to  be  spent  on  furniture  depends,  in 
many  ways,  very  much  indeed  on  the  house  itself. 
For  instance,  where  tho  hall  is  tiled,  there  need  bo 
no  expense  for  oilcloth,  matting,  or  carpet ; where 
the  boards  are  laid  closely  together,  they  may  safely 
be  stained,  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of  carpet  that  en- 
tirely covers  every  part  of  the  room ; and  where 
the  landlord  has  obligingly  filled  in  recossos  with 
hanging  cupboards,  there  will  be  little  need  to  buy 
wardrobes. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  furnishing  may  be  much 
roducod  by  forethought  and  consideration,  and 
handiness  may  talco  tho  place  of  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  coin ; this  handiness  on  tho  masculine 
side  taking  the  form  of  knowing  how  and  where 
to  screw  in  hooks,  and  a smattering  of  practical 
carpentry  ; and  on  tho  feminine  side,  of  skill  in 
sewing  carpets,  making  curtains,  covering  furniture, 
and  making  the  best  of  tho  materials  at  hand. 

The  Cheap  and  Nasty.— It  is  sad  to  think- 
how  many  domostio  squabbles  that  quite  upset  tho 
• “From  Kitchen  to  Garret,”  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Panton. 
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peace  of  a household  and  raise  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasantnesses, are  caused  by  the  speedy  shabbiness 
of  common  things  which,  when  got  up  for  sale, 
looked  equal  to  really  good  ones.  The  single-frame 
Brussels  or  tapestry  carpet,  with  a charming  pat- 
tern on  a dark  ground,  when  dark  grounds  were  the 
fashion : how  soon  the  wool  wore  off  ! leaving  the 
stringy  foundation  exposed,  and  calling  forth  re- 
marks from  hasty -tempered  husbands  and  managing 
relatives  to  the  effect  that  the  rooms  never  looked 
half  swept ; the  curtains  containing  such  a mixture 
of  cotton  that  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  was  gone 
they  looked  smoke-begrimed  and  dingy ; and  above 
all,  the  showy  salvers,  cruet-stands,  &c.,  plated  so 
thinly  with  silvering  on  a brassy  metal  structure,  that 
every  cleaning  removed  more  of  the  outer  coat,  and 
produced  endless  animadversions  on  “ our  plate, 
which  is  never  cleaned  like  anybody  else’s.”  Past 
generations,  before  the  mania  for  pretentiousness  set 
in,  really  did  know  the  value  of  good  workmanship, 
and  sound  oak  and  black  walnut,  which  required 
much  elbow-grease  and  repaid  it ; and  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  re-action  that  has  set  in  towards  the 
furniture  they  prided  themselves  on,  and  modem 
reproductions  of  it. 

There  probably  never  was  a time  when  furnishing 
could  be  so  cheaply  done  as  now,  and  yet  nothing  is 
so  downright  extravagant  as  the  cheap  and  nasty. 
The  simplest-looking  furniture  is,  moreover,  very 
often  the  more  expensive  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
because  simplicity  combined  with  goodness  is  costly, 
though,  considering  its  durable  qualities,  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  rim. 

Wholesale  Houses.  — It  is  not  unusual  for 
people  who  have  business  connections  to  imagine 
that  they  buy  what  is  better  for  the  price  if  they 
can  get  introductions  to  wholesale  houses,  and  yet  it 
is  a great  mistake.  The  wholesale  houses  take  off  a 
considerable  percentage  to  their  customers  who  buy 
large  quantities  for  shipping  or  for  selling  again, 
and  these  large  orders  entail  no  more  trouble  than 
small  ones.  But  when  a lady  or  gentleman  appears 
with  a note  of  recommendation  or  a card  from  a 
friend,  the  wholesale  dealer  knows  that  he  is  going 
to  have  as  much  time  occupied  (probably  more)  over 
the  sale  of  a dinner  service  or  a few  articles  of  fur- 
niture as  over  a shipload,  and  he  quotes  prices 
accordingly.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  do 
so ; and,  besides,  what  would  become  of  the  rotail 
trader  if  the  individual  purchaser  did  not  buy  of 
him  ? 

Casli  Prices.— The  cheapest  way  of  purchasing 
is  for  cash  down.  The  purchaser  in  that  case  is  abso- 
lutely independent ; and  if  the  artiele  required  is  not 


to  bo  had  at  one  place,  it  is  at  another.  Certain  firms 
have  reputations  for  certain  things  —as,  for  instance, 
one  for  bedsteads  and  bedding,  another  for  glass, 
another  for  earthenware,  another  for  carpets ; and 
yet  persons  who  have  no  particular  predilections 
may  find  themselves  extremely  well  pleased  with  all 
these  items  as  bought  from  such  comprehensive  firms 
as  advertise  in  every  large  town.  The  tradesman 
who  gives  credit  must  be  paid  for  the  accommoda- 
tion ; and  it  is  quite  right  that  he  should  be.  With 
cash  in  hand  he  can  buy  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  if  he  has  to  ask  in  his  turn  for  credit ; and  the 
system  known  as  “ small  profits  and  quick  returns  ” 
necessitates  cash  payments  from  customers.  To  a 
great  extent  this  is  the  secret  of  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  members  of  co-operative  stores,  as  well 
as  to  the  shareholders.  The  premises  are  not 
arranged  for  show,  nor  are  the  goods  exposed  to 
deterioration  by  exposure;  that  goes  a long  way; 
but  still  more  important  is  it  that  all  purchases  are 
for  cash  ; the  money  must  be  paid  before  the  articles 
are  delivered ; and  consequently  the  stores  can  buy 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  market,  and  can  afford  to 
let  their  members  reap  the  benefit.  Besides,  such 
firms  save  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  book-keeping. 

The  Hire  System. — Persons  who  wish  to  fur- 
nish, and  have  no  capital  at  command,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  tempted  by  what  is  called  the  “hire  system,” 
which  at  first  sounds  very  enticing,  but  can  scarcely 
prove  satisfactory  in  the  long  run,  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  keep  a stock 
of  furniture  and  purvey  it  to  his  neighbours  out 
of  pure  benevolence.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  the  furniture  has  dropped  to  pieces  before  it 
has  been  paid  for  ; and,  worse  still,  the  debt  incurred 
for  it  has  hung  with  the  weight  of  a millstone  round 
the  necks  of  the  unhappy  people,  who  imagined  that 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  pay  off  a certain  amount 
weekly  or  monthly,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  is 
probable  that  if  the  system  ever  answers  at  all  to 
the  purchaser  it  is  in  the  case  of  thrifty-managing 
keepers  of  lodging  or  boarding  houses,  who  speedily 
clear  enough  to  pay  off  their  debt,  without  allowing 
back  payments  to  accumulate  and  bear  interest  and 
even  compound  interest.  The  principle  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  supposed  to  bo  as  follows : — The  pur- 
chaser chooses  the  required  goods,  and  when  the 
sum-total  is  added  up  a certain  cash  payment  must 
bo  made,  and  the  remainder  paid  off  by  instalments, 
a weekly  one  where  tho  amount  is  small,  monthly  or 
quarterly  according  to  the  size  of  the  order  and  the 
apparont  moans  of  tho  ordorer.  The  seller  adds  a 
cei’tain  amount  over  and  above  tho  actual  value  of 
tho  furniture,  which  represents  the  interest  on  the 
money  for  which  lie  waits,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
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that  he  does  not  arrange  to  he  the  losing  party  in  the 
transaction.  Supposing  that  £40  worth  of  furniture 
is  chosen,  £6  must  generally  he  paid  down  in  hard 
cash,  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  11s.  por  week. 
If  £300  worth  is  required,  the  initial  payment  is  £45, 
and  the  balance  £7  per  month ; or  if  the  estimated 
cost  of  furniture  is  £500,  the  payment  down  would 
be  £75,  and  the  balance  £10  per  month.  These,  of 
course,  are  only  average  scales  of  payment,  hut  they 
show  how  it  is  done. 

Before  entering  into  any  arrangement  of  this  kind 
the  cost  ought  to  be  carefully  counted,  for  if  the  life- 
prospect  is  one  in  which  income  depends  on  the 
breadwinner’s  health,  or  remaining  in  the  position 
he  has  attained,  in  spite  of  bad  times,  loss  of  business 
necessitating  lowering  of  salaries,  discharge  of  old 
hands  in  favour  of  younger  and  cheaper  ones,  and 
the  countless  fluctuations  to  be  looked  for  by  those 
who  have  only  their  own  exertions  to  depend  upon, 
it  is  most  unwise  to  undertake  future  liabilities 
rather  than  to  lay  by  if  possible  and  add  little  by 
little.  Illness,  doctor’s  bills,  possible  diminution  of 
income  at  the  time  when  additional  means  are  most 
needed,  are  quite  enough  to  throw  the  monthly  or 
quarterly  payments  into  arrears,  and  convert  them 
into  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Furnishing  by  Degrees.  — Far  wiser  is  it, 
when  a house  has  to  be  furnished,  say,  by  a young 
married  couple  not  heavily  endowed  with  this 
world’s  gear,  to  furnish  only  the  rooms  they  actually 
require  for  the  time  being,  such  as  dining  or  general 
sitting-room,  kitchen,  their  own  bedroom,  and  one 
for  a servant.  J ust  enough  furniture  for  use  and 
none  for  show  would  be  dictated  by  prudence  in 
many  cases,  if  people  would  only  heed  the  voice  of 
that  somewhat  austere  charmer.  If  only  a little  is 
bought  to  begin  with,  that  little  may  be  good,  and  of 
such  a character  that  it  will  not  clash  with  later  pur- 
chases. But  to  insure  this  the  owners  should  have 
in  their  mind’s  eye  some  general  idea  of  the  style  of 
furniture  with  which  they  desire  ultimately  to  sur- 
round themselves.  If  their  choice  for  a dining- 
room falls  on  light  polished  oak,  than  which  nothing 
wears  better,  it  is  foolish  to  buy  isolated  items  of 
the  same  wood  unpolished,  or  made  of  mahogany  or 
walnut.  An  extremely  wise  purchase  for  beginners 
under  these  circumstances  is  a dining-tablo  with 
good  legs  and  a deal  top,  which  is  invisible  when 
covered  with  a cloth  ; and  another  is  a buffet  rather 
than  a sideboard,  though  these  are  matters  of  detail. 

There  never  was  a time  when  drawing-room  fur- 
niture could  so  readily  and  economically  bo  bought 
piece-meal,  for  every  item  may  be  different,  so  long 
as  there  is  a certain  amount  of  harmony,  a sort 
of  key-note  struck  by  the  colouring  of  the  walls  and 


paint,  the  floor-covering  and  the  window  hangings. 
As  for  bedrooms,  the  first  essential  is  a good,  substan- 
tial, comfortable  bedstead  and  bedding,  good  washing 
apparatus,  and  drawers  and  cupboards  for  clothes. 
Additional  chairs,  a sofa,  toilet  etceteras,  and  more 
and  better  carpets,  can  be  added  in  course  of  time. 

There  is  another  point.  Sensible  peoplo  —among 
the  professional  classes,  at  all  events — will  not  expect 
to  begin  where  their  parents  left  off.  They  gene- 
rally, therefore,  take  small  or  comparatively  small 
houses  to  begin  with,  and  do  not  care  to  buy  too 
much  that  will  be  useless  in  later  days,  when,  if 
fortune  favours  them,  they  hope  to  enlarge  then- 
boundaries  and  blossom  out  into  an  ampler  and  more 
generous  style  of  living.  This  kind  of  progressive 
life  has  its  very  right  and  laudable  side,  because  none 
of  us  live  to  ourselves,  and  though  we  ought  to  be 
just  before  we  are  generous,  when  we  can  afford  to 
spend  money  liberally  on  right  and  wholesome  ob- 
jects, we  help  trade  and  make  it  prosperous,  and 
thus  bring  work  and  business  and  comfort  to  wide 
circles  of  those  who  live  by  “supplying  the  wants  of 
others,”  in  a very  different  sense  to  the  charitable 
one  which  ordinarily  has  the  monopoly  of  the  phrase. 

One  of  the  evils  of  furnishing  a house  with  ex- 
tremely good  articles,  and  spending  a proportion- 
ately large  sum  of  money  at  the  outset,  is  that  if  the 
income  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  a sufficient 
staff  of  helpers  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  order,  the 
housewife’s  soul  is  always  vexed  within  her,  and  the 
struggle  to  preserve  expensive  things  from  injury, 
combined  with  the  vexations  that  will  arise  from 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  go  far  to  perturb  her  spirit, 
mar  her  peace  of  mind,  and  ultimately  to  produce  ill- 
health,  for  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  cer- 
tainly means  an  even  temper  in  a healthy  frame. 

Sales. — Sales  are  of  many  kinds,  and  the  great 
danger  of  them  is  the  temptation  to  buy  what  is  not 
really  wanted  because  it  is  “ such  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity ; ” while  another  drawback  is  that  the  desir- 
able articles  are  in  lots  with  various  sundries  that  are 
quite  superfluous  and  even  rubbishy.  There  are  also, 
in  and  near  towns,  many  auctions,  calculated  to 
deceive  the  unwary,  which  are  not  really  the  sale  of 
any  one’s  household  belongings,  but  simply  signify 
that  a certain  empty  house  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent  is  utilised  for  the  sale  of  furniture  supplied 
to  him  on  “ spec  ” by  one  of  what  the  daily  press 
has  been  known  to  call  the  “slaughter-houses,”  to 
which  he  adds  the  old  cottage  piano  Mrs.  So-and-So 
has  entrusted  to  him  to  got  rid  of,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  fumituro  he  took  from  Mrs.  Wanderer 
at  a valuation  when  she  went  abroad.  The  new 
furniture  generally  proves  to  have  been  1 ‘ blown 
together,”  and  the  old  is  judiciously  placed  in  lots 
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with  other  things,  so  as  to  insure  getting  rid  of  it ; 
hut  the  said  now  furniture  often  goes  cheap,  and  is 
not  amiss  for  a little-used  spare  room,  though  it  will 
not  stand  much  wear  and  tear. 

In  country  places  the  sales  arc  usually  genuine, 
and  very  good  substantial  things  that  will  still  see 
a great  deal  of  service,  may  bo  bought  at  moderate 
prices,  and  may  in  many  instances  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  day  by  being  re- 
covered. 

It  is  a good  rule  never  to  buy  bedding  at  a sale, 
unless  one  has  previously  been  very  well  acquainted 
with  its  history.  Every  one  ought,  if  possible,  to 
begin  housekeeping  with  new  bedding ; but  pillows, 
if  in  clean  ticking,  may  often  be  safely  added  at  a 
countiy  sale.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  thrift}' 
housewife  who  keeps  her  own  poultry  has  plenty  of 
feathers,  and  rarely  keeps  them  till  she  has  enough 
for  a bed,  as  feathers  are  troublesome  to  cure  and 
preserve  from  moth,  and  it  takes  a great  many  even 
to  make  a couple  of  pillows  at  a time,  or  perhaps  a 
bolster.  Still  they  are  made  by  the  farmers’  wives, 
and  may  be  procured  very  fresh  and  clean  at  country 
sales. 

Made  and  Heady-made. — There  is  a certain 
similarity  between  purchasing  furniture  that  the 
makers  have  in  stock  and  turn  out  by  the  hundred, 
and  buying  ready-made  clothes  for  personal  wear. 
They  may  be  suitable,  or  they  may  not ; indeed,  there 
are  certain  classes  of  goods  of  both  kinds  that  meet 
almost  everybody’s  requirements,  and  certain  others 
which,  to  be  useful  and  comfortable,  must  be  speci- 
ally prepared  for  the  individual.  The  majority  of 
people  are,  as  the  manufacturers  know,  ruled  by 
fashion  ; they  like  to  have  such-and-such  a thing  be- 
cause “ everybody  else  ” has  it ; and  if  money  is  to 
be  made  in  business,  these  people  must  be  catered  for 
— or,  in  other  words,  demand  creates  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  things  that  may  just  as  well 
be  made  by  the  million,  such  as  strong  wooden  and 
cane  chairs,  which,  if  of  good  quality  and  made  of 
properly-seasoned  wood,  are  all  the  better  for  keep- 
ing. It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  host  houses 
keep  only  specimens  made  up  of  the  better  sorts  of 
chairs,  and  that  when  you  have  chosen  your  pattern, 
the  quality  and  stuffing  of  the  seat,  and  the  material 
with  which  you  wish  it  covered,  the  order  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  workshops,  and  the  chairs  are  abso- 
lutely made  according  to  ordor.  The  same  holds 
true  of  sideboards,  sofas,  &c.  The  best  houses  havo 
their  show-rooms  crowded,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  only 
because  specimens  arc  so  various ; the  purchaser 
has  the  benefit  of  new  goods,  and  can  in  many  cases 
suggest  alterations  and  combinations  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  several  articles  to  bo  united  in  the  one  ho 


is  about  to  have  made.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  of 
the  shops  and  furniture  dealers  to  keep  any  furni- 
ture in  stock  that  is  not  made  of  wood  which  is  in- 
trinsically valuable,  such  as  mahogany,  oak,  walnut, 
rosewood,  &c.,  but  it  is  often  very  much  worth  the 
while  of  tho  purchaser  to  have  articles  made  to  his 
order  of  good,  well-seasoned  pitch-pine,  and  painted 
or  otherwise  finished  to  suit  his  own  tastes  and  the 
house  ho  intends  to  live  in.  , 

Carte  Blanche. — Tho  task  of  furnishing  a per- 
fectly new  house  which  has  never  been  inhabited 
at  all,  is  one  calculated  to  exhaust  tho  resources 
of  a small  purse  long  before  its  time ; and  also 
to  swell  the  accounts  of  any  tradesman  who  may 
be  commissioned  to  fit  up  this  “ very  desirable 
modem  residence,”  and  allowed  carte  blanclxc  in  doing 
so.  The  now  house  has  not  a hook,  nor  a bracket, 
nor  a singlo  item  such  as  is  likely  to  have  been  left 
behind  by  a former  tenant  as  not  worth  carrying 
away,  yet  which  is  convenient  for  the  newcomer 
Them  are  of  course  many  cases,  and  how  large  esta- 
blishments must  delight  in  them ! in  which  they 
are  told  to  fit  up  a house  from  attic  to  basement,  and 
perhaps  a contract  is  entered  into  for  doing  it.  A 
really  respectable  and  first-rate  firm  may  be  trusted 
to  do  this  because  it  is  to  their  own  credit  to  do  it 
rightly,  and,  apart  from  this,  there  are  many  heads  of 
large  London  and  provincial  firms  who  really  take  a 
true  artistic  and  personal  pride  in  their  work,  be- 
sides being  upright  men  of  business.  To  give  the 
customer  some  personal  choice,  whilst  still  handing 
over  most  of  the  trouble  to  the  upholsterer  and 
furnisher,  some  large  furnishing  firms  have  fitted 
up  suites  of  rooms — such  as  dining  and  drawing- 
rooms, library,  billiard-room,  and  a specimen  bed- 
room— in  which  their  customers  may  see  the 
effect  of  certain  pieces  of  furniture,  with  the  wall 
decoration,  carpets,  hangings,  &c.,  that  harmonise 
with  them. 

It  is  a very  groat  mistake  to  suppose  that  such 
a tradesman  must  have  eommon-placo  tastes,  and 
wishes  merely  to  sell  his  own  wares ; for  many 
who  have  reason  to  thank  the  good  fortune  that 
places  them  at  the  head  of  such  establishments,  havo 
in  these  days  had  a thoroughly  artistic  training,  the 
benefit  of  much  travel  and  study,  and  in  some  cases 
arc  University  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
London,  and  in  provincial  towns  also  it  is  not  in- 
frequent to  find  that  they  aro  men  of  culture  in 
some  special  branch,  perhaps  as  nrclueologists  or 
antiquaries,  and  fitted  to  be  really  authorities  on 
the  several  epochs  or  periods  to  which  special 
stylos  and  particular  items  of  furniture  belong. 
But  it  is  most  unwise  to  take  the  ordinary 
shopman  as  a guide.  There  arc  plenty  to  whose 
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interest,  as  well  as  that  of  their  employer,  it  is 
to  enter  intelligently  into  the  wishes  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  servo  him  disinterestedly  to  the  be3t  of 
their  ability  ; hut  there  are  others  to  whose  interest 
and  credit  it  is,  with  the  head  of  their  firm,  to  get 
off  unsaleable  articles  by  praising  them  to  the  un- 
wary. 

In  a large  city,  and  especially  in  London,  there 
are  neighbourhoods  and  neighbourhoods  for  pur- 
chasing. The  firm  which  occupies  commanding 
premises  in  the  very  best  street,  pays  a very  heavy 
rent  and  commensurate  rates  and  taxes,  and  must 
charge  for  its  goods  in  such  a way  as  to  cover  ex- 
penses, and  leave  a margin  of  profit  over  and  above 
the  actual  cost  of  the  articles  sold.  Finns  in  less 
expensive  parts  of  a city  often  sell  precisely  the 
same  goods  at  lower  prices,  because  their  other  ex- 
penses are  not  so  great.  It  is  not  therefore  wise 
for  people  whose  pockets  are  not  well  lined,  to  buy 
everything  at  the  very  tip-top  houses,  and  they  may 
obtain  a thoroughly  satisfactory  result  at  less  cost 
without  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  a very  large 
trade  obviously  favours  low  prices  more  than  a 
small  one. 

Cost  of  Carriage.  — People  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  come  to  London  or  go  to  the  nearest 
large  town  for  furniture,  should  always  ascertain 
what  it  will  cost  to  send  it  home.  Some  of  the  large 
firms  deliver  their  goods  free  at  any  railway  station 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  is  a considerable 
saving,  applying  not  only  to  new  furniture,  but  to 
any  repaired  or  re-covered.  Some  firms  deliver  free 
only  within  a certain  radius,  and  others  expect  the 
purchaser  to  pay  half  the  price  of  carriage. 

This  much  may  suffice  for  the  purely  business  side 
of  furnishing  operations.  But  there  is  quite  another 
set  of  considerations  equally  to  be  borne  in  mind 
from  the  standpoint  of  taste  and  character.  Some 
of  these  will  come  up  more  fitly  in  discussing  details, 
but  we  must  add  something  even  here  concerning 
such  as  may  be  called  general  principles. 

True  and  False. — There  are  certain  things 
radically  false  in  furniture  and  wood-work  gener- 
ally, and  though  their  day  is  on  the  wane  it  is  not 
yet  entirely  past.  Professor  Ruskin  took  up  his 
parable  against  them  many  years  ago,  declaring  of 
imitations  of  stono  and  wood  that  “there  is  not  a 
meaner  occupation  for  the  human  mind  than  tho 
imitation  of  the  stains  and  striae  of  marble  and  wood. 
When  engaged  in  any  easy  and  simplo  mechanical 
occupation,  thero  is  still  somo  liberty  for  tho  mind 
to  leave  the  literal  work,  and  tho  clash  of  tho  loom 
or  tho  activity  of  the  fingers  will  not  always  prevent 
the  thoughts  from  somo  happy  expatiations  in  their 


own  domains.  But  the  grainer  must  think  of  what 
he  is  doing ; and  veritable  attention  and  care,  and 
occasionally  considerable  skill,  are  consumed  in  the 
doing  of  a more  absolute  nothing  than  I can  name  in 
any  other  department  of  painful  idleness.  I know 
not  anything  so  humiliating  as  to  see  a human  being, 
with  arms  and  limbs  complete,  and  apparently  a 
head,  and  assuredly  a soul,  yet  into  the  hands  of 
which  when  you  have  put  a brush  and  palette,  it 
cannot  do  anything  with  them  but  imitate  a piece  of 
wood.  It  cannot  colour,  it  has  no  ideas  of  colour  ; 
it  cannot  draw,  it  has  no  ideas  of  form ; it  cannot 
caricature,  it  has  no  ideas  of  humour.  It  is  in- 
capable of  anything  beyond  knots.  All  its  achieve- 
ment, the  entire  result  of  the  daily  application  of  its 
imagination  and  immortality,  is  to  be  such  a piece  of 
texture  as  the  sun  and  dew  are  sucking  up  out  of 
the  muddy  ground,  and  weaving  together,  far  more 
finely,  in  millions  and  millions  of  growing  branches, 
over  every  rood  of  waste  woodland  and  shady  hill.” 

The  false  pretences  of  the  ordinary  builder  are 
not  confined  to  deal  or  stucco  grained  so  as  to  imi- 
tate oak,  wherewith  he  makes  doors  and  wainscots  ; 
but  there  are  the  ceiling  cornices,  supposed  to  be 
moulded  in  plaster,  but  really  machine-made  lengths 
of  cardboard  dipped  in  stucco  or  whitewash,  and 
fastened  up  round  our  ceilings  with  long  pins ; and 
the  round  bosses  of  similar  construction  stuck  up 
on  the  flat  surface  of  the  ceiling  where  the  builder 
considers  that  our  lamp  or  our  gas  ought  to  go. 
“ You  use  that,”  continues  our  great  critic,  “ which 
pretends  to  a worth  which  it  has  not,  which  pre- 
tends to  have  cost  and  to  be  what  it  did  not  and  is 
not;  it  is  an  imposition,  a vulgarity,  an  imperti- 
nence, a sin.  . . Nobody  wants  ornaments  in 

this  world,  but  everybody  wants  integrity.  All  the 
fair  devices  that  ever  were  fancied  are  not  worth 
a lie.  Leave  your  walls  as  bare  as  a planed  board 
. . . if  need  be,  but  do  not  roughcast  them  with 

falsehood.” 

This  is  strong  language,  and  in  some  degree  ex- 
aggerated, but  it  struck  the  death-knell  of  false  and 
foolish  ornament,  long  though  it  is  in  dying.  The 
plainly-washed,  or  the  papered  or  painted  ceiling, 
is  getting  tolerably  frequent  now,  and  it  harbours 
neither  dust  nor  spiders,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be 
anything  but  what  it  is. 

Simplicity  of  Form. — With  such  ideas  about 
honesty  of  form,  have  come  in  corresponding  ones 
as  applied  to  the  shape  of  our  furniture.  Tho 
wooden  chair-backs  that  wero  all  quips  and  cranks  ; 
tho  bars  across  that  used  to  have  such  elaborate 
wooden  imitations  of  scallop-shells,  which  wero 
repeated  on  tho  sofa,  and  which  harboured  enough 
black  dirt  for  mustard-seed  to  take  root  in,  are 
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quite  things  of  the  past,  as  are  also  the  elaborately 
twisted  and  perilously  cut  legs,  that  made  one  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  weakness  of  a chair-leg  was 
its  smallest  part.  Very  plain,  indeed,  is  the  oak  or 
walnut  of  the  best  chairs  in  these  days,  but  it  is 
a plainness  that  requires  the  wood  to  be  sound  and 
without  flaw.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
modem  low-priced  furniture  of  which  the  component 
parts  are  much  twisted  and  carved,  is  produced  by 
machinery  out  of  inferior  wood,  and  put  together  in 
an  extremely  perfunctory  manner.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  legs,  for  instance,  are  meant  for  things 
to  stand  upon ; and  as  straight  and  plain  legs  are 
strongest  for  the  same  amount  of  material,  the 


Fig.  1. — A Chair  of  1851. 


thin  and  straight  leg  has  displaced  the  more  arti- 
ficial. 

This  at  least  is  the  theory ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  much  is  due  to  mere  fashion  as  to 
any  real  principle,  though  doubtless  such  words  as 
we  have  quoted,  addressed  to  a public  that  loves 
to  be  thought  artistic,  gave  the  impulse.  How 
great  the  change  in  fashion  has  been,  may  be  well 
shown  by  comparing,  let  us  say,  two  chairs — one 
of  the  present  day,  the  other  taken,  as  a convenient 
landmark,  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Fig.  1 
is  copied  from  the  drawing-room  exhibits  in  that 
year  of  one  of  the  first  Vienna  manufacturers, 
selected  for  representation  in  the  catalogue ; while 
Fig.  2 shows  the  prevailing  present  style,  both 
for  dining  and  drawing-room,  with  straight  legs  and 
plain  backs.  This  change  has  passed  across  almost 
the  entire  furniture  world,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  one  more  complete. 

On  the  whole,  this  change  is  no  doubt  for  the 
hotter,  as  we  havo  said,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  dis- 
place sham,  and  weak  ornament,  for  simple  strength 
and  truth ; and  the  change  has  at  least  swept  a groat 


deal  of  the  former  away.  It  was  something  even  to 
dispense  with  needless  cost.  But  the  thoughtful 
student,  or  real  artist,  or  sensible  housekeeper  will 
hesitate  ere  endorsing  it  in  its  entirety.  He  will  see 
that  a great  deal  of  it  is  mere  fashion,  and  nothing 
more,  and  will  remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a straight  leg  in  all  nature.  That  now-despised 
Vienna  drawing-room  chair  was  designed  by  true 
artists,  in  a nation  where  art-education,  as  applied 
to  industry,  was  known  years  before  its  value  was 
appreciated  in  England.  There  are  lines  of  beauty 
in  it ; classic  examples  may  be  found  for  it ; and 
such  models  were  even  in  vogue  in  days  prior  to 
these  modern  shams  which  move  Mr.  Ruskin’s  in- 


Fig.  2. — A Chair  of  1889. 


dignation.  Yet  we  Icnew  a case  where  a thoroughly 
sound,  substantial,  truly  elegant  suite  of  such  furni- 
ture was  offered  to  a young  couple  because  old- 
fashioned,  and  refused  for  the  same  reason.  These 
foolish  young  people  had  the  true  spirit  of  what  real 
artists  first  meant  by  “Philistinism;”  though  the 
word  is  often  used  now  by  Philistines  of  the  most 
utter  sort  to  ignorantly  decry  those  who  do  not  give 
in  to  the  particular  craze  of  a particular  day. 

Harmony  of  Colour.  — The  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  harmony,  or  in  some 
cases  judicious  contrast — which,  indeed,  is  also 
harmony— of  colour;  and  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  how  not  to  do  this  may  still  be  found  in  many 
houses  where  the  wood-work  is  grained  to  imi- 
tate maple,  and  the  walls  covered  with  a laven- 
derish  tingo  of  paper  elaborately  diversified  by  an 
outlined  gold  pattern.  A brown  and  white  carpet, 
the  brown  dignified  by  the  name  of  oak,  and 
maroon  or  dnrk  green  curtains,  perhaps  enlivened 
by  white  lace  ones,  produce  a most  inharmonious 
whole,  because  no  one  article  is  considered  in  con- 
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nection  with  another ; and  the  paint  and  paper  are 
everything  that  the  most  vulgar  of  builders  and 
decorators  can  devise.  The  utilitarian  who  thinks 
nothing  of  beauty  may,  however,  assert  that  such  a 
room  will  wear  well. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  “ colour  ” of  an 
apartment  may  be  mainly  divided  into  four  or  five 
chief  divisions  or  quantities.  There  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  floor-covering,  the 
drapery,  covering  of  the  furniture,  and,  perhaps,  the 
wood  or  material  of  the  furniture  itself.  Every  one 
of  these  will  have  some  effect  upon,  and  therefore 
should  have  some  relation  to,  all  the  others. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  lady  who  wanted 
to  buy  some  brilliant  red  silk,  and  complained 
that  every  piece  shown  her  was  less  vivid,  till  the 
clever  shopman  called  her  attention  to  something 
green,  and  satisfied  her  with  the  very  next  piece  of 
red  silk  he  produced.  The  truth  was  that  her  eyes 
were  tired  with  red,  and  could  not  recover  their 
balance  till  they  had  been  relieved  by  dwelling  on 
a contrast.  The  moral  of  this  is,  do  not  have  too 
much  of  one  colour,  but  vary  it  with  something 
sufficiently  unlike  to  prevent  a glaring  effect.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  proved  by  noticing  a well- 
dressed  woman — her  colours  neither  stare  at  the 
beholder,  nor  quarrel  with  one  another ; she  does  not 
wear  a blue  gown  and  violet  bonnet,  though  she  may 
look  restful  and  harmonious  in  smoke-grey  relieved 
with  amber. 

Professor  Rood’s  notes  on  pairs  of  colours  and  the 
changes  in  them  due  to  contrast  have  been  sum- 
marised as  below  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  : — 
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Red  on  a white  ground  appears  darker  and  more 
intense ; on  a black  ground  it  becomes  more  orange  in 
tone  and  more  luminous.  Yellow  on  a white  ground 
appears  darker  and  more  greonish  than  on  a black 
ground ; in  the  latter  case  it  is  particularly  brilliant, 
and  gives  a bluish  tint  to  the  black  ground.  Yellow 
and  grey  or  black  constitute,  therefore,  a pleasant 
combination.  Green  on  a white  ground  looks  deeper 
and  richer,  on  a black  ground  somewhat  palor.  Blue 
on  white  appears  dark  and  rich,  on  black  by  contrast 
becoming  more  luminous.  The  eye,  tired  by  gazing 


at  green,  is  rested  by  looking  at  its  complement,  i.e., 
at  a mixture  of  red  and  violet ; vermilion  with  gold 
or  yellow,  or  blue  or  greenish-blue,  orange  with 
green,  sea-green  with  vermilion  or  violet,  and  red 
with  blue,  all  give  excellent  combinations. 

The  aesthetic  craze  of  a few  years  ago  introduced 
the  tertiary  shades  of  colour,  what  our  French  neigh- 
bours called  fade  tints,  and  the  irreverent  onlookers 
of  the  day  dubbed  “ greenery-yallery.”  Everything 
was  limp,  vague,  and  indistinct ; it  was  the  reaction 
from  stiff  moreen  and  horsehair,  crimson  and  gold 
hangings,  huge  surfaces  of  mirror,  and  bright  yet 
heavy  flock  papers  in  greens  and  crimsons,  choco- 
lates and  buffs.  But  this  style  as  an  extreme  has 
had  its  day.  The  shades  in  vogue  now  are  artistic 
but  much  fuller-bodied,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  become  more  pronounced  still.  “ Colour,”  how- 
ever, according  to  Professor  Ruskin,  “ cannot  at 
once  be  good  and  gay.  All  good  colour  is  in  some 
degree  pensive,  the  loveliest  is  melancholy,  and  the 
purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are  those  that  love 
colour  the  most.”  In  what  may  be  called  the  sacred 
chord  of  colour— blue,  purple,  and  scarlet — the  scarlet 
dominates,  and,  as  absolute  colour,  stands  alone,  blue 
being  to  a certain  extent  associated  with  shade,  and 
yellow  with  light. 

Aspect  and  Colours. — The  aspect  of  a room 
should  always  have  great  influence  on  its  furni- 
ture— that  is  to  say,  after  personal  comfort  has 
been  provided  for,  and  due  attention  paid  to  making 
the  best  of  any  furniture  or  hangings  that  may 
happen  to  be  in  hand.  For  instance,  in  a room 
with  a cold  aspect,  where  the  sun  rarely  penetrates, 
it  is  folly  to  have  cool-looking  green  paint  and 
paper,  with  the  furniture  in  similar  tints ; and 
equally  foolish  to  furnish  the  hottest  and  sunniest 
room  in  the  house  with  pinks  and  reds.  Again,  in  a 
dark  apartment  light  colours  should  predominate,  in 
order  to  give  more  light. 

Suites  of  Furniture. — Suites  for  drawing- 
rooms are  comparatively  rare  now,  and  this  goes  far 
towards  reducing  the  expense  of  furnishing.  The 
orthodox  mind  could  not  possibly  contemplate  having 
anything  but  a suite  some  years  ago ; and  if  a good 
one  could  not  be  afforded,  a common  one  was  bought, 
and  resulted  after  a little  time  in  much  vexation  of 
spirit.  Even  now  most  people  like  their  dining- 
room chairs  to  match — that  is  to  say,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  chairs  of  the  same  height  and  size,  suitable 
for  placing  round  the  table  devoted  to  meals ; and 
the  sideboard  to  be  at  least  of  the  same  wood.  Two 
or  three  arm-chairs,  and  a sofa,  if  there  is  room  for 
ono,  may  well  be  of  any  pattern  and  kind  that  may 
bo  considered  preferable  or  convenient. 
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The  same  applies  to  drawing-room  and  other  fur- 
niture ; so  long  as  individual  comfort  and  taste  are 
suited,  and  the  colours  are  harmonious,  instead  of 
violently  opposing  ono  another,  every  item  may  bo 
different. 

Individual  Choice. — It  is  very  desirable,  if 
possible — given,  of  course,  that  the  individual  pos- 
sesses at  least  a modicum  of  taste — that  when  fur- 
nishing is  in  hand  the  people  who  are  to  use  things 
should  be  able  to  choose  them.  Perhaps  every  one 
who  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  has  his  or  her 
own  theory  about  a comfortable  chair  or  mattress,  or 
the  shape  of  a bedroom  ewer.  Some  like  low  chairs 
and  shallow  seats : others  prefer  that  the  seats  shall 
go  as  far  back  as  possible  ; and  others,  again,  prefer 
a high  chair,  perhaps  slightly  higher  than  the 
average.  Then  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  wool  or  hair  mattresses,  springs  or  no  springs ; 
and  with  regard  to  water-jugs,  the  chief  point  is 
spout  or  no  spout,  combined  with  a dislike  many 
people  have  to  a very  heavy  one. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  most  articles  of  fur- 
niture, and  ought  particularly  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  chairs  and  tables;  for  aching  backs  and 
painful  chests — to  say  nothing  of  tired  and  tried 
eyes — often  result  from  having  the  chair  too  high  or 
the  table  too  low  where  we  habitually  sit  to  write 
letters,  or  keep  accounts,  or  cut  out  the  garments 
which  in  so  many  households  must  be  made  at  home. 

“ Period  ” or  “ Epoch  ” Furnishing. — 
There  is  quite  another  mode  of  furnishing,  which 
requires  the  knowledge  of  an  expert,  and  is 
usually  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  or  for  profes- 
sional people,  who  consider  that  their  artistic  repu- 
tation depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  furnishing  of 
their  own  houses  or  those  they  advise  about,  with 
and  for  others.  This  is,  having  all  the  furniture  of 
the  same  epoch  in  the  same  room,  and  even  of  suiting 
the  whole  contents  of  the  house  to  the  stylo  in  which 
it  is  built.  In  the  case  of  modern  Queen  Anne 
houses,  as  they  are  called,  this  is  not  difficult,  because 
a great  deal  of  furniture  has  of  late  years  been  made 
exactly  to  suit  and  be  apparently  coeval  with  them. 
But  to  have,  say,  a Louis  Seize  drawing  or  morn- 
ing room,  all  the  decoration,  hangings,  and  furniture 
should  harmonise  and  agree ; and  if  there  are  any 
genuine  items  among  them,  the  modern  antiques 
should  bo  carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  well 
finished  in  accordance  therewith.  There  are  people 
who  undertake  to  weave  special  carpets,  brocades, 
&c.,  to  suit  isolated  instances — such,  for  instance, 
as  Helbronner,  who  not  only'  collects  antiques, 
but  will  set  up  a loom  in  order  to  copy  the  textiles, 
and  koops  a staff  of  workmen  specially  skilled  in 


following  out  old  workmanship,  matching  wood, 
carving,  gilding,  and  generally  adapting  themselves 
to  the  views  of  their  employer. 

A hall,  library,  or  dining-room  in  Elizabethan 
style  should,  from  this  artistic  point  of  view,  be  all 
Elizabethan,  or  it  will  be  inconsistent ; but  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  all  artistic  taste  is  of  this 
special  order.  It  usually  contents  itself  with  the 
beautiful,  of  whatever  period ; but  there  is  a certain 
cast  of  mind  that  has  studied  a period,  and  gone 
through  a curriculum  of  artistic  training  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  with  whom  consistency  of  date  is  all  in 
all.  These  people  have  a profound  contempt  for 
those  who  only'' study  the  beautiful  in  form,  irre- 
spective of  its  period ; and  there  is  usually  a strain  of 
the  Dry'-as-dust  order  in  their  minds  and  habits. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  adapt  such  notions  as 
these  to  the  ordinary  every-day'  habitations  even  of 
wealthy  people.  They  can  be  carried  out  in  such 
houses  as  the  artistic  abodes  of  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue, 
Hampstead ; or  in  the  quaint  houses  that  have  here 
and  there  been  absorbed  into  the  suburbs  of  a city'. 
For  instance,  there  is  a hunting-lodge,  built  for 
Henry'  VIII.,  which  is  now  a delightful  house,  with 
a large  garden,  in  Kensington ; and  one  on  Campdcn 
Hill,  to  which  Queen  Anne’s  delicate  little  children 
used  to  go  in  summer,  in  order  to  have  pure  air  and 
yet  be  within  easy  reach  of  their  loving  mother.  In 
the  country',  even  at  a short  distance  from  London 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  not  very  close  to  railways, 
there  are  many  picturesque  old  halls,  manors,  and 
granges,  to  be  bought  in  these  times  of  agricultural 
depression  at  very  moderate  prices,  or  hired  at 
reasonable  rents,  where  it  is  worth  while  really'  to 
carry  out  the  character  and  date  of  the  building  in 
the  furniture  and  fittings,  and  make  a beautiful 
home  after  the  style  of  the  “ fine  old  English 
gentleman  who  had  a large  estate.” 

If  we  were  to  carry'  out  tho  principle  of  suiting 
the  style  of  decoration  and  furniture  of  the  house 
too  closely',  most  of  us  would  return  to  tho  horse- 
hair and  moreen  and  the  heavy  suites  of  the  late 
Georgian  and  early'  Victorian  eras,  since  the  majority' 
of  our  terraces,  villas,  and  streets  are  of  those  dates. 

Small  Houses.  — Small  country'  houses,  such 
as  parsonages  in  rural  districts,  or  the  kind  of 
“cottage  omee”  so  often  to  bo  found,  and  so  much 
sought  after  by  people  with  no  particular  occu- 
pation, or  retired  officers,  where  there  is  at  least 
a garden  and  perhaps  a paddock,  call  for  great' 
simplicity  in  furnishing.  The  bent  Austrian  wood 
and  wicker  of  the  present  day  are  very  light  and 
inexpensive,  though  wicker  does  not  stand  very' 
hard  usage.  Where  low  chairs  and  small  tables  arc 
liable  to  be  taken  out  in  the  garden,  they  are  most 
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useful ; but  the  bent  wood  will  neither  stand  dew, 
rain,  nor  damp  of  any  kind,  on  account  of  the  glue 
used  in  its  manufacture.  The  small  ebonised  tables 
and  stands  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  furniture  shops 
now,  tho  Sutherland  tables  that  fold  up  into  almost 
nothing,  the  pretty  little  overmantels  that  take  so 
many  bright  bits  of  glass  and  pottery,  arc  all  suit- 
able for  moderate-sized  rooms  with  rustic  surround- 
ings, and  none  of  them  are  very  expensive.  It  is 
desirable  in  houses  of  this  kind  to  economise  space 
as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  combined  pieces 
of  furniture  should  be  sought  for.  These  are  very 
common  on  the  Continent,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to 
find  in  England,  though  diligent  search  will  gener- 
ally bo  rewarded  with  success.  One  may  sometimes 
meet  with  a chest  of  drawers,  washstand,  and 
looking-glass  all  combined,  but  unless  there  is  a 
good  space  of  blank  wall  to  stand  it  against  this 
is  somewhat  cumbrous.  Very  small  washstands, 
each  for  the  accommodation  of  one  person,  are  often 
compactly  arranged,  and  corners  can  frequently  be 
found  for  two  where  a single  large  one  could  hardly 
be  managed. 

Home-made  Furniture.  — It  is  surprising 
what  charming  pieces  of  furniture  may  be  made 
by  any  one  who  has  a hobby  for  carpentering,  and 
hobbies  are  very  much  to  be  encouraged  among 
the  male  members  of  a family.  Without  going 
in  for  anything  elaborate,  corner  cupboards,  small 
cabinets,  ottomans  (very  expensive  things  to  buy), 
and  book-cases,  are  well  within  reach  of  the  amateur- 
carpenter,  who  by  the  aid  of  the  popular  paints, 
now  so  widely  sold  and  bought  under  the  name  of 
enamels,  Japanese  leather-paper,  and  Lincrusta  Wal- 
ton, can  make  many  a birthday  or  Christmas  present 
which  adds  to  the  comfort  and  prettiness  of  home, 
and  has  afforded  much  pleasant  occupation,  besides 
being  a source  of  legitimate  pride  to  the  maker. 

Pictures. — When  furnishing  a house  most  people 
allow  some  little  margin  for  pictures,  which  add  so 
very  much  to  the  “ furnished  ” look  of  tho  rooms  when 
completed.  To  buy  rubbish  is  literally  throwing 
money  away ; and  to  buy  valuable  pictures  with  tho 
notion  that  they  arc  investments,  is  locking  up  a cer- 
tain amount  of  capital  in  such  a way  that  it  brings 
in  no  interest.  Of  course  good  pictures  aro  priceless 
and  delightful  possessions  for  people  who  can  afford 
them ; but  thoso  who  cannot  do  so,  will  be  wiso  to 
allow  themselves  good  photographs,  chromo-litho- ' 
graphs,  and  engravings,  or  oleographs,  neatly  yet 
not  expensively  framed,  to  harmonise  with  tho  fur- 
niture. Amateur  imbecilities  should  bo  banished, 
unless  there  is  any  particular  reason  for  prizing  and 
retaining  them. 


Gilding. — Hoavy  gilding  has  now  gone  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  probably  partly  because  the  old  gild- 
ing dono  with  gold-leaf  came  to  bo  imitated  by  very 
cheap  and  common  processes,  but  to  a great  extent 
on  account  of  the  use  of  gas,  which  has  become 
almost  universal  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Its 
fumes  work  terrible  havoc  with  everything  gilded, 
even  down  to  the  outlines  on  wall-paper,  which  arc- 
turned  black  by  them ; so  that  the  banishing  of  gilt- 
work  has  come  about  because  of  its  unsuitability  to 
rooms  illuminated  by  coal-gas. 

Mirrors,  again,  have  been  very  much  discarded  of 
late  years,  and  aro  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
vulgar.  “Who  cares  to  see  their  own  face  and 
figure  reflected  at  every  turn  ?”  ask  the  people  who 
eschew  looking-glasses;  and  yet  even  the  despised 
mirrors  have  their  uses.  Fashion  or  no  fashion, 
dark  rooms  are  made  wonderfully  lighter  by  having 
what  little  window-light  there  may  be,  reflected  from 
judiciously-placed  mirrors;  and  large  long  rooms, 
only  lighted  by  a window  or  windows  at  one  end, 
often  stand  sorely  in  need  of  something  of  the  kind 
at  the  other.  There  is  reason  in  everything,  even  in 
the  use  of  looking-glass ; and  many  rooms  may  be 
wonderfully  improved  by  its  judicious  use  here  and 
there. 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  hard-and-fast  rules  laid 
clown  for  furnishing  by  sensible  people.  It  is  very 
easy  to  buy  furniture  because  it  suits  one’s  taste,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  buy  what  suits  the  house  one 
has  chosen  to  live  in.  “ First  know  and  understand 
your  house,”  says  a competent  authority  ; and  it  is 
very  good  advice  too. 

Curtains. — In  looking  back  a few  years,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  different  materials  have 
had  their  little  day  and  fallen  into  disuse.  The  time 
of  chintzes  was  over  and  gone  a generation  ago ; 
damasks  and  moreens  were  superseded  by  repps ; 
then  came  the  cretonnes,  lined  and  unlined,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  wanted ; and  now  these  same  cre- 
tonnes seem  wavering  in  the  balance.  Chintzes  are 
actually  reasserting  themselves,  and  being  made  by 
some  few  houses  in  patterns  of  the  time  of  Pope  and 
Horace  AValpolo ; and  it  is  whispered  that  the  craze 
of  the  near  future  will  be  for  damask. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  white  curtains;  the 
muslins  of  long  ago  yielded  the  pas  to  leno,  and  then 
to  Nottingham  lace,  and  now  -we  havo  returned  to 
muslins  of  the  Madras  order,  or  “cheesecloth” 
trimmed  with  lace.  The  two  latter  will  probably 
hold  their  own  for  some  time,  because  they  are 
durablo  and  inexpensive,  oven  when  of  tho  best 
quality.  Moreover,  they  are  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  both  laundross  and  cleaner ; for  starch 
ruins  them,  and  tho  simplest  washing,  and  ironing 
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\ afterwards,  makes  them  literally  as  good  as  new. 
Present  fashions  are  therefore  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  economical  housekeeper. 

Floor- Coverings.  — The  modern  fashion  of 
floor-coverings  conduces  directly  to  cleanliness,  as 
well  as  lends  itself  to  economy,  if  that  is  de- 
sirable. Those  to  whom  expense  is  no  object 
may  have  their  floors  of  parquet;  and  very  nice, 
indeed,  they  are,  whether  they  extend  all  over 
the  room,  and  are  merely  covered  by  rugs  in 
vaiious  places,  or  whether  the  parquet  is  only  used 
for  bordering.  Good  staining,  with  or  without  var- 
nish is,  perhaps,  next  best ; but  in  suburban  houses 
with  basements,  where  the  distance  between  kitchen 
ceiling  and  sitting-room  floor  is  far  less  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  utterly  unprovided  with  any  barrier  to 
the  penetration  of  sound  and  smell,  it  is  convenient 
to  buy  oilcloth,  and  have  a border  of  it  very 
carefully  laid,  so  as  to  exactly  fit  into  all  doorways, 
windows,  and  comers.  Oilcloth  with  the  ordinary 
conventional  patterns  on  it  is  most  unsuitable  for 
this  purpose ; but  it  is  now  made  in  very  close  and 
careful  imitations  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  also  in 
exact  copies  of  parquet. 

But,  much  as  the  cleanliness  of  a carpet  that  does 
not  go  all  over  the  room  is  to  be  desired,  there  are 
rooms  to  which  it  is  most  unsuitable.  Square  or 
oblong  rooms  are  suitable  for  parquet  and  other 
borderings,  and  carpets  which  do  not  approach 
within  a foot  or  two  of  the  walls ; but  there  are 
rooms  of  irregular  shape,  with,  perhaps,  one  part 
narrower  than  another,  or  with  a division  or  recess 
for  a piano,  that  do  not  look  at  all  well  unless  the 
carpet  is  fitted  all  over.  Circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  every  one  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case  in  question. 

This  applies  just  as  much  to  the  carpeting  of 
upstairs  passages  and  landings;  there  are  some 
which  lend  themselves  to  stained,  parquet,  or  painted 
borders,  and  only  require  a length  of  stair-carpet 
laid  down  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  others  which 
as  imperatively  demand  a carpet  all  over  them. 

Lamps  and  G-as-Fittings. — A cortain  amount 
of  money  must  be  allowed,  when  furnishing,  for 
lamps,  gas-fittings,  and  candlesticks.  If  the  first 
expense  be  for  the  former,  it  is  wise  to  stick  to 
them,  allowing  gas,  if  one  lives  whore  it  is  laid 
on,  for  the  hall,  front  door,  and  passages.  Lamps 
put  away,  generally  mean  lamps  broken  or  out  of 
order  ; and  if  the  householder  has  lamps  on  hand,  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  buy  the  gas-fittings  other- 
wise required  for  sitting-rooms.  But  whether  we 
bum  paraffin  or  gas,  the  cup  or  basin-shaped  shades 
arc  far  preferable  to  globes,  bocauso  they  koep  clean 


longer,  and  do  not  collect  dust  and  dirt  on  the  upper 
surfaces. 

Household  Linen  or  N apery.  — Bed  and 
table  linen  count  for  a good  deal  in  furnishing; 
and  though  in  the  case  of  newly-married  people  it 
often  comes  as  part  of  the  bride’s  plenishing,  there 
are  other  occasions  in  life  when  the  setting-up  house- 
keeping must  include  the  purchase  of  a stock  of  linen. 
Three  pairs  of  sheets  and  six  pillow-cases  form  the 
proper  allowance  for  each  bed.  Bolster-cases,  though 
seldom  used,  are  very  great  comforts,  as  they  allow 
of  the  bolster  being  moved  to  suit  individual  com- 
fort much  more  easily  than  when  it  is  tightly  rolled 
up  in  the  under-sheet.  Whether  the  sheets  are  cotton 
or  linen  depends  on  personal  fancy.  Many  people 
have  linen  for  summer  and  cotton  for  winter.  The 
advocates  of  sanitary  woollen  and  cotton  clothing 
point  out  what  is  doubtless  a more  excellent  way, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  fine  white  cashmere  or  “ cel- 
lular ” cloth  for  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  but  it  is 
not  a way  that  commends  itself  to  every  one. 
Linen  sheets  cost  a great  deal  more  than  cotton  one3 ; 
but  a linen  one  can  be  turned  sides  into  middle 
when  it  begins  to  go  into  little  holes  all  down  the 
centre,  and  still  has  plenty  of  wear  in  it ; while 
cotton  sheets  go  thin  all  over  at  once,  and  are  seldom 
worth  much  mending. 

The  least  quantity  of  table-linen  with  which  to  be 
comfortable  is  four  damask  cloths  for  ordinary  use, 
and  two  larger  and  finer  ones  for  special  occasions, 
twenty-four  serviettes  or  dinner-napkins,  and  as 
many  carving-cloths  as  can  be  managed.  These  are 
laid  before  the  carver  so  as  to  cover  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  plates  and  the  dish  of  meat.  They 
should  have  a coloured  border,  or  be  in  some  way 
distinguished  from  the  dinner-napkins,  or  they  will 
certainly  be  folded  by  the  laundress  to  look  just  like 
them,  and  will  only  too  often  be  given  out  as  nap- 
kins, and  there  will  be  a wild  notion  afloat  that  the 
carving-cloths  have  vanished.  Four  kitchen  table- 
cloths should  be  provided,  and  the  best  unbleached 
Barnsley,  in  a checked  pattern,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

At  least  six  towels  should  be  allowed  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  though  they  can  be  divided 
into  damask  (nice  for  babies  and  young  children), 
huckaback,  honeycomb,  and  Turkish.  A dozen  extra 
large  of  the  latter  should  bo  provided  as  bath-towels. 

Twelve  of  each  description  of  kitchen-cloth  should 
be  provided,  but  need  not  all  be  given  out  at  once — 
that  is  twelve  tea,  twelve  glass,  and  twelve  knife 
cloths,  six  baking-cloths,  and  four  or  six  round 
towels.  It  is  very  desirable  to  make  one’s  servants 
comprehend  that  each  kind  of  cloth  should  be  kept 
for  its  special  use,  and  this  appears  to  be  easy  now 
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that  so  many  are  made  with  the  word  “Tea”  or 
“ Glass  ” woven  into  the  coloured  border.  Thero 
are,  however,  still  good  country  servants  who  cannot 
read,  and  unless  they  are  able  to  do  so  it  is  useless 
to  givo  them  cloths  of  this  kind.  A few  oven  or 


baking  cloths  are  sure  to  bo  wanted;  but  most 
mistresses  buy  odd  pieces  of  heavy  crash  or  packing- 
cloth  from  their  drapers,  which  make  one  or  two 
of  these  cloths  as  they  are  wanted.  This  subject 
will,  however,  be  treated  more  in  detail  later  on. 


TAKING 

Detached  and  Semi-detached.  — In  the 
country  nearly  all  houses  are  detached ; but  detached 
or  semi-detached  is  a problem  that  often  haunts 
the  mind  of  tho  city  house-hunter,  who  perhaps  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  never  will  he  live  in  a 
semi-detached  house,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
will  never  take  up  his  abode  in  a house  where  he  is 
out  of  call  of  his  next-door  neighbour.  A great  many 

small  detached  houses  are  only  one  room  in  depth 

that  is  to  say,  the  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  front 
door  run  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  with  very 
often  a window  at  each  end.  This  means  that  the 
principal  rooms  have  three  outside  walls,  and  that 
every  room  in  the  house  has  two— a state  of  affairs 
which  does  not  conduce  to  warmth,  especially  when,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  those  walls  are  lamentably  thin. 

A detached  house  is  quiet,  in  so  far  as  its  inhabitants 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  too-close  proximity  of  next- 
door  neighbours.  It  also  depends  on  itself  alone  for 
safety,  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  and  its  chimneys 
are  independent  of  any  one  else’s  smoke.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  that 
this  very  isolation  has  its  dangers,  detached  houses 
being  the  chief  favourites  of  burglars,  and  all  the 
more  so  if  they  stand  in  any  extent  of  ground. 

A semi-detached  house  is  usually  arranged  so  that 
one  room  comes  behind  another— say,  dining-room  in 
front  and  drawing-room  behind,  or  vice  versa—  and  in 
this  way  one  room  protects  the  other,  and  neither  has 
more  than  one  outside  wall ; while  in  the  case  of  ter- 
race houses  only  the  back  and  front  walls  are  outside. 
The  chimneys  are  the  great  sources  of  audible  sounds 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  coupled  with  thin 
partition  walls,  they  often  admit  far  more  noise  than 
is  pleasant.  Then,  again,  if  the  flues  of  both  houses 
run  into  the  same  chimney,  and  one  side  is  foul  from 
want  of  sweeping,  a chimney  on  fire  may  communi- 
cate itself  with  terrible  rapidity,  or  fire  arising  from 
*ny  other  cause  on  one  side  may  spread  all  too  quickly 
■to  the  other.  In  a somewhat  analogous  manner, 
rtho  'hums  of  either  house  may  affect  the  other,  if 
there  is  any  block  or  stoppage. 

A lady  who  had  lived  in  London  once  said  to  a 
•country  neighbour,  about  to  make  trial  for  tho  first 
time  of  a suburb,  “ Be  sure,  if  you  choose  a semi- 
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detached  house,  to  be  on  speaking  and  calling  terms 
with  the  people  next  door.  You  must  manage  it 
somehow,  whether  they  call  on  you  or  not.”  Her 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  newly-arrived  made  the 
acquaintance  through  some  little  act  of  kindness  to 
her  neighbour’s  child  ; and  the  first  bit  of  information 
she  obtained  from  the  older  resident  was  the  secret 
of  how  to  manage  a peculiar  kind  of  kitchener,  which 
had  been  a thorn  in  her  side  ever  since  her  arrival. 
“ One  doesn’t  call  much  on  new-comers  near  town,” 
said  the  matron,  “ but  I am  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  telling  you  what  I was  told  by  the 
builder  when  we  took  possession  of  our  house  as  its 
first  tenants.” 

There  are  two  ways  of  building  semi-detached 
houses,  and  each  has  its  advantages.  One  is  with  the 
two  halls  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  block  ; and  in 
this  case  very  little  sound  communicates  itself  from 
one  house  to  the  other,  unless  it  is  just  in  the  upper 
rooms.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  chimneys,  or, 
at  all  events,  most  of  them,  are  quite  separate,  being 
built  in  the  opposite  outer  walls.  But  a far  com- 
moner and  a warmer  plan  is  to  build  the  block  with 
the  chimneys  of  both  houses  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the  fireplaces  are  back  to  back;  and  the  halls  and 
front  doors  are  outside,  one  at  each  end.  The  rooms 
are  much  better  protected  by  this  arrangement 
against  cold  and  damp,  and  there  is  no  embarrassment 
about  placing  the  piano,  which  should  never  stand 
against  an  outer  wall,  and  is  often  a little  difficult  to 
manage  when  a room  has  three  outside  ones. 

Basements. — Another  point  to  bo  considered  is 
whether  a house  with,  or  one  without  a basement 
is  preferable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a kitchen 
scullery,  &c.,  on  the  samo  floor  as  the  living-rooms, 
saves  as  many  steps  as  are  equivalent  to  the  services 
of  one  domestic,  and  probably  more  female  servants 
fall  into  ill-health  from  the  many  flights  of  stairs 
in  a London  house  than  from  any  other  cause.  The 
mistress  also  feeds  the  effect  of  tho  perpetual  going 
up  and  down,  in  continual  languor  and  weariness"! 
and  perhaps  looks  loss  closely  into  her  domestic 
affairs  than  when  she  has  them  on  tho  samo  floor 
as  her  sitting-rooms.  But  it  really  is  not  safe 
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for  the  ordinary  apartments  occupied  by  a family 
to  be,  as  it  were,  seated  on  the  bare  earth,  as 
they  too  frequently  are.  We  all  know  that  foun- 
dations ought  to  be  properly  laid,  and  a bed  of  con- 
crete cement  put  in  to  prevent  the  passage  of  damp 
arising  from  the  earth;  but  painful  experience,  in  our 
own  case  or  that  of  friends,  shows  that  too  often 
these  precautions  are  neglected.  It  is  only  in  old- 
fashioned  houses,  or  houses  built  by  an  owner  for  his 
own  occupation,  that  we  (ind  cellarage  under  the 
whole  house,  yet  this  is  the  one  real  safeguard. 
Above  such  cellars  the  domestic  offices  may  con- 
fidently be  placed  on  one  level,  and  the  housewife 
finds  the  saving  of  work  and  the  ease  of  communi- 
cating with  her  kitchen  almost  incalculable.  The 
advertisements  so  frequently  seen  of  houses  without 
basements  must  be  taken  with  a due  appreciation  of 
all  their  possible  drawbacks ; and  since  health  is  one 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  life,  it  is  foolish,  and  worse 
than  foolish,  to  risk  it  from  short-sighted  motives  of 
convenience  and  false  economy. 

In  the  ordinary  suburban  house,  planted  on  a clay 
soil,  or  on  a spot  where  all  sorts  of  rubbish  have  been 
shot  to  fill  up  a cavity  or  depression  in  the  land,  the 
basement  is  the  great  safeguard  of  health  and  well- 
being. In  it  is  the  range  or  kitchener,  perhaps  two, 
and  the  copper ; and  the  fires  in  them,  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  that  so  often  proceed  from  them,  warm 
the  whole  house  and  keep  it  dry.  The  rooms  in- 
habited by  the  family  are  lifted  many  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  continual  fires  keep  the  kitchen,  &c., 
dry  for  the  servants.  Very  often  there  is  a breakfast- 
room  on  the  same  level,  that  is,  down  in  the  basement, 
and  in  hot  dry  weather  it  is  usually  cool  and  pleasant ; 
but  that  very  coolness  degenerates  into  a damp  chill 
in  winter,  so  that  unless  a constant  fire  be  kept  up  such 
rooms  are  not  fit  for  habitation,  though  with  that 
constant  fire  (if  such  a room  can  be  used  for  meals) 
the  servants  are  wonderfully  helped  and  relieved.  If 
basement  rooms  like  those  are  closely  observed,  the 
trails  of  slugs  may  bo  seen  on  the  carpet  where  the  soil 
is  clay;  they  come  up  from  between  the  boards,  or 
through  interstices  in  the  wainscot,  but  can  only  be 
seen  and  caught  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  some  instinct  seems  to  toll  them  that  the  foes 
of  their  race  are  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Cupboards  and  Closets. — Modern  houses  are 
very  often  wofully  deficient  in  cupboard  and  closet 
accommodation,  and  the  larder  is  about  the  last 
department  considered  by  the  architect  and  builder. 
Thousands  of  suburban  houses  have  their  larders 
and  dustbins  in  (dose  proximity—  one  indoors,  it  is 
true,  and  the  other  outside,  but  with  the  larder 
window  opening  directly  over  the  dustbin.  This  has 
a most  deleterious  effect  on  meat,  milk,  and  many 


other  articles  of  food,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
desirability of  admitting  the  fumes  of  the  dustbin 
into  the  house. 

To  return  to  the  cupboards.  Many  houses  with  ! 
basements  are  so  built  that  there  is  a space  of  | 
several  feet  between  the  kitchen  and  breakfast-  ' 
room,  and  this  space  is  utilised  as  cupboards  in  each  ] 
apartment,  say  two  in  one  and  two  in  the  other.  I 
This  is  a distinct  gain,  for  such  closets  or  cup- 
boards are  not  tenants’  fixtures,  but  part  and  parcel 
of  the  house  itself.  Again,  though  the  first  tenants  \ 
of  a new  house  have  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  for  all  sorts  of  small  conveniences,  the 
second  set  of  occupiers  frequently  find  that  recesses  ! 
have  been  fitted  up  as  cupboards  and  “ taken  to,” 
as  the  phrase  goes,  by  the  landlords,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  future  tenants.  A house  so  ] 
fitted  requires  considerably  less  furniture  than  one  | 
that  has  no  such  conveniences,  besides  the  comfort 
of  having  some  places  wherein  to  stow  the  odds  ' 
and  ends  that  it  is  a pity  to  throw  away,  and  which 
are  yet  embarrassing  to  keep  till  the  time  when  they 
may  come  in  useful. 

Butler’s  Pantry.  — A small  apartment  rarely  : 
found  in  a moderate-sized  city  or  suburban  house 
— unless  it  be  one  that  the  owner  has  built  on  his 
own  plan  for  his  own  occupation — is  a butler’s  or 
china  pantry,  with  a sink  and  supply  of  water  in 
it.  This  keeps  the  kitchen  clear,  and  diminishes 
the  risk  of  breakage;  the  housemaid’s  attention  is 
not  distracted  from  her  washing-up  by  the  prepara-  ! 
tions  for  another  meal;  and  in  such  a pantry  the 
mistress  or  daughters  of  the  house  can  wash  up  for 
themselves,  polish  their  own  glass,  prepare  dessert,! 
or  arrange  dowers.  Perhaps  one  house  in  thirtyi 
has  this  useful  and  comfortable  adjunct,  and  Mater-  ’ 
familias  will  give  the  preference  to  such  an  one, 
even  if  it  lacks  some  other  attraction. 

Paving  and  Fittings. — Much  expense  is  saved' 
and  cleanliness  is  greatly  promoted,  by  taking  a house 
where  the  hall  and  entrance  are  paved  with  the 
pretty  coloured  tiles  made  so  popular  by  the  Stafford-, 
shire  potters.  Where  they  are  found,  no  oilcloth  is- 
needed,  and  the  house-flannel  and  scrubbing-brush 
can  be  pushed  into  every  corner.  Care  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  avoid  dropping  any  heavy  weight 
on  the  tiles,  or  having  much  traffic  with  thick  boots, 
lest  they  should  be  broken ; and  if  any  become  loose 
or  get  out  of  place,  it  is  not  every  workman  who  can 
refix  them.  Many  will  profess  to  bo  able  to  do  it, 
and  will  embed  them  in  mortar,  but  they  are  loosed 
again  in  a day  or  two,  and  every  fresh  application 
of  mortar  causes  them  to  stand  up  a degree  highoa 
above  the  other  tiles.  A hard  cement  and  a skilful 
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workman  are  the  two  things  needful ; and  though  it 
may  cost  more  to  have  loose  tiles  set  in  this  manner, 
they  will  not  require  it  anything  like  so  often. 

Another  item  found  in  many  houses,  though 
scoffed  at  as  Philistine  and  out  of  date  by  the  lovors 
of  the  Queen.  Anne  and  other  old  styles  revived, 
is  the  Venetian  blind ; once  a costly  luxury,  hut  now 
put  in  by  many  builders  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
house,  especially  in  neighbourhoods  frequented  by 
people  of  moderate  means,  who  have  to  cut  their 
coat  according  to  their  cloth  and  avoid  unnecessary 
outlay.  Where  the  hall  is  tiled,  and  all  windows 
have  Venetian  blinds,  considerable  items  of  expen- 
diture are  removed ; but  it  need  not  be  imagined 
that  the  latter  are  unmixed  blessings.  They  readily 
get  out  of  order  when  handled  by  careless  servants, 
dust  collects  on  them,  the  “ladders”  or  tapes  give 
way  (though  not  half  so  often  now  they  are  woven 
entire,  as  they  did  when  the  narrow  cross-tapes 
were  sewn  in),  and  the  paint  fades  under  the  action 
of  the  sun,  aided  by  harder  scrubbing  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  cleaning  of  the  slats, 
or  by  the  use  of  soda  or  any  other  cleansing  medium 
detrimental  to  the  paint.  Every  one  who  lives  in  a 
house  that  has  V enetians,  ought  to  learn  how  to  take 
them  apart  and  put  them  together.  The  process  is 
very  simple,  and  if  it  can  be  accomplished  at  home, 
many  shillings  at  a time  may  be  saved. 

Rent  and  Taxes.— It  is  usually  said  that 
house-rent  should  not  exceed  the  tenth  of  a man's 
income,  and  that  the  proper  proportion  of  rates  and 
taxes  to  rent  is  a little  under  a third.  Such  state- 
ments are  worth  very  little  when  the  vast  differences 
between  city  and  country  are  considered.  In  a city 
and  its  suburbs,  the  poor-rate  is  high  because  so 
many  poor  are  crowded  together  in  a small  space, 
whereas  in  the  country  they  are  few  and  scattered, 
and  not  so  very  badly  off.  Again,  the  suburban  rates 
include  lighting  and  sewers  rates,  which  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  country,  though  the  School  Board  rate 
knows  no  such  distinction.  In  and  near  towns  the 
water-rate,  too,  must  be  paid ; while  in  the  country, 
between  the  rain-water,  tanks,  and  the  wells, 
the  priceless  gift  seems  to  cost  nothing,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  pumps  get  out  of  order,  or  in  a parched 
season  the  tanks  become  dry.  Land  and  property 
taxes,  though  paid  by  the  tenant  of  a house  to  save 
trouble  to  the  collectors,  are  always  deducted  from 
the  rent. 

Rates  and  taxes  vary  very  much,  and  frequently, 
m and  near  towns,  within  very  short  distances. 
Merely  crossing  the  border  of  demarcation  between 
two  parishes  may  make  all  the  difference.  One 
parish  may  be  rich  in  charities  and  otherwise,  and 
Ithe  other  poor ; one  may  contain  only,  well-to-do 


houses,  and  the  other  few,  though  this  is  a state  of 
things  that  seldom  lasts  long,  for  the  very  presence 
of  the  larger  houses  makes  it  imperative  that  smaller 
ones,  in  which  outdoor  servants  may  find  a home, 
together  with  the  artisans  who  obtain  employment 
there,  should  spring  up. 

Another  thing  that  varies  very  much  in  price  is 
gas.  If  almost  or  quite  every  house  uses  it,  and 
houses,  shops,  and  public  buildings  are  many,  gas 
is  cheap.  We  have  known  it  in  a watering-place 
Gs.  6d.  per  1,000  feet ; in  an  artistic  centre  not  more 
than  twelve  miles  from  London  it  is  6s.  8d.  per  1,000  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  places  it  is  now  from  2s.  6d. 
to  2s.  lOd.  and  3s.  This  makes  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  outgoings,  especially  where  a gas-stove 
is  even  occasionally  used. 

Tenancy.— It  is  very  rarely  that  houses  are  let 
simply  by  the  year,  or  on  an  annual  tenancy,  as  it  is 
called.  Where  property  is  in  a transition  state, 
likely  to  be  cut  up  for  building  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  or  where  trustees  hold  it  for  a minor 
who  is  within  a short  time  of  attaining  his  majority, 
it  is  sometimes  done;  or  where  a tenant  has  in- 
habited a house  for  a term  of  years,  he  is  very  often 
allowed  to  go  on  with  the  option  of  giving  notice 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  because  the  landlord  would 
rather  keep  ever  so  precarious  a tenant  than  run  the 
risk  of  having  his  house  empty. 

Agreements  are  usually  for  three  years,  and  are 
practically  short  leases  for  that  period,  with  the  idea 
that  at  the  end  of  the  term  some  further  arrange- 
ment  shall  be  come  to  about  repairs  or  doing  up  if 
necessary.  How  often  tenants  inhabit  a house  for 
three  years,  and  then  become  enamoured  of  another 
which  is  done  up  according  to  their  taste,  and  take 
that  for  three  years,  only  to  repeat  the  process  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  only  owners  of  modern  and  slightly- 
built  house  property  are  aware.  Landlords,  how- 
ever, often  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
empty  houses  ; because,  wrhen  tenants  make  certain 
moderate  requests  for  repairs  and  improvements, 
as  the  condition  on  which  they  would  gladly  re- 
main, they  are  refused,  and  consequently  go  to  the 
expense  of  removal  and  instal  themselves  in  another 
house,  done  up  according  to  their  taste  and  wishes. 
The  original  landlord  perhaps  has  his  house  empty 
for  months  or  even  years  ; and  if  not,  it  is  because 
he  spends  a great  deal  more  for  a new  tenant  who  is 
a stranger  to  him  (when  ho  at  last  gets  him)  than 
would  havo  satisfied  the  one  he  has  lost. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  for 
saying  that  leases  for  not  more  than  three  years 
from  the  time  of  making  them  may  be  by  parole,  or 
word  of  mouth,  but  all  other  leases,  or  agreements 
for  leases,  must  be  in  writing.  The  same  authority 
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points  out  that  an  agreement  for  a lease  is  not  the 
same  tiling  in  law  as  the  lease  itself,  and  should 
contain  n declaration  to  that  effect.  Leases  are 
usually  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years, 
determinablo  by  the  tenant  giving  six  months’ 
notice  previously  to  the  expiry  of  either  of  these 
periods.  Leases  of  this  length  are  usually  re- 
pairing leases ; but  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is 
the  local  custom  to  insert  a clause  stating  that  the 
tenant  will  do  all  inside  repairs,  and  the  landlord  all 
outside  ones.  All  leases  should  be  carefully  read 
through,  for  some  of  them  contain  clauses  which 
hamper  tenants  very  much,  and  even  render  the 
house  or  estate  they  are  taking  utterly  unsuitable 
for  their  purpose.  Sometimes  they  are  to  the  effect 
that  no  business  shall  be  carried  on  on  the  premises  ; 
sometimes  the  hanging  out  of  clothes  to  dry  is  for- 
bidden. The  clauses  and  provisoes  have  their  origin 
in  a desire  to  prevent  deterioration  of  property. 

A lease  may  be  defined  as  a conveyance  of  lands 
or  premises  for  a certain  term  of  years  at  an  annual 
rental,  with  certain  specified  conditions  as  to  repairs, 
alterations,  the  payment  of  rent,  forfeiture,  &c. 
Being  important,  and  often  intricate  and  somewhat 
beyond  the  ordinary  grasp  of  the  non-legal  mind,  a 
lease  should  always  be  drawn  up  by  one  solicitor  and 
examined  by  another — the  former  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  lessor,  and  the  latter  after  those  of 
the  lessee.  Over  and  above  this,  the  tenant  should 
always  make  a careful  perusal  of  the  lease  for  him- 
self, for  an  ordinarily  wide-awake  man  or  woman 
often  pounces  on  details  that  would  "be  personally 
disadvantageous,  which  the  lawyer,  not  perhaps 
being  acquainted  with  all  circumstances,  would 
consider  fair  and  right. 

Without  precaution,  a tenant  is  liable  to  be  vic- 
timised over  the  legal  expenses  of  a lease  by  unscrupu- 
lous solicitors.  The  lease  is  drawn  by  the  landlord’s 
solicitor  and  the  tenant  pays  for  it.  The  charge  is 
supposed  to  be  fixed  by  a “ scale  ” drawn  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  But  a shameless  practice 
has  been  invented  of  the  solicitor  giving  notice  to 
the  landlord  (his  client)  that  he  will  not  be  bound 
by  the  scale;  the  landloid  is  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate this  fact  to  the  tenant ; and  when  the  bill  is  pre- 
sented with  £25  or  so  of  overcharge  (we  wi-ite  from 
an  actual  experience)  the  tenant  cannot  claim  “ scale  ” 
charges,  because  the  solicitor  notified  his  client.  It 
is  a disgraceful  system,  and  the  only  protection  is  to 
notify  to  the  landlord  that  the  lease  is  to  be  framed 
according  to  scale  charges. 

Unless  there  be  in  the  lease  a covenant  against  so 
doing,  a lease  may  bo  assigned — -that  is  to  say,  the 
tenant  may  part  with  it  1o  some  one  elso  for  a con- 
sideration in  a general  way,  or  he  may  under-let  it. 
In  or  near  large  cities,  where  property  has  greatly 


improved  in  value,  nothing  is  more  common  than  ad- 
vertisements of  “ beneficial  ” leases  for  sale,  the  lease 
at  the  oi’iginal  low  rent  often  realising  a high  price. 
But  a landlord  who  feels  that  he  has  a responsible 
tenant  in  the  first  place,  may  reserve  to  himself  the 
power  of  consenting  to  the  assignment  of  the  lease 
to  another. 

A tenant  who  undertakes  to  keep  a house  in  re- 
pair is  not  considered  answerable  for  its  natural 
decay,  but  he  must  keep  it  wind  and  water  tight, 
and  covei’ed  with  a l'oof. 

The  landloid  has  a right  to  enter  his  premises 
either  at  stated  times  mentioned  in  the  lease,  or,  after 
giving  due  notice  in  wi'iting,  at  any  reasonable  in- 
tervals, in  order  to  see  what  sort  of  general  order  his 
property  is  in,  whether  the  inside  and  outside  paint- 
ing has  been  done,  the  roof  is  intact,  &c.  As  a matter 
of  civility,  if  a landlord  calls,  the  tenant  usually  asks 
whether  he  would  like  to  go  over  the  pi’emises. 

Fire. — A lessee  who  is  satisfied  with  what  may 
be  called  general  terms,  and  covenants  to  pay  the 
rent  of  premises  and  keep  them  in  repair,  is  liable 
for  that  rent  even  though  the  premises  may  be 
burned  down.  He  should  endeavour  to  get  a clause 
insei-ted  to  the-  effect  that  if  the  premises  are  burned 
down,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  the  tenant  shall  not 
be  liable  for  rent  till  they  are  rebuilt,  and  from  his 
point  of  view  it  is  a most  desirable  clause  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  one  that  landlords  often  view 
with  particular  disfavour.  As,  however,  the  land- 
lord is  protected  by  insurance,  while  the  tenant  is 
not,  such  a clause  is  only  a fair  and  equitable  one. 
Failing  this,  the  rent  should  be  “ insured  ” in  the 
office.  The  tenant  should  always  have  a separate 
and  distinct  insurance  upon  his  own  furniture,  plate, 
pictures,  &e.,  to  their  fair  value. 

Arrears  of  Taxes,  &c. — Every  one  taking  a 
house  on  lease,  or  on  a three  years’  agreement, 
should  insist  on  being  secured  by  the  landlord  from 
all  arrears  that  may  be  due  on  account  of  rent, 
rates,  and  taxes.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  city 
suburbs  where  the  population  is  of  a shifting,  change- 
able character,  and  such  things  as  moonlight  Sit- 
tings are  not  unknown.  The  following  is  a useful 
form  for  such  a document,  substituting  of  course  the 
proper  names,  addresses,  and  dates  : — 

I,  John  Smith,  owner  of  No.  1,  London  Street,  now  about  1 
to  be  taken  and  occupied  by  James  Robinson,  do  hereby  j 
undertake  to  indemnify  the  said  James  Robinson  from  the  1 
payment  of  any  rent,  rates,  or  taxes  that  may  be  in  arrear,  1 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  his  said  tenancy  commences,  j 

Witness  my  hand  this  20th  day  of  March,  1889. 

Jons'  Smith, 

Owner  of  the  above-mentioned  premises. 
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If  a landlord  undertakes  when  letting  a house  to 
do  certain  specified  repairs,  the  tenant  ought  to  seo 
that  he  does  them  before  taking-  possession,  or  enter- 
ing on  his  tenancy.  But  if  this  is  impossible,  and 
the  tenant  holds  the  landlord’s  promise  in  writing, 
and  that  promise  is  not  fulfilled,  the  tenant  is 
justified  in  doing  thoso  repairs  himself,  and  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  them  out  of  the  ront ; but  in  such  a 
case  he  must  have  the  accounts  and  receipts  for 
those  repairs  ready  to  show  and,  if  need  be,  to  hand 
over  to  the  landlord,  from  whom  ho  must  receive  a 
specific  legal  receipt,  both  for  the  proportion  of  rent 
paid  as  rent,  and  for  the  money  spent  for  the  said 
, repairs. 


Payment  of  Kent. — The  proper  times  for  the 
payment  of  rent  are  the  four  quarter-days— that  is 
to  say,  Lady  Day,  March  25th ; Midsummer  Day, 
June  24th ; Michaelmas  Day,  September  29th ; and 
Christmas  Day,  December  25th.  It  is  actually  due 
at  noon  of  those  days ; but  where  the  tenant  remains 
on  the  premises,  no  proceedings  for  non-payment 
can  be  taken  till  the  next  day.  Landlords,  espe-. 
ciahy  with  old  tenants,  usually  give  a little  grace ; 
but  if  the  rent  is  not  paid  within  a week  or 
so,  a very  general  custom  is  to  send  in  a little 
printed  notice  that  the  rent  was  duo  on  such-and- 
such  a day.  If  the  landlord  employs  an  agent  to  do 
this  for  him,  he  must  authorise  him  either  by  letter 
or  by  a power  of  attorney ; and  if  such  an  agent  gives 
a receipt,  it  is  a legal  acquittance,  even  if  the  land- 
lord has  ceased  to  employ  that  agent,  unless  he  has 
informed  the  tenant  that  such  is  the  case. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  that  if  a receipt  for  the  rent  of  the  last 
quarter  be  given,  it  bars  all  prior  claim.  For  instance 
J A B has  omitted  to  pay  his  quarter’s  rent  at 
Michaelmas,  and  through  carelessness  or  indifference 
is  allowed  to  go  on  another  three  months,  but  hands 
m one  quarter’s  rent  on  Christmas  Day,  and  obtains 
a receipt  for  it  dated  December  25th,  he  may  snap 
his  fingers  at  the  landlord,  who  by  giving  that  re 
ceipt  has  precluded  himself  from  recovering  the  rent 
lue  from  June  24th  to  September  29th 
A ciaim  for  rent  stands  before  every  other  claim 
the  landlord  demands  it.  Even  if  the  house  be 
decked,  say  by  the  effect  of  some  explosion  in  the 
fflghbourhood  or  blown  down,  or  fall  down,  the 
andlord  can  claim  the  rent,  and  the  only  way  in 
■vhich  the  tenant  can  be  set  at  liberty  is  by  giving 

■ P»3L"0h ' >C°  al,‘h0  f 01”r  UmC'  «» tenant 

protected  by  such  a clause  as  already  advised. 

Notices  All  notices  should  bo  in  writing  and 
-*'•  "otic,  should 

memorandum  on  the  back,  of  the  date  on  which 


this  was  done,  and  keep  a duplicate  similarly 
dated. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  notice  is  not 
given  at  the  right  time,  tho  tenant  is  bound  to  go  on 
for  the  next  period ; as,  for  instance,  in  a lease  for 
seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  where  notice 
to  give  up  possession  at  Lady  Day,  being  the  end  of 
the  first  seven  years,  oug-ht  to  have  been  given  on  the 
previous  Michaelmas  Day,  but  was  forgotten  for  six 
weeks,  the  tenant  was  legally  “ booked  ” for  the  next 
seven  years.  Cases  frequently  occur  where  the 
notice  has  been  delayed  a single  day  witli  the  same 
result.  This  is  a safeguard  for  landlords,  and  should 
show  tenants  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  punc- 
tuality in  these  matters. 


Examination  of  Premises. — Before  signing 
any  agreement  the  intending  tenant  should  make 
a point  of  thoroughly  examining  tho  premises  he 
is  about  to  take,  unless  he  can  afford  to  employ 
a surveyor  to  do  it  for  him ; but  by  far  the  best 
plan  is  for  any  sensible  man  to  do  this  for  him- 
self, or  at  all  events  to  accompany  the  surveyor  on 
his  visit  of  inspection.  The  walls  must  be  examined 
to  see  that  there  are  no  cracks  or  settlements,  or,  as 
both  seem  to  be  inevitable  on  some  soils,  to  see  that 
where  they  have  occurred  they  are  properly  filled  up 
with  cement.  The  roofs  must  be  overhauled  to  seo 
that  no  tiles  or  slates  are  off,  that  tho  spouting  is  in 
order,  that  there  are  no  holes  in  it,  that  the  mouths 
of  the  pipes  are  not  stopped  up  with  birds’-nests  or 
accumulations  of  dead  leaves,  and  that  the  whole  is 
securely  fastened,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  blown 
down  in  a storm  of  wind,  and  cause  damage  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  building.  The  drains  are  the  most, 
anxious  part  of  the  business,  and  great  care  must  bp 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  unobstructed,  properly 
trapped  and  disconnected— that  is  to  say,  that  each 
waste-water  pipe  shall  be  cut  off  and  have  an  open- 
ing- into  the  air  before  communicating  directly  with 
the  sewer.  Equally  important  is  it  to  observe  that  the 
valves  of  closet-pans  are  in  good  order,  so. that  when . 
the  flow  of  water  ceases,  a certain  quantity  of  water 
remains  in  the  pan  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  from 
the  soil-pipe  into  the  house.  The  water-cisterns 
must  bo  examined  to  sec  that  they  are  cloan  and  the 
ball-cocks  in  good  working  order ; or,  if  thero  are 
pumps,  that  the  spouts,  handles,  suckers  and  stops  (in 
iorcc-pumps)  are  in  good  working  order.  Windows 
must  bo  looked  to— that,  if  casements,  the  hinges  and 
fastenings  are  right;  or,  if  sashes,  that  no  cords  are 
broken,  or  fastenings  missing  or  ineffective  The 
connection  between  bells,  wires,  and  handles  or 
pulleys,  should  be  examined;  and  that  oft-unused 
convenience  the  copper,  if  there  is  one,  must  bo 
looked  into  to  seo  that  there  are  no  holes  in  tho 
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metal  or  copper  itself,  that  the  door  of  the  stoke- 
hole is  intact  and  will  fasten,  and  whether  the  flue 
is  a proper  one  and  quite  clear. 

Kot  long  ago  a lady  took  a house  in  the  countiy, 
and  noticing  two  large  coppers  in  the  scullery, 
which  had  formerly  been  a brew-house  in  the 
days  when  most  families  browed  their  own  ale, 
plumed  herself  on  the  accommodation.  The  first 
time  the  coppers  were  lit  the  house  was  inundated 
with  a cloud  of  smoke,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  flues  had  been  bricked  up  at  the  point  of  entrance 
to  the  large  old  chimney.  The  village  bricklayer, 
when  called  to  the  rescue,  explained  that  the  previous 
tenant  was  a lady , and  sent  all  the  household  wash- 
ing to  “ his  missus  ” to  be  done,  and  the  servants 
complained  of  draughts  in  the  scullery ; so  while  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  big  old  chimney,  which  had 
been  injured  by  a gale  of  wind,  he  just  bricked  up 
the  flues  1 

The  dustbin,  too,  must  be  examined;  and  it 
not  unfroquently  happens  near  towns  that  if 
the  house  has  been  for  any  time  empty,  or  only 
inhabited  by  a caretaker,  the  dustbin  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  These  useful  receptacles  are  so 
often  made  of  wood ; and  as  wood  is  combustible, 
it  vanishes,  no  one  knows  how,  when,  or  where, 
except  the  thief,  or  the  person  who  would  scorn  to 
be  thought  a thief,  but  has  nevertheless  used  it  for 
firewood.  It  is  very  important  to  see  that  the  said 
dustbin  has  a lid,  and  that  it  is  empty.  All  the 
locks  and  bolts  should  be  tried  to  see  that  they  act 
properly,  and  that  each  has  a key  which  fits  and 
turns  it,  as  well  as  a handle.  The  kitchener,  ovens, 
boilers,  flues,  and  the  chimneys  and  chimney-pots 
must  be  seen  to,  and  all  grates  in  the  house  exam- 
ined, to  see  that  the  bars  and  backs  are  unbroken, 
and  the  lids  in  the  case  of  register  stoves  intact.  If 
there  is  gas  laid  on,  the  pipes  should  be  tested  for 
escapes;  and  where  there  is  a garden,  the  walls, 
palings,  &c.,  should  be  looked  at,  to  see  that  there 
are  no  gaps  or  broken  places.  When  all  these  things 
aro  satisfactory,  and  not  before,  the  agreements 
should  be  signed.  Unhappily  all  this  is  seldom  done, 
and  the  careless  way  in  which  people  take  houses, 
and  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord, 
rather  than  take  a little  trouble,  is  almost  criminal. 


Kepairs.— When  the  landlord  undertakes  to  do 
up  a house  he  frequently  offers  the  tenant  the 
choice  of  paint  and  paper,  and  the  careless  are 
apt  to  bo  content  with  pleasing  their  own  taste. 
If  they  merely  do  this,  and  the  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  are  left  to  their  own  sweet  will,  with  no 
one  to  look  after  them,  the  result  is  too  often  of 
the  whited  sepulchre  order.  The  walls  ought  to 
be  stopped,  old  papers  stripped  off  (in  which  case 


there  is  often  quite  an  exodus  of  fleas),  search 
made  for  mouse-holes  (which  should  be  filled  up 
with  broken  glass  and  cement),  small  wooden  head- 
ings should  be  put  to  fill  up  any  gaps  between  the 
wainscot  and  the  floor,  and  the  woodwork  should 
have  all  its  cracks  and  crevices  puttied,  before  the 
actual  business  of  fresh  painting  and  paperhanging 
begins.  And  here,  by  way  of  a word  to  the  wise,  we 
may  suggest  that  it  is  often  better  to  have  ceilings 
papered  with  a small-patterned  paper,  than  to  have 
them  whitewashed.  Sometimes  a can  will  leak  or 
a jug  of  water  be  overturned  in  an  upper  room,  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
below,  which  is  stained,  and  cannot  be  impro\ed 
unless  whitewashed  all  over.  ^ hitewash  is  the 
messiest  process  that  ever  goes  on  in  a house ; the 
drops  and  spots  seem  ubiquitous,  and  are  terribly 
hard  to  remove.  But  a papered  ceiling,  when  dry, 
can  have  any  portion  of  the  paper  renovated,  the 
pattern  being  carefully  matched ; and  it  is  not  at 
all  a dirty  operation.  The  present  system  of  baths, 
which  too  often  have  no  provision  for  overflow,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  deluge  that  pours  through  a house  1 
if  the  ball-cock  of  the  upper  cistern  ceases  to  do  its 
duty,  is  responsible  for  far  more  damage  to  ceilings 
than  is  caused  by  any  mere  carelessness  about  the 
washstands  in  the  bedrooms. 

But  there  is  another  mode  in  which  repairs  are 
sometimes  made,  and  that  is  when  the  landlord  sa\  es 
himself  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  shows  his 
confidence  in  the  probity  and  honour  of  his  tenant, 
by  making  an  allowance  of  rent  on  condition  that 
the  tenant  himself  should  do  the  repairs  needed  ; 
within  a certain  fixed  time.  This  is  often  very  con- 
venient, because  the  tenant  can  look  after  the  v ork  • 
and  see  that  it  is  done  properly,  as  well  as  according  ■* 
to  his  own  taste.  Supposing  these  repairs  are  indoor  g 
ones,  and  have  to  be  done  in  late  autumn  and  winter, 
it  is  frequently7  easy7  to  meet  with  a jobbing  painter  ( 
and  paperhanger  out  of  work,  who  will  only  be  too  • 
thankful  to  have  something  to  do  while  the  builders 
and  such  people  who  usually  employ  linn  in  summer 
havo  no  work  to  give  him.  Such  a man  will  work 
very  cheaply,  especially  if  the  employer  provides  his 
own  paint,  which  in  these  days  is  very  easily  done. 

The  advantage  of  having  paints  ready  mixed  is  very 
great.  A large  house  was  recently  being  painted  by 
the  tenant  under  the  last-mentioned  arrangement, 
and  the  painter,  a fairly  intelligent  man,  mixed  £, 
some  lavender-grey  colour  wherewith  to  do  a large  ^ 
panelled  bedroom,  which,  when  finished,  looked  re- 
markably well ; so  he  was  told  to  bring  the  same  colour 
for  a similar  room  on  the  morrow.  He  came  early  , 
and  went  to  work,  but  when  his  employer  looked  in 
aftor  breakfast  he  discovered  that  the  paint  was 
China  blue,  and  said  so.  “ No,  sir ; I mixed  it  just 
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the  same,”  was  the  reply.  It  was  far  from  being 
just  the  same,  however,  though  the  man  could  see  no 
difference,  even  when  shown  the  “ grey  ” room  again, 
and  it  is  possible  ho  may  have  been  partially  colour- 
blind. But  with  a ceiling  and  a wall-paper  in  the 
same  shade  of  blue  on  a white  ground,  it  made  a 
charming  ‘'blue”  room,  especially  when  the  door 
and_  window-panels  were  painted  with  ox-eyed 
daisies  and  pink  apple-blossoms.  So  no  harm  was 
really  done  in  the  end.  But  it  just  shows  how 
little  eye  some  people  have  for  the  matching  of 
colours ; a point  very  often  of  some  importance,  and 
more  easily  attained  by  the  purchase  of  some  such 
paints  as  are  to  be  bought  ready  mixed  than  in  any 
other  way.  J 

Another  mode  of  saving  money  when  a house  is 
being  done  up  in  this  manner  is  by  going  to  one  of 
the  great  furnishing  houses  and  buying  papers.  Any 
tradesman  will  show  a book  of  patterns,  the  very 
latest;  and  when  certain  papers  have  been  decided 
upon,  and  he  has  communicated  with  the  makers,  he 
informs  you  that  the  papers  of  your  choice  are  not  in 
stock,  or  they  can  be  made  for  you  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks— at  tip-top  prices,  of  course.  But 
a visit  to  a large  furnishing  firm  will  result  in 
finding  quantities  of  last  year’s  patterns,  of  first- 
rate  quality,  with  dados,  friezes,  and  borderings  all 
to  match,  at  extremely  moderate  prices ; and  you 
may  buy  and  bring  it  home  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness, that  your  rooms  will  not  have  to  be 

stopped  midway  while  more  paper  is  bein"- 
made.  ° 

The  use  of  dado  and  frieze  rails,  which  are  merely 
wooden  headings  painted  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork,  very  much  simplifies  the  process  of  paper- 
ing, while  the  former  prevents  chairs  and  othe-' 
pieces  of  furniture  from  being  placed  too  near  the 
wall.  Both  diminish  the  length  of  paper  to  be  hung 
m one  piece,  and  many  an  amateur  paperhanger  can 
put  on  the  dado,  or  the  central  portion,  or  the  frieze 
without  a wrinkle,  though  he  would  have  been  sorely 
puzzled  to  hang  a length  from  ceiling  to  floor. 


charges  a small  annual  sum  to  future  tenants  for 
the  use  of  them. 

It  is  best  to  have  an  inventory  even  of  such 
comparatively  small  things  as  window  and  door 
fastenings,  locks  and  the  keys  that  fit  them ; to  see 
whether  they  are  there,  and  in  good  repair,  in, which 
case  the  tenant  must  leave  them  so. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  in  a garden  are  always  the 
landlord’s  fixtures,  and  cannot  be  removed  or  cut 
down  without  his  special  permission. 

Acquisition  of  a House.— Hitherto  we  have 
gone  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a landlord 
and  also  a tenant  in  the  case,  but  there  is  a capital 
system,  frequently  alluded  to  as  “Every  man  his 
own  landlord,”  whereby  the  annual  rent  of  a house 
is  paid,  not  into  another  person’s  pocket,  but  into 
the  tenant’s  own,  giving  him  a motive  for  economy, 
checking  the  impulse  to  the  frequent  removals  that 
consume  so  much  time  and  swallow  up  so  much 
money,  and  producing  that  pride  of  possession  that 
leads  to  keeping  premises  in  good  order  and  com- 
fortable repair,  because  so  doing  is  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  one’s  own  property. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways— through  a building 
society,  or  through  an  ordinary  solicitor,  who  if 
h.s  business  is  of  any  standing,  usually  has  some 
small  sums  of  money  to  invest  for  clients  who  like 
to  lend  on  mortgage  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest, as  the  best  and  surest  way  of  securing  an  in- 
come from  their  capital.  The  interest  depends  on 
whether  money  is  dear  or  cheap  at  the  moment ; for 
many  years  past  now  it  has  been  very  cheap,  and  3i 

and  4 per  cent,  are  far  more  frequently  paid  than  5 
per  cent. 


Fixtures.— Fixtures  are  of  two  kinds,  the  land- 
oid  s and  the  tenant’s-that  is  to  say,  the  useful 
‘x  ures  put  up  by  a previous  tenant,  a schedule  of 
h.eh  iS  oftcn  in  tho  hauds  of  a house-agent,  who 
ujs  them  from  one  tenant  and  sells  them  to  the 
ext,  because  they  are  of  certain  value  in  the  places 
ey  wore  made  for,  but  of  none  if  removed.  Sprin"-- 
, 'n' s’  curtain-hookB  and  rods,  shelves,  hanginjr- 
amp.s,  gas-fittings,  &c.,  often  come  under  this 
a egory.  The  landlord’s  fixtures  are  more  likely 

of  I’nC'!Pb?!il8  fiUed  t0  rece8808'  and  in  some  parts 
g and  the  grates  are  reckoned  as  fixtures  A 
andlord  sometimes  buys  up  a tenant’s  fixtures,  and 


„ ffU^ing  Societies.  Building  societies  are  re- 

and  7°W  P Tw  0f  Parliaraent  Passed  ”1  1836  (6 
and  7 Will.  IV.),  revised  and  amended  by  Acts  passed 

1874  and  1882,  and  are  est.bli.hed  on  ’the  prince 
Ot  enabling  the  members  to  become  owners  of  houses 
by  a system  of  monthly  payments,  such  payments 
xing  about  one-third  more  than  the  ordinary  rent 
member  of  a building  society  fixes  on  a house  that 
be  is  desirous  of  purchasing.  He  applies  to  his 
society,  which  employs  a surveyor  to  inspect  (lie 
tenement,  and  it  he  approves,  its  purchase  is  effected 
The  member  enters  on  immediate  possession,  the 
society  retaining  tho  title-deeds  until  the  purchase- 
money  is  paid  up,  which  is  done  by  monthly  instal- 
ments ranging  over  an  agreed  term  of  years  The 

out'10  debt  is  usually  entirely  wiped  out  in  thirteen 

of  the  ^cupanh  10US°  becomes  the  absolute  property 

These  objects  are  carried  out  by  introducing  an- 
class  ot  members,,  namely,  people  who  are 
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desirous  of  investing  their  savings  by  periodical 
instalments,  and  who,  whilst  securing  a higher  rate 
of  interest  than  could  ho  obtained  for  small  sums 
of  money  elsewhere,  provide  the  means  for  the 
erection  and  purchase  of  housos.  There  are  also 
members  who  deposit  money  in  larger  sums.  During 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  these  societies  have 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  all  classes  interested — 
investing  members,  depositors,  and  borrowers. 

The  number  of  building  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  very  large,  and  membership  has  been  so 
regulated  by  legislation  in  1874  and  18S2  as  to  be 
extremely  safe.  Members  of  building  societies  under 
the  new  Act  do  not  incur  any  liability,  as  the  in- 
vesting shareholders*  cannot  be  called  upon  to  pay  any 
more  than  the  amount  actually  in  arrear,  whilst 
members  who  have  received  advances  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  tho  actual  repayments,  as 
agreed  at  the  time  of  the  advance,  and  secured  by 
mortgage.  The  depositors  do  not  incur  any  liability. 

Various  building  societies  have  their  points  of 
difference,  but  in  most  of  them  the  advance  can  be 
repaid  in  any  period  from  five  to  about  fifteen 
years,  the  annual  payment  for  the  latter  period 
being  about  10  per  cent.  Occasionally  the  time 
is  extended  to  as  much  as  twenty-one  years.  In 
some  societies,  such  as  the  Fourth  City  Mutual 


(London),  provision  is  made  for  paying  off  only 
half  the  amount  advanced,  the  remainder  being 
left  at  interest.  There  are  others,  generally  known 
as  Starr- Bowkett  Societies,  in  which  the  members 
all  subscribe,  irrespective  of  an  advance,  while  the 
advances  are  balloted  for  as  fast  as  funds  collect,  and 
are  then  made  without  interest.  Such  “appropria- 
tions,” as  they  are  called,  are  often  sold  for  a premium, 
if  the  lucky  member  has  no  property  j ust  then  in  view. 
While,  however,  the  advances  in  such  societies  bear 
no  interest  nominally,  this  is  at  the  expense  of  others 
who  are  paying  subscriptions  without  return,  and  the 
system  has  an  element  of  lottery  about  it  which  is 
very  undesirable,  but  which  makes  it  popular  with 
many  of  the  working  classes.  There  can,  however, 
bo  no  question  that  societies  where  all  are  treated J 
alike  on  fair  business  conditions  are  to  be  preferred  t 
in  every  way.  Some  societies,  like  the  wed-known 
Birkbeck,  purchase  building  estates,  which  are  then 
laid  out  with  roads  and  drains,  and  sold  in  lots  at 
a small  profit  to  borrowers  who  apply  for  them,  who! 
are  also  advanced  the  money  to  build  new  houses' 
upon  them  under  the  society’s  superintendence.  Of 
course  the  taking  up  of  such  plots  is  entirely  optional 
in  any  case ; and  the  greater  number  of  moder 
building  societies  confine  themselves  merely  to  the 
lending  and  investment  of  the  money  concerned. 
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ONfestivo  or  ceremonial  occasions  the  appearance 
of  a dinner-table  is  greatly  improved  by  folding  the 
table-napkins  or  serviettes  into  attractive  shapes, 
which  thereby  become  part  of  the  ornamentation  of 
tlie  table.  Some  of  the  shapes  in  use  require  folding 
of  a rather  elaborate  kind,  but  others  are  quite  sim- 
ple and  easy  of  accomplishment.  Even  the  more 
elaborate  will,  however,  be  found  easy  if  tho  proper 
elementary  conditions  arc  attended  to.  These  are 
simply  that  the  napkin  be  fresh  and  clean,  and 
sufficiently  starched  to  bo  somewhat  stiff.  It  is 
not  of  the  slightest  use  to  attempt  to  fold  elaborately 
a napkin  which  has  boen  used  even  once,  or  which 
is  at  all  limp  and  soft.  If  the  arrangement  is  to 
be  a success,  tho  napkin  must  be  somewhat  stiffly 
starched ; and  with  some  patterns,  to  get  a good 
effect,  each  fold  must  be  pressed  and  creased  in  its 
pbicc  by  tho  use  of  a hot  iron.  Dinner-napkins 
should,  of  course,  fairly  match  the  table-cloth  in 
pattern ; and  if  they  are  square,  they  will  admit 
of  more  elaborate.- folding  than  if  they  are  rather 
longer  than  broad.  It  is  well  worth  while,  in 
making  table-napkins,  to  remember  that  they  are 


easier  to  fold,  and  can  be  made  to  look  better,  if  they 
are  perfectly  square.  5. 

Some  people  recommend  that  each  napkin  should 
be  folded  differently,  or  in  alternate  patterns,  on 
grand  occasions,  but  this  is  not  very  desirable.  Il  ,- 
is  doubtful  whether  such  variety  would  produce  a 
good  effect  on  the  table,  and  it  would  certainly 
occupy  very  much  more  time  than  if  each  napkin 
were  folded  into  the  same  shape : the  hand  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  pattern,  and  executes  it  both  I 
neatly  and  rapidly.  It  is  very  much  better,  iff 
variety  is  studiod,  to  do  so  by  changing  the  adopted i 
pattern  occasionally.  As  a certain  amount  of  prac- 
tice and  careful  handling  are  required  to  fold  tlffl* 
moro  elaborate  patterns  successfully,  it  is  well  to 
try  to  make  the  shapes  with  paper  in  the  first  in- 
stance ; for  if  a napkin  is  creased  wrongly  and 
tumbled,  it  will  never  look  well. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  folding  napkins, 
then,  is  to  have  the  nnpkins  stiff  and  fresh,  an  j 
to  mark  the  folds  most  distinctly,  and  press  there  . 
very  well  and  firmly.  Of  course,  much  depends  j: 
also  on  being  so  sure  of  the  pattern,  that  the  creases 
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may  be  made  decisively  and  neatly,  without  any 
fumbling  about.  napkin  with  one  crease  not 
quite  right,  becomes  for  pattern  purposes  a used 
or  tumbled  napkin.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to 
give  some  of  the  simple  ways  of  folding  napkins 
first. 

The  Fan. — The  fan  is  a very  effective  pattern, 
and  is  easily  accomplished.  Fold  the  napkin  in 
three  lengthwise,  then  lay  it  on  the  table  with  one 

of  the  narrow  ends 
towards  the  operator, 
and,  as  it  were,  crimp 
it  evenly,  by  taking  it 
up  in  folds  backwards 
and  forwards  about  an 
inch  deep,  pressing  the 
folds  together  while  do- 
ing so.  When  crimped 
all  along,  mark  the 
folds  with  the  fingers, 
hold  the  folds  together 
at  one  end,  and  put 
them  into  a wine-glass 
upon  the  table.  The  crimps  which  are  outside 
the  glass  will  spread  out  something  like  a fan ; 
hence  the  name  (Fig.  1). 

The  Shield. — Fold  the  napkin  in  three  length- 
wise. Double  the  oblong  in  two,  and  mark  the  centre 
with  the  thumb-nail,  to  make  a distinct  line.  Open 
it  so  that  it  is  once  more  a napkin  folded  in  three 
lengthwise,  with  a line  marked  across  the  middle, 
and  lay  it  flat  on  the  table.  Take  the  end  at  the 
right,  lift  the  top  corner,  and  turn  it  over  diagon- 
ally, so  that  the  upper  edge  shall  lie  ciose  to°the 
marked  line  in  the  middle  of  the  fold.  With  the 
thumb-nail  press  the  transverse  line  produced  by 
the  damask  being  turned  over,  to  mark  it  well.  Take 
the  end  at  the  left,  and  doublo  it  over  in  the  same 
waj.  "Y\  o have  now  a napkin  shaped  something 
like  the  gable-end  of  a house,  with  a triangle  at  the 


Fig.  2. 


top,  and  two  straight  pieces  hanging  down  below 
att  the  napkin  quite  over  without  disturbing  the 
iotas,  and  again  lay  it  upon  the  table  (Fig.  2).  Now 


Fig.  4. 


take  the  lowest  point  of  the  triangle  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  lift  it  over  .to  touch  the  uppermost 
point,  thus  making  a smaller  triangle  of  one-half 
of  the  other.  Press  the  divisions  well.  Take  the 
folded  end  which  before  hung  at  the  right,  but 
which  is  now  turned  over,  and  roll  it  up,  so  that 
the  last  turn  of  the  roll  shall  lie  upon  the  edge  of  the 
small  triangle  just  formed  (Fig.  3).  Repeat  with  the 
other  half  of  the  arrangement.  The  shield  is  now 
complete  (Fig.  4),  and  may  be  put  in 
its  place  either  with  the  rolls  on  the 
top  and  the  bread  in  the  pocket  under- 
neath, or  with  the  rolls  underneath 
and  the  bread  in  the  pocket  on  the  top. 

In  Fig.  4 the  lappet  is  turned  back  to 
show  the  bread.  This  is  a very  usual 
way  of  folding  napkins,  and  when  it  is  adopted,  the 
napkin  may  be  either  square  or  oblong.  If  liked, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  a space  can  be  left  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  line  when  turning  over,  so  that 
the  rolls  are  not  brought  close  together.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  is  much  of  an  im- 
provement. 

The  Lily. —A  square  napkin  is  best  for  this 
pattern,  though  it  can  be  managed  with  one  that 
is  not  perfectly  square.  Lay  the  napkin  open,  and 
fold  from  comer  to  corner  as  a three-cornered 
neckerchief.  Take  the  two  corners  which  are  farthest 
apart,  and  fold  them  over  to  meet  at  the  other  corner, 
thus  producing  a square  with  a folded  line  down  the 

middle.  Press  the  divi- 
sions down  well.  Roll  up 
the  bottom  corner  of  the 
square,  the  one  which  is 
opposite  that  where  the 
points  meet,  to  about  half 
the  depth  of  the  square 


(Fig.  5).  Turn  the  napkin 
quite  over  without  unfolding  it,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  before  roll  the  left-hand 
corner  to  about  the  middle  of  the  space. 

Take  hold  of  the  opposite  corner,  the 
one  which  is  not  folded,  turn  it  quite 
round  the  other  roll,  and  push  it  into  the 
fold  at  the  bottom  to  make  it  secure. 

Pidl  out  the  points  prettily,  and  the  design  is  com- 
plete (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  6. 


The  Mitre.— Fold  the  napkin  in  three  length- 
wise, and  in  doing  this  turn  the  last  fold  backwards- 
do  not  put  it  over  the  other.  Double  and  make  a 
crease  to  mark  the  half,  and  open  it  out  again  Take 
the  left-hand  point  at  the  top,  and  fold  diagonally  to 
the  centre  crease,  pressing  the  divisions  well ; then 
hike  the  right-hand  point  at  the  bottom,  and  fold  it 
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tho  reverse  way.  Now  tako  the  figure  thus  pro- 
duced (Fig.  7),  and  fold  it  in  two,  lengthwise  and 
backwards,  along  the  line  a it,  and  turn  back  tho 
right-hand  point,  so  that  the  points  shall  be  outside 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  S. 

(Fig.  8).  Twist  the  napkin  round  the  fingers  to 
make  it  like  a cap  in  shape,  and  tuck  the  ends  at 
the  base  into  the  grooves  made  by  the  folds  in  order 
to  keep  them  secure. 

Another  way  of  folding  a similar  shape  is  the 
following: — Double  the  napkin,  which  must  be  a 
square  one,  in  two,  first  one  way  and  then  tho  other, 
to  find  the  exact  centre.  Open  it  wide,  and  make 
all  the  foui-  corners  meet  in  the  centre  to  make  a 
smaller  square ; repeat  it  to  make  a still  smaller 
square.  Fold  the  square  in  two  with  the  points 
inward,  to  make  a three-cornered  figure.  Twist 
tho  napkin  round  the  hand  to  make  a sort  of  cap, 
and  tuck  one  side  into  the  groove  at  the  other  side, 
twisting  it  a little  to  make  it  remain.  Put  the  hand 
inside  the  top  points  .and  open  them.  Unless  tho 
napkin  is  very  stiff,  the  ends  will  slip  out  of  the 
groove.  In  any  case,  a dexterous  twist  will  be 
ncedod  to  keep  them  in  position. 

The  Steeple.— Fold  tho  napkin  in  two  length- 
wise. Find  the  centre  of  the  length ; then  take  the 
two  corners  from  the  bottom  and  turn  them  over  to 
meet  in  the  middle  at  the  top,  thus  forming  a tri- 
angle. Now  take  one  of  the  corners  at  the  top  and 

turn  it  over  at  right  angles 
(Fig.  9).  Do  the  same  to 
the  other  comer,  so  as  to 
form  a diamond-shaped 
figure.  Double  the  dia- 
mond, and  turn  tho  fold 
inside  in  doing  so  ; this 
will  produce  a triangle, 
with  a single  fold  on  one 
side,  a double  fold  on  tho 
second  side,  and  three 
folds  on  the  third  side.  Put  tho  bread  in  tho  part 
where  there  arc  three  folds,  and  place  the  napkin 
upright  on  the  side  where  there  aro  two  folds. 

The  Flat  Pockets. —A  perfectly  square  napkin 
is  needed  for  this.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
sandwiches  or  tarts.  Spread  open  tho  napkin,  and 


find  tho  exact  ccntro  by  doubling  it  diagonally,  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other,  and  pressing  the  divi- 
sions well.  Having  found  the  centre,  lay  the  napkin 
flat  on  the  table,  and  make 
the  four  corners  moot  in  the 
middle.  Turn  the  napkin 
over  without  disturbing 
the  folds,  and  once  more 
bring  the  four  corners  to 
the  centre.  Turn  the  nap- 
kin once  more,  and  there 
will  now  be  a square  with 
four  pockets,  the  lappets  of 
which  can  be  turned  back 

to  make  a receptacle  for  the  sandwiches  (Fig.  10). 

The  Upright  Pockets.  — Make  the  “ Flat 
Pockets,”  as  described  above,  and  turn  back  the 
lappets  half-way.  Press  them  down;  then  double 
the  square  backwards,  and  mark  the  line  down  the 
centre  well.  Double  it  the  other  way  backwards, 
and  again  press  it  well.  Open  it  out  once  more  to 
form  the  flat  pocket.  Then  take  one  comer  of  the 

square  in  the  hand,  and 
gather  up  the  other  three 
comers  towards  it  back- 
wards. Crease  it  well. 
Hold  the  point  where  the 
corners  are  joined  together 
in  the  hand,  and  carefully 
open  the  pockets.  A shape 
with  four  upright  pockets 
is  thus  produced.  If  placed  on  the  table,  it  will  stand. 

In  Fig.  1 1 only  half  this  shape  is  shown. 

By  varying  tho  “ Upright  Pockets  ” slightly,  two 
more  shapes  are  easily  made.  If  the  lappets  of  the 
pockets  arc  pulled  out  and  made  to  stand  upright, 
the  shape  looks  very  different.  Also  quite  a new  | 
effect  may  bo  given  by  turning  the  whole  shape  — 
upside-down  when  the  lappets  are  pulled  out,  and 
placing  the  bread  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  Plume. — A very  stiff  square  napkin  is 
needed  to  make  this  shape  successfully.  Fold  tho 


Fig  12. 


napkin  in  four,  keeping  the  separate  edges  at-  the  fop.  f 
Then  double  this  in  half  lengthwise,  and  mark  tho 
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crease,  bringing  both  ends  to  the  centre  (Fig.  12). 
An  oblong,  divided  into  two  squares,  is  thus  formed. 
Take  the  left-hand  top  corner,  and  bring  it  to  the 
centre  at  the  bottom  to  form  a triangle.  Do  the' 
same  at  the  other  side.  Turn  the  napkin  over,  with- 
out disturbing  the  folds.  Take  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  triangle  and  fold  it  downwards,  so  that  it  lies 
parallel  with  the  centre  of  the  triangle.  Press  it  down 
p,  - firmly,  and  do  the  same  with  the  right- 
/ / \ A hand  side.  Turn  the  napkin  over  again. 

( W V -A-  four-sided  figure,  with  a triangle  at  the 
/ \ . J- 1 top  (Fig.  13),  is  thus  formed.  Double 
! / ( tbis  in  half  backwards ; turn  up  the 
Vi  I n If  bottom  corners  at  right  angles  to  make  a 
stand  5 hold  the  napkin  very  securely  at 
Fi^.  i4,  the  bottom,  and  carefully  pull  out  a fold 
on  each  side  at  the  top.  Then  bend  the 
three  tufts  thus  formed  slightly  forwards,  and  the 
design  is  finished  (Fig.  14). 

The  Rose. — This  is  a most  effective  pattern,  and 
very  easy  to  make.  The  napkin  must  be  square,  but 
need  not  be  quite  so  stiff  as  for  some  of  the  other 
designs.  Spread  open  the  napkin  and  find  the  exact 
centre  by  folding  it  in  half,  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other.  Mark  the  creases  well.  Fold  each  corner 
to  the  centre,  and  turn  the  napkin  carefully  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  folds.  Repeat  this  process  four 
times.  The  third  time  pull  out  the  corners  and 
make  them  stand  upright.  They  will  resemble  the 
thick  petals  of  a flower.  Inside  the  four  corners 
will  be  found  an  inner  row,  and  these  must  also  be 
well  pulled  out  and  made  to  stand  up.  The  bread 
is  then  placed  in  the  centre. 

The  Bread-case. — Fold  the  napkin  in  four  to 
find  the  centre,  and  mark  the  creases  very  firmly. 
Open  the  napkin  again  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  table. 
Bring  one  side  to  the  centre  line  and  fold  it  down, 
lake  the  other  side  and  lay  it  quite  over  the  doubled 
part  first  folded  down.  The  napkin  will  then  be 
divided  in  half,  with  one  quarter  folded  back  under- 
neath the  half.  Now  turn  the  projecting  quarter  in 
smooth  folds  backwards,  until  it  lies  as  a band  in  the 

middle  of  the  other  quarter 

(Fig.  15).  Turn  the  nap-  , 

kin  over.  Roll  each  end 
nearly  to  the  centre, 

allowing  one  to  overlap  ~ — 7 

the  other  very  slightly. 

Lay  the  napkin  flat  on  the  table,  and  place  the  bread 
in  the  pocket.  This  design  may  bo  made  with  a 
square  napkin  or  with  an  oblong  one.  It  is  very 
easj  to  make,  and  does  not  require  a very  stiff 
napkin.  The  bread  placed  in  the  pocket  will  keep 
tnc  whole  napkin  in  shape. 


The  Arum  is  a most  effective  and  spirited  design. 
It  looks  very  well  on  the  table,  and  is  accomplished 
very  easily.  It  can  bo  made  with  any  napkin, 
whether  it  is  perfectly  square  or  not.  Fold  the 
napkin  in  half.  Fold  it  again  in  half,  to  mark 
the  centre,  and  open  it  so  that  it  is  only  once  folded. 
Take  the  end  at  the  left,  lift  it  up,  and  turn  it  over 
downwards,  so  that  the  upper  edge  shall  lie  close  to 
the  marked  line  in  the  middle  of  the  fold.  Press  the 
transverse  line  produced  by  the  damask  being  turned 
over  to  mark  it  well.  Take  the  end  at  the  rie:ht, 
and  turn  it  over  in  the  same  way.  If  the  napkin  is 
not  a perfect  square  it  will  be  in  the  shape  known 
among  children  as  the  “ Captain’s  Hat”  (Fig.  16)  , 


if  it  is  a square  napkin  it  will  be  in  the  shape  of 
a triangle,  with  a line  marked  down  the  centre. 
Now  roll  the  part  of  the  napkin  forming  the  base 
of  the  triangle  upwards  towards  the  apex.  Roll  it 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way,  pressing  each  roll 
firmly  to  keep  it  in  shape  ; then  take  the  left  end  of 
the  rolled  piece  in  the  left  hand,  take  the  other  in 
the  right,  give  the  napkin  a sharp  twist  round  the 
left  hand,  and  tuck  the  end  of  the  rolled  piece 
inside  the  rolls.  Stand  the  napkin  on  end,  and 
place  the  bread  in  the  centre.  The  napkin  will 
be  shaped  very  much  like  the  large  white  corolla 
of  an  arum  lily,  and  is  most  effective  (Fig.  17). 


The  Crinkled  Fan — This  is  only  a variation  of 
the  fan  already  given.  It  can  be  accomplished  with 
a napkin  of  any  shape.  Fold  the  napkin  in  half, 
keeping  the  selvages  at  the  top.  Take  the  lower 
side  and  fold  it  to  the  centre.  Now  crimp  it  in  even 
folds  backwards  and  forwards.  Take  one  of  the 
edges  at  the  top,  and  turn  it  down  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other  outwards 
(Fig.  18).  Shape  the  other 
edge  in  the  same  way, 
being  careful  to  turn  the 
folds  of  both  outwards. 

Then  gather  the  crimps  at 
the  lower  end  in  the  hand, 
press  them  well,  and  place 
them  in  a wine-glass.  The 
two  edges  will  then  stand 
opposite  each  other.  This 
is  a more  ornamental  and  elaborate  design  than  the 
simple  fan,  but  is  vorv  much  more  troublesomo  to 
make,  and  requires  a very  stiff  napkin. 
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The  Diamond  Pocket  is  a simple  but  pretty 
design,  which  can  bo  made  with  either  a square  or 
oblong  napkin.  Fold  the  napkin  into  four,  and  then 
doublo  it  to  form  one  long  band.  Double  it,  mark 
the  contre,  and  open  it  again.  Take  the  end  at  the 
right,  lift  it  up  and  turn  it  over  downwards,  so  that 
the  upper  edge  shall  lie  close  to  the  marked  line  in 
the  middle.  Take  the  end  at  the  left  and  turn  it 
over  in  the  same  way.  Turn  the  napkin  upside- 
down,  not  over.  Take  the  long  end  at  the  right- 
hand  side,  lift  it  up,  turn  it  over  at  right  angles, 
so  that  the  right  edge  lies  parallel  with  the  base 
of  the  triangle  formed  when  the  napkin  was  first 
folded.  A piece  of  this  end  will  project  beyond 
the  triangle,  turn  this  over  downwards,  so  that  the 


form  the  base  of  it.  Turn  the  napkin  over.  The 
shape  thus  formed  consists  of  a double  triangle  at 
the  top,  and  a single  pocket-shaped  triangle  at  the 
bottom  (Fig.  20).  Stand  the  napkin  on  the  base  of 
the  top  triangle,  and  place  the  bread  in  the  pocket. 
The  appearance  of  the  napkin  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  placing  a flower  in  the  folds  at  the  apex 
of  the  upright  triangle. 


The  Snapdragon  is  not  unlike  the  “ Arum,” 
but  makes  a pleasant  change.  It  can  only  be  made 
with  a perfectly  square  napkin.  Lay  the  napkin 

fiat  on  the  table  and  fold 
it  in  half,  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  to 
find  the  centre.  Unfold 
it,  bring  each  of  the  four 
comers  to  the  centre,  and 
fold  them  down.  Bring 
the  two  upper  corners 
again  to  the  centre,  turn  the  napkin  over,  and  then 
bring  the  two  lower  corners  to  the  centre.  Now  turn 
the  napkin  round.  Take  the  lowest  corner  and  turn 
it  over  so  that  it  lies  a couple  of  inches  below  the 
top  corner  (Fig.  21).  Now  roll  the  bottom  of  the 


napkin  in  small  rolls  half-way  up  the  side  of  the 
triangle.  Twist  it  round  the  hand,  tuck  the  ends 
of  the  roll  securely  one  in  the  other,  and  put  the 
hand  inside  the  middle  divisions  of  the  two  triangles 
to  make  them  stand  well  out.  Bend  the  apex  of  the 
smaller  triangle  slightly  forward,  and  place  the 
bread  behind  it. 


To  Fold  a Napkin 
wieh.es. — Spread  open  th 
each  of  the  four  comers 
till  the  square  is  of  the 
size  of  the  dish  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Lay  the 
napkin  upon  the  dish, 
take  hold  one  after  the 
other  of  the  corners 
where  the  ends  of  the 
rolls  meet,  and  turn 
them  under,  thus  mak- 
ing the  original  rolls  foi 
napkin  (Fig.  22). 


for  a Dish  of  Sand- 

i napkin  wide,  and  roll  up 


a sort  of  border  to  the 


The  Cornucopia. — Fold  the  serviette  in  half 
lengthwise,  then  fold  it  like  Fig.  23,  the  hems  at  the 
broad  end.  Take  the  corners  a and  n,  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  corner  c,  like  Fig.  24.  Double 


Fig.  24  together  down 


Fig.  25.  At 
outer  and  one  inner. 


the  centre  to  make  it  like 
n in  Fig.  25  three  folds  exist,  two 
Set  Fig.  25  upright  over  the. 
dinner-roll,  with  three  of 
these  folds  to  one  side. 
Shape  it  nicely,  keeping  the 
space  from  e to  f close.  A 
flower  at  the  point  e has  a 
very  pretty  effect.  A few 
flowers  or  leaves  may  be 
placed  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  26,  the  stalks  slipped 
but  this  must  not  be  done  too 


under  the 
profusely. 

The  above  patterns  will  be  found  easy  to  accom 


plish  if  care  is  taken;  they  are  none  of  them  very 
elaborate,  but  they  are  very  pretty  and  effective. 


elaborate,  but  they  aro  very  picuj  auu  > 
is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact,, 
that  to  ensure  success  in  folding  dinner-napkins  in 
any  shape  whatever,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  napkin  should  bo  stiff  and  fresh.  To  attempt 
the  business  with  a limp  napkin  is  to  court  failure.  - 
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The  general  management  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
daily  routine  of  work  to  be  performed,  it  will  be 
found,  varies  immensely  in  different  houses.  There 
arc  a largo  number  of  persons  who,  so  to  speak, 
despise,  or  pretend  to  despise,  eating  and  drink- 
ing; whilst  there  are  others  who  seem  to  think 
of  nothing  else ; and  we  do  not  know  which  of  the 
two  classes  is  the  worse.  Of  course,  the  difficulty 
is  to  hit  the  happy  medium.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  one  rule  for  eating  and 
drinking  that  will  apply  to  all.  For  instance, 
the  breakfast  of  some  persons  necessarily  consists 
of  tea  or  coffee,  and  bread-and-butter ; while  others 
may  he  able  to  take  their  choice  from  three  or  four 
hot  dishes,  and  upon  a well-spread  sideboard  and 
snowy  cloth  are  set  forth  the  juicy  ham,  the  cold 
game-pie,  and  truffled  turkey.  After  all,  happiness 
— and  this  is  what  we  all  live  for — is  much 
more  equally  divided  in  the  world  than  people 
think,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  honest  work- 
ing man,  or  still  poorer  clerk,  may  enjoy  the  former 
breakfast  more  than  the  envied  possessor  of  this 
world’s  goods  in  abundance.  “ I am  so  hongry,” 
said  the  beggar  to  George  IV.  “I  will  give  you 
.-£100  if  you  will  make  me  ‘ hongry,’  ” replied  the 
king. 

Let  us  take  these  two  breakfasts  to  illustrate  what 
we  mean.  If  we  have  to  prepare  the  simple  break- 
fast, we  would  endeavour  to  show  how  a nice  crisp 
crusty  loaf  costs  no  more  than  heavy  bread,  and 
how  far  better  it  is  to  have  a little  pure  fresh  butter 
than  a larger  quantity  of  some  rancid  compound 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  butter  at  all.  A bright 
teapot  costs  no  more  than  a dull  one  ; and  our  little 
pat  of  butter  may  have  a bright  sprig  or  two  of 
parsley  to  make  it  look  more  tempting  than  were 
it  served  on  a smeary  dish.  So,  too,  our  table-cloth 
must  be  snowy-white,  and  the  breakfast-service,  if 
cheap,  as  neat  and  harmonious  as  may  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  wo  bo  called  upon  to 
find  breakfast  for  the  blast:  dissipated  man,  whoso 
chief  complaint  is  ennui , enlivened  by  occasional 
.attacks  of  gout,  wo  will  equally  endeavour  to  do  our 
duty,  which  is  to  raise  the  jaded  appotito  of  this 
wealthy  epicure,  and  not  preach  to  him  about  living 
on  a shilling  a day  and  earning  it.  If  we  succeed 
we  shall  feel  we  have  done  our  duty  and  earned  our 
wages. 

Before  commencing  to  give  what  wo  may  term 
lessons  on  cooking,  wo  must  say  a few  words  byway 
of  introduction  on  one  difficulty  against  which  we  have 
to  contend,  and  which  it  is  as  well  that  all  who  read 
these  pages  should  bear  in  mind.  This  difficulty  is 
that  we  have  to  address,  not  one  class,  but  a variety 


of  classes ; indeed,  the  only  classes  wo  can  leave  out 
are  the  extremes.  Wo  do  not  expect  to  be  road  by 
distinguished  French  chefs,  who  are  waited  on  by  a 
small  army  of  men-cooks,  who  in  turn  are  served 
by  an  array  of  kitchen-maids.  Nor  do  we  expect  to 
improve  the  cuisine  of  a Drury  Lane  kitchen,  where 
the  description  of  cooking  utensils  would  be  confined 
to  one  frying-pan  of  considerable  size,  which  is 
chained  to  the  mantelpiece  for  fear  of  being  stolen, 
and  which  is  never  washed  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another.  We  must,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  to  be 
practical,  leave  out  both  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and 
address  ourselves  to  that  large  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  known  as  the  middle  classes. 

The  Work  of  the  Kitchen. — In  managing 
a kitchen,  of  course  we  must  consider  the  position 
of  the  household.  If  there  are  a cook,  housemaid, 
nurse,  and  footman  or  page,  our  method  is  very 
different  from  what  it  would  be  if  we  only  kept  a 
general  servant.  Again,  our  method  varies  if  this 
general  servant  is  a thoroughly  good  one,  or  merely 
a woman  who  is  willing  to  do  hard  and  rough  work, 
hut  who  has  very  little  idea  of  cooking,  and  where 
the  mistress  of  the  house  is  virtually  her  own  cook. 
(This  latter  generally  means  a better  dinner  and  far 
more  economy.) 

Xow  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  a vast  number 
of  women  who  advertise  themselves  as  general 
servants,  and  who  answer  advertisements  for  such, 
who  have  no  idea  of  cooking  at  all ; and  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  does  not  herself  know  how  to  cook, 
a state  of  affairs  arises  that  may  be  considered  some- 
what alarming.  If  a girl  can  be  obtained  of  decent 
manners  and  fairly  good  health,  very  often  with 
careful  teaching  an  admirable  general  servant  can  bo 
made  out  of  what  at  first  appears  to  be  rough 
material ; but  then  the  mistress  herself  must  under- 
stand the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  cooking,  and 
not,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  only  know  how  to  make 
one  or  two  dishes— generally  sweets.  So,  too,  the 
girl  must  have  in  her  at  starting  the  faculty  of  being 
a servant. 

If  we  contrast  an  ordinary  English  kitchen  with 
a French  one,  supposing  the  establishments  to  bo 
on  a par  so  far  as  annual  expenditure  is  concerned, 
wo  shall  better  realiso  how  great  a difference  exists 
in  the  traditions  of  the  two  nations  on  the  subject. 
Let  us  take  an  imaginary  peep  into  two  kitchens, 
one  a french  and  the  other  an  English,  where  the 
income  of  the  master  of  the  house  is,  sav,  10,000 
francs  a year  in  the  one  case,  and — which  is  the  same 
thing  £400  in  the  other.  In  tho  former  case  wo 
see  a cheerful  apartment,  with  several  rows  of  blight 
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copper  utensils,  often  burnished  like  gold,  hanging 
up  along  the  walls,  while  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place  seems  to  have  no  scruple  of  letting  the 
whole  world  know  what  she  is,  viz.,  a gentleman’s 
servant.  Her  spotless  cap  of  huge  dimensions,  and 
equally  spotloss  white  apron,  proclaim  her  trade; 
and  she  is  not  only  not  ashamed  to  go  out  for  a 
walk  in  “ uniform,”  but  she  will  even  go  to  church 
on  Sundays  thus  attired. 

Now  let  us  peep  into  our  English  kitchen.  As  a 
rule,  the  only  copper  utensil  is  a kettle,  and  this 
kettle  is  invariably  in  a piebald  condition— half  jet- 
black  ; and  it  will  be  apparent  that  no  effort  even 
has  been  made  to  remove  the  soot  that  has  been 
caked  on  the  kettle  for  years.  The  rest  of  the 
cooking  utensils  are  ranged  on  a board  painted 
black  ; and  too  often  the  outsides  of  the  saucepans, 
which  are  of  block-tin  or  iron,  require  not  merely 
cleaning  but  sweeping,  like  the  back  of  an  open 
grate  when  the  coals  are  particularly  smoky.  The 
one  or  two  frying-pans  that  hang  by  the  side  of  the 
fireplace  are  also  in  keeping  with  the  saucepans  on 
the  outside,  while  they  are  worse  on  the  inside  ; for 
how  often  do  we  see  in  an  ordinary  English  kitchen 
a frying-pan  the  interior  of  which  is  bright  tin  ? Too 
often  it  is  jet-black;  yet  these  pans  are  used  to  fry 
eggs  and  bacon,  and  even  make  omelets.  If  in  the 
next  place  we  turn  to  the  presiding  genius  of  this 
gloomy  kitchen,  and  compare  Mary  Ann  with  the 
bright  and  cheerful-looking  being  who  ruled  over 
the  copper  saucepans,  we  fear  the  contrast  is  not 
favourable ; and  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  lies  the 
fact,  that  in  one  case  the  woman  is  not  ashamed  of 
her  profession  or  trade,  and  in  the  other  case  she  is. 

We  will,  however,  imagine  that  some  good,  strong, 
healthy  girl  has  come  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that 
she  will  enter  some  decent  family  and  learn  to  be  a 
good  general  servant,  with  the  chance  of  ultimately 
becoming  a good  cook  if  she  finds  that  she  possesses 
the  necessary  gifts.  For  in  cooking,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  high  arts,  we  must,  to  be  really  suc- 
cessful, have  first  natural  gifts,  which  can  be  im- 
proved by  hard,  patient  work  and  good  tuition. 
We  will  now  commence  to  instruct  such  a girl 
in  her  duties,  so  far  as  her  management  of  tho 
kitchen  is  concerned.  She  must  remember,  however, 
that  her  work  has  to  be  done  in  every  household, 
whatever  may  bo  the  number  of  the  servants,  cither 
by  the  cook  herself,  or  the  kitchen-maid  under  her 
superintendence.  Wc  will  commence  in  the  early 
morning,  when  she  first  comes  downstairs  and  opens 
the  kitchen  shutters,  or  draws  up  the  kitchen  blinds, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  let  in  the  daylight  if  the 
time  is  summer,  or  lights  the  gas  or  lamp  if  it  be 
■ winter;  for  we  take  for  granted  that  the  girl  has 
been  sufficiently  well  taught  to  be  a believer  in — 


Early  Rising. — More  depends  upon  this  than 
many  persons  imagine.  It  is  the  fact  that  one-half 
tho  difficulty  servants  experience  throughout  the  day 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  begin  an  hour  behind,  arid 
cannot  overtake  time ; thus  they  are  behindhand  < 
with  their  work  all  through.  To  pursue  this  further  - 
does  not  belong  to  us,  however;  and  with  only  this 
passing  remark  upon  the  great  importance  of  the 
matter,  we  will  suppose  that  our  girl  comes  down- 
stairs in  really  good  time.  We  will  also  suppose 
that  on  arriving  in  the  kitchen  she  finds  every- 
thing neat  and  tidy.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
heartening or  more  demoralising  for  a servant  when 
she  comes  downstairs  than  to  find  her  kitchen 
all  in  confusion — dirty  saucepans  on  the  black,  cold 
fireplace ; dirty  plates  and  dishes  here,  there,  and 
everywhere ; dirty  tumblers,  dirty  spoons  and  forks, 
dirty  knives.  The  fat  on  the  plates  has  caked  hard, 
and  so  have  the  insides  of  the  saucepans,  which  show 
a dirty  rim.  Then  there  are  the  dirty  boots,  and 
often  the  general  demoralisation  will  be  found  to 
have  extended  to  the  family  cat,  which  will  be  on  the 
table,  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  early  breakfast,  and 
finish  off  with  a draught  of  milk  on  the  arrival  of  the 
milkman.  In  fact,  it  is  a scene  that  requires  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth  to  delineate  properly.  Let  us 
therefore  urge  upon  the  reader  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  impressing  on  her  servant’s  mind  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  duty  to — 


Leave  tlie  Kitchen  Tidy  Over-night. — 

Suppose  there  is  a late  supper  over-night.  Girls 
will  say,  “ It  is  impossible  to  wash  up  over-night.” 
We  deny  this,  because  so  many  girls  and  servants 
exaggerate  the  difficult  y of  what  they  call  “washing- 
up.”  To  wash  up  properly,  requires  system.  You 
will  sec  this  better  supposing  we  ask,  “What  would 
you  do,  or  how  would  you  go  to  work,  after  a bi 
public  dinner,  say  at  a place  like  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  where  they  sat  down  five  hundred  to  dinner, 
and  each  man  used  ten  plates  and  a proportionate 
number  of  knives  and  forks  ? ” Your  answer  might 
be,  “ Oh ! but  that’s  all  nonsense.”  Still,  the  system 
in  one  case  is  the  same  as  in  the  other;  and  we 
will  therefore  describe  the  whole  process  fully  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  Meantime,  we  will  only  say 
here  that  the  whole  secret  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
tho  world.  All  it  wants  is  plenty  of  hot  water; 
some  soda  and  some  cold  water  afterwards.  It 
sounds  so  simple  ! Have  always  plenty  of  hot  water. 
It  is  simple ; and  if  there  is  a self-filling  boiler,  it  is 
also  easy.  But  if  there  is  a boiler  to  be  filled  by 
hand,  it  is  not  so  easy;  and  to  be  provided  with  the 
needful  supply  will  necessitate  looking  ahead. 

Postponing  more  abov.t  washing-up  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  however,  and  supposing  that  everything 
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has  been  properly  cleared  away  the  night  before,  we 
come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started 
— viz.,  the  servant  arrives  downstairs  early  in  the 
morning,  fresh,  clean,  and  tidy.  The  first  thing, 
after  admitting  daylight,  is  to  light  the  kitchen  fire ; 
-and  also,  in  many  instances,  to  get  some  boiling 
water  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  the  family 
all  breakfast  together  at  half-past  eight  or  nine 
o’clock,  of  course  there  is,  as  a rule,  ample  time. 
But  suppose  in  the  household  one  or  more  members 
have  to  leave  before  eight  o’clock,  and  require  break- 
fast before  starting — or  suppose  the  mistress  or  ladies 
of  the  house  expect  a cup  of  tea  brought  up  early  in 
the  morning  to  their  bedsides  before  they  get  up — • 
then  a quick  supply  of  boiling  water  is  a great  con- 
sideration. Where  the  household  possesses  that  boon, 
a gas-stove,  of  course  all  difficulty  ceases ; as,  indeed, 
it  does  where  there  is  gas  laid  on.  For  a small  piece 
of  india-rubber  tubing  attached  to  a gas-jet,  and  a 
stand  which  costs  about  3s.  Gd.,  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Where  no  gas  is  laid  on,  a small  paraffin 
stove,  or  even  a lamp  that  burns  methylated  spirits — 
and  these  can  be  bought  for  Gd. — will  be  found  a 
great  convenience. 

In  winter-time,  where  there  is  gas,  it  will  be 
found  best  to  leave  a large  kettle  on  over  the  gas 
all  night ; the  gas  can  be  turned  down  very  low, 
so  that  only  little  specks  of  gas  are  burning.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  house  a little 
warmer;  and  very  often  this  makes  all  the  difference 
between  having  frozen  pipes  and  not.  The  cost  of 
leaving  gas  burning  all  night  is  very  little  indeed. 
It  is  as  well,  where  the  master  or  mistress  “ sees 
safe”  the  last  thing,  that  they  should  just  keep  an  eye 
to  it,  as  very  often  the  cook  will  leave  the  gas  turned 
down  very  low,  and  will  go  to  bed  ; after,  however, 
the  master  of  the  house  has  turned  out  the  gas  in 
the  hall  and  in  the  dining-room,  the  effect  will  be 
that  the  little  stove  or  stand  in  the  kitchen  will  burn 
up  brighter,  and  the  water  will  boil  up  and,  of  course, 
boil  away. 

Of  course  the  first  meal  of  the  day  is  breakfast, 
and  here  let  me  take  advantage  of  this  meal  to  point 
out  one  maxim  that  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
household  management : that  is,  let  the  mistress  so 
look  ahead  with  regard  to  the  meals  that  everything 
for  the  day  has  been  arranged  and  ordered  beforehand. 
In  other  words,  let  there  be  a general  rule  to — 

Look  a Day  Ahead. — As  an  instance  in  point, 
wo  should  say  it  would  be  a sign  of  bad  management 
if  the  cook  or  general  servant  had  to  wait  till  her 
mistress  came  downstairs  in  order  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, “ 1’leasc,  what  arc  you  going  to  have  for  break- 
fast this  morning?”  This  should  all  have  been 
thought  of  and  arranged  beforehand. 


We  will  therefore  suppose  the  fried  bacon  and 
boiled  oggs,  or  grilled  ham,  or  omelets,  or  whatever 
have  been  ordered,  have  been  cooked  (and  we  shall 
give  general  directions  on  this  subject  under  the 
head  of  “Breakfast  Dishes”),  and  we  will  also 
suppose  that  the  breakfast-tilings  have  been  cleared 
awa3r  and  washed  up.  Now  takes  place  the  dan/  in- 
terview between  the  mistress  and  the  maid ; for  we 
consider  it  a settled  custom  in  small  households  that 
every  day  the  mistress  descends  into  the  lower  re- 
gions, there  to  take  a survey  of  how  things  are  in 
the  larder,  as  well  as  the  kitchen. 

When  the  mistress  is  housekeeper — and,  of  course, 
where  only  one  servant  is  kept  this  is  invariably 
the  case — a good  deal  depends  on  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  as  to  age  and  experience.  Where 
the  general  servant  is  “thorough  good,”  to  quote 
the  advertisements — and,  remember,  this  is  a most 
valuable  accomplishment  for  a woman  to  possess, 
and  one  which  demands  deservedly  high  wages— 
and  where  also,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  lady  is  young 
and  inexperienced,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  servant 
to  suggest  ideas  to  the  mistress.  If  the  servant  be 
judicious  and  amiable,  and  the  mistress  has  common - 
sense  and  a mind  of  her  own,  without  being  obsti- 
nate, everything  will  go  smoothly ; if,  however, 
the  servant  is  dictatorial,  and  the  lady  weak  and 
nervous,  the  latter  will  soon  become  a cypher  in  her 
own  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mistress  is  experienced, 
and  the  servant  young,  intelligent,  and  willing— 
and  it  is  far  better  this  way  than  the  other — the  mis- 
tress has  before  her  a duty  that  ought  to  be  a pleasure. 
She  has,  so  to  speak,  a blank  page,  on  which  she 
can  write  good  or  evil ; a virgin  soil,  in  which  sho 
can  plant  tares  or  wheat.  She  can  teach  this  girl 
how  to  be  economical  without  being  mean ; how 
it  is  possible  to  have  abundance  for  all,  and  yet 
no  waste.  She  can  show  that  behind  her  husband’s 
back  her  conduct  is  as  it  would  be  before  his  face, 
and  thus  by  example  impress  on  the  girl’s  mind 
the  equal  importance  of  being  open  and  above- 
board in  her  conduct.  Let  us  hope  that  each  mis- 
tress thus  placed  will  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
solemn  trust  confided  to  her,  and  that  she  may 
sow  the  seeds  of  temperance,  truthfulness,  modesty, 
and  charity,  not  by  precept,  but  by  example. 

Orders  for  the  Day.— The  mistress  should 
be  able  to  cast  her  eyes  about  and  see  everything, 
without  appearing  to  do  so.  This  wants  tact ; but 
with  inexperienced  servants  such  quiet  observation 

methodical  and  careful — is  of  very  groat  import- 
ance. 1 lie  chief  duty  ot  the  mistress,  however,  when 
she, comes  down  after  breakfast  for  “a  look  round,” 
is  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  odds  and 
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ends  in  the  larder,  and  also  she  ought  to  make  up  her 
mind  about  the  next  day’s  dinner.  We  have  written 
“ next  ” in  italics  ; and  we  know  that  a good  many 
experienced  housekeepers  will  shake  their  heads,  and 
gay  “ Impossible  ! ” We  say  it  is  not  impossible, 
even  in  the  smallest  houses ; and  in  large  establish- 
ments it  is  absolutely  essential  to  look  forward, 
not  merely  one,  but  even  two  or  three  days  ahead. 
Indeed,  it  is  essential  often  to  look  two  or  three 
days  ahead  even  in  small  households.  To  illus- 
trate this  point  about  the  importance  of  ordering 
the  dinner  (supposing  there  is  an  early  dinner  each 
day  at  two  o’clock)  the  day  before,  take  the  very 
simple  case  of  having  a leg  of  mutton  hot  one  day 
and  the  remains  hashed  the  next.  In  a great  many 
houses,  where  the  habit  is  to  order  each  day’s  dinner 
on  the  same  day  after  breakfast,  the  mistress  would 
go  downstairs  about  ten  o’clock,  and  say,  “ Oh, 
Mary,  I think  we  will  have  the  remains  of  that 
mutton  hashed  to-day  for  the  early  dinner ; and  we 
will  have  some  greens  and  potatoes,  and  boiled  rice 
pudding.”  What  is  the  result?  Mary  Ann  prob- 
ably cuts  the  meat  into  slices,  and  perhaps  puts  the 
bone  on  to  stew  for  a couple  of  hours,  but  certainly 
not  for  more,  as  she  would  not  have  sufficient  time. 
Now,  under  the  heading  of  “ Stocks,  Soups,  and 
Gravies,”  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  good  stock 
cannot  be  made  under  several  hours,  and  especially 
when  it  is  made  from  bones.  Time  is  absolutely 
essential. 

We  therefore  suggest  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 
as  follows: — Suppose  we  had  the  hot  roast  leg  of 
mutton  for  the  eai-ly  dinner  to-day.  When  it  goes 
downstairs,  we  suppose  Mary  Ann  has  her  dinner 
off  it : when  there  is  one  servant  only  kept,  you 
should  by  all  means  let  her  live  as  you  do  at  the 
early  dinner.  After  she  has  finished  her  dinner, 
and  before  the  meat  gets  cold,  she  ought  to  cut 
all  the  meat  off  the  bone  and  put  it  by,  then  chop 
up  the  bone  small,  and  put  it  on  in  a saucepan, 
with  an  onion,  &c.  This  should  be  turned  out  the 
last  thing  at  night  into  a basin.  It  can  be  put  on 
again  early  the  next  morning,  and  consequently  you 
will  have  less  work  to  do  the  second  day,  and  good 
gravy  with  your  hash  instead  of  poor  gravy. 

Scraps  and  Fag-ends. — In  glancing  round,  an 
experienced  eye  will  be  able  to  order  something  that 
will  bo  the  means  of  using  up  the  fag-ends  that  may 
appear  in  the  larder.  Suppose  thore  is  a late  dinner 
for  two  poople  only — this  is  a very  common  case. 
The  early  dinner  means  the  children,  the  mistress, 
and  the  servant ; in  fact,  it  is  the  meal  of  the  day ; 
and  when  there  arc  joints,  it  is  at  this  meal  they 
appear,  and  not  at  the  late  dinner.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, the  mistress  sees  in  the  larder  the  remains  of  a 


piece  of  cold  boiled  bacon,  nearly  bare  bones,  per- 
haps the  carcase  of  a fowl,  and  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a veal  cutlet.  Now,  to  our  mind,  these  three 
things  would  almost  ask  to  be  made  into  a dish  of 
rissoles.  Again,  the  remains  of  a veal  cutlet  or 
small  joint  of  veal,  with  the  assistance  of  a slice  of 
cold  bacon,  will  make  a nice  little  dish  of  minced 
veal  and  poached  eggs,  especially  if  the  cook  re- 
members in  making  this  nice  little  dish  the  im- 
portance of  adding  just  the  right  quantity  of 
marj  oram. 

We  are  supposing  just  now  such  a very  common 
case  that  we  might  mention  several  things  that  are 
useful  for  the  late  dinner,  and  yet  not  suitable  for 
the  early.  The  master  of  the  house,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bread-winner,  comes  home  generally  more 
exhausted  than  hungry,  and  must  be  treated  very 
differently  from  a farmer  who  has  had  a thirty-  or 
forty-mile  ride  on  horseback,  and  who  returns  home 
with  an  appetite  of  the  John  Browdie  order. 

The  late  dinner  should  commence  each  day,  if 
possible,  with  a little  soup — little  and  good.  This 
is  a real  difficulty,  even  in  good  and  well-managed 
households.  We  know  one  where  four  servants  are 
kept,  and  at  times  the  soup  is  a dead  failure.  As  the 
master  of  the  house  himself  observed  to  us  one  day, 

“ It  would  be  all  right  if  the  whole  contents  of  the  i 
tureen  were  boiled  down  into  one  ladleful.”  We  have  | 
known  pea-soup  come  up  in  which  the  split  peas  j 
were  hard,  and  the  whole  had  never  been  rubbed  ’ 
through  a wire  sieve.  These  cases  were,  however,  j 
exceptional  ones,  where  a new  cook  had  come  on  < 
trial.  They  illustrate,  however,  a point  to  which  < 
we  have  before  referred — viz.,  the  fact  that  many  | 
women  go  out  as  cooks  who  have  no  idea  of  the  art  J 
at  all. 

Soup  for  the  late  dinner,  where  the  mistress  has  ’ 
virtually  dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  can  be  J 
served  in  a sauce-tureen,  and  this  need  not  be  t 
more  than  half  full.  We  shall,  however,  refer  to  this  , 
subject  fully  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  soups.  For  ■ : 
the  late  dinner  you  can  have  cutlets  and  tomato  ■■ 
sauce,  veal  cutlets,  roast  chicken,  rump-steak  and  i 
horse-radish  sauce,  rissoles  or  croquettes,  minced 
veal  and  poached  eggs,  mushrooms  grilled,  mush- 
rooms or  tomatoes  an  g rat  in,  a roast  duck,  lamb  t 
chops,  calf’s  head  cn  tortuc,  &c.  A good  manager  ■ 
should  try  and  get  something  tempting  or  savoury,  ( 
and  avoid  cold  meat,  unless  it  is  very  hot  weather  ( 
and  there  is  a piece  of  juicy  roast  beef  in  the  house  » 
and  a nice  salad. 

Then,  on  glancing  round  the  larder,  there  are 
other  things  that  will  assist  at  the  early  dinner-  v 
The  remains  of  a joint  of  cold  beef  will  make  a 
cottage  pie ; cold  greens  and  potatoes  will  make 
bubble  und  squeak  ; cold  liver  and  bacon  will  make 
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fine  rich  potted  meat ; a dish  of  mince  can  be  made 
from  a variety  of  odds  and  ends  ; and  as  for  cun) , 
it  is  said  a good  cook  can  curry  an  old  boot. 

Ordering. — It  is  also  during  this  morning 
visit  to  the  larder  that  the  mistress  will  take  note 
of  the  things  required  to  be  ordered  in  from  the 
tradesmen,  and  this  demands  method.  "W  e will 
mention  a few  things  that  require  constant  watch- 
ing:—Butter,  lard,  the  flour-tub  (this  latter  is 
often  forgotten),  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  tea, 
and  soda  for  washing-up.  It  is  the  common  every- 
day things  that  are  the  most  likely  to  be  over- 
looked ; and  then  what  an  amount  of  discomfort 
arises  from  this  want  of  forethought ! Nothing 
betrays  a bad  housekeeper  so  much  as  to  see  the 
servant  running  out  just  before  dinner  for  “some- 
thing they  have  forgotten  to  send,”  or,  more  often, 
something  the  mistress  has  forgotten  to  order.  We 
can  imagine  that  Mary  Ann  has  just  “dished  up” 
a joint  of  roast  pork,  greens,  and  potatoes,  and 
then  we  can  hear  her  suddenly  exclaim,  “ There  ! 
there  is  no  mustard.”  This  means  a hurried  run 
to  the  grocer’s,  and  the  mustard  makes  its  arrival 
when  dinner  is  half  over;  and  then  pork  does  so 
ask  for  mustard  ! 

It  will  be  found  far  best  for  the  mistress  to  take 
a memorandum  book,  or  put  down  on  a piece  of 
paper  everything  required.  Another  very  good 
plan  is  to  always  be  one  package  ahead ; for  in- 
stance, take  the  every-day  want  of  mustard.  A 
small  tin  of  mustard  costs  about  5d. ; at  starting, 
order  in  two  tins,  and  then  each  time  a tin  gets 
emptied  order  in  another  tin.  By  these  means,  and 
only  by  these  means,  wilL  that  “run  to  the  grocer’s” 
be  avoided. 

In  ordering  things  from  the  butcher,  many  ladies 
go  out  after  breakfast  and  order  the  meat  for  that 
day’s  dinner,  instead  of  the  next  day’s.  Perhaps 
there  are  children  who  come  home  for  their  dinner 
and  go  to  school  again  afterwards.  How  often  does 
it  happen  that,  say  about  twelve  o’clock,  when  it  is 
time  to  put  down  the  meat,  Mary  Ann  comes  up- 
stairs and  says,  “ Please,  mum,  they  haven’t  sent  the 
leg  of  mutton”!  This  calls  forth,  “ How  troublesome 
they  are  ! ” or,  “ How  careless  they  are  ! ” But  what 
is  a butcher  to  do  when  all  his  customers  order  their 
day’s  dinner  about  eleven  o’clock?  Why  stake 
your  comfort  on  the  memory  and  legs  of  a butcher- 
boy  ? In  winter-time,  if  you  have  a good  larder*  it 
is  best  to  order  in  what  meat  you  want  several  days 
beforehand.  In  winter  a log  of  mutton  is  always 
better  for  hanging  over  a week,  or  oven  a fortnight. 

If  the  cook  knows  each  day  what  there  is  for  that 
day,  she  can  get  about  her  work  at  once,  and  not 
have  to  wait  till  the  mistress  comes  downstairs  each 


morning  before  she  begins.  Another  thing  is  to 
bear  in  mind  the  importance,  in  managing  a kitchen, 
of  being,  as  well  as  looking,  as  much  as  possible  one 
day  ahead.  As  an  instance,  we  will  say,  suppose 
to-morrow’s  dinner  consists  of  some  soup,  a couple 
of  roast  fowls,  and  a cold  red-currant  pie.  The  soup 
should  be  finished  to-day  ; so  should  the  gravy,  and 
also  the  pie.  Wc  have  often  dined  where  the  pie  has 
been  supposed  to  be  cold,  but  has  come  up  slightly 
warm  ; that  is,  it  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to-  get 
quite  cold.  Now  the  chief  point  in  a cold  fruit  pie 
is  to  have  it  stone-cold.  This  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  being  baked  the  day  before. 

There  is  one  more  great  point  of  kitchen  manage- 
ment to  which  we  must  call  attention,  and  that  is — 

Clear  Things  Away  as  You  G-o  Along. 

■ — Some  cooks  — indeed,  many  cooks — -get  into  a 
muddle  while  they  are  cooking,  simply  because  they 
won’t  put  things  by,  after  they  are  used,  directly. 
For  instance,  suppose  they  have  been  making  a 
dish  of  mince  and  a suet  pudding ; they  will  com- 
mence the  pudding  before  they  clear  away  the  things 
they  have  used  for  the  mince.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  find,  in  addition  to  the  dirty  chopping-board  and 
chopper,  the  remains  of  a bunch  of  onions  on  the 
table,  a basin  with  some  parsley  in  it  on  the  table, 
a bottle  of  mushroom  ketchup  on  the  table,  the  salt- 
box  on  the  table,  the  pepper-tin  on  the  table,  and 
perhaps  a dirty  knife  and  dirty  spoon ; besides 
which,  there  are  the  pastry-board,  the  flour-tub,  a 
basin,  and  a jug  of  cold  water.  The  consequence  is, 
the  table  is  littered  all  over.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  cook  will  put  by  everything  in  its  proper  place 
directly  she  has  done  with  it.  For  instance,  take 
a little  onion  and  a little  parsley  for  what  you 
want,  without  bringing  out  the  entire  stock.  So, 
too,  you  want,  say,  a drop  of  ketchup  ; get  into  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  cupboard  where  the  ketchup  is 
kept,  take  out  the'  bottle,  pour  out  what  you  want, 
and  put  the  bottle  back  again  in  the  cupboard  at 
once. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a lot  of  trouble  you  will  save 
yourself  in  the  end,  and  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
work  with  the  kitchen  table,  so  to  speak,  cleared 
for  action,  instead  of  being  covered  from  one  end 
to  another  with  dirty  things.  The  rule  applies 
to  everything.  Say  you  want  a little  milk  for  the 
bread-sauce.  You  have  made  the  bread-crumbs  by 
rubbing  bread  through  a wire  sieve.  First  give  the 
sieve  a brush,  and  hang  it  up.  Then  go  to  the 
larder  and  got  the  milk-jug,  pour  out  what  milk 
you  want,  and  then  take  the  milk-jug  back  again, 
as  you  won’t  want  it  any  more.  Many  cooks  will 
leave  on  the  table  the  stale  pieces  of  bread,  the  dish 
on  which  the  bread-crumbs  were  made,  the  bunch  of 
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onions,  the  tin  containing  the  peppercorns,  the  wire 
sieve,  with  pieces  of  bread  sticking  in,  getting  hard, 
&c-  ; und  sometimes  these  things  will  be  left  on  the 
table  for  hours,  and  be  gradually  added  to  instead  of 
being  cleared  away. 

Get  Ahead.— Another  thing  that  will  be  noticed 
is,  that  cooks  very  often  put  off  getting  the  potatoes 
ready  till  too  late.  These  are  generally  peeled  and 
washed  in  the  sink ; and  sometimes  you  will  find 
the  bowl  containing  muddy  water  and  potato-parings 
loft  in  the  sink  for  hours.  Try,  as  a rule,  to  get  the 
potatoes  pared  early,  leaving  them,  of  course,  in  cold 
water ; then  empty  away  the  dirty  water  and  clear 
awaj  the  parings.  Then  you  will  have  room  in  the 
sink  for  other  things.  One  great  secret  of  success 
in  cooking  is  never  to  put  off  to  the  last  anything 
that  can  be  done  before. 

M hen  there  is  what  may  be  called  a real  dinner 
on,  the  last  half-hour  is  always  a drive ; and  the 
less  of  a drive  you  make  it,  the  better.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  this  is  to  think  of  everything  you 
can  beforehand,  and  get  it  ready.  First  of  all, 
how  many  people  are  there  for  dinner?  Sup- 
pose we  say  six.  Then,  what  is  there  for  dinner  ? 

Say  soup,  fish,  joint,  pudding.  Get  ready  before- 
hand in  pile,  ready  dusted,  six  soup-plates,  twelve 
moat-plates,  and  six  pudding- plates.  Remember  to 
make  these  hot  in  suflicient  time,  and  have  this 
heat  a proper  medium.  Some  cooks  send  up  the 
plates  half-cold ; others  put  them  in  the  oven 
too  soon,  and  then  send  them  up  so  hot  that  the 
gravy  fizzes  when  poured  on  them,  and  the  plates 
are  so  hot  that  they  cannot  be  touched  except  with  a 
cloth  or  napkin.  Remember,  also,  to  put  the  largo 
meat-dish  and  fish-dish  to  get  hot  early.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  properly  heat  a large  dish.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  a good  shut-up  stove,  with  a shelf  over- 
head for  plates,  it  is  easy  ; with  an  open  fireplace  it 
is  difficult,  unless  you  have  a large  meat-screen  and 
stands  for  plates.  The  chief  thing,  however,  is  to 
think  of  all  this  in  time,  and  to  have  the  kitchen 
really  clear,  with  all  the  room  and  all  the  things 
at  disposal  for  the  work  which  really  needs  then  to 
be  done.  And  so  this  brings  us  back  once  more  to 
a point  mentioned  before,  the  importance  of  always 
clearing  up  as  we  go  along.  This  involves,  again, 
prompt  ‘'washing-up”  from  time  to  time;  and  as 
the  principal  wash-up  naturally  has  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  we 
will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a description  of  the 
way  in  which  this  humble  but  constant  and  im- 
portant operation  should  be  conducted. 

Washing-up.— At  one  large  establishment  we 
know,  the  washing-up  is  simple  enough.  They  have 
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long  rows  of  small  tanks  with  a couple  of  taps  over 
each-one  for  hot  water  and  one  for  cold.  But  then 
the  hot  water  is  hot,  and  not  lukewarm.  A little 
really  hot  water  to  wash  up,  where  there  is  grease,  is 
far  better  than  any  amount  of  tepid  water.  Con- 
sequently when  you  wash  up  you  must  look  ahead. 
Therefore  in  small  houses  it  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance that  this  question  (the  supply  of  hot  water) 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  a large  house- 
hold the  probability  is  that  there  is  a large  boiler, 
and  that  it  fills  itself.  The  greatest  difficulty  of 
sill  is  where  there  is  a small  boiler,  which  has  to  be 
liHed  by  hand.  There  will  be  need  here  of  constant 
vigilance,  keeping  a can  of  water  by  the  side  of  the 
boiler,  telling  the  servant  always  to  put  water  in 
when  she  takes  any  out,  and  giving  a look  at  it  one- 
self every  time  the  kitchen  is  entered.  Before  a 
meal  especially,  the  boiler  should  be  looked  at,  till  the 
habit  is  formed.  After  all  that  can  be  done,  how- 
evei,  this  hot- water  question  is  so  important,  as  to 
make  a good  housekeeper  think  twice  before  taking 
a house  where  the  landlord  has  not  provided,  and 
will  not  provide,  a self-filling  apparatus. 

However,  the  endeavour  should  be  to  have  as  much 
hot  water  as  possible;  and  should  the  boiler  be  a 
small  one,  have  the  largo  kitchen  kettle  filled  up  to 
help.  We  will  now  suppose  the  dirty  dinner-things 
to  come  downstairs;  what  ought  the  cook  to  do? 
Some  pile  up  the  dirty  plates  in  the  back  kitchen, 
and,  so  to  speak,  clear  away  the  dirty  things  in  order 
to  be  washed  up  another  time.  In  the  meanwhile, 
probably,  you  might,  by  being  really  smart,  abso- 
lutely wash  up  the  things  in  about  the  same  time  it 
takes  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  dirty.  You  should 
remember  how  much  easier  it  is  to  wash  up  dirt}', 
greasy  plates  before  they  get  quite  cold,  and  before 
the  fat  hardens,  than  afterwards. 

The  best  method  to  pursue  is  as  follows:— We 
will  suppose  the  dinner-things  to  be  cleared  away 
and  to  be  brought  downstairs,  and  also  that  the  cook 
has  taken  the  precaution  to  have  a good  supply  of 
hot  water  in  hand.  First,  take  all  the  greasy  plates 
and  scrape  or  wipe  them  with  an  india-rubber  scraper 
sold  for  the  purpose,  or  with  an  old  greasy  cloth. 
The  pieces  left  on  the  plates,  and  the  grease,  can  be 
scraped  into  an  old  tin.  Xext  take  a tin  tub,  not  a 
wooden  one,  and  as  you  scrape  the  greasy  plates 
Put  them  one  in  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub ; 
then  wipe  or  scrape  the  plates  not  greasy,  such  as 
the  pudding-plates  and  cheese-plates,  and  put  them 
at  the  top.  Next  take  all  the  dirty  silver  forks  and 
spoons,  and  lay  them  on  the  top  plate.  Take  a 
good  handful  of  soda,  and  throw  it  on  the  top.  and 
then  pour  some  boiling  water  over  the  whole  till  it 
nearly  reaches  the  top  plate. 

Next  take  a jug  with  a wide  brim;  put  a small 
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nandful  of  soda  in  it;  take  the  dirty  spoons  and 
forks:  just  wipe  the  forks  if  very  greasy,  and  put 
the  silver,  handles  uppermost,  in  the  jug,  and  fill 
the  jug  nearly  full  with  boiling  water.  As  the 
spoons  and  forks  were  already  hot,  owing  to  the 
boiling  water  having  been  thrown  over  them,  this 
water  will  keep  hot  in  the  jug  some  time.  Next 
take  another  pan— a glazed  earthenware  one  will  do 

or  a wooden  tub,  with  cold  water ; this  is  for 

rinsing  the  plates  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
hot  soda-water.  This  cold  water  will  do  to  wash 
the  tumblers  and  wine-glasses  if  there  are  only  a 
few;  if  there  are  a large  quantity,  it  is  better  to 
wash  them  separately,  and  always  to  use  a wooden 
tub,  as  the  risk  of  breakages  is  less.  When,  how- 
ever, there  are  only  a few — suppose,  for  instance, 
there  were  only  five  persons  at  dinner,  and  they 
only  used  the  tumblers  (for  in  a house  where  there 
is  but  one  servant  kept,  wine  is  seldom  drunk  every 
day) — it  will  be  found  a great  saving  of  time  to  wash 
the  tumblers  up  at  once,  and  the  same  water  will  do 
afterwards  to  rinse  the  plates.  Pass  the  fingers  round 
the  rims  of  the  tumblers,  rinse  them  out,  and  put 
them  upside-down  somewhere  to  drain,  so  as  to 
dry  themselves.  These  glasses  will  barely  take  a 
minute. 

Now  take  the  spoons  and  forks  out  of  the  jug 
containing  the  strong  soda  and  hot  water,  wipe 
them,  dip  each  quickly  into  the  cold  water  to  rinse 
off  the  soda-water,  and  dry  it  hastily  on  a clean  dry 
cloth.  Remember,  the  spoons  and  forks  are  very 
hot ; and  as  you  dip  them  into  the  cold  water  only 
for  an  instant,  they  will  keep  hot.  Consequently  a 
very  hasty  wipe  will  be  sufficient  to  dry  them,  as 
they  dry  themselves,  owing  to  being  hot. 

Next  take  the  knives,  wipe  them  on  a dirty  cloth, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  jug  that  contained  the 
spoons,  taking  care  that  the  hot  water  does  not 
come  up  above  the  steel  part.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  if  you  throw  knives  into  boiling  water,  handles 
and  all,  the  heat  will  dissolve  the  glue  in  the  handles, 
and  the  blades  will  come  partly  out  in  the  way  every- 
body knows.  When  this  is  the  case — and  it  is  not  so 
uncommon  as  it  should  be — you  can  mend  the  old 
knives  yourself  as  follows  : — Put  them,  handle  and 
all,  into  boiling  water  for  a short  time.  Take  them 
out,  and  while  the  glue  is  soft  press  back  the  blade 
into  the  handle  gently  and  firmly.  Scrape  away  any 
little  glue  that  may  ooze  out  round  the  edge,  and  let 
the  knife  get  cold.  When  it  is  quite  cold  it  will  bo 
firm,  and  keep  so  as  long  as  the  handles  are  not  put 
again  into  hot  water. 

After  the  knives  have  been  dipped  into  this 
hot  soda  and  water  in  the  jug,  take  the  knives  out 
one  by  one,  wipe  them,  and  dip  the  blade  for  an 
instant  into  the  cold  water,  wipe  the  blade  again 


quickly,  and  put  it  down  ; take  care  that  it  is  not 
put  by  wet.  Like  the  spoons  and  forks,  as  the 
blades  were  hot,  a quick  wipe  will  bo  sufficient,  as 
they  will  dry  themselves.  Of  course,  afterwards 
they  will  want  polishing  on  a knife-board.  Simi- 
larly the  silver  will  want  rubbing  by  a leather. 
But  it  is  equally  important  that  both  should  be 
fully  cleansed  from  grease  before  they  are  put  by. 

In  a house  where  there  is  a footman  kept,  it  is 
his  place  to  see  that  the  glasses  are  washed  up,  and 
also  to  clean  the  plate. 

We  will  now  turn  to  our  tub  of  dirty  plates,  and 
as  washing  the  glasses,  the  silver,  and  the  knives 
has  only  taken  two  or  three  minutes,  the  water  is 
still  very  hot.  First,  however,  we  will  take  the  jug, 
and  empty  its  contents  of  hot  water  and  soda  into 
the  other  tub,  and  rinse  out  the  jug  in  the  cold 
water,  to  get  rid  of  the  soda-water.  Empty  it,  and 
wipe  it  outside  roughly,  and  hang  it  up  to  dr}  . 
(N.B  _If  beer  is  used,  you  can  use  the  dirty  beer- 
jug  when  it  conies  down,  and  thus  you,  so  to  speak, 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.) 

We  now  take  the  plates  one  by  one  out  of  the  hot 
water  and  soda,  and  wipe  them,  or  rather  wash 
them,  back  as  well  as  front,  with  a dish-cloth. 
One  wipe,  as  a rule,  is  quite  sufficient,  as,  if  the 
water  was  really  hot  at  starting,  the  grease  has 
been  dissolved.  Then  drop  the  plates  into  the 
tub  containing  the  cold  water.  A quick  person, 
doing  the  dishes  thoroughly,  can  wash  twenty  a 
minute  if  accustomed  to  it. 

The  meat-dishes  come  last.  Those  that  have  had 
cold  joints  on  them  want  very  little  washing:  those 
that  have  had  hot  joints,  of  course,  require  more; 
but  then  they  have  been  carefully  scraped  at  start- 
ing. These  large  dishes  will  want  doing  separately, 
one  end  at  a time ; for,  as  a rule,  the  tub  in  which 
you  wash  up  will  be  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
plates,  but  not  the  dishes.  Wipe  each  dish,  therefore, 
first  one  end  and  then  the  other,  holding  the  dish 
upright,  with  half  of  it  dipped  in  the  dirty  hot 
water  and  soda,  and  then  rinse  it  in  the  cold  water 
in  the  same  manner. 

Next  there  will  be  the  dirty  saucepans  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  obvious  to  suggest,  where  the  supply  of 
hot  water  is  small,  that  the  cook  should  empty  this 
tub  of  hot  water  and  soda  back  into  the  largest 
dirty  saucepan,  and  put  it  back  on  the  fire  for  a 
little  while.  Then  take  the  dishes  and  plates,  and 
place  them  in  the  plate-rack  to  dry.  When  there  is 
no  plate-rack  they  should  be  left  somewhere  in  a 
slanting  position  to  dry.  Then  empty  the  cold- 
water  tub  into  the  hot-water  tub.  Turn  them  both 
upside-down  to  dry,  after  giving  them  both  a wipe 
round  ; and  before  the  hot  water  was  emptied  the  cook 
should  have  wiped  round  the  rim  or  edge  where  the 
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top  of  the  water  reached,  as  sometimes  grease  will 
settle  there,  like  a rim  of  cream  insido  a milk- jug. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  an  article  to  which  wc 
would  call  special  attention,  that  is,  the  milk-jug — 
we  moan  specially  the  jug  in  which  the  milk  is  kopt, 
if  kept  in  a jug  at  all — some  keep  it  in  basins.  Take 
care  to  have  such  shapes  as  shown  in  the  first  figure 
on  this  page  and  not  as  in  the  second.  How  can  you 
expect  any  woman  to  keep  clean  a milk- jug  shaped  like 
the  second  ? Of  course  there  are  bottle-brushes  and 
jug-brushes;  but  servants,  as  a rule,  never  uso  them. 
Therefore,  in  buying  milk- jugs,  let  the  sine  qud  non 
be  that  the  shape  is  what  is  called  tankard  shape, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  jug  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  a hand  being  easily  inserted.  Remember  also  in 
buying  these  jugs  that  you  must  take  the  servant’s 
hand  as  a test-size ; there- 
fore ask  the  shopman  to 
put  his  hand  in  the  jug, 
to  make  sure.  Even  some 
of  the  small  teapots  into 
which  the  hand  cannot 
be  inserted  are  apt  to  be 
neglected  unless  very 
sharply  looked  after,  and 
even  a few  stale  tea- 
leaves  left  under  the  rim 
do  not  improve  the  flavour 
of  the  tea. 

But  we  come  back  to 
the  saucepans,  and  perhaps 
frying-pan.  By  the  time  cook  has  cleared  things 
away,  such  as  the  silver  and  the  knives,  and  has  put 
by  the  plates  in  the  plate-rack,  the  soda-water  in 
the  saucepan  has  got  hot  enough  to  wash  the  sauce- 
pans. She  can  now  pour  the  water  from  one  sauce- 
pan into  another  ; and  as  she  begins  with  the  largest, 
there  is  always  a little  left  in  each  to  wipe  round 
the  inside  with  a dish-cloth. 

If  the  saucepan  is  well  tinned  inside,  and  not  in 
the  least  burnt,  a wipe  round  and  a rinse  of  cold 
water  afterwards  will  be  sufficient  ; if,  however, 
the  saucepan  is  burnt  in  the  least  inside,  whether  it 
be  a tinned  saucepan  or 'an  enamelled  one,  it  will 
require  more  cleaning.  For  this  purpose,  nothing 
is  better  than  ashes  from  the  grate.  Get  an  old 
dish-cloth  and  dip  it  in  the  ashes,  and  scrub  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan  till  all  the  burnt  part  has 
been  got  away,  and  the  tin  remains  perfectly  bright 
underneath  ; or,  should  the  saucepan  be  an  enamelled 
one,  till  the  enamel  is  perfectly  white. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  about  washing 
the  saucepans,  is  to  think  of  the  lids.  Cooks  too 
often  forget  the  importance  of  washing  the  lid  of 
a saucepan.  Suppose  you  forget  the  lid  of  a small 
saucepan  that  has  contained  onion-sauce,  or,  still 


worse,  curry;  the  next  time  you  use  the  saucepan 
and  lid  you  will  find  that  the  contents  have  been 
affected.  A saucepan  that  has  had  curry  in  it  should 
be  scrubbed  with  ashes,  whether  it  is  burnt  or  not. 
Of  course  it  is  needless  to  add  that,  after  using 
♦ ashes,  the  saucepan  wants  careful  rinsing  ; but  then 
you  do  not  require  more  hot  water  or  soda ; plain 
cold  water  will  be  sufficient. 

Of  course  the  outsides  of  the  saucepans  will  want 
scraping  first  with  an  old  knife  to  get  off  the  blacks, 
and  also  the  bottoms  of  the  saucepans  will  require 
washing.  If  you  have  an  open  fireplace,  this  is  a 
dirty  troublesome  job;  but  where  there  is  a good 
shut-up  stove — and  these  are  now  becoming  common 
— there  will  not  be  so  much  to  do. 

Remember  also  the  importance  of  scraping  the 
outside  of  the  bottoms  of 
saucepans,  as  then  the 
contents  will  boil  up  in 
half  the  time.  If  you  put 
an  old,  large  kitchen  kettle 
ca  to  boil,  covered  with 
soot  at  the  bottom,  and  at 
the  same  time  a copper 
saucepan  with  a bright 
copper  bottom,  the  latter' 
will  boil  up  before  the  first 
gets  lukewarm.  Again,  a 
blackened  saucepan  re- 
tains the  heat,  and  con- 
sequently is  more  likely 
to  bum  its  contents  than  one  that  has  been  properly 
cleaned. 

In  washing  copper  stewpans  and  copper  sauce- 
pans, the  insides  require  the  same  attention  as  tin 
saucepans.  The  outsides  require  a separate  cleaning 
to  make  them  look  bright.  A little  acid  is  best,  and 
the  odd  ends  of  lemons  that  have  been  squeezed  are 
very  good  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  saucepans  have  been  washed,  they  should 
be  put  -upside-down  to  dry,  and  the  lid  belonging  to 
each  placed  cither  on  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  or 
hung  up  over  it.  Every  cook  will  recall  minutes  lost 
when  she  was  in  a hurry,  in  finding  the  right  lid. 

This  description  of  washing-up  has  taken  a long 
time,  but  it  is  really  wonderful  how  short  a time 
it  takes  to  perform,  if  you  get  into  methodical 
habits ; this  is  everything.  If  you  have  to  think 
what  to  do,  it  will  take  a lot  of  time ; but  if  you  get 
things  ready,  havo  a place  for  everything,  and  know 
where  to  find  everything  in  an  instant,  it  is  a quick 
process,  washing-up.  The  chief  things  requisite  arc— 

1.  Two  tin  tubs,  amply  big  enough  to  take  in 
moat-plates  with  a little  room  to  spare — not  too 
much  room,  as  then  you  will  want  too  much  hot 
water,  and  we  are  considering  small  kitchens. 
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2.  Plenty  of  common  soda. 

3.  A plate-rack  over  the  sink  where  you  wash  up. 
Wc  must  impress  upon  all  mistresses  of  households 
the  importance  of  this ; it  is  a wonderful  saving  of 
time. 

4.  Wo  might  add,  a kitchen  boiler  that  fills  it- 
self, and  a shut-up  stove. 

Suppose  the  family  consist  of  five  persons,  and 
they  have  for  dinner  soup  or  fish,  hot  meat  and  two 
vegetables,  pie  or  pudding,  and  cheese.  A smart 
cook  could  wash  up  all  these  things  in  a quarter  of 
an  horn'  or  twenty  minutes,  if  she  goes  to  work 
directly  the  things  come  downstairs,  and  has  looked 
ahead  about  getting  the  hot  water  ready.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  a late  dinner — say,  at  seven  or  even 
eight  o’clock — never  go  to  bed  and  leave  the  things 
to  be  washed  up  in  the  morning ; we  cannot  too 
much  impress  upon  you  the  importance  and  the  re- 
lief it  is  to  come  downstairs  of  a morning,  and  to 
find  everything  clean  and  tidy. 

The  only  exception  to  washing-up  at  night  is 
where  there  is  a late  supper.  This  is  very  common 


on  Sunday  nights,  and  as  a rule  the  supper  is  cold. 
In  addition,  the  cook  on  Sunday  night  is  generally 
in  full  dress.  She  will,  therefore,  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  the  things  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible, 
sit  down  and  have  her  own  supper,  and  get  to  bed 
earl}-.  If  she  has  had  the  evening  at  home,  she  will 
generally  expect  to  have  it  to  herself ; and,  in  any 
case,  she  is  differently  attired  in  honour  of  the  day. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  things  to  wash  up  be- 
sides dinner- things ; for  instance,  breakfast-things. 
These,  too,  require  soda  and  hot  water,  but  not  so 
strong  or  in  such  quantity.  Milk  is  greasy,  so  too 
is  butter ; and  of  course  the  dishes,  if  they  have  con- 
tained hot  bacon,  cold  bacon,  or  hot  sausages,  are 
just  as  greasy  as  if  they  were  dinner-plates.  The 
same  system  may  be  followed,  and  the  breakfast 
plates  and  dishes  put  by  in  the  rack,  and  the  cups 
hung  up  on  the  little  hooks,  and  the  saucers,  which 
require  very  little  washing,  put  by.  Plenty  of  hot 
water,  and  a habit  of  clearing  and  washing  up 
promptly— that  is  the  simple  system  which  is  applic- 
able to  all. 
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Bad  Smells. — A bad  smell  in  a house  should  be 
seen  to  at  once.  It  may  arise  from  any  one  of  a 
number  of  causes.  The  drains  may  be  defective,  the 
house  may  be  damp,  there  may  be  an  escape  of  gas, 
or  there  may  be  a dead  rat  under  the  wainscoting  or 
floor.  The  best  plan  is  to  look  first  to  the  drainage 
arrangements.  If  the  smell  is  noticed  chiefly  in  the 
basement,  there  is  probably  a leaking  drain-pipe, 
the  exact  situation  of  which  may  be  discovered  by 
dampness  or  discoloration  of  the  paving.  If  rats 
are  often  seen  in  the  house,  it  is  probable  that  the 
house-drain  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
main  sewer,  or  with  some  old  disused  and  perhaps 
long-forgotten  drain.  If  the  smell  arises  from  some 
particular  sink  or  opening,  it  is  clear  that  the  drain 
is  not  ventilated,  and  that  there  is  no  disconnection 
between  the  house  and  the  main  sewer.  In  the  case 
of  a country  house,  a smell  at  a sink  is  usually  trace- 
able to  an  unventilated  cesspool.  If  the  smell  is 
ammoniacal  in  character,  it  generally  means  that 
there  is  a leakage  from  the  stable  drain.  If  the  bad 
smell  is  noticed  chiefly  on  the  bedroom  floor,  it  is 
probable  that  the  closet  is  uutrapped,  or  that  there  is 
a burst  soil-pipe,  or  an  improper  connection  witli 
the  drain  below ; and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  off 
the  closet  framing  to  see  if  any  water  has  over- 
flowed and  saturated  the  woodwork.  The  bath  and 
lavatory  waste-pipes  must  be  carefully  examined, 


and,  if  necessary,  traced  down  to  the  sewer.  If  the 
smell  is  noticed  chiefly  in  the  attics,  it  is  probable 
that  the  rain-water  pipes  which  terminate  in  the 
gutters  act  as  drain  ventilators,  and  admit  the  bad 
air  into  the  house  through  the  windows.  It  is 
possible  that  the  smell  may  be  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  cistern,  which  is  often  loft  open  and  uncared 
for  until  it  becomes  foul  and  stinking.  A nasty 
damp  smell  often  arises  from  the  want  of  a damp- 
proof  course  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture  from 
the  ground. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  bad  smell  may  arise 
from  gas  leakage.  An  examination  with  a lighted 
taper,  after  the  windows  have  been  opened  and  the 
room  thoroughly  aired,  may  detect  this  ; but  possiblv 
the  leakage  is  in  one  of  the  pipes  under  the  floor  of 
the  room  above,  and  then  a more  systematic  search 
will  bo  required.  The  meter  should  be  disconnected, 
and  every  burner  plugged  up  except  one,  and  to  this 
should  be  attached  a tube  in  connection  with  an  air 
force-pump  and  a gauge.  Air  is  pumped  ixito  the 
whole  system  of  pipes,  and  if,  after  working  tho 
pump  for  somo  time  and  stopping  it,  the  gauge 
shows  no  signs  of  sinking-,  the  pipes  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a safe  condition ; but  if  tho  mercury 
falls,  owing  to  tho  escape  of  air  from  the  pipes,  it  is 
an  indication  that  there  is  a leak,  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  discovci-cd  by  pumping  in  a littlo 
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ether,  or  by  lathering  the  pipes  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  blowing  air  in  with  the  pump,  so  as  to  form 
soap-bubbles. 

The  presence  of  sewer-gas  in  a house  will  almost 
inevitably  cause  illness  of  some  kind.  Typhoid 
fever  is  a common  accompaniment  of  defective  drain- 
age, and  sore-throats  and  other  complaints  follow  in 
its  wake.  The  ordinary  fevers — such  as  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough — often  assume  a 
malignant  and  fatal  form  when  the  air  of  the  house 
is  contaminated  with  sewer-poison ; and  even  when 
there  is  no  definite  attack  of  illness,  the  general 
health  deteriorates  to  such  an  extent  that,  unless  the 
patient  moves,  his  life  becomes  a burden  to  him. 
Even  when  sewer-gas  itself  is  not  present,  a damp 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  may  give  rise 
to  rheumatism,  or  may  be  the  cause  of  malaise  and 
a generally  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  the 
effects  of  which  may  persist  for  weeks  or  months. 
Some  people  withstand  the  effects  of  sewer-poison 
longer  than  others,  but  the  ultimate  effect  is  always 
the  same,  and  is  very  injurious. 

Sanitary  Information.— It  is  a very  practical 
consideration,  how  best  a householder  or  proposed 
tenant  who  has  no  special  technical  sanitary  know- 
ledge can  ascertain  whether  his  house  is  tit  to  live  in 
or  not.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  do  well  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  commonly  used 
by  those  who  make  sanitary  appliances  their  study. 
He  will  find  that  builders  and  contractors  talk  very 
learnedly  about  “ ball  - traps,”  “soil-pipes,”  “ dis- 
conneeting-traps,”  “syphon-gullies,”  and  so  on,  and 
he  will  be  at  a disadvantage  with  these  people  unless 
he  has  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  such  phrases. 

The  requisite  information  may  be  obtained  from 
any  elementary  work  on  the  subject,  or,  better  still, 
by  a visit  to  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
at  74  a,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1876  to  [perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Alexander  Parkes, 
Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Army  Medical  School, 
Nctley.  Its  object  is  to  advance  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  practical  study  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  health  of  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  aid  and  encourage  a knowledge  of 
hygiene  in  all  its  branches.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  from  ten  till  five,  and  on  Mondays  till  eight  p.m. 
It  is  free  to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
but  on  other  days  a charge  of  sixpence  is  made. 
The  museum  contains  a collection  of  appliances 
relating  to  health  and  domestic  comfort  in  every 
form.  From  time  to  time  popular  lectures  are  given 
by  well-known  authorities  on  sanitary  science.  The 
drainage  of  the  museum  itself  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Rogers  Field  aud  Professor  Corficld,  uud  is  open  to 


inspection.  The  only  objections  to  the  collection  are 
that  there  is  no  catalogue,  that  the  specimens  are 
insufficiently  labelled,  and  that  the  whole  place  is 
dirty,  and  has  an  appearance  of  neglect  which  is  not 
creditable  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  care. 
Other  museums  of  a similar  character  have  been 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  in 
connection  with  the  North-Eastern  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tion Association,  at  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  there  is  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances,  which 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  free  of 
charge,  and  is  as  far  as  possible  kept  in  working 
order.  A couple  of  evenings  spent  in  one  of  these 
museums,  or  in  studying  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale’s 
“ Dangers  to  Health,”  will  give  the  puzzled  house- 
holder a rough  idea  of  what  is  undesirable  in  a 
house,  and  he  will  then  be  in  a position,  with  the  aid 
of  a workman,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  dwelling.  He  will  probably  ascer- 
tain enough  to  show  him  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
skilled  assistance,  and  having  the  drains  seen  to. 

In  the  case  of  a tenant  proposing  to  take  a house, 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  ask  the  landlord  in  writ- 
ing if  the  drains  are  in  perfect  order,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  a statement  to  this  effect.  It  may  not  be 
worth  much ; but  it  is  as  well  to  have  it,  in  case  of 
subsequent  disputes.  Any  offer  made  for  the  house 
should  be  made  subject  to  this  proviso.  Before  sign- 
ing the  agreement,  the  tenant  should  insist  on  the 
sanitary  arrangements  being  examined  by  some  com- 
petent authority. 

Inspection. — An  ordinary  builder  or  plumber 
is  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  best  to  apply  to 
one  of  the  “ Sanitary  Protection  Associations  ” which 
of  late  years  have  been  instituted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  with  the  view  of  providing  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  public  generally,  with  skilled  advice  as 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings.  The 
fees  are  small,  for  these  associations  have,  as  a rule, 
no  share  capital,  and  cannot  under  their  articles  be 
used  for  any  purpose  of  profit. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  compile  a list  of 
these  institutions,  which,  although  probably  incom- 
plote,  will,  we  trust,  servo  a useful  purpose  for  very 
many  of  our  readers : — 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATIONS. 

London. 

1.  The  London  Sanitary  Protection  Association, 

1,  Adam  Street,  Adel  phi,  W.C. 

2.  The  Sanitary  Assurance  Association, 

5,  Argyll  Place,  Regent  St  reet,  W. 

3.  The  London  and  Suburban  Sanitary  Survey  Association, 

Connaught  Mansions,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  S.W. 

4.  Tlie  London  and  Provincial  Sanitary  Company, 

22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
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Edinburgh. 

The  Edinburgh  Sanitary  Protection  Association, 

8,  South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Dublin. 

Sanitary  Protection  Department  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary 
Association,  42,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

Provincial. 

1.  The  Bath  House  Sanitation  Association, 

7,  Henrietta  Street,  Bath. 

2.  The  Bedfordshire  Sanitary  Protection  Association, 

36,  St.  Peter's  Road,  Bedford. 

3.  The  Bradford  Sanitary  Association, 

35,  Manor  Row,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

4.  The  Cambridge  Sanitary  Association, 

203,  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

5.  The  Dundee  and  District  Sanitary  Association, 

1,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

G.  The  Gloucestershire  Sanitary  Inspection  Association, 

19,  Regent  Street,  Cheltenham. 

7.  The  Northern  Sanitary  Association, 

14,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 

8.  The  North-Eastern  Sanitary  Inspection  Association, 

Standard  Chambers,  Neville  Street, 
N ewcastle-on-Tyue. 

9.  The  Sanitary  and  Economic  Association, 

Station  Road,  Gloucester ; and  22, 
Broad  Street,  Bristol : with  branches 
at  Hereford,  Newport,  Birming- 
ham, and  Cheltenham. 

10.  The  Sussex  Sanitary  Inspection  Association, 

9,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

11.  The  West  of  Scotland  Sanitary  Association, 

75,  St.  George's  Place,  Glasgow. 

12.  The  Wolverhampton  and  District  Sanitary  Protection 

Association,  Queen's  Chambers,  North  Street, 

Wolverhampton. 

Those  institutions  are  not  commercial  enterprises, 
and  most  of  them  are  managed  by  influential  com- 
mittees, and  under  the  auspices  of  men  whose  names 
are  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  respectability  of  the 
undertaking.  The  president  of  the  London  Sanitary 
Protection  Association  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whilst 
Professor  Huxley’s  name  appears  as  a member  of 
the  council.  The  president  of  the  Sanitary  Assu- 
rance Association  is  Sir  Joseph  Favrer,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  diseases  of  India  ; whilst  the 
Edinburgh  Sanitary  Protection  Association  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan,  Professor  of 
Forensic  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  fees  for  inspection  and  report  are,  as  a rule, 
moderate.  The  London  Protection  Association 
charges  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea,  and  the  annual 
subscription  is  one  guinea  for  a house  of  an  annual 
rental  not  exceeding  £400,  situated  within  a radius 
of  five  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  The  charges  for 
counti-y  visits  are  equally  moderate,  and  are  based 
on  the  time  expended  by  the  engineer  in  travelling 
and  making  his  inspection.  The  annual  subscription 
to  the  Edinburgh  Sanitary  Protection  Association 
for  houses  within  the  municipal  limits  is  one  guinea ; 
whilst  the  charges  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Associa- 


tion are  one  guinea  for  inspecting  a house,  the  annual 
value  of  which  is  not  over  £75.  The  Wolverhamp- 
ton Protection  Association  charges  half  a guinea  for 
houses  under  £30  rental,  and  one  guinea  for  houses 
above  that  sum.  These  figures  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  moderate  cost  at  which  efficient  inspection  can  be 
obtained. 

Results  of  Inspection.  — A correspondent 
who  states  that  he  knows  nothing  about  drains, 
but  was  anxious  to  rent  a house  which  would  not 
prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  his  family,  has 
favoured  us  with  an  account  of  his  experiences. 
After  some  difficulty  he  found  a small  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  which  he  thought  would  suit 
him.  It  faced  the  south,  was  on  gravel  soil,  had 
not  been  long  unoccupied,  and  was  near  a railway 
station  and  a park.  The  rent  was  only  £100  a 
year,  and  there  was  no  premium.  His  offer,  which 
was  made  subject  to  an  inspection  of  the  drains 
proving  satisfactory,  was  accepted,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  practically  settled,  for  he  was 
assured  by  the  house-agent  that  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements had  recently  been  put  right,  and  were 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  Desirous,  however,  of 
being  on  the  safe  side,  he  determined  to  consult  one 
of  the  sanitary  associations.  He  called  at  the  office, 
and  was  admitted  a member  on  the  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee  of  one  guinea,  and  one  guinea  the  first 
year’s  subscription.  He  desired  to  have  the  house 
inspected  at  once,  and  the  next  day  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  He  was  told  that,  if  the  exami- 
nation were  to  be  at  all  thorough,  a workman  should 
be  in  attendance  to  open  out  the  main-drain.  He 
at  once  communicated  with  the  house-agent,  who 
replied  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  matter ; that  the  whole  cost  would 
have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  proposed  tenant ; and 
that  it  was  usual  to  give  an  undertaking  to  re- 
instate any  work  disturbed.  In  consequence  of  this 
communication  nothing  was  done,  and  when  the 
engineer  of  the  association  called  the  next  day  to 
make  the  inspection,  the  main-drain  was  not  un- 
covered. His  report  in  consequence  was  admittedly 
imperfect,  but  enough  was  discovered  to  show  that 
the  house  was  not  in  such  good  sanitary  repair  as 
had  been  represented. 

The  system  was  “ found  to  be  defective  in  many 
respects.”  The  report  stated  that  as  the  main-drain 
was  not  opened  up,  it  could  not  be  examined  or  its 
condition  ascertained,  but  there  was  no  indication 
of  a disconneeting-trap  upon  it.  There  were  two  soil- 
pipes  : one,  an  old  lead  seamed  pipe,  which  served  for 
the  ground-floor  water-closet,  passed  through  the  ser- 
vants’ water-closet,  and  was  not  ventilated ; the  other, 
a light  iron  pipe  with  defective  joint?,  was  ventilated 
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by  a rain-water  pipe,  which  terminated  above,  just 
under  one  of  the  windows  (Fig.  1).  A smoke-rockot 
was  applied  at  the  “ bell-trap  ” in  the  front  area,  but  no 


Fig.  1. — Sou-pipe  ventilated  under  Window. 


smoke  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  ventilator, 
probably  owing  to  a trap  at  its  foot.  There  were  three 
closets:  a “hopper”  closet  for  the  servants,  dirty 
and  without  any  flushing  arrangement;  and  two 
. ^ ■ pan  - closets  upstairs,  with 

“ D-traps,”  and  no  drip-trap 
under  the  top  closet  (Figs.  3 
and  4).  A drip-sink,  or  tray, 
near  the  top  closet,  discharged 
through  a trap  formed  in  the 
pipe  simply  into  the  soil-pipe. 
There  were  two  cisterns,  both 
of  which  overflowed  into  the 
drains  (Fig.  2).  Besides  the 
rain-water  pipe,  which  joined 
the  soil-pipe,  another  was 
found  connected  with  the 
drain.  The  report,  which 
was  of  some  length,  and  was 
illustrated  by  a plan  of  the 
drains  and  a number  of  dia- 
grams, concluded  with  a 
series  of  carefully  - worded 
recommendations.  It  was 
stated  that  the  association 
itself  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  undertake  to  carry  out  alterations,  so 
that  the  advice,  apart  from  other  considerations,  was 
obviously  disinterested. 


Fig.  2.— Cistern  OVER- 
FLOWING INTO  THE 
Drain. 


The  report  was  forwarded  to  the  landlord,  who 
replied  through  the  agent  that  a good  deal  of  it 
he  regarded  “ as  pure  fancy  work  which  might  be 
indulged  in  innocently  by  a person  having  unlimited 
means.”  He  enclosed  a “ builder’s  specification  of 
such  works  as  might  be  considered  necessary  by  a 
practical  person,  which,  carried  out,  would  place  the 
premises  in  a thoroughly  sound  and  sanitary  con- 
dition.” It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  report  of  the 
association  and  that  furnished  by  the  builder  differed 
materially.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  the  upshot 
being  that  our  informant  did  not  take  the  house,  a 
more  pliable  tenant  being  in  all  probability  found. 
It  is  annoying  to  lose  what  may  seem  at  first  sight 
a very  desirable  place  of  residence ; but  health  must 
be  the  first  consideration,  and  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  to  live  in  a house  the  sanitary  condition 
of  which  was  known  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Defective  Closets.— There  are  certain  points 
on  which  there  seems  to  be  a general  consensus  of 
opinion,  and  which  are  insisted  on  by  most  sanitary 


Fig.  3.— The  Pan-closet.  Fig.  4.-  The  Long  Hopper. 

authorities.  First,  with  regard  to  water-closets,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  “pan-closet”  (Fig.  3), 
although  the  commonest  form  of  all,  is  the  most 
objectionable,  as  it  allows  a deposit  to  form  in  the 
container  immediately  below  the  pan,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  foul  emanations,  which  escape  every  time  the 
handle  is  raised.  A writer  in  Scribner,  speaking  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  New  York,  says : — “The 
cardinal  fault  of  all,  not  even  surpassed  by  the  un- 
ventilated soil-pipe,  is  the  water-closet  which  is  in 
almost  universal  use  all  over  Christendom ; this  is 
known  as  the  ‘ pan-closet.’  It  probably  is  not,  but 
it  certainly  might  be,  the  invention  of  the  devil.” 
The  sectional  view  of  the  figure  will  show  its  danger 
at  a glance.  The  “long  hopper”  (Fig.  4)  is  also  a 
particularly  objectionable  form  of  closet,  as  it  is  not 
self-cleansing,  and  is,  in  fact,  really  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  The  water-closet  seat  in  all  the  best  modern 
forms  of  closets  is  made  to  lift  up  easily  on  hinges, 
but  is  mnde  no  larger  than  necessary,  and  without 
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any  boxed-in  enclosure,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  in- 
spection and  cleaning,  and  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt  underdeath. 

Drains  and  Plumbers’  Work. — With  re- 
gard to  the  size  and  material  of  drains,  if  stone- 
ware pipes  are  used  they  should  have  what  aro 
called  Standford’s  joints,  should  he  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  should  bo  laid  on  a bed  of  cement 
concrete  1 foot  6 inches  wide  and  G inches  deep.  It 
is  far  better,  however,  for  that  portion  of  the  drain 
lying  under  the  house  to  be  made  of  five-inch  cast- 
iron  pipes,  caulked  at  the  joints  with  metallic  lead. 
All  ventilating  pipes  should  be  made  of  lead  when 
they  are  inside  the  house,  but  galvanised  iron  is  ad- 
missible for  the  outside.  All  discharge-pipes  should 
be  made  of  lead,  and  of  the  following  dimensions 
For  baths,  2 inches ; for  a scullery  sink,  2 inches ; 
for  other  sinks,  11  inch ; and  for  fixed  basins,  1^ 
inch.  Overflow-pipes  should  be  2 inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  way  of  testing  the  whole  drainage  system 
is,  if  the  main-drain  can  be  temporarily  plugged  or 
stopped  anywhere  outside  the  house,  to  fill  it  with 
water,  which  should  stand  at  the  same  level  for  at 
least  half  an  hour.  With  regard  to  a disconnecting 
chamber  and  trap,  no  trap  should  be  considered  self- 
cleansing which  cannot  be  so  fixed  as  to  have  a dif- 
ference of  level  of  at  least  3 inches  between  the  inlet 
and  outlet.  These  data  will,  we  think,  prove  useful. 
Some  of  the  terms  may  seem  complicated  and  un- 
meaning, but  it  is  better  to  possess  even  a little 
knowledge  of  these  technicalities  than  to  trust 
implicitly  to  a landlord,  who  is  probably  both  in- 
terested apd  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  a 
healthy  house. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  typhoid  fever 
or  diphtheria  breaks  out  in  a house,  or  if  a simple 
disease  assumes  a malignant  form,  soma  one  is  to 
blame.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  pay  for  sani- 
tary alterations  than  for  funerals,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,*  of  Leeds, 
states  that  “ probably  one-third  of  the  incidental 
illness  of  the  kingdom — including,  perhaps,  much 
of  childbed  illness,  and  some  of  the  fatal  results 
of  surgical  operations  in  hospitals  and  private 
houses— are  the  direct  result  of  drainage  defects, 
and  therefore  can  and  ought  to  be  prevented.” 
He  adds: — “Probably  no  work  done  throughout 
the  kingdom  is  so  badly  done  as  work  in  house- 
drains  and  pipes  which  are  out  of  sight.  Probably  no 
work  is  better  done  in  the  kingdom  than  the  loco- 
motives turned  out  for  our  railways,  or  the  machinery 

* “ Dangers  to  Health."  See  also,  in  relation  to  similar 
points,  “Our  Homes,  and  How  to  make  them  Healthy” 
(Cassell  Si  Co.),  from  which  the  accompanying  diagrams  are 
taken. 


which  we  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Are  the 
working  men  less  honest  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other?  I trow  not.  The  difference  is  this:— Neces- 
sity in  the  one  case  compels  good  work ; indifference 
and  ignorance  in  the  other  case  allow  bad  work  to 
pass  unchallenged.  If  the  platelayer  were  so  to  fix 
his  rails  that  they  would  not  correspond,  and  the 
next  engine  were  thrown  off  the  line,  and  death  were 
the  result,  an  inquest  would  he  held,  and  that  plate- 
layer would  he  committed  for  manslaughter.  Is 
there  any  great  difference  in  the  case  where  one 
drain-pipe  by  missing  another  ends  in  nothing,  and 
in  a few  weeks  is  the  cause  of  death  from  typhoid 
fever  ? The  excuse  at  present  is  that  the  drain-layer 
does  not  know  how  certainly  he  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  illness  and  death.  Disperse  the  ignorance, 
and  the  excuse  will  be  gone.  If  the  tire  of  the 
locomotive  break,  and  throw  a train  off-  the  line,  the 
railway  company  goes  to  the  maker  of  the  engine, 
the  maker  of  the  engine  to  the  maker  of  the  tire,  the 
maker  of  the  tire  to  his  books,  and  there  learns  the 
name  of  each  foreman,  and  I believe  of  each  work- 
man through  whose  hand  the  tire  passed.  Why 
cannot  we  achieve  the  same  connected  responsibility 
about  our  drains  ? ” 

Sanitary  Rules.— The  same  authority  has 
published  a list  of  admirable  “Sanitary  Maxims” 
which  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known  : — 

SANITARY  MAXIMS. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  householder  to  ascertain  for 
himself  whether  his  own  house  be  free  or  not  from  well-known 
dangers  to  health. 

2.  This  duty,  imperative  at  all  times,  is  of  surpassing 
urgency  in  a house  where  a woman  is  about  to  become  a 
mother,  or  a surgical  operation  is  about  to  be  performed. 

3.  As  a rule,  the  soundness  of  the  sanitary  arrangements'  of 
a house  is  taken  for  granted,  and  never  questioned  until 
“ drain-begotten’’  illness  has  broken  out.  In  other  words,  we 
employ  illness  and  death  as  our  drain-detectives. 

4.  Whenever  gas  from  sewers,  or  the  emanations  from  a 
leaking  drain,  a cesspool,  or  a fouled  well,  make  their  way 
into  a house,  the  inmates  are  in  imminent  danger  of  an  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  or  other  febrile  ailments 
classed  together  under  the  term  “ zymotic,”  not  to  speak  of 
minor  illness  and  depressed  vitality,  the  connection  of  which 
with  sewer-gas  is  now  fully  established.  Sewer-gas  enters  a 
house  most  rapidly  at  night,  when  outer  doors  and  windows 
are  shut,  and  is  then  perhaps  most  potent  in  contaminating 
the  meat,  the  milk,  and  the  drinking-waters  and  in  poisoning 
the  inmates. 

5.  The  more  perfect  the  public  sewers  of  a town,  the  greater 
the  danger  to  every  house  connected  with  such  sewers,  if  the 
internal  drain-pipes  of  the  house  be  unsound,  and  not  dis- 
connected. In  houses  so  misconnectcd,  sewer-air  is  “ laid  on  ” 
as  certainly  for  the  detriment  of  health  as  coal-gas  for  illumi- 
nation ; and  you  can  turn  off  coal-gas  at  the  meter. 

0.  Every  hotel  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  our  water- 
ing-placos  ovory  house  let  as  lodgings,  ought  to  have  its 
sanitary  arrangements  periodically  inspected,  and  duly 
licensed. 
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7.  A bouse  in  which  children  and  servants  are  often  ailing 
with  sore  throat,  headache,  or  diarrhoea,  is  probably  wrong  in 
its  drainage. 

8.  Scamped  drain-work  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
sanitary  flaws  of  new  buildings;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  detect,  and  is  rarely 
found  out  except  by  the  illness  it  produces. 

9.  If  you  are  about  to  buy  or  to  rent  a house,  be  it  new  or  be 
it  old,  take  care,  before  you  complete  your  bargain,  to  ascertain 
the  soundness  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  with  no  less  care 
nnd  anxiety  than  you  would  exercise  in  testing  the  soundness 
of  a horse  before  you  purchase  it. 

10.  If  you  are  building  a house,  or  can  achieve  it  in  an  old 
one,  let  no  drain  be  under  any  part  of  your  house ; disconnect  all 
waste-pipes  and  overflow-pipes  from  the  drains,  and  place  the 
soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet  outside  the  house,  and  ventilate  it. 

11.  If  there  is  a smell  of  drains  in  your  house,  or  a damp 
place  in  a wall  near  which  a waste-pipe  or  a soil-pipe  runs,  or 
a damp  place  in  the  cellar  or  kitchen  floor  near  a drain  or  a 
tank,  let  no  time  be  lost  in  laying  bare  the  pipes  or  drains 
until  the  cause  be  detected. 

12.  If  a rat  appears  through  the  floor  of  your  kitchen  or 
cellar,  and  a strong  current  of  air  blows  from  the  rat-hole 
when  chimneys  are  acting,  and  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
house  are  shut,  feel  sure  that  something  is  wrong  with  a drain. 

13.  If  you  are  tenants,  and  your  landlord  refuses  to  remedy 
the  evil,  do  it  at  your  own  cost,  rather  than  allow  your  family 
to  be  ill. 

14.  Many  a man  who  would  be  aghast  at  the  idea  of  putting 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  into  every  sack  of  flour,  and  so  by 
degrees  killing  himself  and  family,  does  not  hesitate  to  allow 
sewer-gas  to  poison  the  inmates  of  his  house,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  remonstrances  of  his  medical  adviser. 

15.  A landlord  may  reasonably  look  for  interest  on  the 
money  which  he  spends  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenant ; but  he 
is  committing  little  short  of  manslaughter  if,  by  refusing  to 
rectify  sanitary  defects  in  his  property,  he  saves  his  own  poclcet 
at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  lives  of  his  tenants. 

16.  If  you  be  a landlord,  don’t  intimidate  your  tenants,  or 
threaten  to  give  them  notice  to  quit,  if  they  complain  of 
defective  drainage  or  sewer-gas  in  the  house. 

Copies  of  those  “ Maxims  ” for  distribution  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Health  Society,  44, 
Berners  Street,  London,  W.,  for  9d.  a dozen,  or 
10s.  Gd.  a thousand. 

Water-Supply. — The  source  of  the  water- 
supply  will  have  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the  cis- 
terns should  be  carefully  inspected.  The  materials 
employed  for  cisterns  are  stone,  cement,  brick, 
slate,  tiles,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron.  Slate  is  probably 
the  best,  the  only  objection  to  its  use  being  that 
unless  set  in  good  cement  it  is  apt  to  leak.  Com- 
mon mortar  should  not  be  used,  as  it  dissolves  out 
and  makes  the  water  hard.  Lead  is  not  recom- 
mended, for  it  sometimes  contaminates  the  water, 
giving  rise  to  chronic  lead-poisoning,  a complaint 
characterised  by  colic,  paralysis  of  the  wrist,  and 
other  symptoms.  Zinc  nnd  galvanised  iron  are 
objoctionablc  for  the  same  reason,  the  water  taking 
up  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  metal.  The  cistern 
should  be  protected  from  light  and  heat,  and  should 
be  covered  in,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  foreign 


substances.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  thoroughly 
well  ventilated,  and  it  should  be  deep  rather  than 
extended,  so  as  to  lessen  evaporation  and  maintain 
the  requisite  coolness  of  the  water. 

The  cistern  should  be  periodically  cleaned,  fixed 
dates  being,  as  far  as  possible,  assigned  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  a good  plan  to  disturb  plants  which 
may  be  found  growing  in  the  water,  as  they  give  off 
oxygen  and  assist  in  maintaining  its  purity ; but  ah 
dead  or  decomposing  matter,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  must  be  promptly  removed.  The  cistern 
ought  to  be  easy  of  access.  It  seems  almost  useless 
to  insist  on  this,  for  builders  unfortunately  always 
place  it  in  some  out-of-the-way  situation,  necessitat- 
ing the  employment  of  two  men  and  a boy  before  it 
can  be  inspected.  Probably  the  very  worst  thing 
about  a cistern  is  when  the  overflow-pipe  opens,  not 
over  a trapped  grating  above  ground,  as  it  should  do, 
but  directly  into  a sewer  (Fig.  2).  The  fault  of  this 
arrangement  is  obvious.  The  sewer-gas  ascends 
through  the  pipe  and  contaminates  the  water  by 
absorption,  giving  rise  to  illnesses  of  all  kinds.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  cases  of  typhoid 
and  other  fevers  have  been  traced  to  this  source. 
It  is  not  much  trouble  to  look  after  the  cistern  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  doing. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  cisterns,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  all  joints  in  lead  water- 
pipes  should  be  what  are  called  “ wiped  joints.” 
This  joint  is  made  by  inserting  into  one  pipe  the 
end  of  another,  which  has  been  rasped  down  about 
half  an  inch.  The  joint  is  then  covered  with  molten 
solder  until  a sufficient  thickness  has  been  obtained, 
when  it  is  wiped  round  with  a special  kind  of  cloth. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  inner  pipe  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  in  the  direction  of  the  water-current, 
or  a ledge  will  be  formed  which  will  harbour  dirt, 
and  collect  impurities  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a joint 
often  used,  called  a “ blown  joint.”  It  is  made  by 


placing  the  pipes  together,  blowing  on  them  the 
flame  from  a bundle  of  lighted  rushes,  and  then  ap- 
plying a slice  of  solder.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  are 
simply  in  apposition  ; one  pipe  is  not  let  into  the 
other,  and  the  joint  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
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any  sudden  pressure.  “Putty  joints”  are  not  un- 
known. The  plumber,  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of 
solder,  will  often  join  the  lead  soil-pipes  with  putty 
or  some  similar  material.  This  is  a good  example 
of  scamped  work.  The  result  is  that  in  a few  days 
the  joint  cracks  and  gapes,  and  allows  the  sewer- 
gas  to  escape  into  the  house.  A flaw  in  the  joint 
can  bo  detected  by  the  current  of  air  blowing  against 
the  flame  of  a candle,  and  the  putty  can  be  broken 
through  with  the  finger. 

So  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  late  of 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  plumbers,  that 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  an  old  City 
Guild,  has  recently  taken  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  has  undertaken  the  useful  work  of  exam- 
ining and  registering  competent  workmen.  The 
Master  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  Alderman  Stuart 
Knill,  and  the  Clerk  is  Mr.  R.  E.  Coles,  their  offices 
being  at  1.  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  registration  is  to  en- 
able the  public  to  distinguish  between  qualified  and 
unqualified  practitioners.  All  applications  are  con- 
sidered by  a special  committee  of  registration,  which 
includes  both  members  of  the  General  Council  and 
practical  plumbers.  Plumbers,  both  masters  and 
journeymen,  established  in  the  trade  prior  to  March 
1st,  1866,  are  not  necessarily  required  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  are  admitted  on  the  production  of 
satisfactory  evidence  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
Other  applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  technology 
and  practice  of  plumbing.  At  present  the  exami- 
nation is  held  in  London  only,  but  steps  are  being 
taken  to  establish  the  registration  of  local  plumbers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Court  grants  cer- 
tificates of  efficiency,  bearing  the  Company’s  seal  and 
arms,  with  the  date  of  incorporation,  a.d.  1588. 
Plumbers  holding,  the  certificate  are  entitled  to  use 
the  letters  R.P.  (Registered  Plumber)  after  their 
names.  Lists  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Regis- 
tered Plumbers  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Qlcrk  of  the  Company. 

Purifying  Bad  Water.— A filter  is  a useful 
thing  to  have  in  a house.  There  are  a good  many 
kinds  of  filters,  some  good  and  many  bad.  The 
form  sanctioned  by  the  War  Office,  and  used  by  the 
army  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field,  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  by  which  a large  surface  of  the  filtering 
material  is  spread  over  a cone  of  asbestos-cloth,  so  as 
to  bo  renewable  without  trouble  as  often  as  may  be 
required.  There  are  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
filters  sold,  but  they  may  be  arranged  into  one  or  two 
classes,  according  to  the  material  employed  in  their 
construction.  Some  are  made  with  animal  charcoal, 
either  in  powder  or  granules ; others  with  charcoal 


compressed  into  blocks  by  mixing  it  with  silica. 
Then  there  are  what  are  called  spongy-iron  filters, 
and  there  are  the  magnetic-iron  filters.  In  the 
selection  of  a filter,  any  apparatus  should  be  rejected 
which  does  not  admit  of  being  readily  taken  to 
pieces.  In  many  of  the  older  forms,  the  filtering 
material  is  cemented  up  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
clean  it,  or  to  find  out  when  it  is  dirty.  A filter  is 
a very  useful  instrument  if  looked  after  ; but  if  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  become  foul,  it  is  worse  than 
useless,  and  even  contaminates  the  water.  A new  filter 
always  wants  washing  to  get  rid  of  dust  and  other 
impurities.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow 
from  10  to  20  gallons  of  clean  water  to  run  through 
it.  A filter  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  or  re- 
newed every  few  months,  especially  if  used  for  the 
filtration  of  impure  water.  Filters  made  of  animal 
charcoal,  in  powder  or  granules,  are  pretty  easily 
cleaned.  The  best  plan  is  to  heat  the  charcoal  to 
redness  in  a closed  vessel,  such  as  a small  crucible, 
and  then  to  wash  it  with  clean  water,  or  boil  it  in 
water  containing  a little  Condy’s  Fluid.  As  a rule, 
however,  it  is  better  to  throw  away  the  old  charcoal 
and  start  afresh,  as  it  is  very  inexpensive.  A block 
filter  is  difficult  to  clean,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
brush  the  surface  all  over  with  a hard  brush,  and 
then  to  run  water  through  the  reverse  way,  ending 
up  by  boiling  it  for  a few  minutes  in  water  and 
Condy’s  Fluid.  Cistern-filters  are  often  recommended, 
but  they  are  objectionable ; they  get  forgotten,  are 
never  looked  after  or  cleaned,  and  after  a time  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Pipe-filters  placed  in  the  course 
of  the  supply-pipe  are  usually  too  small  to  be  of  much 
avail,  besides  being  difficult  of  renewal,  or  likely  to 
be  forgotten,  and  this  objection  applies  also  to  most 
of  the  filters  fitted  on  to  the  delivery-tap. 

When  water  is  known  to  be  bad,  and  there  is  no 
filter  at  hand,  the  wisest  course  is  not  to  drink  it ; 
but  in  case  of  absolute  necessity  there  are  one  or  two 
simple  modes  of  purification  which  may  be  resorted 
to  without  difficulty.  Distillation  is  usually  out  of 
the  question,  but  boiling  is  feasible  enough,  and 
renders  most  waters  fairly  safe.  The  addition  of 
lime-wator  is  useful,  as  it  throws  down  salts  in  solu- 
tion, and  arrests  the  growth  of  organisms.  Alum  is 
readily  obtainable,  is  inexpensive,  and  has  certain 
purifying  properties.  Condy’s  Fluid  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  deodorisers,  and  it  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  free  from  noxious  or  poisonous 
properties.  In  travelling  abroad,  where  the  water  is 
not  very  sweet,  a bottle  of  it  will  be  found  useful. 
How  much  fluid  should  be  added  depends  on  the 
impurity  of  the  water.  It  would  bo  safe  to  begin 
with  twenty  drops  in  the  pint,  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated until  the  water  is  free  from  odour.  Another 
good  way  to  purify  bud  water  is  to  make  tea  with  it. 
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The  Chinese  know  this,  ;iml  some  waters  they  never 
drink  unless  made  into  tea,  which  is  taken  cold  with 
a lump  of  ice.  These  are  the  most  practical  methods 
of  using  had  water ; hut  the  hest  plan  is  not  to  drink 
it.  On  the  Continent,  as  a rule,  aerated  waters  are 
safer  than  the  ordinary  domestic  supply. 

Few  of  us,  in  all  probability,  have  any  real  con- 
ception of  the  extent  to  which  our  water-ways  are 
contaminated.  The  water  of  most  rivers  of  any  size 
in  England  is  absolutely  poisonous  to  drink.  Our 
sewage,  instead  of  being  spread  over  the  land  and 
utilised  for  sewage  farms,  is  poured  into  our  rivers 
until  they  become  mere  carriers  of  pestilential  germs, 
whilst  waste  products  from  manufactories  of  all  kinds 
add  to  the  universal  contamination.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Borrington’s  report  on  the 
fresh- water  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom : — “ The 
fact  that  few  of  our  streams  are  in  such  a condition 
as  to  be  available  for  human  use  has  been  in  a great 
measure  disguised,  as  regards  the  great  towns,  by  the 
provision  of  reservoirs  at  the  head  waters,  constructed 
at  enormous  expense.  But  when  these  reservoirs 
fail,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  other  wholesome 
supply  to  fall  back  upon.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  the 
water  which  was  formerly  merely  inj  urious  becomes 
deadly.  I could  give  instances  of  animals  raging 
with  thirst,  and  breaking  out  of  fields  through  which 
a river  might  be  running,  because  the  water  of  that 
river  was  such  as  they  could  not  touch,  and  this  even 
in  ordinary  seasons.  If  such  is  the  effect  upon  land 
animals,  what  must  its  results  be  to  the  fish  ? The 
manufacturing  pollutions  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse 
destroyed  hundreds  of  salmon  near  Goole  during  the 
last  summer.  The  disinfectants  introduced  into  the 
sewage  of  Newcastle,  and  conveyed  with  it  into  the 
tideway,  produced  a similar  result  on  the  Tyne.  An 
occasional  discharge  from  a lead-mine  poisons  the 
fish  of  the  Greta  and  the  Cumberland  Derwent  for 
seven  miles  down  to  Bassenthwaite.  The  slime  from 
a tin-mino  escapes  into  a Devonshire  brook,  and  the 
salmon  die  in  the  Plym.  The  coal-washing  on  the 
Ogmore  has  denuded  that  river  of  fish  of  all  kinds. 
Even  coarse  fish  are  rarely  found  in  the  Derbyshire 
Derwent  for  some  miles  below  the  point  of  discharge 
of  the  sewage  of  Derby.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
Kibble  are  yearly  decreasing  in  value  from  the  im- 
purity  of  the  stream.  The  waters  of  the  Avon 
Llwyd,  when  the  tin-plate  trade  is  good,  receive  in 
one  form  or  another  some  twenty  tons  of  vitriol  per 
week,  and  although  they  discharge  into  the  tideway, 
their  pungency  frequently  turns  back  the  salmon 
ascending  tho  Usk.”  It  will  be  seen  that  water  is 
by  no  means  an  innocuous  article  of  consumption, 
and  that  it  is  rarely  safe  to  drink  an  unknown 
supply  unless  efficient  steps  are  taken  to  thoroughly 
purify  it. 


Diseases  due  to  Impure  Water. — Quite  as 
few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  ill- 
nesses that  may  be  contracted  from  drinking  bad 
water.  First  and  foremost  amongst  them  is  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever,  although  it  is  induced  only  when 
tho  water-supply  is  contaminated  with  the  specific 
poison  of  this  disease.  It  is  probable  that  ordinary 
sewage  matter  in  water  will  not  produce  typhoid 
fever,  although  undoubtedly  it  will  give  rise  to 
diarrhoea,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  fever. 

A very  striking  instance  of  the  direct  infection 
of  drinking-water  is  afforded  by  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in  the  Caterham 
Valley  in  1878.  The  subject  was  investigated  by 
Dr.  Thome,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  source  of  contagion  traced.  Forty-seven  per- 
sons were  attacked  with  tho  fever  in  the  fortnight 
ending  February  1st.  The  disease  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  special  class,  both  rich  and  poor  suf- 
fering alike.  Most  of  the  houses  drained  into 
separate  cesspools,  so  that  the  drainage  system  was 
clearly  not  the  cause.  It  was  ascertained  that 
thirty-three  of  the  houses  affected  received  their 
milk  from  at  least  five  different  and  completely  in- 
dependent dairies,  and  that  at  the  other  two  houses 
cows  were  kept;  so  clearly  the  milk  supply  was 
not  at  fault.  It  was  found  on  inquiry  that  of  the 
forty-seven  persons  attacked  during  the  fortnight, 
forty-five  resided  in  houses  supplied  with  water 
by  the  Caterham  Waterworks  Company,  and  the 
other  two  were  known  to  have  drunk  the  water 
elsewhere.  Tho  Caterham  Asylum,  containing  2,000 
patients,  and  the  Caterham  Barracks,  with  500  men, 
escaped,  but  both  these  had  independent  water-sup- 
plies from  deep  wells.  It  was  clear  that  the  Cater- 
ham Waterworks  Company’s  supply  was  the  cause 
of  the  mischief,  and  this  was  abundantly  confirmed 
by  a simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  fever  at  Red- 
hill,  which  is  partially  supplied  from  the  same 
source.  Of  ninety-six  houses  affected  at  Redhill, 
ninety-one  were  supplied  by  this  company ; and  of 
the  remaining  five,  the  inmates  were  known  to  have 
drunk  from  the  same  water. 

The  origin  of  the  epidemic  having  been  traced, 
it  became  important  to  ascertain  how  the  water 
was  originally  polluted.  This  was  a matter  of 
somo  difficulty,  but  at  last  it  was  found  that  some 
repairs  had  been  necessary  in  one  of  the  wells  of 
the  company,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  a gang 
of  workmen.  One  of  these  men  was  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  at  the  time,  and,  being  seized  with 
an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  he  had  not  hesitated,  in 
the  .absence  of  other  conveniences,  to  use  the  well. 
This  contaminated  the  whole  water-supply,  and  a 
fortnight  fetor  — the  usual  incubation  period  of 
typhoid  fever — the  outbreak  occurred.  Cases  of 
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this  kind  are  unfortunately  by  no  moans  uncommon. 
In  1882  at  Bangor,  out  of  a population  of  10,000, 
there  were  nearly  600  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
were  traced  to  the  infection  of  a stream  supplying 
water  to  the  town.  Quite  recently  113  people  were 
attacked  with  typhoid  fever  from  eating  ices  and 
drinking  lemonade  made  with  water  obtained  from 
a contaminated  well. 

Cholera  has  been  introduced  over  and  over  again 
with  the  water-supply,  and  many  illustrations  of  this 
might  be  quoted.  The  epidemic  of  cholera  in  London 
in  1866  was  traced  to  the  contamination  of  the  water- 
supplied  by  the  East  London  Water  Company.  This 
company  usually  obtained  its  water  from  the  Lea, 
but  owing  to  a deficient  supply  from  its  filter-beds, 
it  also  occasionally  obtained  water  from  another 
source,  which  was  known  to  receive  the  drainage  of 
a number  of  houses.  It  so  happened  that  just  before 
the  outbreak  two  men  came  from  Rotterdam  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  one  of  these  houses,  where 
they  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  cholera.  Their 
excreta  contaminated  the  water-supply,  and  the  result 
was  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic.  During  the  present 
century  cholera  has  appeared  in  London  four  times, 
and  in  each  ca3e  it  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to 
the  water. 

Dysentery  is  undoubtedly  due  in  a great  number 
of  cases  to  bad  water,  and  it  is  said  that  ague  not 
unfrequently  arises  from  the  same  cause.  Scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  are  both  propagated,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  by  poisons  introduced  with 
the  water-supply  ; and  epidemics  of  boils  and  various 
skin  eruptions  have  been  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Stone  in  tho  bladder  frequently  results  from  drinking 
water  holding  lime  in  solution ; whilst  the  connec- 
tion between  impure  water  and  goitre  and  cretinism 
in  certain  mountainous  districts  has  long  been  re- 
cognised. The  round-worm  and  some  forms  of 
tape-worm  may  exist  in  an  embryonic  condition  in 
water,  waiting  only  for  a favourable  opportunity  to 
develop.  Salts  of  metals  pass  into  the  system 
dissolved  in  water,  and  may  give  rise  to  lead- 
poisoning, copper-poisoning,  or  zinc-poisoning.  If 
an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  breaks  out  in  a community, 
and  attacks  several  families  suddenly  and  simul- 
taneously, it  is  almost  proof  positive  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  water.  Dysentery  con- 
stantly affecting  a community,  or  returning  periodic- 
ally at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  attributable  to 
tbe  same  cause;  and  a very  sudden  outbreak  of 
typhoid  or  cholera  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
introduction  of  the  poison  by  means  of  the  drink- 
ing-water.  The  health  of  a community  deterior- 
ates with  contamination  of  the  water-supply,  and 
improves  when  an  abundant  and  pure  source  is 
discovered. 


Dustbins. — On  the  subject  of  dustbins  it  is 
difficult  to  say  much,  except  that  they  are  an  abomi- 
nation. Dust  and  ashes  of  themselves  are  innocent 
enough,  but  the  contents  of  a dustbin  soon  undergo 
a process  of  fermentation,  and  evolve  sickening 
odours,  if  mixed  with  kitchen  refuse  and  decayed 
cabbage-leaves.  Nothing  moist  should  ever  be  put 
into  a dustbin,  and  it  should  be  kept  well  covered 
from  the  rain.  The  cabbage-leaves  should  be  put 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  subsequently 
burnt.  The  best  way  is  to  have  no  dustbin  at  all 
close  to  the  house,  but  simply  a couple  of  open- 
mouth  sacks,  which  can  be  procured  for  a couple 
of  shillings  apiece,  and  hung  on  a hook  in  one  of 
the  cellars,  and  into  which  the  ashes  can  be  emptied 
by  the  servants.  They  should  be  taken  away  once 
a week  by  the  dustmen ; and  the  kitchen  refuse 
should  be  pjaced  in  a large  covered  galvanised- 
ivon  pail,  which  can  be  emptied  daily.  The  facili- 
ties for  getting  rid  of  dust  in  many  of  our  large 
towns  are  most  inadequate.  "When  there  is  a garden, 
and  the  soil  is  heavy,  a trench  may- be  dug,  and  the 
ashes  used  as  manure  with  advantage.  Meantime 
the  average  householder  can  at  least  keep  a watch 
upon  his  dust-bin,  and  see  that  the  servants  do  not 
habitually  throw  into  it  offensive  or  moist  matters, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  left  to  themselves. 

Gas. — When  there  is  an  escape  of  gas,  it  should  be 
sought  for  at  once.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  an 
explosion,  it  is  injurious  to  the  health,  and  is  destruc- 
tive to  pictures  and  picture-frames.  When  there  is 
a large  leakage,  it  is,  as  a rule,  readily  discovered ; 
but  when  it  is  only  a small  pinhole  in  a pipe,  it  will 
want  some  looking  for.  Gas-pipes  are  often  damaged 
by  being  perforated  by  nails  driven  into  the  walls  to 
hang  pictures.  A small  escape  of  gas  may  produce 
an  odour  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of 
sewer-gas.  Whenever  there  is  a smell  of  any  kind, 
its  source  must  be  discovered,  and  tho  defective  pipe 
or  joint  repaired.  Plumbers  are,  as  a rule,  absurdly 
incompetent,  and  frequently  resent  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  tho  work  shotdd  be  per- 
formed. 

The  advantages  of  the  electric  light  are  obvious, 
and  in  many  houses,  both  in  London  and  the  country, 
it  has  superseded  gas.  When  gas  is  used  in  a house, 
a burner  should  be  selected  which  not  only  gives 
the  maximum  of  illuminating  power,  but  carries  off 
the  products  of  combustion  without  allowing  them' 
to  escape  into  the  room.  The  various  so-called 
“ regenerative  ” burners  are  excellent  in  this  respect. 
They  nearly  all  give  about  double  the  usual  light  for 
the  same  quantity  of  gas;  and  they  not  only  carry  away 
the  products  of  combustion,  but  largely  remove  tho 
warm  vitiated  atmosphere  as  it  rises  to  tho  ceiling. 
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THE  MISTRESS  OF 

Sin’ce  the  world  was  made,  there  never  was  a time 
when  the  mistress  of  a household  and  the  mother  of 
a family  occupied  a position  of  so  much  honour,  or 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  so  useful,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time  in  England  and  America. 
A great  man  was  once  writing  about  family  life, 
and  he  said,  “ There  is  in  the  family  an  angel  in 
whose  gift  are  the  happiness  and  joys  of  the  family ; 
this  angel  is  woman.”  Another  great  man  said, 

“ A true  wife  in  her  husband’s  house  is  servant ; in 
his  heart  she  is  queen.”  “Angel”  and  “queen”! 
These  are  very  honourable  titles  to  give  to  a woman; 
and  vet,  where  the  mistress  of  a household  fills  her 
place  worthily,  they  are  not  at  all  more  honourable 
than  she  deserves. 

The  good  woman  who  is  happily  married ; who 
has  a husband  who  loves  her,  and  whom  she  loves ; 
who  has  children  to  bring  up  and  a household  to 
manage,  is  altogether  in  her  right  place.  We  hear 
a great  deal  in  these  days  of  the  various  careers 
which  are  open  to  women.  There  is  no  career  so 
natural,  so  entirely  right  and  suitable  for  the  aver- 
age woman,  as  that  of  wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of 
a household;  just  as  for  a man  there  is  no  posi- 
tion so  natural  as  that  of  husband,  father,  and 
master.  It  is  a proof  of  the  naturalness  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  nothing  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  a 
woman  so  much  as  these  relationships. 

Some  people  have  a notion  that  it  is  the  special 
function  of  the  mistress  of  a household  to  save 
money,  and  that  skill  in  housekeeping  is  shown  in 
“ making  a little  go  a long  way.”  It  is  quite  true 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mistress  of  a house  to 
prevent  waste  and  extravagance,  and  to  keep  well 
within  the  income.  This,  however,  is  but  a small 
part  of  the  work  which  devolves  upon  her. 

Duties  of  the  Mistress. — A house-mother  has 
so  to  manage  her  household  that  the  comfort , health, 
and  well-being  of  every  member  thereof  shall  be  secured. 
To  accomplish  this,  she  must  make  it  her  aim  to 
perform  the  following  duties  : — 

To  spend  wisely,  as  well  as  to  save. 

To  choose  and  buy  food  which  those  who  eat  it 
will  enjoy,  and  which  will  be  suited  to  their  needs. 

To  hive  this  food  cooked  in  such  a way  that  it 
will  be  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  digestible  ; and  to 
have  the  meals  served  punctually  and  in  order. 

To  see  that  every  part  of  the  dwelling  is  kept 
clean  always;  because  dirt  is  degrading  and  brutal- 
ising, and  leads  to  disease  and  crime. 

To  see  that  all  those  for  whom  she  is  responsible 
arc  suitably  and  comfortably  clad,  and  (if  she  does 
not  value  it  for  more  than  it  is  worth)  to  study 
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beauty  and  becomingness  in  dress  as  well  as  mere 
comfort. 

To  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  train  her 
children  and  her  servants  to  do  the  same. 

To  do  everything  which  in  her  lies — by  example, 
by  influence,  by  encouragement,  and  by  sympathy — 
to  make  those  who  dwell  under  the  roof  good  and 
virtuous. 

To  try  w make  all  who  come  within  her  reach 
happy. 

To  permit  no  injustice,  wrong,  or  unkindness  to 
be  done,  even  to  the  meanest. 

To  constitute  herself  the  protector  of  all  dumb 
animals  which  belong  to  the  household. 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  seek  to  extend  her  influence 
beyond  the-  four  walls  of  her  home,  and  bless  and 
benefit  those  outside ; because  “ the  best  use  we 
can  make  of  a home  is  to  share  it  with  those  who 
have  none.”  Many  women  have  a great  idea  that 
they  are  being  specially  good  and  virtuous  when 
they  confine  themselves  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  home,  and  take  no  interest  in  affairs  outside. 

On  the  contrary,  they  stunt  and  narrow  them- 
selves by  so  doing.  We  all  belong  to  the  great 
human  family,  as  well  as  to  the  little  family  with 
which  we  are  specially  connected,  and  whose  members 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  ourselves ; and  we 
have  no  right  to  neglect  the  many  in  our  devotion 
to  the  few. 

These  are  the  duties  which  the  mistress  of  a house 
is  called  on  to  perform.  They  are  onerous  enough 
to  suit  the  most  exacting ; yet  people  talk  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  manage  a 
house,  and  as  if  any  ignorant  woman,  who  could 
do  nothing  else,  might  take  up  this  work  without 
fear  of  failure  ! The  truth,  however,  is  that  it 
is  most  difficult  and  responsible  work.  To  do  it 
properly,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties; it  requires  ability,  tact,  industry,  patience,  \jfl 
perseverance,  good  - temper,  kindliness,  wisdom, 
experience,  and  charity.  When  wo  understand 
all  that  is  included  in  the  successful  management 
of  a home,  we  appreciate  the  admiration  which  the 
wise  man  felt  for  a woman  who  was  equal  to  the 
task,  when  he  said,  “ Blessed  is  the  virtuous 
woman,  far  her  price  is  above  rubies.  Strength 
and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall  rejoice 
in  time  to  come.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ; her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 

Method. — If  the  work  of  the  mistress  be  what 
we  have  described,  it  is  very  certain  that  she  will 
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never  succeed  in  it  unless  she  deals  with  it  in  an 
orderly,  methodical  fashion.  Order,  it  will  he 
understood,  has  to  do  not  only  with  having  a place 
for  everything  and  keeping  everything  in  its  place, 
but  also  with  having  a time  for  everything  and 
doing  everything  in  its  time  ; a proper  tool  for 
whatever  requires  a tool ; and  keeping  the  various 
tools  for  their  various  uses  ; and  a division  of  labour, 
so  that  for  every  duty  which  has  to  be  performed 
some  one  person  is  responsible.  When  household 
work  is  systematised  thus,  there  is  method  all  the 
way  through,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  confusion  or 
neglect.  It  is  the  special  business  of  the  mistress  to 
plan  out  the  work  so  that  everything  may  be  done 
in  its  appointed  season,  and  that  every  day  shall 
bring  an  equal  amount  of  labour.  This  method 
should  be  observed  whether  the  establishment  be 
large  or  small,  whether  there  are  a dozen  servants 
or  only  one,-  or  none  at  all.  Let  the  work  be  done 
according  to  a plan,  and  this  plan  be  persistently 
observed,  and  everything  will  fall  into  order,  and, 
without  apparent  effort,  the  domestic  machine  will 
run  smoothly  along. 

Valuable,  however,  as  a plan  may  be,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a means  to  an  end — 
that  end  being  the  well-being,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  various  members  of  the  family.  If, 
therefore,  circumstances  should  arise  which  would 
make  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  a hindrance 
rather  than  a help,  it  should  be  temporarily  aban- 
doned, and  resumed  when  circumstances  are  more 
favourable.  “Persons  are  more  than  things;  ” yet 
some  mistresses  are  so  wedded  to  their  plans  that 
they  make  their  methods  a burden  to  those  about 
them.  As  a case  in  point,  we  may  mention  the 
wife  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  the  dictionary- 
maker.  In  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  diary  we  read,  “ I asked 
Dr.  Johnson  if  he  ever  disputed  with  his  wife  (I 
had  heard  that  he  loved  her  passionately).  ‘Per- 
petually,’ said  he.  ‘ My  wife  had  a particular 
reverence  for  cleanliness,  and  desired  the  praise  of 
neatness  in  her  dress  and  furniture,  as  many  ladies 
do,  till  they  become  troublesome  to  their  best  friends, 
slaves  to  their  own  bosoms,  and  only  sigh  for  the 
hour  of  sweeping  their  husbands  out  of  the  house  as 
dirt  and  useless  lumber.  ‘ A clean  floor  is  so  com- 
fortable ! ’ she  would  say,  by  way  of  twitting  ; till 
at  last  I told  her  that  I thought  we  had  had  talk 
enough  about  th c floor,  wo  would  now  have  a touch 
at  the  ceiling.'  ” 

It  has  been  said  that  in  drawing  up  a plan  for  the 
work  of  a house,  it  is  a great  economy  to  divide  the 
work ; and  when  doing  this  it  should,  if  possible,  bo 
arranged  that  the  various  members  of  the  family 
should  bear  the  responsibility  of  their  special  duties. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  not  only  relievo 


the  mistress  from  anxiety,  but  it  will  prevent  friction. 
In  these  days  wo  hear  loud  complaints  of  the  mis- 
demeanours of  domestic  servants.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  (in  small  households  especially)  servants  would 
do  much  better  if  they  were  trusted  more ; had  a 
clear  idea  given  of  what  was  expected  of  them ; 
and,  so  long  as  they  did  what  was  required,  were 
left  alone  P The  domestic  servant  who  knows  that 
every  day  will  bring  its  appointed  task,  and  that 
when  that  task  is  accomplished  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  rest,  has  an  inducement  to  do 
her  best,  and  to  be  industrious ; but  the  domestic 
who  feels  that  her  work  will  never  be  done,  and 
that  when  one  task  is  out  of  hand  another  will  be 
found,  has  no  encouragement  to  work  hard.  The 
worst  thing  that  a mistress  can  do  with  a servant 
is  to  “ nag  ” her ; the  best  thing  is  to  trust  her. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  human  nature  both  in 
mistresses  and  servants.  The  best  that  is  in  us  all, 
responds  to  trust ; the  worst  that  is  in  us  all,  makes 
itself  manifest  when  we  are  distrusted  and  “ rubbed 
the  wrong  way.”  The  mistress  who  will  arrive  at  a 
clear  idea  in  her  own  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
every  day,  every  week,  and  every  month;  plan  and 
divide  the  work  so  that  a portion  shall  be  done  at 
the  right  time,  giving  each  worker  an  allotted  task, 
will  usually  find  that  the  work  will  be  done  without 
inconvenience,  and  that  the  worker  is  happy  and 
contented.  After  laying  down  her  plan,  the  mis- 
tress must,  of  course,  exercise  constant  and  regular 
supervision ; and,  if  she  is  wise,  she  will  never  let 
the  least  omission  or  carelessness  pass  unnoticed  ; 
but  she  will  leave  the  responsibility  to  the  worker, 
and,  so  long  as  the  work  is  properly  done,  will  say 
nothing.  In  this  way  she  may  do  much  to  make 
the  domestic  machine  work  smoothly. 

Nor  must  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  a plan  of 
work  is  necessary  only  in  households  where  there 
are  servants  to  attend  to  the  actual  details.  In 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  households  the  mistress 
has  to  do  her  own  work.  It  is  quite  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  homes  thus  managed  are  not  amongst 
the  most  comfortable  in  the  land.  To  increase  the 
number  of  servants  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the 
happiness  of  the  home  will  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased, or  the  work  more  efficiently  done.  Never- 
theless, a mistress  who  does  her  own  work  should  not 
dispense  with  a plan,  because  by  means  of  a plan  she 
may  make  her  work  easier,  dividing  it  equally,  so  that 
to-day’s  ease  shall  not  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  to- 
morrow’s excessive  fatigue,  nor  neglect  of  one  detail 
be  the  result  of  attention  to  another. 

The  mistress  who  thus  does  her  own  work,  and 
carefully  draws  up  a plan  of  the  same,  will  gain 
a view  of  it  as  a whole,  which  will  enable  her 
to  lighten  her  labour  in  many  respects.  If  she 
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simply  works  on  from  day  to  day  doing  her  allotted 
tasks  according  to  the  old  methods,  she  will  never 
obtain  this  general  view,  because,  to  use  a well- 
known  expression,  she  will  not  be  able  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  Once  let  her  carefully  plan 
out  her  work,  and  she  will  see  where  she  can  save 
steps  and  save  labour.  Scheming  is  better  than 
working,  and  for  want  of  a little  scheming  many 
mistresses  waste  their  energies,  and  wear  themselves 
out  long  before  they  need  do  so.  Part  of  this 
scheming,  it  must  be  understood,  shows  itself  in  get- 
ting the  best  tools  for  work.  In  these  days  there 
are  numbers  of  labour-saving  appliances,  such  as 
chopping  machines,  potato  parers,  egg  whisks,  apple 
coroi’s,  carpet  sweepers,  knife  cleaners,  washing  and 
wringing  machines,  &c.  &c.,  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a misti-ess  who  does  her  own 
work.  For  the  most  part  they  cost  little,  and  soon 
pay  for  themselves  in  saving  time  and  strength. 
Yet  the  mistress  who  never  looks  at  her  work 
as  a whole,  nor  tries  to  arrange  it  wisely,  is  not 
likely  to  make  an  effort  to  procux-e  these  good 
things. 

The  plan  of  work  and  the  division  of  labour  to  be 
laid  down  must,  of  course,  vary  in  every  household, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  family,  the  size  of 
the  establishment,  the  means  at  disposal,  and  the 
style  of  living.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw 
up  any  plan  which  would  suit  all  requirements ; 
this  is  a business  which  every  mistress  must  per- 
form for  hei'self.  Nevertheless,  something  may  be 
said  about  the  supervision  of  a mistress  with  regard 
to  household  work ; the  food-supply  of  the  household, 
and  also  the  household  expenditure  and  the  clothing, 
being  dealt  with  separately. 

In  ever}-  household,  no  matter  what  its  size,  there 
is  a certain  standard  at  which  a mistress  may  aim ; 
and  a best  way  of  doing  everything,  which  she 
should  keep  in  view.  There  are  daily  duties  and 
there  are  weekly  duties  which  have  to  be  perfonned ; 
and  the  ideal  of  management  is  that  every  part  of  a 
house,  and  every  article  it  contains  which  needs 
cleaning,  shall  receive  attention  once  a week.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  it  will  be  an  assistance  if  a sort  of 
broad  programme  is  drawn  up  of  what  a mistress 
should  aim  at  in  arranging  the  work  of  her  house- 
hold. The  way  in  which  this  programme  should  be 
carried  out  will  be  separately  discussed.  But  if  the 
mistress  has  a clear  idea  of  the  work  which  she 
would  wish  to  be  done,  that  is  half  the  battle,  and 
she  can  at  her  leisure  divide  the  details  amongst  the 
workers  who  are  under  her  control,  and  can  fix  the 
time  at  which  each  shall  receive  attention.  House- 
hold work  is  never  properly  done  unloss  it  is  done 
in  a woman's  head  before  women’s  lingers  moddle 
with  it.  ‘ 


Work  to  be  Done  Every  Day. — Have  all 
passages,  halls,  and  approaches  to  the  house  tho-  i 
roughly  cleaned,  door-mats  shaken,  stairs  swept  and 
dusted.  This  work  should  be  done  early  in  the  day,  1 
and  during  its  progress  all  doox’s  leading  out  of  the 
passages  should  be  shut.  Handles,  brass  knockers, 
and  similar  articles  should  be  bi-ightened ; lamps, 
gas-globes,  and  similar  trifles  which  are  in  the 
passage  should  bo  dusted ; and  floor-cloths  or  oil- 
cloths and  tiled  floors  should  be  wiped  over  eveiy  $ 

Have  all  bedx-oonxs  and  beds  aired  thoroughly.  1 
It  should  be  a rule  that  every  member  of  the  house-  I 
hold  should,  before  leaving  the  bedroom,  open  the  ■ 
window,  top  and  bottom,  and  turn  down  the  bed.  1 
The  mistress  should  see  that  tho  maids  do  this  as  ff 
well  as  the  members  of  the  family.  To  do  it,  have 
two  chairs  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ; take  the 
quilt,  blankets,  and  sheets  off  singly  and  lay  them 
on  the  chairs,  and  turn  the  bed  back.  After  being 
exposed  to  the  fi’esh  air  for  two  or  three  hours, 
the  beds  and  mattresses  may  be  turned  over, 
the  beds  made,  and  the  bedi’ooms  then  put  in 
order  and  dusted.  The  chamber  ware  should  be  : 
scalded  with  hot  water,  and  dried  with  a soft  cloth. 
Bedrooms  not  in  use  should  be  aired  and  dusted.  On  , 
wet  days  bedroom  windows  should  be  kept  open  only  . 
a short  time  ; at  all  times  they  should  be  closed  be-  # 
fore  sunset.  Befoi’e  dark,  beds  should  be  turned  ' 
down,  slops  emptied,  watei’-jugs  filled,  and  blinds 
drawn  down. 

Have  all  sitting-rooms  which  are  in  use,  aii’ed, 
lightly  swept  with  short  brush  and  dust-pan  to  take 
up  the  pieces,  dusted,  and  put  in  order.  Be  careful  ■ 
that  whenever  a grate  is  cleaned,  a large  piece  of  L 
coarse  cloth  (kept  for  the  purposo)  shall  be  laid  on  , 
the  cax’pet  in  front  of  the  hearth ; and  let  the  house- 
maid’s  box,  black-lead  brushes,  &c.,  be  placed  on  - i 
this,  not  on  the  carpet.  Sitting-rooms  not  in  use  • ; 
should  also  be  aired  and  dusted.  Thorough  daily  K 
dusting  preserves  furniture,  and  gives  it  a “ well-  £. 
kept  ” look.  At  the  same  time,  after  sweeping  or  | 
“ taking  up  pieces,”  a room  should  not  be  dusted  till  ; 
the  dust  has  had  time  to  settle.  To  keep  furniture  2 : 
in  good  condition,  it  should  be  rubbed  briskly  every 
time  it  is  dusted.  Constant  attention  in  this  parti-* 
cular  does  moi'e  for  furniture  than  any  amount  of 
polishing-cream. 

Pay  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  kitchen,  lai'ders, 
and  scullery  every  morning.  For  this  visit  let  it  bo  ■ 
tho  rule  that  the  maid  shall  be  clean,  tidy,  have  on  a . 
clean  white  apron,  and  be  provided  with  a list  of  8 
articles  which  are  needed  (if  any),  and  with  a second 
list  of  goods  sent  iu  on  the  previous  day,  such  as  tho 
weight  of  joints  of  meat.  This  socond  list  the  mis- 
tress who  does  not  pny  ready  money  for  her  supplies 
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will  find  useful  for  checking  tradesmen’s  bills.  A 
mistress  ought  to  regard  it  as  a mark  of  disrespect 
to  herself  if  a servant  waits  to  receive  orders,  or 
seeks  hor  presence  at  any  time,  when  untidy  or 
dirty.  The  personal  neatness  of  the  domestics  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a well-ordered 
household.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done,  because  a clever  clean  girl  will 
keep  herself  clean  while  she  does  the  dirtiest  work, 
and  a dirty  incapable  girl  would  make  herself  not 
tit  to  be  seen  while  washing  a saucer.  One  of  the 
most  effectual  ways  of  impressing  the  importance  of 
personal  neatness  upon  the  mind  of  the  servant,  is  to 
make  it  a rule  that  she  must  not  consult  her  mistress 
unless  she  is  neat. 

Arrange  for  the  utilisation  of  every  particle  of 
food.  Have  the  shelves  of  the  larder  made  tidy, 
and  the  bread-pan  wiped  out  daily.  Have  the  floors 
of  the  kitchen  and  scullery  washed,  and  the  dresser 
dusted  every  day.  Let  all  refuse  be  burnt ; let  the 
cinder-sifter  be  kept  standing  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  the  ashes  be  put  into  it  as  they  are  taken  up. 
Servants  will  not  object  to  this  if  the  cinder-sifter  is 
painted  and  made  presentable.  Do  not  allow  any- 
thing that  is  damp,  or  any  vegetable  matter,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  dustbin.  Make  it  a rule  that 
the  water  in  which  greens  have  been  boiled  shall 
not  be  thrown  down  the  sink;  it  must  be  left  to 
get  cold,  then  poured  out  on  the  ground  outside 
the  house.  Should  a bad  smell  arise  from  the  sink, 
have  half  a pound  or  so  of  chloride  of  lime  put  over 
the  trap,  and  let  the  water  run.  Let  boiling  water 
be  poured  down  the  sink  after  every  “ washing-up,” 
and  let  the  sink  be  scrubbed  down  every  day  with 
boiling  water  and  soft  soap.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have 
a large  lump  of  soda,  weighing  half  a pound  or 
more,  kept  in  the  sink  always.  It  will  need  to  be 
renewed  every  other  day  or  so ; but  if  of  a good  size 
it  will  dissolve  slowly,  and  will  help  to  prevent  the 
drain-pipes  being  clogged  with  grease.  Have  bones 
left  from  joints  always  broken  up  and  boiled  for 
stock,  and  then  burnt ; if  they  are  left  in  the 
cellar,  they  will  cause  a bad  smell.  Do  not  permit 
dirty  cloths,  towels,  or  dusters  to  be  thrown  aside 
wet  or  damp  ; if  they  are,  they  will  cause  a fusty 
smell,  and  will  get  mildewed. 

Let  all  saucepans,  kitchen  utensiis,  dishes,  plates, 
glass,  knives  and  forks,  be  cleaned  and  put  away  as 
soon  as  done  with.  There  will  never  be  anything 
but  confusion  in  a house  whore  dirty  things  are 
allowed  to  accumulate.  “Clear  as  you  go,”  is  a 
maxim  which  a mistress  should  impress  on  those 
about  her.  It  has  already  been  enforced  in  a previous 
article  dealing  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen, 
where  directions  are  also  given  as  to  the  best  way  of 
washing  dishes.  It  may  be  repeated  here,  however, 
D 


that  a mistress  is  quite  reasonable  who  insists  upon 
the  kitchen  being  kept  tidy.  The  kitchen  is  the  key 
of  the  house,  and  a maid  who  never  has  her  kitchen 
tidy,  will  do  all  her  work  in  a muddling  fashion. 
Yet  a kitchen  that  is  kept  tidy  by  having  everything 
put  away  as  soon  as  done  with,  needs  very  little 
clearing.  Consequently  to  keep  a kitchen  tidy  is  to 
save  time,  strength,  and  labour.  Is  ever  allow  dirty 
brooms,  dirty  dusters,  or  dirty  towels  to  be  used  for 
any  kind  of  work,  and  arrange  that  kitchen  proper- 
ties are  kept  strictly  for  their  proper  uses.  Insist 
upon  it  that  the  servants  of  the  household  are  neatly 
and  suitably  dressed  always. 

Have  the  back-door  and  back  entrances  fastened 
up  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and  let  all  who  wish  to  enter 
knock  at  the  front-door.  If  this  rule  were  observed, 
there  would  be  fewer  robberies  to  mourn  over. 

Have  the  water-closet  flushed  every  morning, 
and  never  allow  hair,  orange-peel,  or  any  extraneous 
rubbish  to  be  thrown  down  it. 

Do  not  allow  anything  whatever  to  be  sold  by 
any  member  of  the  family,  excepting  the  mistress 
herself.  A mistress  who  permits  servants  to  sell 
rubbish,  is  doing  what  she  can  to  encourage  dis- 
honesty. 

Even  in  households  where  ready  money  is  paid  for 
supplies  generally,  it  is  not  unusual  for  milk  and  some- 
times for  bread  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  and  paid  for 
weekly.  When  this  is  done,  the  maid  who  receives 
the  goods  should  be  provided  with  a slate  or  memo- 
randum hook,  and  should  be  required  to  set  down 
every  day  the  quantities  delivered.  From  this  book 
the  mistress  should  check  the  weekly  bills.  It 
should  be  the  rule  that  no  orders  should  be  given  to 
tradesmen  except  in  writing,  and  over  the  signature 
of  the  mistress.  • 

Work  to  be  Done  Weekly. — Fix  a day  and 
hour  for  the  thorough  and  special  cleaning  of  every 
room  and  every  comer  of  the  house. 

If  the  supply  of  linen  will  permit  of  it,  have  the 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  changed  every  week.  If 
this  is  too  great  a luxury,  arrange  an  order  in  which 
the  linen  is  to  be  regularly  changed. 

Sort  and  count  the  clothes  for  the  wash,  and  deal 
with  them  according  to  custom. 

Fix  a day  and  hour  for  all  drawers  and  cupboards 
to  be  cleaned  and  tidied  ; for  brushes  to  be  washed  ; 
silver  and  plate  to  be  cleaned  and  counted ; sinks 
and  drains  to  be  flushed  (a  mistress  should  always 
sec  with  her  own  eyes  that  this  is  done) ; the  boiler, 
the  oven,  and  the  kitchen  flues  to  be  cleaned  out.  All 
saucepans,  pots  and  pans,  pails,  tins,  &c.,  should  bo 
thoroughly  scoured,  outside  and  inside,  once  a week. 
Dirty  clothes  which  have  been  washed  and  ironed 
should  bo  aired  and  mended  every  week. 
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Insist  upon  it  that  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold observes  personal  cleanliness.  It  is  of  little 
use  for  the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  to  be  cleaned 
and  ventilated,  if  the  people  who  live  in  them  do  not 
wash  frequently,  and  change  their  garments  regu- 
larly. A mistress,  therefore,  is  justified  in  regarding 
the  performance  of  this  duty  as  a detail  which  comes 
under  her  j urisdiction. 

Oversight. — Such,  very  broadly  stated,  are  the 
details  that  every  mistress  should  endeavour  to  have 
carried  out  in  her  household,  and  inattention  thereto 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  houses  fall  below  the 
highest  standard  in  cleanliness.  Mistresses  have  an 
idea  that  perfection  is  impossible,  because  servants 
fail  to  do  their  duty.  The  actual  performance  of  the 
task  may  devolve  upon  the  servant,  but  the  mistress 
should  see  that  work  is  done,  should  be  able  to 
say  when  it  is  well  done,  and  to  direct  how  it  should 
be  done.  If  mistresses  were  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  details  of  household  work,  servants  would 
soon  become  so.  Very  fortunately,  mistresses  are 
beginning  to  see  this,  and  they  are  taking  pains  to 
educate  themselves  and  their  daughters  in  this 
direction.  There  is  reason  to  hope  therefore  that, 
in  the  future,  things  will  be  much  better  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

In  trying  to  draw  up  a plan  of  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold, in  accordance  with  which  some  one  person  shall 
be  made  responsible  for  every  duty  which  has  to  be 
performed,  the  mistress  will  find  it  a great  assistance 
to  write  down  for  each  servant  a plain  statement  of 
the  work  which  is  to  be  done  every  day,  the  extra 
work  which  is  to  be  done  every  week,  and  the  rules 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  household.  Both 
the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  such  a written  plan  for  it,  will  however  be  dis- 
cussed more  at  length  separately,  and  need  not  be 
entered  upon  here.  There  is  also  so  much  to  be  said 
about  the  establishment  and  cultivation  of  satis- 
factory relations  between  the  mistress  and  the 
servants  of  a household,  that  it  may  be  well  in  this 
place  only  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  duty  of  a mistress  to  care  for  the  health 
and  real  happiness  of  her  servants  as  well  as  of  her 
children,  and  to  reserve  this  important  portion  of 
a mistress’s  duties  and  responsibilities — the  rela- 
tion of  Mistress  and  Servants— for  treatment  by 
itself. 

Home  Touches. — It  will  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever—if  the  home  is  to  be  elegant  and  refined,  as 
well  as  clean  and  orderly — that  the  work  of  the 
mistress  is  dono  when  the  plan  of  work  is  arranged. 
After  the  work  of  the  servant  is  perfectly  done,  the 
careful  active  mistress  will  find  a thousand  and  one 


tasks  which  wait  for  her  busy  fingers ; and  the  fact 
that  the  servant  knows  that  the  mistress  will  attend 
to  these  tasks,  will  furnish  her  with  an  incentive  to 
perfection  in  her  work.  The  little  finishing-touches, 
the  small  elegances,  the  tasteful  arrangements,  the 
dainty  details,  the  provisions  for  comfort  or  plea- 
sure, must  either  come  from  the  mistress  or  be  absent 
altogether.  Yet  it  is  the  presence  of  these  innumer- 
able trifles  which  makes  the  difference  between  a 
home  and  a lodging.  To  look  after  them  occupies 
much  time  and  labour ; and  sometimes  the  mistress, 
after  attending  to  the  numberless  details,  feels  in- 
clined to  grumble,  because  “ there  is  nothing  to  show 
for  the  trouble  she  has  taken.”  If  she  were  to  leave 
her  work  undone,  there  would  be  something  to  show, 
however.  All  the  cosiness,  the  home-feeling,  the 
soothing  influences,  which  before  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  spot,  would  have  left  it,  and  bare  utility 
would  reign  supreme.  Let  her,  when  she  is  dis- 
posed to  grow  weary  of  her  work,  remember  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  great  English  writer : — 

“ The  making  of  a true  home  is  really  the  pecu- 
liar and  inalienable  right  of  the  mistress  of  the 
household — a right  which  no  man  can  take  from 
her ; for  a man  can  no  more  make  a home  than 
a drone  can  make  a hive.  He  can  build  a castle 
or  a palace;  but,  poor  creature!  bo  he  wise  as  : 
Solomon  and  rich  as  Croesus,  he  cannot  turn  it  into 
a home.  No  masculine  mortal  can  do  that.  It  is 
a woman,  and  only  a woman — a woman  all  by  her-  ^ 
self  if  she  likes,  and  without  any  man  to  help  her — 1 
who  can  turn  a house  into  a home.  ...  I think  8 
for  a woman  to  fail  to  make  and  keep  a happy  home,  8 
is  to  be  a ‘ failure  ’ in  a truer  sense  than  to  have  I 
failed  to  catch  a husband.” 

Superintendence.  — Having  arranged  for  the* 
orderly  performance  of  the  work  of  the  house,  and  k 
done  what  she  can  to  make  all  the  dwellers  under  her  5 
roof  good  and  happy,  it  devolves  upon  the  mistress  8 
of  a household  to  see  that  the  members  of  the  family  X! 
are  properly  clothed,  to  make  provision  for  daily  ? 
meals  and  special  occasions,  and  to  see  that  all  {j 
household  goods  are  cared  for  and  kept  in  good® 
condition.  The  details  for  all  work  of  this  kind  are* 
given  in  this  volume  under  separate  headings : it  £j 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  speak  of  them  • 
here,  except  to  say  that  it  is  most  necessary  andf 
most  desirable  that  the  mistress  of  a well-ordered  £ 
house  should  be  complete  mistress  of  every  depart-  : 
mont  of  work  of  this  sort.  If  the  mistress  under-  £ 
stands  bow  work  should  be  done  : how  food  should  ■ 
be  chosen,  cooked,  and  served : how  clothes  should, 
be  made  and  cared  for  ; how  rooms  should  be  cleaned,  I 
&c.,  the  probability  is  that  these  various  points  will 
receive  duo  attention.  But  if  a servant  has  to  bo 
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brain  as  well  as  hand  in  household  work,  there  is 
sure  to  be  misfortune  and  confusion. 

A servant  very  soon  discovers  whether  or  not 
her  mistress  comprehends  the  details  of  household 
management.  An  experienced  worker  can  tell  from 
the  way  in  which  her  mistress  walks  into  a room 
after  it  has  been  cleaned,  whether  or  not  that  mis- 
tress knows  what  is  meant  by  “ cleaning  a room.”  A 
mistress  who  does  not  know,  will  take  in  the  general 
aspoct  of  the  apartment,  and  if  things  look  spick  and 
span  on  the  top,  will  be  quite  satisfied.  A mistress 
who  knows,  will  look  at  the  back  legs  of  the  tables 
and  chairs,  will  turn  up  the  mats,  will  draw  her 
finger  along  the  out-of-the-way  ledge3,  and  examine 
the  windows,  not  in  the  lower  panes  of  glass,  which 
any  one  can  see,  but  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  top- 
most panes — the  part  which  is  neatly  concealed  by 
the  blind.  A maid  who  had  seen  her  mistress  ex- 
amine a room  in  these  places,  would  never  imagine 
that  she  could  do  her  work  in  a slipshod  way  without 
any  one  being  the  wiser.  If  she  were  a capable 
person,  she  would  prefer  to  know  that  if  her  work 
were  well  done  its  excellence  would  be  appreciated. 

Having  secured  cleanliness  and  order,  the  mistress 
should  next  endeavour  to  make  her  rooms  as  pretty, 
comfortable,  and  attractive  as  may  be.  Beauty  has 
a refining  influence  on  character,  and  mistresses 
make  a great  mistake  who  think  they  have  done  all 
that  is  required  of  them  when  they  have  waged  war 
with  dust  and  dirt,  and  set  all  their  chairs  straight 
against  the  wall.  Good  taste  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  mere  expenditure  in  making  a house 
charming,  and  mistresses  who  will  accustom  them- 
selves to  think  every  purchase  well  over  before 
they  make  it,  to  keep  their  e}’es  open  to  see  what 
is  most  likely  to  suit  them,  to  consider  whether 
what  they  buy  will  harmonise  or  contrast  effectively 
with  the  colour  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  stand, 
and  determinedly  refrain  from  buying  cheap  things 
because  they  are  cheap,  will  in  a very  short  time 
find  that  their  homes  are  gradually  becoming  more 
attractive,  though  they  have  not  consciously  spent 
very  much  money  upon  them.  In  these  days 
pictures  of  a really  high  class,  ornaments  of  really 
superior  excellence,  and  books  capable  of  solacing 
many  a weary  hour,  arc  to  bo  bought  for  a very 
trifling  outlay,  so  that  the  possession  of  very 
moderate  means  docs  not  necessitate  entire  absence 
of  beauty.  To  achieve  beauty,  we  need  most  of  all 
to  have  the  eye  to  sec  it,  and  this  comes  partly  by 
nature,  but  also  partly  by  education.  The  mistress 
who  will  resolve  to  have  her  house  pretty,  will  have 
gone  a long  way  towards  making  it  so. 

Happiness.— With  regard  to  the  duty  of  a mis- 
tress to  make  the  people  with  whom  she  has  to  do 


happy,  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a few 
lines  written  by  a woman  who  has  devoted  many 
years  of  her  life  to  helping  others.  The  lines  are 
taken  from  a delightful  book,  called  “ The  Duties  of 
Women,”  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  and  they 
are  addressed  to  mistresses  of  households.  Miss 
Cobbe  says  : — “ When  the  mistress  of  a house  has 
done  all  she  can  to  prevent  the  suffering,  mental  or 
physical,  of  any  creature  under  her  roof,  there 
remains  still  a delightful  field  for  her  ability  in 
actually  giving  pleasure.  We  all  know  that  life  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  little  pleasures  and  little  pains; 
and  how  many  of  the  former  are  in  the  power  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  to  provide,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  calculate.  But  let  any  clever  woman 
simply  take  it  to  heart  to  make  everybody  about 
her  as  happy  as  she  can,  and  I believe  the  result 
will  be  wonderful.  Let  her  see  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  they  have  the  rooms  they  like  best ; the 
little  articles  of  furniture  and  ornament  they  prefer. 
Let  her  order  meals  with  a careful  forethought  for 
their  tastes,  and  for  the  necessities  of  their  health ; 
seeing  that  every  one  has  what  ho  desires,  and 
making  him  feel  that  his  tastes  have  been  re- 
membered. Let  her  not  disdain  to  pay  such  atten- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  chairs  and  sofas  of  the 
family  dwelling- rooms  as  that  every  individual  may 
be  comfortably  placed,  and  feel  that  he  or  she  has  not 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.  And,  after  all  these  cares, 
let  her  tiy  not  so  much  to  make  her  rooms  splendid 
and  admirable,  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  habitable 
and  comfortable  for  those  who  arc  to  occupy  them. 

“ Then,  for  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
which  depends  so  immensely  on  the  tone  of  the 
mistress,  I will  venture  to  make  one  recommenda- 
tion— let  it  be  as  gay  as  ever  she  can  make  it. 
There  are  numbers  of  excellent  women— the  salt  of 
the  earth  who  are  in  a constant  state  of  anxiety 
and  care ; and  perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  feeble 
health,  find  it  difficult  to  get  through  their  duties 
except  in  a dolorous  fashion.  Houses  where  theso 
women  reign  seem  always  under  a cloud,  with  rain 
impending.  Now,  I conceive  that  good,  and  even 
high,  animal  spirits  are  amongst  the  most  blessed  of 
possessions — actual  wings  to  bear  us  up  over  the 
(lusty  or  muddy  roads  of  l'ife  ; and  I think  that  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  a household  is  not  only  in- 
definitely to  add  to  its  happiness,  but  also  to  make 
all  duties  comparatively  light  and  easy.  Thus, 
however  naturally  depressed  a mistress  may  bo,  I 
think  she  ought  to  struggle  to  bo  cheerful,  and  to 
take  pains  never  to  quench  the  blessed  spirits  of  her 
children  or  her  guests.  All  of  us  who  live  in  great 
cities  get  into  a sort  of  subdued  cheerfulness  of  tone ; 
wo  are  neither  very  sad  nor  very  glad.  I wish  we 
could  be  more  really  light  of  heart.” 
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One  reason  why  the  mistress  should  spare  no  pains 
to  order  the  house  wisely,  and  at  the  samo  time  to 
manage  the  servants  judiciously,  so  that  they  shall 
he  contented  and  settled,  is  that  by  this  means  the 
comfort,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  husband  and 
children  will  be  secured.  After  ail,  it  is  for  husband, 
wife,  and  children  that  the  home  exists ; and  if  they 
suffer,  the  home  cannot  bo  pronounced  a success.  The 
husband  is  tho  head  of  the  house,  and  his  comfort  and 
his  wishes  will  always  be  the  principal  consideration 
with  an  affectionate,  sensible  woman.  Now,  as  a rule, 
domestic  disturbances  and  annoyances  are  most  pain- 
ful to  men.  They  are  made  quite  anxious  and  un- 
settled when,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  business, 
they  have  to  encounter  worries  and  complainings  at 
home ; while  they  appreciate  most  thoroughly  the 
calm  and  peace  which  prevail  when  all  the  members 
of  the  household  are  contented  and  satisfied.  In 
drawing  up  her  plan,  therefore,  for  household  man- 
agement, tho  mistress  ought  to  consider  the  master 
before  every  one.  If  he  is  a busy  man,  and  has  duties 
apart  from  the  household  (as  most  men  have),  she 
should,  if  she  can,  so  arrange  matters  that  he  shall 
enjoy  the  results  of  her  good  management,  without 
needing  to  trouble  about  the  methods  employed  to 
attain  them.  When  he  is  at  home  she  will  try  to 
keep  in  the  background  all  sign  of  bustle  and  effort, 
and  do  what  in  her  lies  to  induce  cheerfulness  and 
rest.  By  this  means  she  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
him  for  the  work  which  he  has  to  do.  Nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  make  a man  strong  and  indepen- 
dent abroad,  than  the  knowledge  that  he  has  a 
strong  friend  and  helpmeet  at  home. 

So  also  with  the  children.  When  a house  is  ill- 
managed,  they  are  the  first  to  suffer,  chiefly  because 
they  are  more  defenceless  than  any  one.  It  is  quite 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  numbers  of  little  children, 
belonging  to  well-to-do  homes,  who  are  neglected  and 
injudiciously  treated,  to  the  injury  of  health  and 
character,  simply  because  their  attendants  are  not  in 
accord  with  their  mother,  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
What  the  requirements  of  children  are,  will  be,  of 
course,  dealt  with  fully  elsewhere.  Yet  it  ought  to  bo 
understood  that  no  one  can  relieve  a mother  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  own  children  ; no  other  duty  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  tho  way  of  the  maternal 
duties.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  mistresses  who 
think  that  they  have  reliable,  good  servants,  permit 
themselves  to  hand  over  the  charge  of  their  children 
to  these  people,  and  busy  themselves  with  public 
or  philanthropic  work.  The  consequence  of  such 
abandonment  of  duty  is  often  most  disastrous. 
Every  philanthropist  could  tell  sad  tales  of  childi-en 
who  have  gone  to  the  bad,  whilo  their  mothers  were 
occupied  in  looking  after  tho  homeless  and  the  lost. 
Let  it  bo  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  the  first  duty 


of  a mother  and  a mistress  is  to  care  for  her  own  hus- 
band, to  protect  her  own  children,  and  to  look  well 
after  the  ways  of  her  own  household.  She  should 
not  limit  herself  to  these,  for  charity  should  not  end 
at  homo  ; yet  it  should  most  certainly  begin  there. 


Outside  Claims. — Obvious  though  this  truth 
is,  it  is  yet  so  liable  to  be  abused,  that  a word 
ought  to  be  said  about  charity  and  duty  not 
ending  at  home  for  the  mistress  of  a household. 
There  are  numbers  of  men,  who  consider  them- 
selves very  affectionate  husbands  and  reasonable 
“masters,”  who  hold  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  if  a woman  does  her  duty  in  her  own  home, 
she  has  done  all  that  is  required  of  her ; that  she 
ought  to  rest  and  be  satisfied,  and  not  concern 
herself  with  anything  beyond.  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  a woman  ought , as  a human  being,  to  use 
the  influence  she  possesses,  and  to  try  to  increase 
that  influence,  in  order  that  she  may  help  on  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth.  The  fact  that  she  is  the 
mistress  of  a household,  by  no  means  relieves  her 
of  her  obligations  to  her  fellows.  And,  apart  from 
this,  experience  has  shown  that  the  notion  of  some 
men,  that  women  ought  to  limit  themselves  to 
home,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  mistresses  of 
households  break  down  in  health,  nerve,  and  self- 
control,  and  become  poor,  weakly,  spiritless  creatures, 
long  before  their  life-work  is  half  done. 

Men  ought  to  remember  that  household  manage- 
ment is  very  monotonous,  nerve-trying  work.  It 
consists  of  endless  attention  to  small  details,  and, 
as  a great  philosopher  has  told  us,  “ absorption  in 
small  details  is  tho  death  of  the  higher  life.”  House- 
hold management  is  a task  which  men  could  not 
bear  to  undertake  day  after  day,  and  do  nothing  else. 
Some  of  them,  when  they  are  compelled  by  untoward 
circumstances  to  take  up  a woman’s  duty  for  a time, 
grow  weary  beyond  expression,  and  long  for  a 
change.  The  experience  ought  to  convince  them 
that  women  also  need  a change.  Yet  these  very 
men  will  thoughtlessly  condemn  tho  wives  whom 
thejr  truly  love  to  a monotonous  existence,  and 
think  they  are  displaying  both  commonsense  and 
kindness  by  discouraging  women  from  taking  an 
interest  in  public  or  philanthropic  affairs.  All  the 
time,  this  identical  outside  interest  would  supply  tho 
change,  which  would  give  strength  and  nerve  for 
renewed  effort. 

There  are  numbers  of  women,  now  broken-down, 
dissatisfied,  aimloss,  nerveless  beings,  who  might 
have  been  strong,  helpful,  and  capable,  if  at  the 
crit  ical  moment  their  husbands  had  encouraged  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  some  worthy  object  outside 
their  own  homes.  But  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  of  average  strength  and  intellect  to  keep  on 
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year  after  year  in  the  same  weary  round  of  detail, 
while  from  time  to  time  the  demands  made  upon  her 
increase,  has  been  proved  again  and  again;  and 
husbands  who  are  wise  will  think  of  this. 

Social  Duties.— Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
mistresses  of  households  have  social  duties  de- 
volving upon  them,  in  addition  to  everything 
else.  Some  women,  indeed,  regard  their  social 
duties  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  devote 
all  their  thoughts  and  energies  to  “the  cultiva- 
tion of  a select  circle  of  acquaintance,”  to  making 
calls,  and  giving  entertainments.  To  act  thus  is 
to  aim  at  a very  small  end ; yet  it  is  equally 
mistaken  to  neglect  altogether  the  claims  of  ac- 
quaintance. “ The  best  ornaments  of  a house  are 
the  friends  who  frequent  it ; ” and  the  household 
friends,  the  family  friends,  the  people  who  sympathise 
with  us  in  sorrow  and  joy,  and  who  hold  us  up  when 
we  are  in  danger  of  drooping,  are  almost  invariably 
made — or,  if  not  made,  retained — by  the  women  of 
the , family.  The  friends  made  by  men  in  business 
or  in  public  resorts  seldom  abide.  They  are  friends 
to-day  and  strangers  to-morrow.  But  the  friends 
who  are  made  by  women,  remain. 

Sometimes  heads  of  households  imagine  that  they 
can  dispense  with  friends,  that  their  resources  are 
sufficient  for  their  neods,  and  that  they  can  get  on 
alone.  Those  who  feel  thus  sink  into  grooves  ; they 
become  narrow  and  blind.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to 
mix  with  our  fellows,  and  especially  good  in  house- 
holds where  there  are  young  people  growing  up. 
Mistresses  of  households  therefore  should  consider  it 
their  duty  to  .make  friends,  and  to  choose  them 
wisely.  Now,  the  way  to  make  friends  is  to  show 
ourselves  friendly.  It  is  quite  possible  to  do  this 
without  running  into  any  unreasonable  expense,  by 
simply  avoiding  all  pretence,  disregarding  appear- 
ances, and  being  hospitable  within  our  means.  The 
details  associated  with  entertainments  thus  managed 
will  be  considered  separately. 

Care  of  Animals. — While  caring  thus  for  the 
home,  and  the  people  belonging  to  it,  the  mistress  of 
a house  should  not  forget  to  take  under  her  special 
protection  all  dumb  animals  kept  in  the  house. 
Perhaps  in  this  connection  we  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  again  the  eloquent  words  written  bv  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe.  a great  friend  of  dumb 
animals.  They  "are  as  follows  : — 

“ Mistresses  of  homes ! don’t  let  there  be  a dog,  or 
a cat,  or  a donkey,  or  any  other  creature,  in  or  about 
} our  homes,  which  shrinks  when  a man  or  a woman 
approaches  it.  The  responsibility  for  this  state  of 
things,  when  it  exists,  lies  primarily  with  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house.  She  must  not  only  direct  her 


servants,  but  see  that  her  directions  be  carried  out, 
in  the  way  of  affording  water  and  food  and  needful 
exercise.  A pretty  ‘ Kingdom  of  Heaven  ’ some 
houses  would  be  if  the  poor  brutes  could  speak; 
houses  possibly  with  prayers  going  on  twice  a day, 
and  grace  said  carefully  before  meals — and  all  the 
time  the  children’s  birds  and  rabbits  left  untended  in 
foul  cages  without  fresh  food ; mice  thrown  out  of 
the  traps  on  the  tire  ; aged  or  diseased  cats  or  super- 
fluous puppies  given  to  boys  to  destroy  in  any  cruel 
way’ ; fowls  for  the  consumption  of  the  house  care- 
lessly and  barbarously'  killed ; and,  worst  of  all,  the 
poor  house-dog,  or  noble  old  mastiff  or  retriever, 
condemned  for  life  to  the  penalties  which  we  should 
think  too  severe  for  the  worst  of  malefactors — chained 
up  by  the  neck  through  all  the  long  bright  summer 
days  under  a burning  sun,  with  its  water-trough 
unfilled  for  days ; or  through  the  winter’s  frost  in 
some  dark  sunless  comer,  freezing  with  cold  and 
in  agonies  of  rheumatism  for  want  of  straw,  or  the 
chance  of  warming  itself  at  a fire,  or  a run  in  the 
snow. 

“ I say  it  deliberately,  the  mistress  of  a house  in 
which  animals  are  unkindly’  treated,  is  guilty’  of  a 
r try  great  sin  ; and  till  she  has  taken  care  that  the 
dog  has  his  daily  exercise  and  water,  and  that  the 
cat  and  the  fowl,  and  every  sentient  creature  under 
her  roof,  is  well  and  kindly  treated,  she  may  as  well, 
for  shame’s  sake,  give  up  thinking  she  is  fulfilling 
her  duties.” 

Care  of  Herself. — Last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  mistress  of  a household  should  consider  it  her 
duty  to  take  care  of  herself.  Some  of  the  best- 
intentioned  women  fail  in  everything,  because  they 
fail  in  this.  They  are  so  anxious  to  do  what  they 
can  for  other  members  of  the  household,  that  they 
offer  themselves  up  as  a perpetual  sacrifice ; take 
“ snatch  ” meals  when  the  husband  is  at  business, 
and  the  children  are  at  school ; work  until  they  are 
utterly  exhausted  when  there  is  no  one  to  hinder 
them,  and  let  their  own  dress  “ go  ” in  order  that 
those  they’  love  may’  be  comfortably  clad.  The  con- 
sequences are  that,  through  doing  without  proper 
food  and  working  beyond  their  strength,  they’  lose 
their  health,  and  with  it  their  power  for  usefulness ; 
and  through  neglecting  their  appearance,  they  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  affection  and  respect  of  their 
home-folk. 

There  are  probably  very  few  men  who  can  maintain 
their  admiration,  perhaps  even  their  affection,  for  a 
woman  who  is  constantly  unbecomingly’  dressed. 
The  mistress  of  a household,  therefore,  who  desires 
to  keep  her  hold  over  her  husband,  should  resolutely 
persevere  in  making  the  best  of  herself.  She  need 
never  trouble  to  obtain  costly  apparel  (men  rarely 
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appraiso  the  monoy-valuo  of  a garment,  it  is  women 
who  do  that) ; but  if  she  is  wise  she  will  try  to  ho 
neat,  and  to  wear  what  suits  her  and  looks  attractive. 

Then,  too,  with  regard  to  her  health.  If  the 
health  of  the  mistress  fail,  the  whole  household 
becomes  disorganised,  and  every  member  thereof  is 
made  uncomfortable.  But  if  the  mistress  remain 
energetic  and  vigorous,  she  will  find  a cure  for  most 
of  the  evils  which  may  befall.  Some  people  think 
that  women  must  always  be  ailing,  and  that  it  is 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things  that  they  should 
he  so.  This  is  not  true.  Women  have  themselves 
to  thank  for  the  greater  part  of  their  weakness, 
because  they  do  not  care  to  obey  the  laws  of  health, 
and  live  in  a foolish  and  unhealthy  way.  No  one 
can  disobey  these  laws,  however,  and  go  scot-free. 
Whilst  managing  their  households,  therefore,  and 


those  who  belong  thereto,  mistresses  should  not  fail 
to  manage  themselves  and  their  own  health.  It  is 
wrong  for  any  one  to  throw  health  and  vigour 
away ; but  it  is  especially  wrong  for  the  mistress 
of  a household  to  do  so,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  suffer  without  others  suffering  also. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  position  of  the  mistress  of  a household  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one  to  fill.  It  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  very  highest  qualities,  hut  its  importance 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  welfare,  the  comfort, 
the  health,  and  the  happiness  of  every  member  of  the 
family  depend  chiefly  upon  whether  or  not  the  mis- 
tress is  equal  to  her  task  ; and  the  woman  who.  being 
placed  in  the  position  of  mistress  of  a household, 
fails  to  make  and  keep  a happy  home,  is  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  and  pitiful  of  failures. 
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Given  a handsome  dinner-service,  rich  silver  and 
glass,  a judicious  profusion  of  flowers,  a French 
cook,  trained  servants,  and  a witty  company,  a din- 
ner-party is  easy  to  manage,  and  requires  ver  y little 
thought  or  trouble.  But,  unhappily,  all  these  con- 
ditions cannot  be  fulfilled  in  the  majority  of  house- 
holds ; and,  consequently,  both  care  and  time  are 
needed  to  make  a dinner-party  a success,  "let  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  a little  thought  and  trouble, 
a small  dinner-party  should  not  be,  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  a large  one. 

It  is  by  no  means  a bad  thing  for  the  whole  house- 
hold, when  now  and  again  it  becomes  necessary  to  gi  vo 
a dinner-party.  The  standard  of  living  in  the  home 
is  kept  up,  a pleasant  change  is  made,  repairs  long 
needed  are  attended  to,  broken  articles  are  replaced, 
kindly  feeling  is  promoted,  and  pleasant  social  inter- 
course is  maintained  by  an  experience  of  this  kind. 

Many  people  nowadays  look  upon  a dinner-party 
as  an  expensive  and  troublesome  mode  of  entertain- 
ment, and  prefer  an  “ at  home  ” or  “ reception. 
Gatherings  of  the  latter  description  are  of  course  not 
at  all  costlv,  because  they  allow  a number  of  people 
to  be  entertained  at  once,  and  for  a small  outlay. 
Yet  an  invitation  to  an  “ at  home  ” is  looked  at  in 
a very  different  light,  and  regarded  as  much  less  of 
a compliment,  than  is  an  invitation  to  dinner.  At 
dinner  wc  get  much  nearer  to  our  friends  than  we 
can  do  at  a larger  party.  At  an  “at  home’’  the 
host  and  hostess  cannot  hope  to  have  any  real  con- 
versation with  their  friends  ; they  can  only  expect  to 
say  a few  kindly  words  to  each,  for  they  are  sure  to 
be  too  busy  in  looking  after  the  company  as  a wholo 
to  bo  able  to  give  much  time  to  the  individual. 


It  is  a great  pity  that  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
present  day  deter  so  many  from  daring  to  ask  their 
friends  to  dinner.  There  is  a feeling  that  a dinner- 
party must  of  necessity  be  very  elaborate  and  very 
costly,  and  that  such  a luxury  is  only  within  the 
reach  of  well-to-do  people,  and  quite  beyond  those 
who  have  only  moderate  incomes.  If  we  were  more 
courageous,  more  simple  and  honest,  and  less  preten- 
tious, there  would  be  more  dinner-parties  to  enliven 
the  winter  evenings,  and  pleasant  social  intercourse 
would  not  be  so  rare  as  it  is. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  household  dinner- 
giving, is  not  to  attempt  too  much.  A few  courses 
well  cooked  are  far  better  than  many  courses  in- 
differently cooked,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  entertain  a 
few  friends  than  it  is  to  entertain  a crowd.  Indeed, 
it  is  better  in  every  way  to  give  two  small  parties 
than  a single  large  one.  If  the  party  is  large,  general 
conversation  is  impossible— and  general  conversation 
is  a thing  to  be  aimed  at.  There  are,  indeed,  house- 
holders of  experience  wlxo  maintain  that  if  a dinner 
is  to  be  truly  enjoyable  there  should  not  be  more 
than  eight  guests,  and  theso  eight  should  be  people 
invited,  not  simply  because  a social  debt  is  owing  to 
them,  and  not  always  because  they  know  one  another, 
hut  because  they  have  similar  tastes,  are  occupied 
perhaps  in  the  same  work,  have  the  same  hobby,  or 
in  some  way  or  other  are  certain  to  be  interested 
in  one  another. 

The  Guests.— Whether  the  dictum  referred  to 
bo  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if  a dinner-part}  is  to 
bo  successful,  tin-  guests  must  be  judiciously  chosen. 
No  amount  of  good  cooking,  elaborate  decoration,  oi 
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perfect  waiting,  will  make  the  dinner  “ go  off  well,” 
if  the  guests  have  nothing  in  common — no  mutual 
friends,  or  no  common  standpoint  of  sympathy.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  invited  guests  must  hold 
the  same  opiniops — indeed,  it  is  probable  that  an 
evening  will  be  more  enjoyable  if  they  are  not  of  the 
same  mind.  They  must,  however,  be  of  the  same 
spirit,  else  there  can  be  no  sympathy  and  no  happy 
interchange  of  ideas,  for  their  difference  of  opinion 
will  rouse  antagonism,  not  interest.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable, either,  that  the  company  should  be  entirely 
composed  of  strangers  or  of  friends.  If  the  guests 
know  nothing  at  all  of  one  another,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  stiffness,  which  will  not  easily 
wear  away ; while  if  the  guests  know  one  another 
well,  there  will  be  a lack  of  novelty  and  agreeable 
surprise. 

When  the  dinner  is  a “ mixed  ” one  (that  is,  when 
members  of  both  sexes  are  invited  thereto)  it  is  very 
important  that  it  should  be  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  either  sex.  It  is  a little  awkward,  and 
not  very  interesting,  when  there  are  more  of  one  sex 
than  the  other.  It  is  particularly  awkward  when 
there  is  one  extra  member  of  either  sex,  because 
this  disturbs  the  balance  of  parties,  and  is  likely 
to  cause  discomfort. 

When  giving  a dinner-party,  the  chief  aim  of 
the  hostess  should  be  to  make  the  guests  perfectly 
at  ease  and  quite  comfortable.  To  this  end,  there- 
fore, she  should  not  only  be  solicitous  to  provide 
each  of  her  guests  with  a partner,  but  she  should  be 
careful  in  her  choice  of  dress.  She  must  not  be 
much  better  dressed  than  her  guests  are  likely  to  be, 
and  yet  she  must  show  honour  to  them  by  being 
attired  carefully  and  becomingly.  The  same  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  the  host  also,  although  there  is  less 
scope  for  variety  in  gentlemen’s  dress,  seeing  that  it 
is  the  rule  that  evening  dress  should  be  worn  at  a 
dinner-party. 

Much,  however,  can  be  done  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject  of  dross  by  issuing  the  in- 
vitations correctly.  An  invitation  should  be  by  its 
wording  a guide  to  the  guest  as  to  the  dress  ho  or 
she  is  expected  to  wear.  A very  formal  invitation 
means  of  necessity  evening  dress.  If,  however,  the 
guest  should  be  in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  being  too  elaborately,  rather  than  too  plainly, 
attired.  Elaborate  dress  is  at  any  rate  complimen- 
tary to  the  hostess. 

Whether  a dinner-party  is  very  formal  or  not,  it 
is  well  to  give  the  guests  at  least  a fortnight’s 
notice.  People  who  are  interesting  and  worth  haying 
are  often  very  busy,  and  have  a great  many  engage- 
ments, so  that  it  is  scarcely  any  good,  and  not  com- 
plimentary, to  ask  them  only  a short  time  before  the 
day  of  the  dinner.  It  is  a good  plan  also  to  let  each 


guest  know  beforehand  what  other  guests  are  ex- 
pected. In  this  way  unpleasant  incidents  may  be 
avoided,  and  people  will  be  prepared  for,  and  in- 
terested in,  one  another  before  they  meet. 

But  if  it  is  advisable  to  issue  invitations  to  a 
dinner-party  in  plenty  of  time,  it  is  a positive  duty 
of  the  intended  guests  to  answer  these  invitations 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  a refusal  is  unavoidable, 
then  let  the  hostess  receive  the  reply  early,  so 
that  she  may  have  time  to  choose  another  guest  to 
make  up  her  party. 

Common  politeness  demands  also  that  guests 
should  observe  strict  punctuality  with  regard  to 
the  time  fixed  for  a dinner.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
rude  to  keep  the  hostess  and  other  guests  waiting 
while  the  dinner  is  spoiling,  and  guests  should 
make  it  their  aim  to  enter  the  drawing-room  at 
the  appointed  hour. 

To  a certain  extent  the  size  of  the  dining-table 
must  influence  the  number  of  guests  to  be  invited, 
for  plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed  for  each  person . 
Nothing  is  more  uncomfortable  than  a crowded 
dinner-table,  where  each  person  is  so  near  to  his 
next-door  neighbour  that  he  is  unable  to  move  his 
arms  freely.  Twenty-six  inches  is  the  very  least 
that  should  be  given  to  each  guest. 

The  Table. — Directions  for  laying  a dinner- 
table  have  already  been  given,  but  as  at  a dinner- 
party there  will  necessarily  be  a larger  number  of 
articles  used,  and  rather  more  elaborate  decorations 
provided,  a few  hints  may  be  useful. 

The  sideboard  or  side-table  must  be  neatly  laid 
with  a cloth  and  decorated  with  a few  flowers,  and 
on  it  the  wine- decanters,  bright  and  clean  (having- 
been  washed  with  salt  and  vinegar),  and  all  extra 
glass  must  be  placed.  Sometimes  tumblers  for  water 
are  not  placed  on  the  table,  but  on  the  sideboard, 
to  be  brought  to  particular  guests  if  needed. 

The  dinner-waggon  must  be  kept  for  the  dessert- 
wines,  also  for  the  dessert-plates,  each  of  which  has 
been  made  ready  beforehand  with  a d’oyley,  a finger- 
glass  filled  with  water  to  one-third  of  the  depth,  and 
a dessert-knife  and  fork.  The  wine-glasses  should  be 
placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  knives,  close 
together,  with  the  tallest  at  the  top.  As  a rule, 
each  guest  should  be  provided  with  three  glasses  - 
for  sherry,  claret,  and  champagne. 

It  is  well  to  have  a good  supply  of  extra  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  &c.  The  extra  silver  must  be  placed 
on  the  sideboard ; the  knives  and  the  extra  plates 
should  be  on  the  butler’s  tray,  which,  covered  by  a, 
cloth,  should  stand  at  the  end  of  the  sideboard. 
Any  articles  which  are  not  wanted  immediately — 
such  as  the  fish-carvers,  gravy-spoon,  and  soup- 
ladle — must  also  bo  placed  on  the  sideboard,  with 
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the  broad-board,  knife,  and  broad.  Although  each 
guest  is  provided  either  with  a roll,  or  with  a 
piece  of  bread  which  has  boon  cut  thick  and  square, 
and  placed  in  the  prettily-folded  napkin,  it  is  quite 
as  well  to  have  the  broad  close  at  hand,  for  many 
people,  gentlemen  especially,  like  plenty  of  bread 
with  their  meat,  and  feel  that  the  dinner  is  spoilt  if 
it  be  wanting. 

The  dessert  should  be  arranged  early  on  the  day  of 
the  dinner.  The  dessert-dishes  must  be  washed,  and 
the  fruit  looked  over.  If  grapes  are  provided,  the 
grape-scissors  must  not  be  forgotten ; or  if  there  are 
none,  it  is  well  to  cut  the  grapes  into  small  bunches 
first,  and  then  arrange  them  on  a dish.  Apples  and 
oranges  will  be  improved  by  being  rubbed;  and 
other  fruits  are  sure  to  need  some  little  touch  to 
make  them  look  inviting. 

Ginger  should  not  be  placed  on  a dessert-dish,  but 
in  a glass  dish.  Ail  fresh  fruits  should  be  decorated 
with  leaves.  It  is  well  to  cover  the  dish  entirely 
with  leaves ; vine-leaves,  ivy-leaves,  or  any  other 
rather  large  leaves  are  most  suitable.  Leaves  look 
better  than  paper  of  any  kind ; and  if  the  fruit  is 
resting  on  a bed  of  leaves,  and  has  one  or  two  pretty 
sprays  of  young  leaves  lying  round  it  or  across  it,  it 
will  look  cool  and  tempting. 

If  the  leaves  are  gathered  in  a town  garden,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  garden  in  winter,  they  will  probably 
require  washing  to  take  away  the  dust  and  to  make 
them  look  fresher. 

Any  land  of  dessert  d’oyleys  may  be  used;  be  they 
lace,  muslin,  or  satin,  they  will  look  equally  well; 
and  if  they  are  unlike  any  that  have  ever  been  used 
before,  so  much  the  better.  Novelty  is  a great 
recommendation  nowadays.  Some  people  put  a 
single  flower,  or  one  or  two  small  flowers,  in  the 
water  of  the  finger-glass  ; others  occasionally  add  a 
few  drops  of  perfume. 

If  the  table  is  to  be  laid  properly,  it  must  be 
arranged  early  in  the  day,  and  not  left  until  the 
last  minute.  If  time  presses,  something  is  sure  to 
be  forgotten,  and  probably  delay  caused  during  the 
meal. 

The  condition  of  the  fire  must  not  be  forgotten  if 
the  dinner-party  occurs  in  cold  weather*  A dinner- 
party hits  been  spoilt  many  a time  by  the  fire  being 
lighted  too  late  and  the  room  being  cold.  It  is 
difficult  for  people  who  are  shivering  to  give  thom- 
selves  to  conviviality. 

If  there  is  no  gas  in  the  room,  a little  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  lighting  of  the  table.  A Lamp 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  of  course  settlos 
this  difficulty  ; and  if  that  lamp  is  handsome,  and  is 
decorated  with  a pretty  shado  of  the  samo  colour  as 
the  flowers  or  glass  on  tho  table,  it  will  look  very 
attractive.  Not  every  householder,  liowevor,  rejoices 


in  the  possession  of  handsome  Limps.  Candles  in 
fancy  candlesticks,  with  tastefully-coloured  shades  to  J 
“match”  the  flowers,  improve  the  appearance  of  the  j 
table,  as  well  as  help  to  light  it ; and  the  small  lamps  j 
known  as  “ fairy  ” lamps  are  exceedingly  pretty,  j 
Small  china  lamps,  with  coloured  globes,  can  also  be  ' 
bought  for  a small  sum,  and  these  are  even  prettier  ' 
than  the  “ fairy  ” lamps. 

Decoration. — There  are  a great  many  ways  | 
of  decorating  the  dinner-table — so  many  that  it  is  ] 
quite  impossible  to  mention  them  all.  In  every  j 
kind  of  decoration,  however,  let  the  comfort  of  the  ] 
guests  be  thought  of  before  the  appearance  of  the  1 
table,  though  it  is  possible  to  have  the  decorations  » 
very  pretty,  and  yet  be  carried  out  in  such  a way  as  ^ 
not  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  A / 
very  high  vase  of  flowers  may  look  well  in  the  I 
middle  of  a table,  but  it  will  also  prevent  the  guests  I 
who  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  from  seeing  j 
one  another.  Therefore  a high  vase  is  to  be  avoided.  1 
Small  glasses  containing  flowers  look  very  pretty  -I 
round  a table,  but  the  hint  given  in  a former  J 
chapter  as  to  shapes  not  easily  upset,  must  be  I 
attended  to,  or  very  disconcerting  accidents  may  | 
happen.  Some  people  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  mis-  | 
haps  of  this  kind,  that  they  arrange  their  flowers  in  ' 
vases,  and  do  not  give  them  any  water.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  flowers  fade  very  quickly.  This  i 
is  going  to  the  other  extreme;  and  a little  care  and 
thought  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  glasses  are  ; 
purchased,  quite  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
such  an  arrangement. 

The  dinner-table  will  look  very  pretty  if  a piece  of 
coloured  silk  is  placed  down  the  centre  of  the  table.  Jj 
and  round  the  edge  a border  of  flowers  and  ferns,  or 
ferns  alone,  is  laid.  Dried  ferns  carefully  pressed,  # 
and  coloured  leaves  or  dried  grasses,  may  be  used  for  ■ 
this  purpose  in  winter,  when  flowers  are  scarce.  The 
dried  ferns  and  grasses  are  most  economical.  Beauti-  .' 
ful  African  grasses  can  be  bought  for  a small  sum,  | 
and  they  are  most  suitable  for  use  in  this  way. 

What  could  be  prettier  than  a table  laid  with 
snow-white  linen,  with  a strip  of  gold-coloured  silk, 
fringed  by  brown  African  grasses,  in  the  centre,  and  • 
lighted  by  yellow-shaded  candles  P A yellow  shade 
thrown  on  silver  and  glass  makes  these  decorations 
look  unusually  bright.  A table  arranged  with  a 
yellow  centre,  yellow  lamp,  and  yellow  flowers,  with 
four  “fairy”  lamps  at  the  coVners of  tfie  decorations, 
has  a very  pretty  effect. 

Trails  of  coloured  ivy  also  look  extremely  pretty 
on  a table-cloth;  they  may  be  used  as  an  edge  to  tho 
coloured  strip,  or  as  a border,  where  there  are  small 
vases  or  a basket  of  flowers  on  the  table.  Some 
people  place  a basket  of  flowers  in  the  contre  of  the 
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table  on  the  coloured  strip  of  silk,  and  then  put  four 
smaller  baskets  at  the  corners.  This  looks  very 
pretty,  but  it  requires  a quantity  of  really  handsome 
flowers  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 

If  the  dinner-party  is  given  in  the  autumn,  no 
better  or  handsomer  decoration  could  be  desired 
than  the  bright  scarlet  Virginia  creeper  leaves,  the 
fruit  of  the  clematis,  or  the  brilliant  leaves  of  the 
smaller  creeper,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  as  it  is  called  by 
gardeners.  Dried  seaweed  is  quite  a novel  decora- 
tion, and  one  that  may  be  made  most  ornamental. 
Some  of  the  finer,  more  delicate  seaweeds,  if  carefully 
dried,  keep  their  colours  wonderfully,  and  they  can 


geranium  is  a kind  of  flower  very  well  suited  to 
this  kind  of  decoration,  but  any  bright  flower  with 
plenty  of  colour  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  four 
“ fairy  ” lamps,  with  glasses  the  same  colour  as  the 
flowers,  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  imaginary 
hike,  and  pieces  of  fern  are  arranged  so  as  to  bend 
round  the  lights,  the  table  will  look  still  prettier. 

Wild-flowers  are  often  used  for  table  decoration, 
but  they  need  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  supplied 
with  plenty  of  water,  for  unless  this  is  done  they  fade 
very  quickly.  Wild-flowers  also  soon  fade  if  they 
are  simply  placed  in  damp  moss,  whereas  garden 
flowers  would  remain  beautiful  for  some  time  under 
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be  bought  in  bunches  for  a mere  trifle  at  many  of 
the  art-shops. 

Another  way  of  decorating  the  table,  which  is 
certainly  rather  troublesome,  but  very  inexpensive 
and  effective,  is  to  make  an  imitation  lake  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  For  this  a piece  of  looking- 
glass  is  needed,  long  and  narrow  if  possible ; but 
if  there  is  an  old  looking-glass  of  any  kind,  the  glass 
may  bo  taken  out,  and  it  will  do  pretty  well.  The 
glass  must  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  on  a thick  piece  of  brown  paper  or  double 
piece  of  newspaper,  so  that  the  paper  projects  an 
inch  or  so  beyond  the  glass.  The  edge  of  the  glass 
and  the  newspaper  must  be  well  covered  with  moss, 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  greengrocer’s  or  florist’s 
for  a penny  or  twopence  a bunch ; it  must  be  the 
undyed  moss,  however,  not  what  is  known  as 

drench  moss.  Sprays  of  fem,  pretty  leaves,  and 
a few  flowers  are  placod  in  tho  moss,  to  hang  partly 
over  tho  looking-glass ; and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
very  few  pieces  of  fern,  and  perhaps  half  a dozen 
handsome  flowers,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  this 
decoration.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  flowers 
are  expensive,  this  is  a consideration.  The  scarlet 


these  circumstances.  As  the  flowers  for  the  dinner- 
table  must  be  arranged  some  hours  before  the  time 
for  dining,  wild-flowers  cannot  be  arranged  to  form 
the  border  of  the  imaginary  lake.  There  arc  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  of  course.  Water-lilies  look  very 
beautiful  with  moss  and  ferns,  and  scarlet  poppies 
make  a most  effective  decoration.  The  poppies 
must  be  picked,  however,  a day  or  two  before  they 
are  required,  when  they  are  not  blown,  but  look 
only  like  tight  green  buds  ; then,  if  they  are  placed 
in  water,  they  will  open  out  most  beautifully. 

Another  way  of  decorating  the  centre  of  the 
table  is  to  make  a bed  of  flowers,  by  laying  damp 
moss  and  ferns,  not  on  the  cloth,  but  on  a piece  of 
oiled  skin.  With  a little  taste  and  skilful  manage- 
ment this  may  be  made  'to  look  extromely  pretty. 
If,  however,  the  table  is  lighted  by  a lamp  in  the 
centre,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a bed  of  flowers  or  a 
lake  of  looking-glass  ; while  the  strip  of  silk  can  be 
used,  as  the  lamp  can  be  put  on  it.  Many  hostesses 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  small  glasses,  with  flowers 
arranged  prettily  in  them,  placed  at  tho  corners  of 
the  table  or  in  front  of  each  guest, 

A large  bowl  of  Doulton  china  filled  with  flowers, 
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ox-eyo  daisies  and  grass,  buttorcups  and  grass,  or 
marsh  marigolds,  looks  very  pretty  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  especially  if  four  smaller  vases  tilled  with 
the  samo  flowers  are  placed  round  it.  Daffodils 
always  look  pretty,  and  so  do  wild  roses.  In  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  when  flowers  and  leaves  are 
plentiful,  the  deeoration  of  the  table  is  a compara- 
tively easy  matter,  but  in  winter  it  is  more  difficult. 
If  the  flowers  must  be  purchased  at  a florist’s  at  this 
season,  it  is  a mistake  to  buy  “ cut  flowers  ” for 
decoration.  It  is  far  better  to  purchase  a pot  of 
flowers  and  cut  it  up,  or  a few  sprays  of  one  flower 
and  a few  pieces  of  fern. 

The  great  secret  of  table  decoration  is  to  have 
flowers,  glass,  shades,  all  of  one  colour,  or  of  two 
colours  which  harmonise.  There  must  not  be  a 
mixture  of  all  colours.  A table  may  be  made  to  look 
very  attractive  even  when  no  flowers  are  used,  if  the 
glass  and  silver  are  pretty,  and  if  everything  is  bright. 

Fashions  change  so  frequently  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  anything  but  hints  for  table  decora- 
tions. To-day  every  table  is  laden  with  flowers, 
and  to-morrow  flowers  may  be  banished  altogether. 
At  one  time  every  table  is  ornamented  by  a 
coloured  slip,  and  at  another  the  table-cloth  is 
quite  uncovered.  It  is  said  that  in  the  near  future 
only  the  finest  and  whitest  table-eloths  are  to  be 
used,  and  these  are  to  be  ornamented  by  delicate 
patterns  carefully  worked  in  silk.  Flowers  are 
no  longer  to  be  even  put  into  vases,  but  are  to  be 
placed  directly  on  the  table-cloth,  either  in  formal 
patterns,  diamonds  or  squares,  or  here  and  there  in 
no  pattern  at  all.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  fashion  will 
probably  be  a transitory  one.  Unless  one  has  end- 
less money  and  time,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  every 
change  in  fashion.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  the 
table  pretty  and  attractive,  and,  if  possible,  at  the 
samo  time  not  exactly  like  every  one  else’s  ; and  this 
can  be  easily  managed,  even  in  a small  household, 
and  with  very  little  expense,  if  time,  forethought, 
and  taste  be  bestowed  on  the  business. 

The  Order  in  which  the  Dinner  is 
Served. — The  order  of  a dinner  must  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  dinner  which  is  given.  If  it  is 
an  old-fashioned  dinner,  then  the  joints  and  dishes 
will  ho  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  food  will 
be  dispensed  by  the  host  or  hostess ; but  if  it  is 
a dinner  a Ik  Russe,  everything  must  be  handed,  and 
nothing  placed  on  tho  table  except  decorations, 
cruets,  &c.  Dinner  it  Ik  Russe  is  the  more  usual  mode 
of  serving  nowadays.  More  waiting  is  required  with 
this  arrangement  than  when  the  dishes  are  carved 
at  the  table ; but,  on  tho  Other  hand,  tho  host  and 
hostess  are  much  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  their 
guests,  and  to  enter  into  conversation,  when  every- 


thing is  handed  round.  The  host  and  hostess  will  • 
also  find  a dinner  a la  Russe  more  economical.  The  \ 
quantities  of  food  needed  for  it  can  be  very  exactly  ' 
calculated,  whereas  if  the  dish  is  carved  at  tho  table,  j 
it  must  be  a handsome  one,  and  probably  only  half  of  J 
it  will  be  eaten. 

The  usual  order  of  a dinner  a la  Rime  is  as  1 
follows: — Soup,  Fish,  Entrees,  Joints  or  Removes  or  ; 
Rclcves  (either  of  these  terms  may  be  used),  Game,  t 
Vegetables,  Entremets,  Dessert.  This  order  may,  of  > 
course,  be  varied  to  a certain  extent,  to  suit  the  taste  i 
and  fancy  of  the  hostess.  Some  of  the  courses  may  1 
be  omitted  if  a simple  dinner  is  required,  or  it  may  j 
be  amplified.  Cheese,  when  it  is  provided,  comes  i / 
after  the  sweets,  and  ices  of  any  kind  before  the  t 
dessert. 

The  Menu. — If  many  courses  are  provided,  it  < 
is  usual  to  furnish  each  guest  with  a menu,  in  , 
order  that  he  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  may  | 
be  able  to  make  a selection.  The  menus  may  be  j 
most  elaborate  or  most  simple.  All  kinds  of  menu  j 
cards  can  be  bought.  Some  people  use  small  up- 
right  china  stands,  prettily  decorated,  and  write  the  v 
■menu  on  these  ; others  have  cases  of  satin,  orna-  , 
mented  it  may  be  with  a spray  of  flowers  painted  J, 
prettily  on  the  satin,  the  card  with  the  menu  written 
on  it  being  slipped  into  the  case.  As  much  ingenuity 
and  skill  are  used  in  producing  a pretty  menu  card  as  \ 
in  decorating  tho  whole  table,  and  the  devices  are  ■ ■ 
so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mention 
them  all.  When  a dinner-party  is  given  with  an 
attempt  at  style,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  menu  must  be  written  in  French,  though 
why  this  should  be  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  many  T 
cases,  too,  the  French  thus  supplied  is  of  a peculiar 
kind.  Some  of  the  terms  used  certainly  require  a 
little  explanation.  A few  of  the  more  usual  terms  ' 
are  given  below  ; they  may  serve  as  a slight  help  to  , 
any  one  who  may  wish  to  draw  up  a menu  in  French. 

All  soups  are  called  Pot  ages,  and  there  is  an 
unending  list  of  them.  A Puree  consists  of  veget- 
ables or  fruits  boiled  to  a pulp  and  passed  through 
a sieve.  The  Puree  receives  its  name  according  to  . 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  If  carrots 
are  used,  then  tho  soup  appears  in  the  menu  as 
a la  Cricy ; turnips  give  the  name  ii  la  Bretoune  : 
to  the  Puree;  it  la  d' Artois  signifies  that  green 
peas  have  been  used,  and  in  tho  same  way  a la 
Conde  means  that  the  vegetables  employed  are  red 
haricots ; a la  Jhinslan  stands  for  white  haricots ; 
it  la  Chant  illy,  lentils;  and  a la  Soul/ise,  onions. 

A clear  soup  receives  various  names,  according  to  1 
the  shapes  into  which  the  vegetables  are  cut  which 
are  put  into  it.  Brttmise  signifies  that  the  veget-  « 
aides  are  cut  into  small  dice  ; Prinlanier,  that 
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the  vegetables  are  in  flat  pieces,  or  that  spring 
vegetables  are  used.  Julienne  is  a clear  soup  with 
vegetables  in  strips,  which  have  been  fried  in 
butter;  Xivemaise,  clear  soup  with  olives;  Friar 
Tuck , clear  soup  with  eggs.  Consomme  means 
stock,  but  a consomme  of  anything  is  usually  a 
rich  clear  soup  flavoured. 

Fish  is  of  course  Poisson,  and  usually  the  French 
name  of  the  fish  is  given,  with  that  of  the  sauce 
which  is  served  with  it.  The  names  of  sauces  are 
very  various.  Some  are  named  after  people,  such  as 
Bechamel  Sauce  (named  after  the  Count  Bechamel)  ; 
others  receive  their  names  from  different  countries, 
such  as  Sauce  Italienne  ; and  others  from  something 
which  is  in  the  sauce,  as  Sauce  Homarcl  (Lobster 
Sauce). 

Entrees  are  the  small  made-up  dishes  handed 
round  after  the  fish  and  before  the  joint.  They 
may  consist  of  cutlets,  scallops,  curries,  .salmis, 
quenelles,  See.  A Salmi  is  a hash  made  of  game. 
Quenelles  are  pounded  pieces  of  fish  or  meat.  A 
cutlet  would  be  described  in  the  menu  as  a Cotelctte, 
and  a stew  or  hash  as  a Ragout. 

The  names  only  of  the  joints  or  Relcves  are,  as 
a rule,  translated  into  French  : as  Scllc  de  Mouton 
(Saddle  of  Mutton). 

Game  usually  appears  under  the  heading  of 
Rots  and  also  under  this  heading  occasionally  small 
savoury  dishes  are  included. 

Vegetables,  of  course,  appear  as  Legumes,  and  the 
name  of  the  vegetable  is  simply  translated  into 
French,  as  Cileri,  Haricots,  Verts,  See.  Vegetables 
are  served  with  the  meat ; although,  according  to  an 
excellent  fashion  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  they  are  often  delicately  prepared  and 
served  as  a course  by  themselves.  In  this  case  they 
are  served  after  the  joint. 

The  next  course  appears  under  the  name  of 
Entremets,  and  this  consists  of  sweets  of  various 
kinds,  and  sometimes  of  dressed  vegetables.  Jellies, 
ices,  and  fritters  appear  under  the  names  of  gelces, 
glacis,  and  bcignets.  Fritters  also  receive  different 
names,  according  to  the  fruit  of  which  they  are 
made.  Thus,  if  the  fruit  is  apricot,  the  fritter  be- 
comes a Bcignet  a la  Chartres ; or  if  mado  with 
currants  or  strawberries  it  is  described  as  Bcignet  a 
la  Hauphinc — the  “Dauphino”  in  question  being 
Marie  Antoinette,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
fond  of  these  fruits. 

Cheese  does  not  usually  appear  on  the  menu,  and 
the  dessert  is  not  often  specified,  but  only  put  as  a 
general  term. 

Whether  the  dessert  shall  be  placed  on  the  table 
beforehand  or  not  is  quite  an  open  question.  It  is, 
however,  perhaps  more  usual  to  place  it  on  the 
table  when  it  is  needed,  with  the  finger-glasses  and 


dessert -knives  and  forks.  If  the  docorations  are 
elaborate,  the  dessert  will  seem  out  of  place  on  the 
table,  and  it  will  probably  prove  more  tempting  to 
the  guests  if  they  have  not  been  in  a position  to 
inspect  it  throughout  the  meal,  but  see  it  for  the 
first  time  just  before  they  are  invited  to  partake 
of  it. 

After  dessert  the  signal  is  given  by  the  lady  of 
the  household  for  the  departure  of  the  ladies  into  the 
drawing-room;  and  as  the  mistress  leaves  the  room, 
the  servants  understand  that  coffee  will  shortly  be 
needed.  Coffee,  strong,  with  scalded  milk  and  sugar, 
is  brought  soon  after  dinner  to  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room  and  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining- 
room. In  some  houses  it  is  the  custom  later  in  the 
evening,  when  the  gentlemen  have  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  to  provide  tea,  with  bread-and-butter, 
biscuits,  &c.  This  is  handed  round  in  the  same  w av 
as  the  coffee.  The  order  of  the  dinner,  however, 
ends  with  the  coffee,  and  it  is  not  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  tea  also. 

The  order  of  a dinner  served  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  dinner  a la 
Basse,  although  in  this  case  there  would  probably  not 
be  so  many  courses  provided.  If  there  were,  the  host 
and  hostess  wouB.  be  so  completely  occupied  in  carv- 
ing for  and  serving  their  friends,  that  they  would 
have  no  time  for  conversation  with  them. 

If  everything  is  served  at  the  table,  the  soup- 
tureen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  hostess,  the  sippets 
or  fried  bread  being  handed  by  the  waitress.  In  the 
same  way  the  host  carves  the  fish  and  the  meat,  the 
hostess,  however,  being  called  upon  to  dispense  the 
sweets. 

The  order  of  the  wines  is  nearly  as  fixed  as  the 
order  of  the  food.  No  wine  is  handed  until  after  the 
soup  is  finished,  and  then  sherry  is  served.  With 
the  fish  it  is  usual  to  serve  either  Santerne,  Hock,  or 
Chablis.  If  Champagne  is  provided,  it  is  brought 
round  to  the  guests  with  the  moat.  Claret  is 
frequently  provided  at  the  same  time.  Liqueurs 
also  may  be  handed  round. 

Arranging  the  Guests. — After  providing  each 
guest  with  a menu,  it  is  not  at  all  a bad  plan  also  to 
supply  a name-card  for  each  person.  The  guest’s 
name  may  be  written  on  the  menu,  or  separate  cards 
may  be  placed  round  the  table. 

Name-cards  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
guests  and  the  hostess.  There  must  he  a slight  con- 
fusion if  each  person  has  to  await  the  direction  of  the 
hostess  before  taking  a seat.  If  also  the  relative 
position  at  table  of  the  guests  is  settled  beforehand, 
it  is  more  easy  to  arrange  the  various  couples  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  and  to  place  the  right  people 
next  to  one  another.  On  that  “ placing  ” much  of 
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the  success  of  the  whole  dinner-party  will  probably 
depend.  It  is  possible  for  the  host  and  hostess  to 
arrange  this  beforehand  in  thought,  but  they  may  in 
the  confusion  or  bustle  of  seating  their  guests  make 
a mistake,  whereas  if  cards  are  laid  on  the  table 
there  can  bo  no  mistake.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  have  elaborate  cards — a plain,  neat  card,  with  the 
name  clearly  written  upon  it,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Attendance. — If  the  dinner-party  is  to  be  a 
complete  and  entire  success,  the  waiting  must  be 
excellent.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  spoil  the  effect 
of  a whole  dinner  as  does  inferior  waiting.  If  the 
pauses  between  each  course  are  too  long,  if  each 
guest  is  not  supplied  quietly  and  quickly  with  every 
want,  if  the  waitress  loses  her  presence  of  mind  and 
allows  the  guests  to  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  flurried  ; also  if  the  pauses  between  the  courses 
are  too  short,  and  the  dinner  is  hurried  through, 
then,  however  well  cooked  the  dishes  may  be,  how- 
ever excellent  the  wine,  and  witty  the  company,  the 
dinner  -wall  be  a failure. 

Conversation  will  not  flow  unless  all  goes  smoothly. 
The  hostess  will  be  anxious  and  unable  to  attend  to 
her,  guests,  and  the  host  will  feel  annoyed.  In  fact, 
a dinner  may  be  made  or  marred  by  good  or  bad 
waiting. 

The  mistress  of  the  household  should  consider, 
a few  days  before  a dinner-party,  what  arc  her 
resources  as  regards  waiting.  If  the  number  of 
servants  is  limited,  probably  additional  help  will  be 
required  ; then  let  the  right  kind  of  help  be  looked 
for;  if  possible,  let  some  one  be  hired  who  knows 
how  to  wait.  Too  little  help  is  sure  to  mean  failure, 
though  too  much  help  may  mean  the  same  thing. 
A good  waiter  or  waitress  is  sure  to  be  in  great 
request  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  must  be  engaged 
in  plenty  of  time. 

If  there  are  eight  or  ten  guests  expected,  two 
waiters  at  the  least  will  be  required.  If  the  dinner 
is  served  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one  person  who 
waits  well,  and  is  quick  and  quiet,  might  manage  to 
wait  upon  six  or  even  eight  persons  ; but  that  per- 
son will  need  to  have  considerable  forethought  and 
method.  Perhaps  forethought  is  the  most  necessary 
quality  for  a waitress.  So  much  work,  so  much  un- 
necessary running  up  and  down  stairs,  or  going  in 
and  out  of  the  room,  may  be  saved  simply  by  fore- 
thought. For  example,  if  the  waitress  hands  with 
each  plate  of  soup  tho  croutons,  or  whatever  else  is 
served  with  it,  instead  of  handing  first  tho  soup  and 
then  the  bread  afterwards,  sho  will  save  herself  both 
timo  and  trouble.  If  also  sho  is  careful  to  bring 
evorytbing  needed  into  tho  room  boforo  tho  dinner 
commences,  and  to  have  such  things  ns  finger-bowls, 
dessert  d’oylcys,  &c.,  close  at  hand  ready  prepared, 


sho  will  shorten  her  work  considerably  when  the 
dinner-time  arrives. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  first  of  all  to  give  a few 
hints  to  a waitress  working  single-handed  at  a 
dinner  served  in  the  old-fashioned  style. 

When  the  dinner-table  is  perfectly  ready,  the 
chairs  and  the  name-cards  in  their  places,  every- 
thing likely  to  be  needed  in  tho  room,  and  the  cook 
prepared,  the  waitress  should  see  that  all  the  doors 
opening  into  the  hall,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dining-room  dooi-,  are  shut.  If  there  is  a door  con- 
necting the  kitchen  department  with  the  rest  of  the 
house,  it  should  be  carefully  shut  while  the  guests 
are  passing  into  the  dining-room.  Then,  when  the 
first  course  is  placed  on  the  table,  dinner  should  be 
announced,  either  by  ringing  a bell,  sounding  a 
gong,  or  going  into  the  drawing-room  and  stating 
the  fact,  according  to  the  custom  of  tho  house.  When 
the  announcement  is  to  bo  made  vocally,  the  wait- 
ress should  open  the  drawing-room  door  gently,  go 
fully  into  the  room  (keeping  her  hold  of  the  handle  of 
the  door  meanwhile),  and  say,  speaking  distinctly, 
“ Dinner  is  on  the  table.”  Having  said  this,  she 
should  leave  the  door  wide  open  and  retire  instantly, 
returning  to  the  dining-room,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  guests. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  soup  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  hostess.  As  soon  as  the  guests  are  comfortably 
settled,  the  waitress,  standing  on  the  left  of  her 
mistress,  must  remove  the  lid  of  the  soup-tureen,  if 
there  should  be  one,  being  careful  not  to  allow  any 
drops  to  fall  upon  the  table-cloth.  After  putting 
the  ladle  in  tire  soup,  let  her  take  each  plate  in  one 
hand,  tho  dish  of  croutons  in  the  other,  and  supply 
each  guest,  always  moving  to  his  or  her  left-hand 
side.  As  each  one  finishes  the  soup,  sherry  should 
be  offered.  The  decanter  without  its  stopper  must 
be  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  waitress  must 
stand  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  guest  and  pour 
the  wine  into  the  sherry-glass.  At  the  same  time 
the  soup-plate  may  be  removed  with  the  left  hand. 
When  each  guest  has  finished,  the  soup-ladle  should 
first  be  removed,  and  the  tureen  carried  from  the 
table. 

. The  fish-carvers,  if  not  already  on  the  table,  must 
next  be  placed  in  position  ; then  the  fish  should  be 
brought  to  tho  table  and  placed  in  front  of  tho  host. 
The  sauce  with  its  ladle  must  then  be  taken  in  tho 
left  hand,  and  each  plate  in  succession  in  the  right 
hand.  The  guest  can  thus  receive  his  portion  of 
fish,  and  help  himself  to  the  accompanying  sauce 
without  delay.  As  soon  as  every  one  is  served, 
tho  wine  may  be  again  handed  round.  In  the  same 
way  remove  the  plates  and  the  dish. 

If  entries  are  provided,  they  are  always  (no  matter 
how  simple  tho  dinner  is)  handed  round.  This  being 
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the  case,  a hot  plate  should  be  first  given  to  each 
guest,  and  then  the  entree , in  a silver  or  vegetable 
dish,  should  be  handed  afterwards.  In  giving  the 


Entree  Dish. 


plates  and  handing  the  dishes,  the  waitress  should 
first  go  to  the  lady  sitting  on  the  right  of  the  host, 
and  then  pass  on  straight  round  the  table,  until 
all  are  served.  As  each  guest  finishes  his  portion, 
the  plate  must  be  removed  and  carried  to  the  side- 
table,  where  the  knife  and  fork  may  be  placed  in  a 
basket,  and  the  plates  put  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  the  entree  dishes  are  taken  outside, 
and  the  waitress  has  seen  that  the  carving-knife  and 
fork  and  gravy-spoon  are  ready  to  hand,  she  should 
bring  in  the  meat,  and  again  carefully  remove  the 
cover.  She  may  then  fetch  the  vegetables,  place 
them  on  the  side-table,  remove  the  covers,  and  put 
the  spoon  ready  in  each.  As  soon  as  the  host  has 
carved  meat  for  one  guest,  she  may  take  the  plate  in 
the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  the  potatoes.  In  a 
dinner  of  this  description  there  will  probably  be  a 
second  vegetable  of  some  kind,  and  there  may  be 
some  kind  of  sauce  or  gravy  or  red-currant  jelly  as 


well.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  if  there 
is  only  one  waitress,  to  hand  potatoes  and  a 
second  vegetable  speedily.  If  every  one  is  given 
potatoes  before  anything  else  is  handed  to  them, 
by  the  time  the  second  vegetable  is  handed  round, 


those  who  were  first  served  will  have  almost 
finished.  In  order  to  avoid  such  an  inconvenience 
as  this,  it  is  well  to  adopt  the  following  plan : — 

After  the  first  person  has  been  served  with  po- 
tatoes, and  before  serving  the  second  person,  the 
waitress  should  return  to  the  side-table,  put  down  the 
potatoes,  and  take  up  the  dish  containing  the  second 
vegetable.  Then,  when  the  plate  of  meat  is  served, 
the  second  vegetable  must  be  offered  directly  after- 
wards t'o  the  second  person,  and  then  to  the  first. 
Again  changing  the  green  vegetable  for  the  pota- 
toes, the  third  guest  and  the  second  may  he  supplied 
at  the  same  time  with  potatoes ; if  this  course  be 
adopted,  in  due  time  all  will  be  served  with  potatoes 
and  greens  very  speedily. 

The  only  other  way  of  obviating  a difficulty  of 
this  kind  is  to  provide  one  of  those  vegetable 


Cheese  and  Butter  Server. 


servers  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  compart- 
ments, and  which  allow  of  all  the  vegetables  being 
offered  at  the  same  time.  If  of  a neat  pattern 
these  are  very  convenient.  It  is  well  in  many  cases 
to  supply  hoth  a spoon  and  fork  for  helping  green 
vegetable.  It  wastes  time,  and  makes  a guest  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  if  he  cannot  speedily  help  him- 
self, but  spends  even  half  a minute  chasing  the 
vegetable  round  the  dish.  It  is  easier,  for  example, 
to  help  oneself  to  sea-kale  with  a spoon  and  fork 
than  with  a spoon  alone. 

As  each  guest  finishes  his  supply  of  food,  the  plates 
are  removed ; and  should  thei-e  he  game  provided,  it 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  host,  and  served  in  the  same 
way,  the  waitress  remembering  always  to  take  the 
bread-sauce  or  gravy  in  one  hand,  and  the  plate 
in  the  other.  After  the  game  is  finished,  the  plates, 
&c.,  must  be  removed,  and  the  carving-knife  and 
fork  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  pudding  course  presents  hut  little  difficulty, 
especially  if  the  hostess  serves  the  dishes,  and  tho 
plates  have  only  to  he  handed.  If  there  aro  two 
kinds  of  sweets,  a fresh  plate  must  be  supplied  to 
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allow  the  guest  to  partake  of  both  if  he  or  she 
wish  to  do  so.  As  tho  pudding-plates  are  removed, 
a cheese-plate  and  knife  may  be  put  in  the  place  of 
each.  Before,  however,  the  cheese  itself  is  passed 
round,  all  tumblers,  cruets,  &c.,  excepting  the  salt, 
should  be  removed. 

For  the  cheese,  it  is  also  most  convenient  to  have 
a server  divided  into  compartments,  as  in  the  figure 
on  the  previous  page,  so  that  the  cheese,  butter,  and 
biscuits  may  all  be  handed  at  the  same  time. 

Before  the  dessert  is  brought  to  the  table,  every- 
thing which  is  not  likely  to  be  nfieded  must  be 
removed,  and  the  crumbs  carefully  and  quietly  taken 
from  the  table-cloth.  This  may  be  done  with  a kind 
of  small  shovel,  longer  than  it  is  broad ; and  this  is 
far  better  than  a brush,  as  a brush  is  so  likely  to 
scatter  crumbs  far  and  wide,  instead  of  collecting 
them  together. 

Then,  when  everything  is  ready,  the  dessert- 
dishes  must  be  put  upon  the  table,  and  each  guest 
supplied  with  a plate  on  which  is  arranged  the 
dessert  d’oyley,  finger-glass,  &e.  When  the  wine 
has  been  put  on  the  table,  the  waiting  is  practically 
finished. 

The  waitress  must  remember  to  clear  away  as 
many  things  as  possible  every  time  she  is  obliged  to 
leave  the  room  to  fetch  anything,  and  throughout 
the  dinner  she  must  be  watchful  to  see  after  small 
details  in  connection  with  the  individual  taste  of 
each  particular  guest.  Some  people  require  more 
bread  than  others,  and  if  it  is  not  supplied,  the 
dinner  for  them  is  spoiled ; others  who  do  not  take 
wine,  are  very  uncomfoi-table  if  water  or  aerated 
water  is  not  supplied  to  them  early  in  the  dinner. 
Others  again,  in  these  days  of  fads  and  fancies,  pre- 
fer hot  water. 

When  there  are  two  servants  to  wait,  the  business 
is  much  more  easily  accomplished.  In  this  case  the 
principal  waitress  hands  the  dishes  round ; the 
second  waitress  follows  with  sauces,  vegetables,  &e. 
The  second  waitress  takes  away  the  dirty  plates  ; 
the  head  waitress  places  a clean  plate  ready  for  the 
next  course.  Dirty  plates  that  are  carried  away 
should  never  be  put  one  on  the  top  of  another,  with 
the  knife  and  fork  between.  The  correct  method  is 
to  have  a basket  on  the  side-table  with  a division 
down  tho  centre  for  the  reception  of  knives  and  silver, 
and  a deep  basket  standing  on  the  floor  for  dirty 
plates.  The  dirty  plate  should  be  taken  to  the  side- 
table,  the  knife  should  bo  put  into  its  place,  the 
silver  into  its  place,  tho  plate  into  the  basket,  then 
iinother  plate  should  be  fetched.  There  need  be  no 
confusion  and  no  crowding;  the  operations  can  be 
carried  on  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  possible. 

When  a dinner  is  served  <i  In  Rustic,  a few  depar- 
tures from  the  method  described  must  be  made,  in 


this  case  one  servant  would  be  quite  unable  to  wait 
on  six  people,  but  two  might  wait  on  eight  or  even 
ten.  The  soup  is  not  put  upon  the  table,  but  would 
be  ladled  into  the  soup-plates  by  one  waitress  at  tho 
side-table,  while  the  other  handed  it  round.  In  the 
same  way  the  fish  would  be  handed  round,  each  fish, 
plate  having  been  placed  before  the  guest  when  the 
soup-plate  was  removed.  Should  there  be  more  than 
one  kind  of  fish  provided,  one  waitress  must  follow 
the  other,  each  with  a dish  in  hand. 

If  tho  fish  is  a handsome,  whole  fish,  such  as  a 
whole  salmon,  and  not  a made  dish,  it  might  then  be 
placed  on  the  table  for  the  host  to  carve.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  strictly  dinner  a la  Rustic.  The 
entrees  must  be  handed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
fish.  The  joint  might  be  carved  on  the  table,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  dealt  with  at  the  side- 
table  by  one  of  the  waiters.  If,  however,  it  is  carved 
by  the  host,  the  question  of  supplying  the  vegetables 
speedily  is  greatly  simplified.  Each  sweet  in  the 
same  way  must  be  handed,  tho  pudding-plate  being 
supplied  as  the  meat  or  game  plate  is  taken  away. 
The  waiting  at  the  cheese  course  and  dessert  would 
be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  first  method. 

When  there  are  two  waiters  it  is  a great  advant- 
age to  have  narrow  damask  slips  laid  smoothly  upon 
the  table-cloth  down  the  sides  of  the  table.  These 
slips  do  away  with  all  necessity  for  removing  the 
crumbs,  because  when  the  time  arrives  for  bringing 
on  the  dessert,  the  slips  can  be  quietly  lifted  off  and 
the  crumbs  with  them.  Experienced  waiters  will 
accomplish  the  task  of  lifting  away  tho  slips  with 
great  dexterity.  After  removing  all  plates,  &c.,  one 
waiter  stands  at  one  end  of  the  table,  the  other  at  the 
other,  and  quietly  and  quickly  the  slip  vanishes.  As 
the  removal  of  crumbs  with  brush  or  shovel  is  a little 
tedious,  the  employment  of  slips  is  a decided  advant- 
age when  there  are  two  waiters,  although  their  use 
is  out  of  the  question  when  only  one  waiter  is  at 
work. 

Throughout  the  dinner,  if  there  are  two  waitress® 
one  must  always  be  in  the  room,  and  never  leave  it 
while  she  is  waiting;  she  can  perform  the  part  ot 
keeping  a general  watchfulness  for  the  comfort  of 
each  guest. 

Another  thing  not  on  any  account  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  dinnei-,  is  the  drawing-room  fire.  Unless 
it  is  remembered,  the  ladies  will  return  from  the 
dining-room  to  find  a cold  room  and  discomfort 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  waitress  who  remembers 
to  do  so,  to  take  the  opportunity,  when  she  is  fetch- 
ing some  trifle  from  the  kitchen,  to  look  at  the  fin? 
at  the  same  time,  and  mend  it  if  necessary. 

Tho  coffee  must  be  handed  round  shortly  after 
dinner.  If  there  are  two  waitresses,  one  may  carry 
the  tray,  with  the  cups  only  tliree-qiuirters  full  of 
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strong  coffee,  and  the  other  may  follow  with  the 
scalded  milk  and  sugar.  AVhen  the  ladies  have  boon 
served  in  the  drawing-room,  the  coffee  must  ho 
carried  into  the  dining-room  for  the  gentlemen.  If 
tea  is  taken,  it  should  he  taken  into  the  drawing- 
room later,  and  cither  handed  round  in  the  same  way 
as  the  coifeo,  or  placed  on  a table  to  be  poured  out  by 
the  hostess. 

All  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  small  dinner- 
parties, not  to  elaborate  ones.  When  the  dinner- 
party is  elaborate,  there  is  probably  little  need  for 
management  and  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
hostess,  for  she  has  every  detail  planned  for  her  by 
clever  servants.  A small  dinner-party,  carried  out 
successfully,  is  an  excellent  form  of  entertainment, 
and  probably  more  parties  of  this  kind  would  be 
given  if  people  were  bolder,  and  less  afraid  of  being 
thought  pretentious  and  extravagant. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  points  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  because  when  neglected  they  detract 
very  much  from  the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  considered  perfect  waiting.  One  is  the  condition 


of  the  waiter’s  hands.  Before  any  one  attempts  to 
wait  at  table  tho  hands  should  be  washed  and  scrubbed 
in  hot  soap  and  water  until  delicately  clean  in  all  the 
comers  and  Crevices,  and  the  nails  should  be  brushed, 
trimmed,  and  filed.  To  have  a plate  put  into  its 
place  by  a dirty  hand,  or  by  a hand  with  a dirty  nail, 
is  enough  to  spoil  the  appetite  of  the  least  fastidious. 

Another  detail  of  great  importance  is  that  the 
waitress  should  not  approach  too  near  the  individual 
upon  whom  she  attends,  so  that  she  presses  upon  the 
shoulder,  or  that  her  breath  is  felt  on  the  cheek  or 
brow  of  the  guest.  Some  really  skilful  waitresses 
fail  in  this  particular,  and  the  effect  is  very  un-' 
pleasant.  The  annoyance  is  endured  because  no  one . 
likes  to  speak  of  it,  but  the  habit  is  most  objection- 
able. Almost  as  objectionable  is  it  for  a waitress  to 
stand  too  far  away  from  the  guest,  so  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  conveying  the  viands  from  the  dish  to 
the  plate.  A happy  medium  between  these  two 
extremes  is  to  be  aimed  at. 

The  dinner  itself  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
treated  in  a separate  article  of  our  culinary  series. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  CLOTHING.— IL 


Children’s  Clothing.  — In  choosing  dress  for 
women  and  girls,  there  may  be  room  for  question  as 
to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  adopting  healthy 
clothing ; but  there  is  none  whatever  as  to  its  de- 
sirability where  children  are  concerned.  Children 
who  are  healthily  dressed  are  so  much  more  free,  so 
much  more  comfortable,  and  consequently  so  much 
more  happy  and  good-tempered  than  children  can 
possibly  be  who  are  simply  dressed  according  to  the 
dictates  of  custom,  that  mothers  who  have  learnt 
from  experience  how  much  is  involved  in  healthy 
dress  would  never  return  to  any  other.  Indeed, 
amongst  children,  healthy  and  suitable  dress  has 
almost  as  much  to  do  with  moral  as  with  physical 
well-being.  This  is  so  much  a fact,  that  a celebrated 
doctor  once  said,  “ With  a few  palpable  exceptions, 
he  did  not  think  one  would  be  very  wide  of  tho 
mark  who  judged  a boy’s  character  from  the  state 
■of  his  under-clothes ; for  where  under-clothes  are  as 
they  should  bo,  they  furnish  emphatic  evidence  that 
the  boy  has  been  well  brought  up  by  his  mother, 
and  that  he  has  known  the  influence  of  a mother's 
or  a sister’s  love  and  care.” 

Before  everything  else,  then,  children’s  clothing 
should  be  of  a sort  that  will  protect  the  wearers 
against  cold  and  against  heat.  There  are  no  members 
of  the  community  who  are  more  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  than  children  are.  When 


well  and  hearty,  they  fun  about  and  make  them- 
selves exceedingly  hot ; in  this  condition  they  will 
stand  in  a draught  and  subject  themselves  to  a 
sudden  chill.  When  they  have  numerous  garments 
to  wear,  they  are  more  likely  than  not  to  leave  one 
off  occasionally,  and  so  run  great  risk  of  cold.  A 
mother  may  train  her  children  most  carefully,  and 
yet  she  cannot  guarantee  that  a hoy  who  is  in  a 
hurry  will  not  run  to  school  without  his  overcoat, 
or  that  a girl  in  a hurry  will  not  put  on  a thin 
jacket  when  a warm  jacket  is  imperatively  called 
for  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  Until  we  can  put 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders  we  shall  not  prevent 
children  being  imprudent ; and  what  wo  have  to  do 
is  to  clothe  them  in  such  a way  that  the  consequences 
of  their  imprudence  will  he  minimised  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  mother  who  wants  to  protect  her  children 
against  ill-health  should  resolutely  determine  that 
they  shall  be  dressed  in  flannel,  and  especially  that 
flannel  shall  ho  worn  next  the  skin.  In  summer 
and  in  winter,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  whether  they  are 
strong  or  delicate,  flannel  next  the  skin  must  ho  the 
rule.  If  this  were  carried  out,  many  an  illness, 
many  a cold,  many  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  or  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  and  many  a cough  which 
makes  the  mother’s  heart  ache,  would  be  avoided.  For 
children’s  under-clothing,  woollen  material  is  the  best 
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of  all  materials  ; then  comes  merino,  then  silk,  thon 
calico,  then  linen.  Of  all  fabrics  linen  is  the  most 
dangerous,  because  it  leads  to  such  rapid  chilling-. 

Having  determined  that  wool  shall  he  worn  next 
the  skin,  the  next  thing  the  mother  has  to  do  is  to 
see  that  the  clothing  of  her  children  is  large  enough 
and  gives  room  for  growth.  One  of  the  trials  which 
mothers  have  to  endure,  is  that  children  “ grow  out 
of  ” their  garments ; and  no  sooner  are  they  pro- 
vided with  a goodly  supply  of  necessaries,  than  it 
is  discovered  that  the  goodly  supply  is  out  of  date. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  faced.  One  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  re- 
fuse to  have  a multiplicity  of  garments  for  children. 
There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  provide 
children  with  a large  wardrobe.  They  should  have 
what  they  need,  and  be  sufficiently  provided  for 
necessary  changes,  but  more  than  this  will  lead  to 
loss.  Of  course,  where  the  child  has  no  larger  supply 
of  clothing  than  is  required,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mother  will  need  to  be  constantly  furnishing  re- 
newals. This,  however,  is  as  it  should  be.  As  the 
child  grows,  the  clothing  should  be  made  larger,  and 
there  should  never  be  even  a suspicion  of  tightness, 
pressure,  or  restriction  in  any  pint. 

If  it  is  a mistake  to  let  a child’s  general  supply  of 
clothing  be  too  large,  it  is  equally  a mistake  to  give 
children  too  many  separate  articles  of  apparel.  So 
long  as  a child  is  comfortably  warm,  the  fewer  gar- 
ments the  better.  One  reason  why  children  who 
dress  themselves  leave  off  a garment  occasionally, 
is  that  they  have  more  than  they  need.  If  they 
wore  what  they  would  instantly  feel  the  loss  of,  they 
could  not  throw  aside  any  of  their  clothing  without 
discomfort.  When  garments  are  made  of  suitable 
material — thick  for  winter  and  thin  for  summer — 
three  garments  are  sufficient  both  for  boys  and  girls. 
For  boys  there  would  be  the  woollen  combination — 
vest  and  drawers  in  one — the  flannel  shirt,  and  the 
outer  suit.  (In  this  instance  the  outer  suit  is 
counted  as  one.)  For  girls  there  would  be  the  com- 
bination, the  petticoat  made  with  loose  drawers  as 
in  Fig.  2,  p.  53,  and  the  dress.  The  Princesse  petti- 
coat (Fig.  3,  p.  53)  might  of  course  be  added,  if 
mothers  thought  another  garment  was  required.  In 
hot  summer  weather  the  boy’s  shirt  or  the  girl’s 
petticoat  might  bo  of  linen  if  liked,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  under  woollen  garment  be  discarded. 

Also,  if  preferred,  the  undermost  garment  might  be 
divided  into  two,  and  might  take  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  p.  54,  instead  of  being  made  into  a combina- 
tion garment.  There  is  no  denying  that  combination 
garments  cannot  be  said  to  bo  very  durablo  garments. 
They  wear  out  rather  quickly,  probably  because  there 
is  a good  deal  of  strain  upon  them.  Nevertheless, 
when  wo  remember  that  they  stand  iti  the  stead  of 


two  or  three  garments,  we  find  that  they  are  econo- 
mical ; and,  certainly,  when  they  are  intended  for 
children,  who  through  carelessness  are  likely  to 
forget  to  don  part  of  their  attire,  they  possess  the 
advantage  of  being  so  important  that  they  cannot  be 
overlooked.  A child  might  cast  aside  a vest  or  a 
bodice,  and  never  notice  that  anything  was  wanting ; 
but  could  not  easily  forget  to  put  on  a sizeable  article 
like  a combination  garment  without  much  discom- 
fort. 

Children  who  have  to  mix  with  other  children 
should  always  be  ■plainly  dressed.  It  is  a great 
unkindness  to  deck  a little  child  in  gaudy  attire, 
and  to  dress  him  so  that  he  shall  be  noticeable 
for  the  richness  or  costliness  of  his  apparel ; because 
to  do  so  is  to  fill  his  mind  with  foolish  pride,  and 
make  him  plume  himself  on  superiority  that  is  of  no 
value.  Equally  unkind  is  it,  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
to  allow  a child  to  be  more  shabbily  dressed  than  his 
companions.  Boys  and  girls  are  but  men  and  women 
in  miniature,  and  they  are  apt  to  despise  those  who 
are  meanly  clad.  Unlike  men  and  women,  however, 
they  do  not  strive  to  hide  their  feelings,  and  some- 
times they  tease,  and  (especially  when  ill-bred)  will 
even  persecute,  a schoolfellow  whose  garments  are 
torn  and  poor.  To  be  compelled  to  endure  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  is  not  salutary,  and  no  mother  who 
could  possibly  help  it  should  subject  her  child  to  the 
danger  of  loss  of  self-respect  which  is  often  associated 
with  the  loss  of  the  respect  of  others.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  shabbiness  in  children’s 
dress  is  usually  the  consequence  of  want  of  neatness. 

If  a child’s  garments  are  whole,  clean,  and  well  ; 
brushed,  he  looks  pleasing,  no  matter  how  homely 
the  material  may  be  of  which  they  are  made.  ; 
Teachers,  as  well  as  schoolfellows,  foi'm  their  im- 
pression  of  a child’s  home  and  belongings  from  his 
appearance,  dress,  and  manners ; and  children  who  \ 
go  to  school  may  benefit  more  than  mothers  know  1 
from  their  garments  being  neat  and  suitable. 

In  choosing  children’s  dress  it  would  be  well  if  ! 
mothers  could  realise  how  sensitive  children  are,  j 
and  would  bo  careful  not  to  clothe  them  in  dress  $ 
that  was  strikingly  peculiar.  Nervous  children  ; 
sometimes  suffer  agony  through  being  stared  at  or 
jeered  at  by  their  schoolmates.  There  are,  indeed,  | 
parents  who  think  that  the  discipline  thus  brought  , 
about  is  beneficial,  and  that  children  should  learn  . 
not  to  hood  remarks.  Such  discipline  is  much  more  ; 
likely  to  do  harm  than  good ; and  if  a child  is  to 
rise  superior  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him,  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  that  he  should  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  right,  rather  than  on  account 
of  the  shape  or  colour  of  a garment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  question  whether  discipline  for  a 
small  cause  like  this  will  not  be.  more  likely  to 
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make  a child  moody  and  bad-tempered,  rather  than 
strong  and  independent. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  important  that  those  who 
choose  tho  dress  of  children  should  insist  upon  the 
thighs  and  legs  of  young  children,  and  the  neck, 
chest,  and  arms  of  young  girls,  being  thoroughly 
covered.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  that 
consumption  first  shows  itself. 

A wise  choice  of  a child’s  dress  has  more  to  do 
with  the  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  of  that 
child  through  life  than  we  know ; and  mothers 
who  will  examine  the  subject  from  the  stand-point 
of  common-sense,  will  not  think  it  is  unimportant. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  them  to  read 
the  remarks  of  a gentleman  who  is  a great  authority 
on  all  matters  connected  with  children — namely, 
Dr.  Pye  Chavasse.  Speaking  of  children’s  clothing, 
Dr.  Chavasse  says  : — “ Children  are  frequently 
dressed  like  mountebanks,  with  feathers  and  fur- 
belows and  finery ; the  boys  go  bare-legged ; tbe 
little  girls  are  dressed  like  women,  with  their  stuck- 
out  petticoats  and  low  dresses.  Their  poor  little 
waists  are  drawn  in  tight,  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
breathe.  Their  dresses  are  very  low  and  short ; the 
consequence  is  that  a great  part  of  the  chest  is  ex- 
posed to  our  variable  climate.  Their  legs  are  bare 
down  to  their  thin  socks;  or,  if  they  be1  clothed,  they 
are  only  covered  with  gossamer  drawers ; while 
their  feet  are  encased  in  light  shoes  of  paper  thick- 
ness ! Dress  ' dress ! dress ! is  made  with  them  at 
a tender  age,  and  when  first  impressions  are  the 
strongest,  a most  important  consideration.  They 
are  thus  rendered  vain  and  frivolous,  and  are  taught 
to  consider  dress  as ‘the  one  thing  needful.’  And 
if  they  live  to  be  women — which  the  present  fashion 
is  likely  frequently  to  prevent — what  are  they  ? 
Silly,  simpering,  delicate,  lack-a-daisical  nonentities  ; 
dress  being  their  amusement,  their  occupation,  their 
conversation,  their  everything — their  thoughts  by 
day,  and  their  dreams  by  night ! Let  children  be 
dressed  as  children,  not  as  men  and  women.  Let 
them  be  taught  that  dress  is  quite  a secondary  con- 
sideration ; let  health,  and  not  fashion,  be  the  first ; 
and  wo  shall  have,  with  God’s  blessing,  blooming 
children,  who  will  in  time  bo  the  pride  and  strength 
of  dear  Old  England.  0 that  the  time  may  come, 
and  may  not  be  far  distant,  ‘ that  our  sons  may  grow 
up  as  the  young  plants,  and  that  our  daughters  may 
be  as  tho  polished  corners  of  the  Temple  ! ’ ” 

Beauty  and  Fashion.— The  next  point  to  be 
considered  in  tho  selection  of  our  clothing  is  bo- 
comingness,  or  beauty.  The  majority  of  people 
appreciate  this  detail  very  highly,  and  take  great 
pains  to  secure  it.  The  reason  why  tho  decrees  of 


fashion  are  so  universally  obeyed  is  that  people 
think  fashionable  attire  is  admired,  and  they  want 
to  wear  what  is  admirable.  This  leads  many  into 
expense  which  they  are  ill-able  to  bear,  because 
fashion  is  always  changing;  and  those  who  follow 
it,  spend  money  upon  extras  which  add  nothing  in 
the  way  of  .warmth,  comfort,  ease,  or  beauty,  and 
which  in  a very  short  time  look  out  of  the  fashion. 

Sensible  people,  when  choosing  their  clothing,  do 
not,  however,  aim  at  running  counter  to  the  fashion  ; 
they  know  that  if  they  did  this  they  would  look  re- 
markable. One  of  the  sayings  of  the  celebrated  Beau 
Brummell,  the  friend  of  George  IV.,  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  “You  are  never  well  dressed,”  said 
this  gentleman,  “ if  people  stop  to  stare  at  you.”  It 
is  probable  that  passers-by  would  stop  to  stare  at  an 
individual  who  altogether  disregarded  the  mode  of 
the  day,  and  therefore  independence  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  avoided. 

In  every  age,  however,  it  is  possible  to  conform 
in  moderation  to  the  style  of  the  day,  without  ac- 
cepting the  extravagances  and  absurdities  thereof, 
and  also  without  in  the  least  sacrificing  becoming- 
ness. Fashion  is  often  ugly,  because  it  insists  upon 
every  person  being  dressed  after  one  model.  This 
cannot  be  suitable,  because  what  suits  one  person 
does  not  suit  another ; and  if  dress  is  to  be  be- 
coming, each  person  must  wear  what  suits  himself 
or  herself.  But  if  dark  people,  fair  people,  and  sallow 
people ; tall  people  and  short  people ; stout  people 
and  thin  people,  all  wear  garments  made  after  the 
same  style,  it  is  certain  that  those  only  whom  the 
prevailing  fashion  happens  to  suit  will  be  becomingly 
dressed.  What  we  all  ought  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  particular  colours  and  styles  suit  ourselves,  our 
special  peculiarities ; then  adopt  those  colours  and 
that  style,  and  remain  constant  to  them,  so  far  as  the 
mode  prevailing  will  allow  us.  In  this  way  we  might 
spare  ourselves  much  trouble,  much  expense,  and 
much  wasted  effort. 

So  far  as  men’s  dress  is  concerned,  wo  have  no 
suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  this  detail. 
In  men’s  dress  there  is  less  variety  in  shape,  colour, 
and  style  than  there  is  in  women’s  dress.  If 
their  dress  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  fairly  suitable 
and  healthy ; and  when  the  fit  is  good,  and  the  style 
is  quiet  and  elegant,  it  is  becoming.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  room  for  radical  alteration  in  it,  or  for  very 
much  choice  concerning  it.  When  a man  is  badly 
dressed,  tho  fault  usually  lies,  not  with  himself,  but 
with  the  tailor  ; and  if  we  were  called  upon  to  give 
him  advice  on  tho  subject,  we  should  not  recommend 
the  victim  to  cliooso  a different  fabric,  or  cloth  of 
a different  hue,  but  we  should  tell  him  to  change 
his  tailor.  With  women,  however,  and  also  with 
children,  it  is  quite  different.  Here  considerations 
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of  stylo,  colour,  and  harmony  como  in ; and  here, 
therefore,  there  is  abundant  room  for  suggestion  and 
for  choice. 

Colour. — In  order  to  he  becomingly  dressed, 
then,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  disregard  the  decrees 
of  fashion  and  find  out  what  suits  ourselves.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  fashion  is  more  arbitrary 
than  in  colour.  Ever}'  season  the  fashionable  colour 
changes.  Black  is  worn  one  year,  crushed  straw- 
berry another,  peacock-blue  another;  and  straight- 
way all  the  women  and  girls  of  every  shade  of 
complexion  wear  the  colour  in  question.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  out  of  every  twelve  women,  one 
whom  the  fashionable  colour  suits,  is  for  that  season 
pretty  ; eleven  whom  it  does  not  suit,  are  for  that 
season  plainer  than  they  need  have  been.  If  they 
would  have  chosen  the  colour  that  was  becoming 
to  themselves,  they  might  have  looked  at  least  as 
attractive  as  Nature  had  made  them.  This  is  what 
we  are  all  called  upon  to  do. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  persons  who 
have  not  an  “ eye  for  colour,”  as  it  is  called,  to  know 
what  colour  docs  suit  themselves.  Some  people  there 
are— young,  beautiful,  and  bright — whom  every 
colour  seems  to  suit : they  can  wear  anything.  But 
these  people  are  very  exceptional ; the  majority  look 
at  their  best  only  when  they  wear  colours  which 
harmonise  with  the  tints  of  their  hair  and  com- 
plexion. An  authority  on  dress  gave  some  time  ago, 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
coiours  likely  to  harmonise  with  people  of  different 
types.  Persons  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  tne  colour 
likely  to  suit  them  may  find  the  hints  of  service  : — 

Colours  for  Golden-blonde  with  Hoscate  Skin. — Blue- 
white  ; blue  from  dark  to  light ; rose-pink ; green 
from  dark  to  light ; yellows,  especially  in  gold 
tones  ; purples  and  lilacs  ; greys ; black  ; brown 
contrasted  with  pink.  To  be  avoided  : reds. 

For  Golden-blonde  with  rale  Skin. — Olive-greens  ; 
mauve-pinks ; cream-white ; black ; grey ; ame- 
thyst, ; amber ; stone-grey ; blue.  To  be  avoided : 
reds  and  browns. 

For  Brown  Hair,  Fyes,  and  Skin. — Reds;  amber 
and  all  yellows ; brown ; maroon  ; olive-green  ; rose- 
pink  with  dark  tones  ; very  dark  blue,  especially  in 
velvet ; tan  and  cream  colours.  To  be  avoided : 
light  blue  or  medium  blue ; light  green ; pale 
violets  or  violet-pinks  ; greys ; purple  ; black  ; 
white. 

For  Black  Hair.  I’alc  Skin,  and  Blue  Eyes. — White, 
both  cream  and  blue;  black;  blue,  light  to  dark; 
reds,  light  to  dark,-  pale  pinks;  blue-greys;  with 
dark  eyes,  add  yellows  and  amber.  To  be  avoided  : 
pale  greens. 

For  Chestnut  Hair,  Haze!  Eyes,  and  Talc  Skin. — 


Olive-greens;  dark  and  light  blues;  purples;  all  « 
evasive  pale  shades;  pale  yellows;  old  gold;  burnt  1 
creams ; black ; white  of  creamy  tone.  To  be  1 
avoided:  blue-white;  red  of  any  shade;  brilliant  I 
yellows ; medium  blue. 

There  are  two  other  types  that  may  wear  blue-  j] 
white — the  dark-brown-haired  with  roseate  com-  1 
plexion,  and  blue  or  green  eyes ; and  the  black-haired  ] 
with  pale  complexion,  and  blue  or  brown  eyes.  But  I 
in  all  cases  it  requires  the  brilliant  rosy  or  the  1 
brilliant  pale  complexion,  and  the  very  dark  brown-  ] 
black  or  golden  hair. 

Wherever  there  is  red  in  the  composition  of  the  > 
hair,  green  (not  a pale  green,  which  should  only  be  a 
worn  by  blondes)  will  be  becoming,  and  the  dark  * 
shades  of  red  will  bring  out  the.  red  in  the  hair.  1 
Light  blue  may  be  very  effectively  worn  with  very  •' 
dark  hair  that  has  red  in  its  composition,  especially  1 
when  the  complexion  is  pale  or  very  delicate. 

Very  often  it  is  the  quantit}  of  a certain  tone  or  . 
colour  that  makes  it  becoming  or  unbecoming.  A J 
bow  or  lining  of  any  given  colour  may  be  very  effec-  j 
tive,  which,  used  in  a large  mass,  might  destroy  the  ’ 
harmony. 

Form.— Form  is  another  detail  in  which  fashion 
is  arbitrary,  and  which  needs  to  be  considered  in 
trying  to  choose  what  suits  us  in  dress.  It  is  un-  j 
reasonable  that  stout  people  and  thin  people,  tall 
people  and  dumpy  people,  should  all  have  their 
garments  made  in  the  same  way.  In  choosing  j 
dress  that  is  to  be  becoming,  we  should  aim  not  1 
only  at  making  the  best  of  our  good  points,  but  at  . 
lessening  the  effects  of  our  bad  points ; and  in  this 
way  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  done  by  1 
observing  certain  general  rules. 

Stout  people  should  try  to  suggest  by  their  dress  j 
length,  not  breadth ; thin  people  should  try  to  sug-  ! 
gest  breadth,  not  length.  The  former  therefore  ( 
should  prefer  stripes  to  checks ; they  should  choose 
dark  colours  rather  than  light  ones  ; they  should 
try  to  draw  away  attention  from  the  real  outline  of 
the  figure  by  introducing  an  inner  outline.  To 
this  end  a piece  of  bright-coloured  material  let  in 
down  the  whole  front  of  the  dress,  from  the  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  always  suits  stout  people'. 

All-round  jacket-bodices  may  suit  thin  people,  hut  - 
they  will  never  suit  stout  ones,  because  they  draw 
attention  to  the  size  of  the  body  round  the  hips.  If 
therefore  jacket-bodices  are  the  mode,  the  round  line  j 
at  the  back  should  be  cut  up,  and  buttons  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  openings,  or  bows  of  ribbon  with 
falling  ends  should  be  sewn  on.  At  the  front  a 
waistcoat  should  be  let  in,  or  a series  of  bows  of 
ribbon  should  be  fastened  down  the  length.  Draping 
also  should  never  bo  put  straight  round  the  dress. 
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but  shouM  bo  placed  in  a slanting  direction.  Straight 
folds  reveal  tho  size  ; slanting  folds  conceal  it.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  drawn  from  life,  and 
represents  a style  which  may  very  often  be  seen 
in  winter  seasons,  being  frequently  adopted  by 
ladies  far  stouter  than  is  here  shown.  Such  a stylo 
might  suit  a slender  figure;  but  for  a lady  even 
moderately  “ comfortable,”  as  most  ladies  become 
after  middle  age,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  thi3 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  additional  width  of  the 
arms  being  added  to  that  of  the  body,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  bottom  lino  of  the  jacket.  5.et 
doubtless  many  a portly  matron,  unconscious  of  the 
ludicrous  effect— often  far  worse  than  wo  venture  to 
represent  — in  a splendid  sealskin 
thus  fashioned,  has  considered  herself 
thoroughly  well  dressed!  Fashion 
is  all  very  well ; but  there  is  always 
so  much  choice  that  no  lady  need  be 
compelled,  even  by  the  fashion,  to 
wear  what  misbecomes  her  figure  in 
this  way.  It  miy  be  a real  revela- 
tion to  some  of  our  lady  readers  to 
take  a bit  of  thin  tissue  or  tracing 
paper,  to  trace  upon  it  the  outline  of 
bonnet,  shoulders,  outer  line  of  the 
arms,  and  skirt  here  figured,  and 
then  to  fill  in  any  form  of  jacket 
with  a bodice  or  waist,  and  put  in  a 
diagonal  fold  or  two  across  the 
sldrt.  Most  of  them  will  be  amazed 
at  the  difference  in  effect,  and  will 
no  longer  disregard  the  considera- 
tion of  form  in  reference  to  the  figure,  of  matronly 
people  especially. 

Tight  skirts  increase  the  apparent  size ; loose 
skirts  give  an  appearance  of  slenderness.  Ruffles 
at  the  shoulders  or  hips  also  increase  the  apparent 
bulk ; they  should  be  worn,  therefore,  by  those 
who  are  very  thin.  Dark  colours  also  should  be 
chosen  by  stout  people ; light  colours  may  be  worn 
by  slender  ono3. 

Durability. — In  the  choice  of  dress  the  con- 
sideration which  has  to  be  entertained  next  to  its 
beauty  or  becomingness,  is  its  durability ; and 
durability,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  to  do  with 
economy.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  choosing 
dress  wisely,  is  that  we  economise  our  money  by 
doing  so.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  best  is  generally  the  cheapest  in  the  end ; 
cheap  goods  are  usually  made  to  sell,  not  to  wear. 

The  durability  of  a garment  depends  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  tho  fabric  of  which  it  is  made. 
There  are  many  dress-fabrics  which  it  is  positive 
waste  of  money  for  the  would-be  economist  to  buy, 


simply  because  thoy  wear  out  so  soon.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  cheap  imitations,  such  as 
poor  velveteen,  cheap  satin,  and  all  mixtures  in 
which  one  material  shrinks  with  damp  more  quickly 
than  another;  and  all  soft  goods  like  tarlatan  and 
tulle,  which  crumple  quickly,  and  which  will  neither 
wash,  clean,  nor  dye. 

All-wool  fabrics  of  every  kind  are,  however,  very 
durable,  and  they  can  be  dyed  and  cleaned  to  look 
as  good  as  new.  A good  merino  makes  a most  ser- 
viceable dress.  Tho  author  of  “ Common-sense 
Clothing”  says: — “After  some  consideration  we 
are  inclined  to  sayr  that  merino  is  the  cheapest 
material  that  can  be  worn,  by  women  who  must 
dress  well  on  a small  income.  Cer- 
tainly, merino  is  both  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  cashmere,  if  only 
because  both  sides  are  nearly  alike. 
It  is  equally  suitable  for  all  occasions. 
It  dyes  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
stuff.  It  is  warm,  but  not  heavy; 
soft  enough  to  hang  in  graceful 
folds;  thin  enough  to  be  chopped 
into  innumerable  frills.  The  thick 
closely-woven  stuffs  wear  longest ; 
the  very  fine  fabrics  are  always  the 
most  costly,  and  not  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  Here  the  texture  should  be 
even ; and  on  holding  the  fabric  up 
to  the  light,  it  should  show  no  thin 
patches  or  thick  threads.  Cashmere 
From  Life.  has  often  a finer  twill  than  merino, 

but  it  is  more  expensive.  The 
the  same  price,  merino  will  look  the 


two  bein£ 
better.” 

Alpaca,  when  pure  and  of  good  quality,  is  one  of 
the  most  durable  of  materials.  It  is  not  warm,  and 
looks  very  much  like  silk. 

Silk  and  satin,  when  of  good  quality,  are  very 
durable,  though  expensive  in  the  first  instance ; 
they  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  choose,  and 
even  experienced  merchants  arc  somotimes  deceived 
in  them.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because  a 
silk  or  satin  is  costly,  therefore  it  is  of  first-class 
quality,  because  thcro  is  so  much  adulteration  in 
this  fabric.  A very  usual  way  of  testing  tho  material 
is  to  crumble  it  in  the  hand  and  crease  it.  If  it  feels 
harsh  to  the  touch,  or  if  tho  creases  remain,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  cotton  is  present,  and  that  the  silk 
will  cut  whore  it  is  folded,  and  so  bo  unserviceable. 
Very  stiff  corded  silks  wear  greasy.  Satin  of  a really 
first-class  quality  will  wear  a long  time ; it  resists 
damp  and  dust,  and  can  bo  turned  about  and  used 
again  and  again. 

('loth,  beige,  shdlct,  serge,  rep,  tweed,  and  linsey  are 
all  varieties  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  are  all  serviceable 
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when  of  good  quality ; the  cheap  sorts,  however, 
are  not  worth  making  up.  There  are  many  ex- 
perienced housekeepers  who  say  that  there  is  notliing 
so  economical  for  every-day  wear  as  good  navy-blue 
serge.  As  the  proverb  says,  “ Cheapness  to-day  means 
spending  to-morrow.” 

There  is  one  all-wool  material  which  would  be 
more  popular  than  it  is  if  it  were  better  known - 
this  is  the  “ St.  George's  Homespun,”  sometimes 
called  “Mr.  Ruskin’s  Cloth,”  because  its  manu- 
facture is  supported  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  “intends 
a square  yard  of  this  cloth  of  a given  weight  to 
be  one  of  the  standards  of  value  in  St.  George’s 
currency.”  St.  George’s  Cloth  is  indeed  a most 
marvellous  fabric  for  durability.  Its  fault  in  the 
eyes  of  many  is  that  it  will  not  wear  out.  Individuals 
who  have  not  a high  opinion  of  women,  arc  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  they  will  not  wear  St.  George’s 
Cloth  because  it  does  not  give  them  a chance  of 
having  four  or  five  new  gowns  in  the  year.  This 
cloth  is  very  warm,  and  especially  suitable  for  out- 
door wear  for  women  and  girls  in  rough  weather. 
Boys  and  men’s  suits  may  also  be  made  of  it.  It 
can  be  washed,  cleaned,  turned,  dyed,  and  re-made 
to  any  extent;  it  never  changes  colour  or  shrinks, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  expensive.  The  one  difficulty 
associated  with  it  is,  that  is  not  to  be  bought  in 
the  shops,  and  its  sale  lias  never  been  advertised. 
Those  who  wish  to  procure  it  must  either  write  to 
the  mill  where  it  is  manufactured — St.  George’s  Mill, 
Laxey,  Isle  of  Man  (the  water-mill  which  was  built 
under  Mr.  Ruskin’s  direction)— or  to  the  Depot  for 
Healthful  Dress,  23,  Mortimer  Street,  London.  From 
either  of  these  places  patterns  and  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application,  and  the  goods  ordered 
can  be  obtained  by  Parcel  Post.  Housekeepers 
who  have  hitherto  not  known  of  this  cloth,  and 
who  care  to  have  a durable  material,  might 
use  it  for  a dozen  purposes : and  when  they  had 
learnt  to  know  its  value,  they  would  never  be  with- 
out it. 

Washing  materials,  such  as  prints,  muslins,  and 
cambrics,  are  so  pretty  that  they  will  always  be 
popular.  The  point  of  chief  importance  with  regard 
to  them,  is  to  choose  colours  that  will  wash.  It  used 
to  be  a rule  that  lilac  was  the  best  colour  for  washing, 
and  that  next  to  lilac  came  red,  pink,  and  brown. 
Nowadays  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  because  so  many 
new  chemicals  are  used  in  mixing  colours ; and  the 
only  way  to  be  safe  is  to  wash  a little  piece  of 
material  before  buying  the  dress,  to  ascertain  its 
capabilities.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  wonderful  improvements  are  being  made,  and 
that  shades  will  stand  washing  now,  which  a few 
years  ago  would  have  fled  almost  at  the  sight  of 
a wash-tub. 


Trimmings.  — From  the  point  of  view  of 
economy,  there  is  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than 
elaborate  trimmings  for  dress.  Thoughtless  people 
very  often  spend  a good  deal  of  money  in  this 
way.  They  would  do  well  to  remember  that  trim- 
mings which  are  very  fashionable  soon  become  old- 
fashioned,  and  an  old-fashioned  addition  to  a dress 
marks  it  as  being  out  of  date.  Cheap  trimming 
gets  shabby  very  quickly,  and  really  rich,  hand- 
some trimming  is  very  costly.  Trimming  is  ob- 
jectionable also  because  it  harbours  dust,  and  dust 
is  a great  destroyer. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  any  elaborate 
trimming  scarcely  ever  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a 
dress,  while  in  most  cases  it  takes  much  from  it,  bv 
destroying  all  the  really  graceful  lines,  or  impairing 
their  effect.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  artists  in- 
variably express  a horror  of  the  usual  trimmings 
upon  female  dress.  We  have  even  heard  an  artist 
of  some  rank  express  the  opinion  that  women  as  a 
sex,  or  as  a general  rule,  were  destitute  of  a true 
sense  of  beauty,  adducing  as  proof  of  the  offensive 
assertion,  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they 
persisted  in  disfiguring  their  attire  by  what  they 
thought  decoration.  There  was,  no  doubt,  exagge- 
ration in  this,  but  tliex-e  was  truth  also;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  Greek  girl  would  ever  have  j 
spoilt  the  effect  of  her  drapery  by  such  really  : 
ugly  and  tawdry  additions  as  we  see  around  us  on 
all  sides.  Such  facts,  and  the  one  certain  fact  that  ! 
nothing  can  atone  for  the  loss  of  simple  and  natural  i 
lines,  should  be  pondered  by  every  woman  who  j 
desires  to  look  as  really  attractive  as  she  can. 

. 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— The  fashions  change  so 
much  in  hats  and  bonnets,  with  regard  both  to  j 
material  and  shape,  and  any  departure  from  the  i 
established  mode  is  so  quickly  noticeable,  that  it  { 
is  scarcely  possible  to  make  any  suggestions  about  ] 
the  covering  of  the  head  for  women  and  girls  which  ■ 
would  be  of  permanent  value.  The  one  rule  to  be  i 
always  observed  by  women  as  well  as  by  men,  is  that  j 
the  head-gear  should  be  light,  and  pervious  to  air  J 
and  moisture.  There  is  nothing  more  harmful  and  < 
more  uncomfortable,  than  to  carry  a heavy,  tight 
covering  on  the  head. 

A word  or  two  also  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  i 
to  the  use  of  what  are  called  feather  ornaments  j 
in  trimming  hats  and  bonnets.  Every  two  or  three  j 
years  the  fashion  prevails  of  wearing  the  dead  bodies  j 
of  birds,  or  the  wings  and  breasts  of  birds,  as  trim- 
mings. It  is  certain  that  women  cannot  understand, 
that  as  a consequence  of  this  fashion  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  beautiful,  happy,  useful  creatures,  which 
if  loft  unmolested  would  delight  us  with  their  song, 
charm  us  with  their-  beauty,  and  benefit  us  by  de- 
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stroring  injurious  insects,  are  ruthlessly  slaughtered, 
not  for  food,  .but  to  gratify  female  vanity.  The 
extent  to  which  this  slaughter  is  carried  on  when 
feather  trimmings  are  in  vogue,  almost  surpasses 
belief.  A well-known  naturalist  wrote  to  the  Field 
some  time  ago,  at  a period  when  the  fashion  pre- 
vailed, and  the  exposure  which  he  made  was  quite 
startling.  He  said  that  no  group  of  birds  was 
spared.  Song-birds  such  as  goldfinches,  blackbirds, 
aud  thrushes  were  taken  and  killed,  as  well  as  bull- 
finches and  larks.  Edible  birds,  useful  for  the  food 
of  man,  such  as  quails,  were  taken  for  this  purpose ; 
as  were  also  numbers  of  terns,  shot  when  in  their 
breeding  plumage ; and  rare  visitants  to  our  shores, 
such  as  the  beautiful  hoopoe  and  the  waxwing.  In 
the  nesting  season,  when  birds  are  sitting  on  their 
eggs,  the  feathers  are  more  soft  and  beautiful  than  at 
any  other  time,  and  are  therefore  then  most  valu- 
able as  trimmings.  The  consequence  is  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  parent-birds  are  deliberately 
killed  off,  the  young  being  left  to  starve  to  death  while 
piteously  crying  out  hour  after  hour  for  the  mother 
who  never  comes.  Surely,  no  gentle  woman  who  had 
learnt  the  facts  of  the  case,  could  consent  to  wear 
birds  and  wings  which  had  been  obtained  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  because  women  do  not  know 
of  this  cruel  slaughter  then,  they  follow  the  foolish 
fashion ; when  they  know  the  facts,  they  will  trim 
their  hats  in  a less  costly  style. 

Stockings  and  Socks. — A French  proverb, 
often  quoted,  says  that  to  be  well  shod  and  well 
gloved  is  to  be  well  dressed.  To  be  well  shod  is  also 
an  indispensable  requisite  for  health. 

In  hosiery  there  is  nothing  which  can  compare 
with  hand-knitted  stockings,  both  for  warmth  and 
wear.  These  stockings,  if  made  of  good  yarn,  will 
last  for  years ; they  can  be  re-footed  again  and  again. 
The  knees,  which  are  the  parts  on  which  there  is 
the  greatest  strain,  can  be  knit  double,  and  so  made 
capable  of  resistance.  Hand-knitted  stockings  can 
also  be  made  to  fit  exactly.  Badly-fitting  stockings 
are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  suffering  which 
civilised  human  beings  are  called  on  to  endure. 
Stockings  which  are  too  tight  cramp  the  toes; 
stockings  which  are  too  loose,  or  which  are  badly 
shaped,  cause  blisters.  Knitted  stockings  are  valu- 
able because  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of 
the  foot.  There  is  little  economy  in  wearing  cheap 
common  stockings,  because  they  wear  into  holes  very 
speedily. 

People  who  knit  stockings  should,  however,  try  to 
Choose  wool  which  will  be  noft  when  knitted.  A 
great  deal  of  the  prejudice  which  undoubtedly  exists 
against  knitted  stockings,  has  been  a conseqhence  of 
the  choice  of  thick  harsh  yarn.  Yarn  of  this  descrip- 


tion is  without  doubt  very  durable ; but  until  it  is  so 
much  softoned  with  time  and  washing  that  it  is  nearly 
worn  out,  it  is  very  uncomfortable  for  individuals 
with  sensitive  skin.  If  softer  yarn  were  chosen,  it 
would  bo  easy  to  work  linen  thread  in  with  the  yarn 
when  making  the  heels,  toes,  and  knees  of  the 
stockings,  and  this  would  keep  them  whole  for  a long 
time. 

Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  knit  stockings  at 
home,  it  is  easy  in  these  days  to  get  them  knitted  by 
machinery  according  to  pattern,  and  from  yarn  sup- 
plied by  the  person  who  gives  the  order.  Orders 
for  hand-knitted  stockings  can  now  bo  sent  to  various 
districts  of  Ireland,  and  rigorous  efforts  are  being 
made  by  philanthropic  ladies  to  develop  female  in- 
dustry in  this  direction.  The  Irish  Home  Industries 
Association,  which  was  founded  in  January,  1887,  by 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  has  been  particularly 
useful  in  bringing  hand-knitting  into  the  market 
by  means  of  the  Parcel  Post.  Information  con- 
cerning prices,  qualities,  and  mode  of  transmission 
of  goods  supplied  by  the  Association,  can  easily  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  manageress  at  the  office 
of  the  Association,  57,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

Those  who  prefer  to  knit  their  own  stockings  will 
find  directions  in  a later  chapter. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — There  is  no  department  in 
which  a little  judgment  goes  further  than  in  the 
choice  of  boots  and  shoes.  People  who  simply  think 
of  what  is  inexpensive,  usually  either  go  shabby,  or 
make  themselves  liable  to  attacks  of  illness ; because 
there  is  no  material  in  which  quality  goes  for  so 
much  as  in  leather.  Boots  and  shoes  made  of  in- 
ferior leather  soon  burst  into  holes,  tread  down  at 
the  heels,  are  wrung  out  of  shape,  or  let  in  water. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  meet  with  people  who 
think  boots  and  shoes  are  the  last  parts  of  dress 
worth  considering.  Where  good  judgment  is  exer- 
cised, however,  boots  and  shoos  arc  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  to  anything  else. 

Except  where  the  very  best  are  purchased,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  boots  made  to  order  will 
wear  twice  as  long  as  ready-made  boots.  Hand- 
sewn  boots  are  to  bo  preferred  to  machine-made  and 
pegged  . boots.  Thin  leather  or  calf-skin  wears 
better  and  is  warmer  than  kid ; and  the  leather 
should  be  as  soft  and  pliable  as  is  consistent  with 
strength.  When  it  can  bo  afforded,  it  is  a great 
economy  to  have  three  or  four-  pairs  of  boots  in 
wear,  and  to  use  them  in  turns.  Four  pairs  of  boots 
worn  thus  will  not  only  last  four  times  as  long  as 
one  pair,  but  six  or  eight  times  as  long.  To  wear 
ono  pair  of  boots  straight  away,  is  not  giving  the 
boots  a fair  chance. 

Authorities  tell  us  that  when  being  measured  for 
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new  boots,  the  measurements  should  be  taken  while 
the  individual  is  standing  up,  with  the  foot  that  is 
not  being  measured  lifted  off  the  ground.  The 
balance  am  easily  be  preserved  by  resting  one  hand 
lightly  on  the  chair.  By  having  measurements  taken 
in  this  way,  tho  actual  size  and  shape  of  the  foot  in 
walking  is  obtained,  and  this  differs  considerably 
from  the  size  and  shape  of  the  foot  held  up,  as  is 
usually  done.  It  takes  a minute  or  two  longer  to 
measure  a foot  in  this  way,  but  the  shoemaker  will 
not  object  if  the  customer  prefers  the  method. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Chinese  are 
very  foolish  be- 


to  be  seen  at  the  wrist  to  the  point  of  the  elbow. 
Whero  the  fore-arm  is  too  short,  the  foot  will  be 
found  to  be  also  too  short ; where  this  is  too  long 
the  foot  will  be  also  too  long.  Most  people  are  sur- 
prised when  they  hear  of  this  fact  for  the  first  time 
they  think  it  cannot  be.  But  they  can  easily  prove 
it  by  measurements. 

Of  all  the  deformities  for  which  fashion  is  answer, 
able,  there  is  none  more  mischievous  and  more  ugh*1 
than  high  heels.  With  regard  to  them  we  could 
scarcely  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Ur.  TrevesJ 
the  greatest  medical  authority  in  matters  of  dress.1 


cause,  acting  on  the 
idea  that  small  feet 
are  beautiful,  they 
pinch  the  feet  of 
their  women  in  or- 
der to  make  them 
small.  Yet  in  a 
mild  way  we  do  the 
same  thing.  We 
do  not,  it  is  true, 
maim  and  lame  our 
women,  so  that  they 
cannot  walk ; but 
our  women  them- 
selves, too  often, 
crowd  their  feet 
into  boots  with 
tapered  toes,  so  that 
walking  is  rendered 
painful.  A cele- 
brated artist  has 


on 


general 


Fig.  1. — Feet  Deformed  et  Boots. 

a.  Foot  with  toes  in  their  natural  position  : b,  foot  with  outline  of  a 

“ , def. 


Ur.  Treves  says : 

“ High  heels  arel 
dangerous  not  only; 
iccount  of  the 
instability 
that  they  give  to 
the  foot,  but  alsi 
by  their  wcakenin 
effects  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  limb 
and  the  connection 
of  the  ankle-joint. 
Their  small  size, 
moreover,  render 
them  liable  to  trip 
up  the  individual, 
and  not  a fewj- 
serious  accidents 
have  been  ascribed# 


to  these  fashionable 


pointed  hoot ; c,  foot  deformed  by  pointed  boot. 


complained  that  the  true  form  of  the  female  foot  can, 
as  a rule,  only  now  be  studied  from  the  antique ; and 
cynically  remarks  that  it  appears  to  be  the  prevalent 
popular  belief  that  the  natural  foot  has  no  natural 
beauty,  the  only  real  use  for  a too  being  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  a corn ! The  accompany- 
ing illustration*  will  show  graphically  how  the  foot 
is  too  often  cramped  and  deformed  by  this  miserable 
fashion,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  physical  dis- 
comfort, if  not  torture,  should  not  ensue  in  many 
cases. 

All  the  time  our  idea  is  founded  on  an  error. 
A small  foot  is  not  necessarily  beautiful ; a well- 
proportioned,  shapely  foot  is.  If  the  foot  is  too 
small  for  the  body,  a dignified  carriage  and  a 
graceful  motion  are  impossible.  It  is  only  natural 
that  tall,  heavily-built  persons  should  have  larger 
feet  than  small  and  slender  ones.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  that  when  the  body  is  properly  proportioned 
the  foot  is  as  long  as  the  ulna,  or  chief  bone  of  tho 
fore-arm — that  is,  from  the  small  head  of  the  bone 
* From  “ Fashion  in  Deformity,”  by  Prof.  Flower. 


impedimenta.  A ' 
graceful  carriage  is 

inconsistent  with  very  high  heels,  although  by  long  j 
and  patient  practice  women  attain  a fair  degree  of 


proficiency  in  the  almost  acrobatic  feat  of  walking  - 
upon  their  tilted  shoes.”  Again,  Dr.  Treves  says  : — " i 


“ Unduly  high  heels  are  objectionable  in  many  ways, 
especially  when  they  are  disproportionately  small. 
They  produce  a false  position  of  the  body  by  tilting 
up  the  heel  (Figs.  2,  3),  and  by  thereby  placing  the* 
foot  in  the  position  it  assumes  when  the  individual 
walks  on  tip-toe.  The  mechanism  of  the  foot  is  thus 
impaired,  muscles  are  induced  to  act  irregularly,  some, 
ligaments  are  stretched,  while  others  arc  relaxed, 
and  the  whole  long  framework  of  the  foot  is  weak- 
ened. The  muscles  of  the  calf  act  at  considerable ' 
disadvantage,  while  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
foot  and  leg  are  elongated  and  weakened.  The 
ankle-joint  itself  is  also  greatly  weakened.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  sprained  ankles  and  un- 
gainly limbs  are  very  commonly  associated  with  the 
wearing  of  those  needless  appendages  to  the*  boots.’ 
Another  medical  writer  says  : — “ Many  of  the  pe- 
culiar ailments  under  which  women  pass  their  days 
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in  invalidism,  unhappy  and  miserable  themselves, 
and  making  others  unhappy,  would  vanish,  or  bo 
greatly  mitigated,  if  they  would  but  apply  common- 
sense  to  the  selection  of  their  shoes.” 

The  medical  authorities  speak  of  the  mischief  to 
health  and  strength  wrought  by  high-heeled  boots  ; 
Mr.  Watts,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  living  artists, 
has  spoken  quito  us  strongly  of  their  ugliness.  In 
an  article  published  some  years  ago  he  said  : — “ The 
high  heel  is  a great  mistake,  if  only  regarded  as 
a matter  of  appearance,  for  it  greatly  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  foot  at  a little  distance,  making 
it  look  like  a hoof : and,  to  say  nothing  about  taste, 
the  fashion  is  attended  with  very  serious  danger  in 


Fig.  2.— Foot  with  the  Skeleton  in  the  Natural 
Position. 


walking  quickly,  or  over  uneven  ground,  or  descend- 
ing stairs.” 

The  absurdities  of  fashion  in  women's  boots  are 
all  the  more  remarkable,  because  men’s  boots  are 
usually  serviceable  and  comfortable.  If  we  look  in 
the  shop-windows  at  the  boots  intended  for  men 
and  women,  we  shall  see  that  those  designed  for  the 
two  sexes  are  entirely  different.  Those  made  for 
men  arc  thick  and  comfortable-looking ; they  have 
flat  heels  and  good  broad  toes,  in  which  there  is  room 
for  the  human  toes  to  lie  without  being  pressed  and 
squeezed.  Those  for  women,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
thin  soles,  with  narrow  tapering  toes,  and  high 
narrow  heels,  which  compel  the  wearer  to  stand  on 
tip-toe.  And  yet  the  feet  of  the  two  sexes  are  abso- 
lutely alike,  except  in  the  matter  of  size.  Speaking 
of  the  difference  between  the  hoots  of  men  and 
women,  a recent  writer  on  the  subject  says  : — 

“ \N  omen’s  boots  are  a standing  disgrace  to  their 
powers  of  reasoning;  with  all  the  leather  massed 
under  the  heel  in  a senseless  point,  and  the  rest  of 
the  foot  insufficiently  protected  from  the  wet.  A 
woman’s  foot  no  more  tapers  off  to  a thin  shaving 
at  the  toes  than  docs  a man’s;  and  making  tho  boots 
without  allowing  for  the  depth  of  the  toes  is  just  as 


injurious  as  making  them  too  short.  The  depth  of 
tho  inside  of  the  boot  at  tho  toe  should  not  be 
less  than  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half ; as, 
when  tho  foot  is  flat  on  tho  ground,  the  big  too 
rather  turns  up  than  down  at  the  end.”  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  pointed  toes  have  been  very  largely 
introduced  of  late  years  for  men’s  boots  also ; but 
it  is  only  tho  womanish  kind  of  men  who  wear  them. 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — “The  thinness 
of  the  soles  of  women’s  boots  is  a still  more  unac- 
countable freak.  A wet  road  is  no  respecter  of  sex ; 
and  if  a thin  sole  is  sufficient  to  keep  a woman’s  feet 
dry,  why  should  men  burden  themselves  with  thick 
soles  ? But  in  truth  the  men’s  boots  arc  again  right 


Fig.  3. — Knee  forced  forwards,  and  Weight 
thrown  on  Toes,  by  High  Heel. 

in  this  matter,  and  the  soles  of  women’s  ordinary 
hoots  are  quite  an  insufficient  protection  from  the 
wet.” 

G-loves. — The  choice  of  gloves  is  also  a point 
of  importance.  For  people  who  wear  gloves  con- 
stantly, there  is  nothing  more  costly  than  cheap 
gloves.  Good  gloves  will  last  for  months  ; they  are 
well  sewn,  and  do  not  easily  como  into  holes ; but 
cheap  gloves  come  into  holos  after  being  worn  very 
few  times.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one 
pair  of  good  French  kid  gloves  of  a dark  colour  will 
outwear  six  pairs  of  cheap  kid,  and  will  look  better 
during  the  whole  time  they  are  in  use. 

The  reason  why  good  kid  gloves  are  necessarily 
high  in  price,  is  that  tho  best  kid  gloves  are  made 
from  the  skin  of  the  sucking  kid  only,  and  a single 
pair  only  can  be  cut  from  one  skin.  Cheap  kid 
gloves  are  made  from  lamb-skin,  which  has  not  tho 
wearing  qualities  of  genuine  kid. 

Next  to  kid  in  softness  and  elasticity'  is  choveril, 
which  is  made  from  the  skin  of  tho  young  goat 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a kid,  but  before  it  has 
reached  maturity.  Two  pairs  can  usually  be  cut 
from  one  of  these  skins,  and  they  make  admirable 
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gloves  for  riding  and  similar  purposes.  What  aro 
known  as  Swedish  kid  gloves  are  excellent  also 
when  of  good  quality ; the  cheaper  sorts  have  a 
way  of  dropping  into  holes,  not-  where  they  are 
stitched,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  kid.  Superior 
Swedish  kid  wears  a long  time,  and  can  be  cleaned 
again  and  again. 

The  eolour  of  a kid  glove  is  to  some  extent  depen- 
dent on  the  natural  colour  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  is  made.  The  skins  of  dark  or  spotted  kids  are 
found  to  be  so  completely  tinged  throughout  their 
thickness  with  colouring  matter,  that  they  arc  un- 
suited for  the  manufacture  of  white  gloves,  and  are 
therefore  dyed  to  make  dark  ones. 

Thread  gloves  wear  fairly  well,  but  many  object 
to  them  on  account  of  their  “ feel.”  Silk  gloves  aro 
very  perishable.  For  winter-time  woollen  gloves 
and  fur  gloves  and  fleece-lined  kid  gloves  are  toler- 
ably durable,  though  not  very  elegant.  Many  people 
prefer  them  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth.  According 
to  Dr.  Buck,  however,  both  silk  and  woollen  gloves 
are  more  apt  to  lead  to  chapping  than  are  gloves 
made  of  kid  or  dog-skin.  The  kid  glove,  by  the 
density  of  its  structure,  affords  protection  against 
wind  ; but  as  a protection  against  cold,  it  is  compara- 
tively valueless. 

In  choosing  kid  it  should  be  remembered  that 
elasticity,  softness,  and  thinness  are  signs  of  ex- 
cellence. Kid  that  is  stiff  and  cracks,  and  that 
shows  white  upon  being  stretched,  is  not  likely  to 
be  durable.  Gloves  that  fit  well  also  wear  better 
than  those  which  are  either  too  loose  or  too  tight. 
It  is  an  economy  to  be  faithful  always  to  one  colour. 
When  this  is  done,  if  a glove  happens  to  be  lost,  its 
place  can  be  taken  by  one  belonging  to  another  pair. 

The  condition  of  the  hands  depends  very  consider- 
ably  on  the  employment  of  gloves.  If  old  gloves 
or  housemaid’s  gloves  ” were  worn  always  when 
dirty  work  which  could  be  done  with  gloves,  had 
to  be  done,  working  hands  would  easily  be  kept  soft 
and  neat. 

"W aterproofs. — In  these  days  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  if  we  are  armed  with  a good  water- 
proof we  can  defy  the  rain  and  damp.  Undoubtedly 
mackintoshes  are  most  useful  for  keeping  out  the  wet, 
but  if  injudiciously  used  they  are  most  unhealthy. 
With  regard  to  them,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
quote  some  remarks  which  were  made  some  months 
ago  in  the  loading  medical  journal: — “ It  is  a draw- 
back to  the  use  of  mackintoshes,  and  a serious  dis- 
count to  their  value,  that  in  keeping  out  the  wot,  they 
keep  in  the  warm  vapour  which  ought  to  escape 
from  the  body,  and  which  begins  to  evaporate  the 
moment  the  mackintosh  is  removed.  Endeavours  to 
ventilato  waterproof  clothing  by  cunningly  contrived 


slits  and  holes  have  been  pei-sistently  made,  and  with  I 
varying  measures  of  success.  For  a time,  and  under  1 
certain  propitious  conditions,  ventilated  mackintoshes  1 
are  less  injurious  than  are  those  which  are  not  venti-  9 
lated ; but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  3 
judicious  wearing  of  these  defences  against  the  weather,  j 
rather  than  in  their  make,  that  safety  is  to  be  sought,  j 
The  mackintosh  needs  to  be  so  loosely  made  that  there  1 
is  as  free  an  escape  from  the  perspiration  as  can  be  I 
secured  consistently  with  keeping  out  the  wet. 

“ Practically,  waterproof  clothing  ought  always  to  1 
be  in  the  shape  of  a cape  or  cloak,  rather  than  of  a 1 
coat,  and  the  smallest  practicable  parts  of  the  body  | 
should  be  enveloped  by  any  single  sheet  of  the  J 
material.  Thus  the  shoulders  and  chest  may  be  1 
covered  by  a cape,  the  hips  and  front  of  the  body  by  | 
a skirt  or  apron.  The  lower  extremities,  if  they  I 
must  needs  be  covered  at  all  in  this  way,  should  be  1 
separately  provided,  and  by  preference  with  a very  1 
wide  skirt,  in  place  of  those  most  pernicious  leg-  1 
wraps,  the  overalls  or  trousers.  It  is  by  no  means  § 
surprising  that  the  wearing  of  waterproof  leggings  1 
or  overalls  is  sooner  or  later,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
followed  by  rheumatism,  or  even  worse  tx-oubles.  1 
Something  would  be  gained  if  it  were  more  generally  1 
understood  and  borne  in  mind  that  the  mackintosh,  I 
under  any  and  all  of  its  fox-ms,  is  useful  only  in  pro-  1 
portion  as  it  keeps  out  the  wet ; and  that  it  is  always  J 
pex-ilous  in  proportion  as  it  unduly  raises  the  heat  1 
of  the  skin,  and  moistens  the  ordinary  clothing  by  1 
keeping  in  the  perspiration.” 

The  moral  of  these  remax-ks  is  that  mackintoshes  fl 
should  be  worn  only  to  keep  out  the  wet ; they  should  s 
never  be  worn  as  a substitute  for  an  ordinary  coat  or  i 
jacket.  They  are  very  warm,  but  the  warmth  they  * 
induce  is  dangex-ous.  They  are  best  when  made  loose  4 
and  flowing.  If  judiciously  used,  they  prevent  cold  J 
being  taken,  and  are  most  valuable ; but  if  inju- 
diciously  used,  they  cause  rheumatism.  Evex-y  year  * 
improvements  are  being  made  in  these  ax-ticles,  and  • 
people  who  can  and  will  pay  a fair  price  for  them 
may  obtain  well  - made  garments,  light,  and  yet  I 
thoroughly  waterproof,  and  capable  of  warding  off 
many  an  attack  of  illness.  The  very  cheap  water-  | 
proofs,  however,  which  are  so  frequently  advertised,  > 
are  absolutely  valueless. 

Recently  a new  kind  of  waterproof  has  been  intro-  * 
duced,  which  is  free  from  india-rubber,  and  is  porous: 
but  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  as  to  its  durability  and  | 
other  qualities,  which  can  only  be  tested  by  experi- 
ence. Should  the  result  of  wear  be  satisfactory,  . 
many  of  tho  objections  above-mentioned  would  dis-  c 
appear.  Ordinary  cloth  can  be  waterproofed  to  a 
large  extent  by  dipping  it  in  a strong  solution  of  alum : 
anil  we  have  known  fabric  treated  either  in  this  or 
some  analogous  maimer  behave  remax-kably  well. 
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That  walls  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  is  the 
first  principle  to  be  laid  down  respecting  those  in  the 
interior  of  houses ; and  in  oi'der  that  they  may  be 
kept  clean,  the  surface  must  be  smooth  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  inequalities,  which  serve  as  resting- 
places  for  accumulations  of  dirt  and  dust.  It  was  to 
hide  the  rough  unsightly  surfaces  of  their  walls 
that  the  knights  and  dames  of  bygone  days  hung 
them  with  arras,  as  well  as  to  keep  out  draughts  and 
currents  of  air : and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  need 
we  owe  such  pieces  of  work  as  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  clothing  the 
walls  and  embellishing  them  with  pictures. 

White  washed  Walls.  — The  very  name  of 
whitewash  sounds  clean;  hut  the  reality  is  best 
attained  by  using  lime-wash,  getting  the  lime  newly 
slacked  and  laying  it  on  “hot,”  a process  generally 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  insect  life.  How 
deeply  ingrained  is  the  love  of  whitewash  in  the 
English  mind,  and  howr  old  its  use,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  coal, 
when  it  was  first  brought  to  London,  was  that  the 
smoke  would  blacken  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
citizens’  dwellings,  a prophecy  which  speedily  ful- 
filled itself,  by  the  substitution  of  the  plain  surface 
of  red  bricks  as  new  houses  were  built,  which  long 
ere  now  have  become  black  with  the  smoke  of 
centuries. 

The  old  ideal  of  the  pattern  country  cottage,  which 
long  survived,  was  its  whitewashed  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, and  paper  scarcely  became  common  in  the 
rural  districts  till  about  fifty  years  ago.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  situations  where  clean  white-  or  lime- 
washed  walls  are  more  desirable  than  anything  else, 
such  as  workhouse  and  hospital  wrards,  large  dor- 
mitories, some  servants’  bedrooms,  and  nurseries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  basement  of  a house,  or  kitchens, 
sculleries,  and  other  offices.  Whitewash,  however, 
has  a disagreeable  habit  of  coming  off  whenever  it 
is  touched  or  brushed  against ; and  that  alone  causes 
it  to  be  tabooed  in  many  households,  though  it  may 
be  said  still  to  reign  supreme  for  ceilings. 

Distemper. — Distemper  is  an  improvement  on 
whitewash  for  the  majority  of  purposes,  and,  so  far 
as  health  and  cleanliness  are  concerned,  it  comes  to  tho 
same  thing.  In  order  to  make  it,  well-strained  size, 
with  or  without  certain  colouring  pigments,  is  added 
to  whitewash,  and  the  walls  are  dressed  in  just  the 
same  way.  Green,  blue,  and  lilac  are  the  colours 
most  frequently  used,  and  tho  wash  does  not  come 
off.  Distemper  doos  not  absorb  damp ; and,  more- 
over, it  is  cheap,  and  easily  renewable  in  a very  few 


hours  ; so  this  makes  it  particularly  suitable  to  bed- 
rooms, nurseries,  and  kitchens.  Sleeping  apart- 
ments, however  well  ventilated,  must  retain  a con- 
siderable amount  of  the  vapour  and  impure  air  given 
off  during  the  night,  and  this  is  a very  sufficient 
reason  why  the  surface  of  the  walls  should  be 
cleansed  and  renewed  at  least  every  two  years.  It 
is  also  generally  agreed  that  in  illness  the  patient’s 
mind  is  less  irritated  by  looking  at  a plain  space  of 
colour  than  by  having  his  attention  drawn  to  any 
specific  pattern  or  spottiness  produced  by  paper  or 
paint. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of  cooking,  and  the 
steam  arising  therefrom,  over  and  above  that  pro- 
duced by  continual  washing-up,  the  daily  cleaning 
that  a kitchen  needs,  and  tho  washing  of  cloths  even 
when  the  “family  ” washing  is  not  done  at  home,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  distemper,  which  can  be  made 
new  every  year  or  two,  is  the  most  durable  wall- 
covering allowable  on  the  score  of  health  and 
sweetness. 

Distempered  walls  need  not  be  too  monotonous, 
because  they  can  be  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
parts,  separated  by  a good  bordering  of  graceful  or 
classic  pattern,  produced  by  means  of  stencil  plates. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  that  distempered  rooms 
should  be  kept  well  aired,  or  else  the  colour  is  apt  to 
become  patchy.  Dureses,  calcaire,  &c.,  are  distem- 
pers sold  in  tins,  ready  mixed. 

Paints. — Another  very  good  and  wholesome  way 
of  treating  wall-surfaces  is  with  paint,  but  the 
plaster  must  previously  be  thoroughly  sound  and 
smooth.  The  great  advantage  is  that  it  can  be 
easily  washed  and  kept  clean ; but  one  unbroken 
expanse  of  paint  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  very  mono- 
tonous, unless  hung  with  pictures,  or  divided  into 
spaces  more  or  less  ornamented.  The  ordinary  paint 
has  a kind  of  gloss  on  it  that  shows  every  inequality 
or  imperfection  of  the  wall,  and  is  most  unsuitable 
as  a background  for  pictures.  As  it  does  not  absorb 
moisture,  it  gets  steamy  in  damp  or  changeable 
weather ; and  unless  this  is  observed  and  continually 
wiped  off,  the  dust  settles,  and  a very  dirty  coating 
is  the  result.  When  pictures  are  to  he  hung  on 
a painted  wall,  the  paints  should  be  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  turpentine  (“  flatted  ” is  the  technical 
term).  White-lead  paint,  being  the  very  best  pro- 
tective covering  to  wood  or  plastor,  is  the  basis  of 
most  work  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  various  pigmonts;  but  the  great  evil 
arising  from  this  white-lead  paint  is  that  when 
oxposod  to  tho  fumes  of  bad  gas,  or  any  such 
sulphurous  compounds  as  are  evolved  from  sewer- 
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gases  escaping  into  the  house,  or  from  decaying  or  scratch  it  hy  reason  of  that  ledge.  Observing 
vegetable  matter,  it  becomes  dark, . this,  people  whose  rooms  had  no 


and  black  spots  come  out  on  it, 
which  are  very  unsightly.  Other 
than  the  ordinary  lead  paint  is 
therefore  generally  preferable,  and 
coming  more  and  more  into  use 
for  covering  walls. 

A very  good  substitute  for  white 
lead  is  made  of  kaolin,  the  china- 
clay  of  Cornwall,  which  is  a 
decomposed  granite ; but  only- 
mineral  pigments  can  be  used 
with  it.  This  was  invented  by 
Mr.  W.  Noy  Wilkins,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  1878.  Still  another 
substitute  for  it  is  called  the 
“ Charlton  White,”  which  is  an 
oxy-sulphide  of  zinc,  and  is  free 
from  all  poisonous  character.  One 
of  its  virtues  is  that,  unlike  white 
lead,  it  is  neutral  when  applied 
to  iron,  between  which  and  the 
former  a galvanic  action  takes 
place  ; and  it  not  only  mixes  freely 
with  paints  that  are  destroyed  by 
white  lead,  but  has  25  per  cent, 
more  covering  power.  Another 
good  wall-paint  is  the  Silicate 
Company’s,  which  also  contains  no 
poisonous  ingredients,  and  is  said 
to  have  double  the  covering  power 
of  any  other  paint.  This  does  not 
easily  blister,  and  has  no  chemical 
action  on  metals.  The  Torbay 
Oxide  paints  are  remarkably  good 
for  iron-work,  indoors  or  out,  and 
are  valuable  for  seaside  places, 
because  the  salt  in  the  air  has  no 
effect  on  them. 

Dados  and  Friezes.  — The 
modern  fashion  of  dividing  the 
surfaces  of  our  walls  into  dados 
and  friezes,  with  their  respective 
“rails,”  had  its  origin  in  very 
sensible  practices,  often  adopted 
by  plain  people  for  the  preserva- 
tion alike  of  their  walls  and 
furniture,  without  the  remotest 
thought  of  art.  The  old  high 
wainscots  always  terminated  in  a 
projecting  ledge,  and  chairs  placed 
against  the  wall  could  not  touch 


Wai.l-Papf.h  with  Dado,  but  without 
Frieze.  (By  Meson.  Jeffrey  it  Co.) 


wainscot,  but  only  a skirting-  I 
board,  often  had  a ledge  of  wood  ■ 
put  along  at  the  bottom,  where  1 
it  was  invisible,  but  served  the  8 
same  purpose  of  keeping  the  fur-  j 
niture  at  a small  but  respectful  ■ 
distance  from  the  skirting,  which  9 
thus  escaped  much  injury,  and  8 
consequently  saved  expense.  Then  1 
came  the  very  obvious  notion  that  1 
as  the  lower  half  of  the  paper  or  •! 
paint  of  a room  collects  more  dirt  1 
than  the  upper  half,  it  was  very  •| 
convenient  to  put  on  a darker  9 
shade  of  one  or  the  other  down  j 
below,  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  ] 
of  re-doing  the  walls  entirely.  I 
Fashion,  profiting  by  the  expe- 1 
rience  of  generations,  speedily* 
divided  walls  into  thx-ee  spaces,  for  * 
which  paper-hanging  manufae- 1 
turers  at  once  made  suitable  and  1 
harmonious  papers. 

One  of  the  chief  advocates  for  1 
the  adoption  of  this  style  is  Mr.  \ 
Robert  Edis,  F.S.A.,  who  eharac-  5 
terises  the  division  of  wall-surface  1 
as  adding  to  the  general  size  and  j 
picturesque  appearance  of  a room,  S 
as  well  as  being  more  artistic  and  a 
effective.  He  suggests  a method 
which  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to  f 
painted  walls,  of  filling  the  upper  9 
space,  usually  called  the  frieze,® 
“with  some  pleasant  decoration  in./ 
stencil-work  of  festoons  of  flowers,  \ 
figure-panels,  or  arabesques  of  I 
conventional  character,  in  which# 
there  shall  at  least  be  some  sent-  '-fi 
blanee  of  bright  and  artistic  col-  ‘ 
ouring  and  drawing,  and  by  treat-, 
ing  the  lower  spaces  with  soft  and  : 
warm  general  lints,  which  may. 
either  serve  for  a background  fori 
pictures  or  drawings,  or  be  suftici- J 
ently  effective  and  harmonious  in 
its  pattern  and  colouring  to  do 
without  either.  . . . It  is  quite 
certain  that  pictures  hung  above  a 
certain  height  on  the  wall  are  not 
only  disagreeable  to  look  at.  and  are 
imperfectly  seen,  but  unpleasantly 
crowd  the  surface  ; and  for  this 
reason  also  I advocate  the  division  - 
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Wall-Paper  with  Dado  and 
Frieze.  ( Uij  Messrs.  Jeffrey 
& Co.) 


of  the  wall  into  two  spaces,  tho  one  next  the 
coiling  being  made  as  a broad  frieze  distem- 
pered to  a uniform  shade  and  treated  with 
good  figure-subjects  in  oil,  or  stencil  decora- 
tions, or  covered  with  a paper  of  some  ‘ all- 
over  ’ pattern  of  much  lighter  tone  than  the 
general  wall-surface  or  lower  portion  of  the 
room.  These  spaces  should  bo  divided  by  a 
small  moulding,  from  which  the  pictures  may 
bo  hung ; or  the  division  may  be  made  with 
a flat  wooden  rail  two  or  three  inches  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  finished  at  the 
bottom  with  half-  or  three-quarter-inch  gas- 
piping as  a picture-rod ; in  this  way  the 
objectionable  lines  of  wire  or  cord  hanging 
down  from  the  top  of  a room  will  be  avoided, 
and  tho  taking  down  of  the  pictures  for  dust- 
ing or  cleaning  be  made  much  more  easy  than 
when  hung  from  rods  placed  immediately 
under  the  cornice,  and  so  high  that  they 
cannot  bo  reached  except  by  the  aid  of  a pair 
of  stops.” 

The  general  proportion  of  a frieze  should 
be  about  one-fourth  of  tho  whole  height  of  a 
room,  and  it  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  a room 
with  a low  ceiling.  Such  rooms  are  better 
papered  with  a dado  alone,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  preceding  page,  and  which  for 
average  families  has  practical  conveniences 
already  pointed  out,  although  of  late  the 
aesthetes  have  preferred,  even  where  only  one 
division  is  possible  for  want  of  height,  to 
make  it  a frieze  at  tho  top  rather  than  a dado 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

It  will  be  understood  that  a true  frieze,  in 
the  special  decorative  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  here  used,  must  have  a proper  design  of  its 
own.  Thus,  tho  illustration  on  the  left  hand 
of  this  page  shows  a paper  with  a dado  and 
frieze,  taken  as  a matter  of  fact  from  an  ex- 
hibit by  a well-known  English  firm  at  a 
recent  Paris  Exhibition.  It  is  not  at  ail 
uncommon  to  see  a wall  divided  by  a picture- 
rail,  but  the  upper  space  filled  with  paper  of 
the  same  pattern,  as  in  tho  illustration  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  page,  of  the  same  paper  so 
treated.  This  may  have  its  conveniences  in 
hanging,  and  with  regard  to  pictures,  and  it 
often  looks  well,  but  it  is  not  a frieze  in  tho 
sense  here  intended,  though  no  doubt  archi- 
tecturally so. 

A frieze  may  consist  of  either  designs  to  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  tho  figures  hero 
given,  or  decorative  patterns  repeated  in  the 
same  way,  or  it  may  consist  of  still  simpler 
flat  bordering  repeated  by  stencilling  upon 


Same  I’aprr  with  Dado  and 
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Free  Japanese  Design  for  a Frieze. 


a flat  coloured  surface  of  another  shade ; or  it  may 
be  treated  in  a “ free  manner.”  We  give  above  an 
example  of  the  latter  kind. 

Very  pretty  floral  frieze-papers  are  made,  which 
look  extremely  well  with  plain  papers ; and  a lovely 
and  removable  frieze  may  be  painted  on  American 
cloth,  and  put  up  with  drawing-pins,  which  are 
easily  taken  out  and  the  frieze  rolled  up  to  be  avail- 
able elsewhere.  On  the  next  page  is  represented  a 
portion  of  a frieze  executed  entirely  with  the  brush. 

Dado-  and  frieze-rails  are  kept  in  stock  by  most 
decorators  and  furnishers  at  twopence  to  threepence 
per  foot  unpainted,  or  they  are  sometimes  to  he  had 
of  bamboo. 

Ceilings  and  Cornices.— The  old  white  ceil- 
ing is  now  generally  voted  glaring  and  inartistic, 
and  the  abrupt  transition  from  coloured  wall  to 
white  ceiling  is  much  deprecated.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten  that  in  dark  rooms  and  dark 
situations  such  as  are  often  found  in  towns  and  cities, 
we  want  all  the  light  we  can  get,  and  a white  ceiling 
adds  to  it.  But,  even  when  the  major  part  of  the 
ceiling  remains  white,  it  is  very  easy  to  break  the 
abruptness  of  the  contrast  by  a tinted  and  coloured 
border,  painted  or  stencilled,  or  papered  with  a 
bordering  made  on  purpose,  which  last,  however, 
can  hardly  be  used  unless  the  whole  ceiling  is 
papered,  a frequent  proceeding  nowadays,  and,  as 
we  have  observed  elsewhere,  one  that  saves  a great 
deal  of  mess  when  it  is  being  done. 

Papers  are  made  specially  for  ceilings ; and  even 
if  these  are  not  readily  procurable,  there  are  many 
small-patterned  papers  in  white  and  one  or  two 
shades  of  all-over  pattern,  that  are  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose ; or  when  the  border  is  painted,  there 
may  be  a painted  centre,  and  the  intermediate  space 
loft  free. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a cornice  specially 
beloved  by  the  householder,  it  is  picked  out  with 
gold  and  colours — a very  Philistine  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. It  is  far  better  to  tint  the  background, 
which  throws  the  cornice  into  roliof,  or  to  wash  or 
tint  tho  whole  cornice  with  the  same  tone  as  the 
frieze,  so  that  the  ceiling  may  gradually  blend  into 


the  walls,  and  vice  versa.  The  too  common  elaborate 
plaster,  stucco,  or  cardboard  cornice  is  altogether  an 
abomination,  and  it  is  much  better  to  dispense  with 
it  and  have  a plain  moulding  or  painted  or  papered 
border  in  its  stead. 

Wainscots  and  Panels. — A great  many  old 
houses — especially  in  country  places,  though  some 
remain  in  our  cities  — are  wainscoted  or  panelled 
throughout  with  wood.  Where  this  panelling  was  of 
oak,  it  was  distinctly  valuable  ; but  too  often  fashion 
proved  iconoclastic,  and,  with  a faint  notion  of 
modernising,  it  was  painted  green  or  white,  or  even 
whitewashed ! Many  country  houses,  large  and 
small,  were  in  former  times  panelled  simply  with 
whatever  wood  happened  to  be  most  plentiful  on  the 
estate  or  farm,  and  thus  the  village  carpenter,  or 
perhaps  one  kopt  among  the  staff  of  servitors,  was 
provided  with  profitable  occupation  in  winter-time. 
Such  panelling  requires  a great  deal  of  keeping  up, 
puttying  the  cracks,  &c.,  and  really  well  painting,  if 
draughts  are  to  be  kept  away ; but  the  principal 
objection  to  it  is  that  between  the  wood  and  the 
walls,  rats  and  mice  find  happy  hunting-grounds, 
and  make  runs  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other.  They  are  very  noisy  and  disagreeable, 
and,  when  entrenched  in  a fortress  of  this  de- 
scription, neither  cats  nor  traps  avail  to  keep  down 
their  numbers.  On  account  of  this,  in  many  an  old 
panelled  house  the  wood  has  been  taken  down,  and 
the  inequalities  of  tho  walls  and  all  their  queer 
corners  covered  with  canvas  stretched  on  a slight 
framework  of  laths,  and  on  this  paper  has  been 
hung.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  on  such  a 
surface  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  hang  pictures.  In  , 
many  cases  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  panelling 
is  cut  away,  and  the  canvas  is  stretched  above  it  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  This  has  a very  nice 
effect,  and  is  frequently  imitated  by  means  of  Lin- 
crusta  Walton,  which  is  made  in  old  oak  and  other 
patterns,  and  is  very  easily  fixed  against  the  walls. 
The  effect  is  extremely  good,  and  as  Lincrusta  makes 
charming  chimney-pieces,  chests,  comer  cupboards, 
cabinets,  &c.,  a room  can  be  made  to  look  remarkably 
handsome  by  the  judicious  use  of  it. 
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Wall-Papers. — The  cheapest,  easiest,  and  on 
the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  wall  - covering-  is 
paper ; and  through  what  wondrous  phases  of  change 
wall-papers  have  passed  since  their  first  introduction ! 
In  China  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  known  from 
time  immemorial,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  first 
used  in  southern  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  papers  then  made  being  what 
we  call  flock  papers,  invented  as  cheap  imitations  of 
the  Genoa  and  Florentine  cut  velvets,  which  made 
such  gorgeous  hangings.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  became  more  generally 
used,  and  very  flimsy,  foolish  things  they  were  con- 
sidered, and  very  slowly  did  they  find  their  way  to 
the  front.  The  patterns  of  some  of  these  old  papers 
were  fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold,  and  often  con- 
sisted of  large  flowers  unknown  in  nature,  and  birds 
of  obscure  species  with  gorgeous  plumage  and  tail? 
of  unheard-of  length.  Some  quiet  old  country  lady 
is  said  to  have  described  the  wall-paper  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a nouveau  riche  as  a series  of  “peacocks 
standing  on  the  tips  of  their  talons  on  the  petals  of 
passion-flowers.”  The  only  other  alternatives  in  the 
way  of  patterns  were  huge  diamonds  and  other  geo- 
metric designs,  in  shades  of  brown  on  a drab  ground, 
and  they  were  so  expensive  that  the  remnants  and 
short  lengths  were  carefully  treasured  and  utilised 
for  bedrooms.  One  great  reason  why  wall-papers 
came  but  slowly  into  fashion  was  that,  though  the 
patterns  were  large,  the  lengths  were  short,  and  con- 
sequently very  difficult  to  hang,  while  the  numerous 
joins  were  simply  disfiguring.  Not  till  the  end  of 
the  last  century  was  machinery  invented  to  turn  it 
out  in  twelve-yard  lengths.  Since  then  wall-papers 
have  been  improved  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
though  the  designs  long  remained  ugly  and  the 
colouring  crude,  they  have  now  become  works  of 
art,  in  which  harmony  of  colour  and  gracefulness 
of  pattern  are  equally  studied. 

There  are  some  lovely  papers,  and  by  no  means 
always  the  dearest,  that  recall  Alphonse  Daudet’s 


description,  in  Froment  Jeune  et  Risler  Avne,  of  the 
old  man  who,  on  high  days  and  holidays  and  summer 
Sundays,  used  to  accompany  his  friends  on  short 
journeys  to  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Paris, 
and  get  quite  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  water- 
weeds,  grasses,  and  all  sorts  of  field  flowers,  of  which 
he  took  perfect  sheaves  home  with  him,  and  evolved 
from  them  the  graceful  patterns  that  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  house  of  Froment,  the  great  paperhang- 
ing manufacturers.  At  such  papers  it  is  a pleasure 
to  look,  for  they  soothe  the  mind  by  their  delicate 
curves,  instead  of  worrying  it  by  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  set  effects. 

Harmony  of  Effect. — The  paper  of  a room 
and  the  painting  of  its  woodwork  ought  to  be  decided 
before  carpets,  curtain fj,  or  anything  else  are  chosen, 
by  people  who  are  furnishing  afresh  or  for  the  first 
time ; but  where  all  the  principal  items  are  already 
in  hand,  the  paper  and  paint  should  be  selected  with 
a view  to  making  the  best  of  them,  not  outshining 
the  half-worn  things,  and  making  them  look  as 
shabby  again  as  they  really  are  by  force  of  con- 
trast, nor  yet  quarrelling  with  them  by  unsuitability 
of  colour.  In  this  respect  landlords  and  decorators 
are  terrible  nuisances.  They  so  often  think  a house 
is  much  more  likely  to  let  if  newly  painted  and 
papered,  and  do  it  according  to  their  own  taste,  or 
the  papers  they  have  the  opportunity  of  buying 
cheaply,  and  which  to  artistically- souled  tenants 
seem  as  little  worth  having  as  young  Primrose’s 
batch  of  blue  spectacles.  But  paint  and  paper  hide 
such  a multitude  of  deficiencies,  that  the  landlord 
deserves  credit  for  a considerable  amount  of  moral 
courage  when  he  is  content  simply  to  repair  and 
cleanse,  and  leave  all  paint  and  paper  to  the  taste  of 
his  tenant.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hundreds 
of  tenants  who  make  no  pretension  to  tasto,  and  are 
more  than  satisfied  with  that  of  the  landlord,  pro- 
vided he  has  used  tolerably  expensive  papers  for  the 
sitting-rooms. 
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The  Wall  as  a Background.— A South  Ken- 
sington magnate,  Mr.  Redgrave,  says : “ In  art  a 
background,  if  well  designed,  lias  its  own  distinctive 
features,  yet  these  are  to  be  so  far  suppressed  and 
subdued  as  not  to  invite  especial  attention,  while  as 
a whole  it  ought  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  sup- 
porting and  enhancing  the  principal  figures,  the 
subject  of  the  picture.  The  decoration  of  a wall,  if 
designed  on  good  principles,  has  a like  office  ; it  is  a 
background  to  the  furniture,  the  objects  of  art,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  apartment.  It  may  enrich  the 
general  effect,  and  add  to  magnificence,  or  be  made 
to  lighten  or  deepen  the  character  of  the  chamber ; 
it  may  appear  to  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  or  to 
give  a sense  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  winter ; 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  a 
saloon,  or  of  closing  in  the  walls  of  a library  or 
study;  all  which,  by  due  adaptation  of  colour,  enn 
be  easily  accomplished.  But  like  the  background  to 
which  it  has  been  compared,  although  its  ornament 
may  have  a distinctive  character  for  any  of  these 
purposes,  it  must  be  subdued  and  uncontrasted  in 
light  and  shade  ; strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  flat 
and  conventionalised,  and  lines  or  forms  which  are 
harsh,  or  ‘ cutting  ’ on  the  ground,  should  bo  as  far 
as  possible  avoided,  except  where  necessary  to  give 
■expression  to  the  ornamentation.  Imitative  treat- 
ments are  objectionable  on  principle,  both  as  in- 
truding on  the  sense  of  flatness,  and  as  being  too 
attractive  in  their  details  and  colours  to  be  sufti- 
eiently  retiring  and  unobtrusive.’’ 

Drawing-Room  Papers. — West  End  custom 
long  preferred  a white  satin  paper  for  a drawing- 
room, with  a small  pattern  in  monotints  outlined  with 
gold,  or  gilt  stars  ; and  the  great  notion  of  a painter 
and  decorator  when  showing  his  pattern-books,  is 
to  point  out  the  papers  with  “ a deal  of  gold  ” in 
them,  as  though  that  were  the  ne  plats  ultra  of  every- 
thing desirable  for  a drawing-room  paper.  But  since 
the  fumes  of  gas  turn  this  sort  of  gold  black,  and  the 
■artistic  eye  eschews  its  glitter,  it  is  wise  to  look  be- 
yond the  pattern-book,  and  see  what  other  papers  are 
to  be  had  from  the  best  houses.  The  names  of  the 
great  designers  of  paper  in  our  days  (or,  rather,  the 
great  purveyors  of  designs,  because  they  buy  good 
ones  when  offered  to  them,  as  well  as  designing  them- 
selves), such  as  Morris,  Shu  fiery,  Either,  Haite,  &e., 
really  arc  guarantees  of  excellence.  A beautiful 
drawing-room  paper  is  a “ Morris  ” Blue  Pome- 
granate, or  a “ Either”  Bay-tree  or  Buttercup,  or  a 
•“  Haite  ” Blossom  ; but  these  are  only  mentioned  as 
typical  papers,  and  search  among- the  patterns  of 
artistic  decorators  is  sure  to  produce  something  nice. 
’There  are  some  quite  new  and  most  valuable  kinds 
of  pattern-/aw/'.s  issued  by  one  or  two  of  these  firms, 


and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  Instead  of  the 
huge  cumbrous  folio,  which  positively  gives  one  the 
nightmare  when  a now  paper  lias  to  lie  chosen,  and 
which  it  takes  a man’s  strength  to  lift,  these  small 
books  are  a moderate  quarto  in  the  page,  and  contain 
six  or  seven  slips  of,  say,  six  designs,  each  with  its 
proper  name  and  the  price  printed  on  the  back,  and 
each  design  in  six  or  seven  different  colourings 
After  every  one  of  these  comes  a coloured  page  taken 
from  a large  wall-space  .covered  with  the  particular 
design  photographed  on  a small  scale,  and  thus  an 
exact  idea  is  given  of  the  effect  of  that  pattern  when 
hung.  Yellow  and  ivory  make  a charming  com- 
bination ; and  there  are  a great  many  pale  terra- 
cottas, grey-greens,  &c.,  that  look  lovely,  according 
to  the  aspect  of  the  rooms.  Dados  can  be  bought 
suitable  for  many  of  them  ; but  it  is  more  usual  now 
to  have  a drawing-room  with  a frieze,  but  without  a 
dado.  Those  who,  from  economical  or  other  reasons, 
cling  to  a dado  for  every  room,  frequently,  however, 
have  a cretonne  or  Chinese  matting  dado,  the  latter 
printed  with  small  grotesque  figures.  The  common 
sense  of  this  is  that  matting  and  cretonne  will  bear 
a good  deal  more  knocking  about  without  being 
visibly  injured  than  paper  will. 


Drawing-Room  Doors. — The  paint  in  a 
drawing-room  should  either  bo  ivory  or  a delicate- 
blue  or  green  or  terra-cotta— some  delicate  tone,  in  < 
fact— chosen  to  match  one  of  the  shades  of  tho-j 
paper.  If  the  chimney-piece  and  over-mantel  , 
are  of  wood,  as  is  very  much  to  be  hoped, ; ■. 
they  should  be  painted  the  same  colour.  Tho  - 
panels  in  the  doors  or  shutters  look  very  well  filled 
in  with  a cretonne  of  small  pattern,  the  shade  of  the 
paint,  on  a white  ground  ; but  it  is  still  better  to 
have  them  painted  with  flowers,  grasses,  rushes,  &c. 
Bunches  of  pink-and- white  apple-blossom  look  quite 
bewitching  on  a blue  door,  and  there  are  several 
studios  in  London  where  ladies  are  specially  trained 
to  go  out  and  do  this  kind  of  decoration.  But  the 
paintings  on  the  doors,  &c.,  are  fixtures,  so  to  speak; 
they  cannot  be  carried  away  when  a tenant  moves; 
so  the  more  excellent  way  is  to  cut  panels  of  thin 
Lincrusta  Walton  and  paint  them,  and  fix  them  into 
the  panels.  These  are  removable,  and  can  be  utilised 
for  some  purpose  in  another  house.  M e give  on 
the  next  page  two  illustrations  of  such  panels,  which 
have  become  quite  a distinct  branch  of  art,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  demnnd  no  excessive  skill  to  bo 
both  useful  and  attractive  as  specimens  of  amateur 
decorative  work.  Of  course,  tho  designs  for  all  the 
panels  of  a door  must  have  some  relation  to  one 
another;  and  certain  flowers  will  not  answer  in 
juxtaposition  to  others,  or  to  the  prevailing  colour  of 
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the  room.  An  immense  improve- 
ment to  such  doors  as  these  is  to 
substitute  brass  handles  and  finger- 
plates tor  the  white  china  ones,  and 
to  preserve  these  latter  carefully, 
and  replace  them  when  removing 
to  another  house,  reserving  the 
brass  ones  as  private  property  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  new 
room. 

If  economy  must  be  studied,  the 
panels  and  mouldings  may  be 
painted  plain  in  harmonious  shades 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  frame- 
work. In  any  case,  good,  honest 
paint  looks  far  better  than  the  sham 
“ grain  ” work  once  so  common. 

Dining-Room  Papers. — Dull 

reds  and  warm  russet-browns  are 
very  nice  for  dining-rooms,  or  a 
darkish  golden-yellow  with  russet 
and  white  ornamentation;  while, 
when  these  colours  are  on  the 
walls,  the  frieze  looks  well  in 
a good  yellow  diaper  on  a 
bluish-grey  ground,  or  a grey 
ornament  on  a yellow  ground. 

A cornice  in  very  low  relief 
may  be  made  the  best  of  by 
tinting  the  ground  a soft  blue 
or  green,  on  which  the  orna- 
mentation stands  out  in  Wedg- 
wood-like  relief. 

But,  though  so  many  people 
still  keep  a dining-room  dull 
and  heavy  in  appearance,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
he  bright  and  cheerful.  A 
charming  scheme  of  colour  in 
a room  where  the  aspect  is  not 
too  sunny,  is  to  have  a cream 
tint  for  the  cornice  or  frieze,  a 
dull-gold  Japanese  paper  for 
the  central  part  of  the  walls, 
and  a red -and -gold  leather- 
paper  by  way  of  dado.  All 
the  paint  in  the  room  must 
bo  one  shade  of  red,  exactly 
matching  that  in  the  paper, 
and  the  door-panels  look  best 
filled  in  with  a red-and-gold 
Japanese  paper  of  smaller  pat- 
tern than  the  dado.  Very 
mueh  cheaper,  however,  would 
t*e  some  of  the  artistic  papers 


in  similar  colours,  and,  marvellous 
to  relate,  they  may  be  had  from 
Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d.  per  piece. 

For  a very  sunny  room,  a dark 
sage-green  paper  and  paint,  with 
green -and --gold  “leather”  dado, 
terra-cotta  and  white  ceiling-paper, 
terra-cotta  serge  curtains,  and  sage- 
green  table-cloth  with  terra-cotta 
border,  would  be  delightfully  cool 
and  restful-looking.  A dado  may 
be  easily  dispensed  with  at  first, 
and  added  when  the  lower  half  of 
the  paper  is  soiled.  This  plan  is 
very  wise  where  economy  has  to  be 
studied,  not  only  at  first  starting, 
but  throughout  life. 

Hall  Papers. — Sanguinehouse- 
decorators  have  been  known  to  say 
that  the  hideous  paper  imitating 
blocks  of  marble,  so  long  considered 
the  proper  thing  for  halls — possi- 
bly as  an  embodiment  of  “ I 
dreamt  that  I dwelt  in  marble 
halls  ” — has  vanished  entirely  ; 
but  a close  acquaintance  with 
suburban  middle  - class  villas 
proves  this  to  be  a mistake. 
Dull  reds  and  greens  that  do 
not  assert  themselves  obtru- 
sively are  delightful  for  halls, 
and  a blue  “Blossom”  paper 
is  suitable  for  a great  majority. 
A high  wooden  wainscot,  or  a 
Lincrusta  or  matting  dado,  is. 
perfect  for  hall  and  staircase, 
the  highways  of  the  house, 
through  which  there  is  per- 
petual traffic  and  much  carriage 
of  impedimenta.  Yes,  this  is 
quite  ideally  nice ; but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  old  mar- 
ble papers  were  of  strong 
texture,  and  well  coated  with 
varnish,  which  could  easily  be 
rubbed  and  dusted  by  means 
of  brushes  and  dusters,  and 
that  occasional!}',  at  such  sea- 
sons as  “ spring  cleans,”  or 
when  a man  is  available  with 
ladders  and  planks,  these 
papers  can  bo  washed  and 
cleansed  from  the  top  of  the 
house  to  the  bottom,  and  look 
as  good  as  new  again— to  say 


Panel  op  Strawberries. 
Semi-natural  Treatment,  Dark  Ground. 


Panel  op  Apples. 

Flat  Treatment,  Light  Ground. 
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nothing-  of  tho  comfort  and  healthiness  of  being 
thoroughly  clean.  It  is  just  as  well  to  get  all 
the  good  we  can  out  of  the  old  order  of  things; 
and  in  London,  and  other  dirty,  smoky  towns, 
cleanliness  must  always  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. Still,  the  matting  dados  can  be  taken  down 
and  literally  immersed  in  water  at  cleansing- 
time,  and  the  cretonne  can  be  cleaned  or  washed  if 
good  enough  not  to  pull  out  of  shape.  Manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  design  papers  for  halls, 
and  our  illustration 
shows  one  which  was 
exhibited  a year  or 
two  ago  as  specially 
designed  for  such  use, 
instead  of  the  old 
marble  patterns. 


Bedroom 
p e r s.  — The 


or  the  bed-hangings,  or  even  in  the  vallanco  (whic 
some  of  us  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  dispen 
with),  a pretty,  unique  kind  of  appearance  is  given 
to  a room,  which  marks  it  as  the  abode  of  a person 
of  taste  and  culture. 

We  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  men- 
tion papers  and  patterns  that  are  likely  to  be  always 
procurable,  or  at  least  for  a long  while  to  come, 
though  they  may  be  subject  to  slight  variations.  A 
very  odd  thing,  but  one  that  attests  the  popular 

rage  for  novelties,  is 


Pa- 

great 

thing  about  bedroom 
papers  is  that  they 
shall  be  pretty  and 
unobtrusive,  yet  bright 
enough  to  make  the 
rooms  pretty,  in  which 
some  one  says  we  are 
obliged  sometimes  to  be 
“ ill  and  miserable.” 

Such  papers  as  the 
“Bay - tree”  and 
“ Berry,”  which  are 
made  in  many  blend- 
ings of  colour,  are  most 
suitable ; and  there  are 
also  pretty  “ Chrysan- 
themum” and  “Grass” 
papers  that  are  a plea- 
sure to  look  at.  The 
great  thing  to  avoid  is 

a pattern  that  in  hours  of  weakness  and  sleepless- 
ness one  cannot  help  putting  together,  counting,  and 
comparing.  The  illustration  on  the  next  page,  taken 
from  an  actual  example,  shows  how  this  character  of 
harmlcssness  can  be  obtained,  in  conj  unction  with  a 
pattern  of  quite  a distinct  kind  in  other  respects. 

Cretonne  dados  with  rails  are  peculiarly  suitable 
for  bedrooms,  because  the  bod,  when  pushed  up 
violently  against  the  wall — which  most  people  con- 
sider part  and  parcel  of  the  proper  way  of  making 
it — is  thereby  prevented  from  doing  any  damage. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rail  is  a great  protection ; and, 
in  the  second,  a push  that  would  tear  paper  does 
no  harm  to  cretonne.  If  the  same  cretonne  be  put 
into  the  panels  of  the  bedroom  doors  and  shutters, 
and  repeated  in  the  covering  of  the  eider-down  quilt 


that  however  beautiful 
a pattern  may  be,  how- 
ever good  its  colouring, 
and  persistent  the  de- 
mand for  it.  a particu- 
lar carpet  or  paper  is 
not  to  be  procured  for 
love  or  money  after  the 
lapse  of  about  a couple 
of  years.  “ Some  new 
thing  ” is  the  perpetual 
cry  of  the  majority, 
and  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  not  good  for 
trade  ; at  all  events,  it 
answers  the  purpose  of 
the  manufacturers. 


a 


A Mouern  Hall  Paper. 


Bath-Booms. — If 

bath-rooms  are  papered, 
as  they  must  be  in  the 
majority  of  houses, 
there  is  nothing  like 
one  of  the  papers  des- 
pised by  modem  taste, , 
that  is,  a good  sound, 
strong  paper,  made  in 
imitation  of  tiles  or 
marble,  if  other  patterns  - 
cannot  be  got  in  the  same  quality,  and  well  varnished; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  steam  and  damp  can  be  so 
readily  and  quickly  wiped  off.  It  is  only  on  account  - 
of  lightness  and  cleanliness  that  we  recommend  the 
above,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  foster  the  plan 
of  making  things  to  appear  what  they  are  not. 
A bath-room  lined  with  wooden  panelling,  veil 
painted,  with  a liberal  supply  of  varnish  in  the 
last  coat,  is  good ; but  tho  very  best  lining  of  all 
for  bath-room  walls  is  real  tiling,  and  it  is  not 
very  expensive,  though  in  many  houses  tho  question 
of  weight  has  to  be  considered,  for  tiles  are  a gieat 
deal  heavier  than  either  boards  or  paper,  and  founda- 
tions and  party -walls  are  not  always  as  strong  as.- 
they  might  be.  Midway  between  the  desirability  of 
tiles  and  varnished  paper  comes  a material  called 
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“ Tecktorium,”  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, which  is  not  a paper  at  all,  but  a thin 
textile  fabric,  covered  either  with  coats  of  oil 
paint,  or  some  composition  into  which  oil  cntors 
.largely.  This  is  made  in  good  and  artistic  patterns, 
.printed  in  two  shades  of  colour,  and  looks  like  a 
very  superior  kind  of  paper.  The  price  ranges 
from  6d.  to  Is.  a yard.  It  is  hung  in  the  ordinary 
. way ; does  not  absorb  a particle  of  moisture ; and  is 
_jn  reality  as  clean, 

Though  it  looks  a 
little  less,  bright 
.than  the  ordinary 
varnished  paper. 

Japanese 

Pap  er  g.-r-Since 
. Japan  has,  been . 

; opened  to.  the  out- 
side world  for  inter-, 

.course  and  trade,  a 
.-perfectly  new  style 
of  decoration  has 
.arisen  in  Our  midst. 

•To  a certain  extent 
we  have  copied 
.things  Japanese, 
and  the  Japs  .have 
adapted  some  of  our 
styles,  while  infus- 
ing into  them  a 
very  strong  dash  of 
.their  own  origin- 
ality. Japanese 
papers  are  still  ex- 
pensive, but  they 
are  worth  what  they 
cost,  not  only  on 
account  of  their 
decorative  value, 
but  because  they 
have  a fine  lacquered  surface  that  does  not  absorb 
dust,  damp,  and  contagious  germs  in  the  same  way  as 
an  ordinary  paper,  and  can  be  very  easily  dusted 
and  cleansed  without  losing  an  iota  of  its  freshness 
and  beauty. 

Occasionally  in  the  long  centuries  during  which 
Japan  was  a sealed  book  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  one 
of  these  papers  would  find  its  way  by  very  circuitous 
means  to  Europe,  and  be  regarded  as  a rare  and 
valuable  curiosity.  Such  a paper  is  on  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  best  bedrooms  at  Hampden  House,  in 
Bucks,  perfectly  and  completely  at  varianco  with  its 
surroundings,  but  a splendid  specimen  of  its  kind. 

The  Japanese  treat  all  subjects  on  the  flat — that  is, 
without  any  knowledge  of  perspective.  They  copy 

9 


nature  very  laboriously,  but  are  quite  cognisant  of 
the  fact  that  no  two  leaves  or  flowers,  or,  for  that 
matter,  faces,  are  exactly  alike  in  every  detail ; and 
to  that  fact  is  owing  much  of  the  originality  and 
variety  of  their  productions.  They  are  very  sparing 
in  the  use  of  hard  straight  lines,  and  have  a won- 
derfully fine  sense  of  colour,  full  low  tones  predo- 
minating in  their  work,  while  their  most  daring 
combinations  are  nothing  if  not  harmonious. 

Many  English 
and  French  paper 
patterns  - have  been 
introduced  into  Ja- 
pan, and  returned 
to  us  in  native 
texture,  colouring, 
and  workmanship  ; 
and  the  patterns  of 
fine  old  iQordova 
leather  have  ■-  been 
treated  in  the  same 
way.  Some  of-  these 
papers  look  like  old 
deeply  >*  carved 
ivory ; and  some 
that  are  expressly 
made  for  ceilings 
are  of  this  charac- 
ter, with  ivoi'y 
grounds  and  orna- 
mentation in  high 
relief ,. coloured  to  re- 
present old  polished 
brass,  bronze,  or 
burnished  gold'. 
These  are,  of  course,, 
for  the  1 usurious, 
and  for  people  who 
can  afford  to  indulge 
their  taste;  but  as 
any  length  is  cut, 
small  pieces  can  be  precured  and  used  for  panelling 
with  capital  effect.  Many  a chiffonier  or  cabinet 
has  been  renovated  by  the  dexterous  application  of 
a Japanese  paper  panel  in  place  of  the  fluted  silk 
that  had  grown  shabby  and  got  out  of  date ; and  thus 
quite  a new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  our 
household  decorations.  By  the  aid  of  panels  of  this 
paper  a great  many  attractive  and  useful  pieces  of 
furniture  can  be  solidly  made  of  plain  wood  by  an 
ordinary  carpenter,  painted  to  match  the  rooms,  and 
relieved,  as  we  have  suggested,  by  the  application  of. 
“ Japonaiserie  ” to  the  plain  surfaces. 

Silk  Papers. — It  seems  to  be  almost  a rule  with- 
out exception,  that  the  best  and  prettiest  papers  for 


Harmless  ” Pattern. 
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the  use  of  ordinary  folks  arc  the  least  expensive,  for 
the  majority  of  those  we  have  mentioned  are  Is.  3d. 
and  Is.  6d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards.  The  new 
“Mica”  and  “ Golden  Lustre”  silk  papers  lately  so 
popular  are  also  very  far  from  costly,  though  the 
bright  surface  communicated  to  them  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  gives  them  pretty  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a rich  woven  silk.  They  are  especially  the 
papers  of  the  drawing-room  and  boudoir. 

Flock  Papers. — These  are  still  made,  and  many 
of  the  modern  patterns  are  handsome  and  elaborate ; 
but  there  is  a growing  feeling  against  them,  easily 
understood  by  any  one  who  examines  the  dust  in  a 
room  where  the  walls  are  covered  with  a flock  paper. 
It  will  be  found  to  consist  so  largely  of  the  red, 
green,  or  maroon  particles  that  have  escaped  from 
the  raised  flock  surface,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
a room  must  inhale  a good  quantity  of  them  with 
every  breath,  besides  swallowing  them  in  other 
way  8. 

Poisonous  Pigments. — Most  of  us  from  time 
to  time  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  dangerous 
presence  of  arsenic  in  green  wall-papers,  but  it  is 
very  startling  to  find  that  other  colours  contain  it  in 
large  quantities,  so  that  in  eschewing  greens  and  re- 
itricting  ourselves  to  greys,  browns,  and  reds,  we 
frequently  rush  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
The  papers  most  dreaded  by  paperhangers  them- 
selves are  said  to  be  the  delicate  French  greys ; and 
blue,  mauve,  red,  and  brown  often  contain  a large 
quantity  of  arsenic.  To  quote  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris : 
“ The  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  generally 
used  preparation  employed  in  wall-paper  printing,  is 
the  trioxide  of  arsenic.  We  find  it  largely  in  what  is 
called  ‘Scheele’s  green.’  Then  there  is  the  emerald- 
green,  an  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  for  producing  the 
more  delicate  tints  ; while  aniline  dyes — the  red 
especially — are  indebted  mainly  to  arsenious  acid. 
To  make  the  colour  adhere  to  the  surface,  size  or  or- 
ganic matter  of  some  kind  is  introduced,  whether  it 
be  used  to  stain  paper  or  the  fibres  of  which  muslin 
is  composed.  This,  when  dry,  cracks  and  peels  off 
with  the  slightest  friction.  Besides  this,  some  of  the 
more  potent  forms  of  arsenic  are  very  volatile,  and 
become  gaseous  at  a very  low  temperature,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  odour  and  yellowish  colour;  and 
though  the  ordinary  observer  may  not  detect  the 
vapours,  they  are  carried  and  diffused  by  the  motion 
of  the  air  in  the  moist  warm  days  of  summer,  and 
stealthily  invade  the  skin  and  lungs  in  quantities 
that  render  them  very  potent  for  evil.  From  fourteen 
to  seventeen  grains  have  been  found  in  each  square 
foot  of  arsenical  paper,  while  in  certain  papers 


printed  with  a peculiar  pigment,  no  less  than  fifty, 
nine  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid  lias  been  demon- 
strated. . . . The  decomposition  of  the  size  or 
other  vehicle  for  the  colour,  produces  a gas  known 
as  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  quickly  ab. 
sorbed  by  the  lungs  and  skin — even  more  quickly  than 
the  dust — and  this  gas  is  a most  deadly  poison.” 

The  danger  of  arsenical  wall-papers  has  long  been 
recognised  on  the  Continent,  and  several  States  have 
prohibited  the  sale  of  all  articles  coloured  with  such 
dangerous  pigments.  Prussia  and  Bavaria  did  so 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  France  has  long 
followed  the  example,  and  Sweden  passed  a stringent  | 
decree  against  them  in  1879.  Tet  England  does  not 
attempt  to  touch  these  matters  by  legislation,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  some  wall-paper  manufacturer*  i| 
use  many  tons  of  arsenic  every  week  in  their  business;  , 
while  others,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  reputation  || 
and  conscientious  care  of  other  people's  lives  and  , /I 
health,  exclude  every  vestige  of  arsenic  from  their  4 
factories,  and  buy  no  colours  for  use  in  printing  with-  jl 
out  a guarantee  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  j| 
every  taint  of  the  dangerous  metal. 

Doctors  can  tell  of  many  oases  of  mysterious  illness  ;| 
that  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  arsenical  poison-  • 
ing  by  inhalation  or  absorption  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin ; and  a few  years  ago  a committee  was  ap-  ■ 
pointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London  to  investi-  • 
gate  the  question  in  every  part  pf  the  country,  with 
the  result  that  inflammation  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  1 
bowels,  and  severe  headache,  had  been  the  portion  of  f 
many  individuals  whose  sitting  or  sleeping  rooms  • 
were  hung  with  arsenical  papers.  There  are,  how-  - 
ever,  some  constitutions  on  which  arsenic  has  no 
effect,  and  it  is  frequently  given  by  doctors  as  a 
nerve  tonic  ; but  there  are  certain  well-known  signet 
in  the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane  which  say  authori-  • 
tatively,  “ Thus  far  and  no  farther.” 


Cretonne  or  Cliintz. — There  are  householders 
who  despise  paper  altogether  as  a covering  for  bed- 
room walls,  and  prefer  cretonne  or  chintz  stretched 
over  them,  and  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  at  any 
good  furnishing  house  where  a model  bedroom  or  two 
are  to  be  seen.  Chintz,  too,  is  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  is  preferable  because  of  its  glazed 
surface,  on  which  dust  cannot  settle,  and  which  must 
be  subject  to  a very  great  deal  of  damp  or  vapour 
before  it  absorbs  any.  Chintz  can  also  be  re-calen- 
dered  after  washing,  a process  which  reproduces  the 
glazed  surface  and  makes  it  as  good  as  new.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  our  doctors  of  the  present  day’, 
with  their  strong  opinions  against  all  surfaces, 
corners,  or  materials  which  can  retain  dust  or 
possiblo  “ germs,”  will  approve  of  such  loose  wall- 
coverings of  any  kind. 
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Tapestries. — Tyncastle,  silk,  and  other  tapestries 
are  occasionally  hung,  silk  being  most  in  favour  for 
boudoirs  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Japanese 
embroidered  tapestries  are  sometimes  used.  But  all 
these  things  are  luxuries  out  of  the  common  reach, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  medical  question. 

Paste. — Much  unpleasantness,  and  even  illness, 
has  often  been  caused  by  the  use  of  putrid  size  or 
paste  in  hanging  paper.  A bad  smell  from  this 
cause  is  very  common,  especially  in  country  places, 
and  remains  for  weeks  and  months.  The  wonder  is 
how  it  ever  disappears.  Some  time  ago,  in  the 
Jtevue  d' Hygiene  the  following  case  was  quoted : — “ A 
lady  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  supervise  the 
decoration  of  her  houses,  was  three  times  successively 
seized  with  violent  sickness  and  headache  after 
sleeping  in  a newly- papered  room.  M.  Yallin  was 
struck  with  the  putrefactive  odour  which  pervaded 
the  atmosphere,  and,  after  examining  into  the 


matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  proceeded 
from  tho  wall.  It  was  found  that  a horrible  putre- 
factive odour  proceeded  from  the  size-pot  with  which 
the  paperhanger  in  the  next  room  was  continuing  to 
hang  the  wall-papers,  and  that  his  size  was  in  a 
state  of  putrefactive  change.  On  making  further 
inquiries,  various  other  cases  came  under  his  notice 
in  which  illness  had  palpably  been  produced  by  the 
use  by  paperhangers  of  size  and  paste  undergoing 
or  speedily  entering  upon  septic  change.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  that  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind ; and,  if  necessary,  a little  oil  of  cloves,  sali- 
cylic acid,  or  some  other  antiseptic  agent,  should  be 
added  to  the  material  which  they  use  for  this  pur- 
pose ; or,  at  any  rate,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
those  disagreeable  consequences  of  carelessness, 
which  are  only  too  common.” 

Paste  for  paper-hanging  should  be  made  of  pure 
white  flour  and  clean  water,  and  it  is  all  the  better 
if  a small  quantity  of  resin  is  added. 
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In  considering  the  various  cardinal  methods  of  pre- 
paring food,  known  as  Boiling,  Simmering,  Stewing, 
Braising,  Roasting,  Baking,  Frying,  and  Grilling, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  really  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  cooking,  would  do  well  to  study 
carefully  the  general  principles  upon  which  all  these 
processes  depend.  We  will  take  for  our  present 
article  the  various  indirect  applications  of  heat, 
through  water,  vapour,  or  boiling  fat. 

Boiling  and  Simmering.  — We  will  take 
boiling  to  begin  with ; and  the  first  point  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  a cook’s  mind  is  that  boiling  is  one 
thing,  and  simmering  quite  another.  Perhaps  a 
clearer  and  a better  way  to  put  it  would  be  to  say — 
Boiling  anything  gently  is  not  simmering. 

The  process  of  boiling,  though  one  of  the  simplest 
in  cooking,  is  perhaps  more  often  attended  with 
failure  than  many  persons  would  imagine.  It  seems 
very  simple  to  put  anything  into  some  water  and  let 
it  boil ; and  yet  we  can  boil  a thing  hard,  we  can 
boil  it  to  rags,  we  can  boil  it  tough,  which  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  being  hard.  It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  illustrate  what  is  meant,  by  describing 
how  to  boil  a piece  of  fresh  silverside  of  beef,  a leg  of 
mutton,  and  a piece  of  salt  beef. 

We  will  suppose  the  piece  of  fresh  beef  to  weigh 
14  lbs.  First  we  must  have  a pot  or  saucepan  suf- 
ficiently large  to  take  it  in.  Tho  best  boiling-pots 
are  made  of  copper,  and  cost  about  £1  14s.  The  next 


best  is  a wrought-iron  pot,  which  costs  about  13s.  6d. 
Now,  first  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  we  intend 
to  eat  the  beef,  and,  consequently,  our  endeavour 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  in  the  flavour. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  What  is  there 
that  we  can  add  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  beef  ? We  should  com- 
mence therefore  by  filling  the  boiling-pot  half  full  of 
water,  and  placing  in  it  a couple  of  onions,  two 
carrots,  and  a few  sticks  of  celery.  We  should  then 
bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  and,  while  it  is  boiling 
fast,  plunge  in  the  pie*-o  of  fresh  beef.  This,  of 
course,  will  take  the  water  off  the  boil.  Keep  the 
boiling-pot  over  the  fire  till  the  water  boils  up  again, 
let  it  boil  for  a couple  of  minutes,  and  then  move  the 
pot  to  the  side  of  the  hot-plate  or  fire,  and  let  the 
boiling  entirely  cease.  After  it  has  quite  ceased 
for  half  an  hour,  bring  it  nearer  the  fire,  and  let 
it  get  just  so  hot  that  only  occasional  bubbles  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  process  is  called 
simmering. 

The  general  rule  would  be  to  allow  about  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  to  each  pound  of  meat,  after  the 
meat  has  been  placed  in  the  water  and  it  has 
boiled  up.  Still,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any 
general  law  that  shall  apply  to  all  joints.  For  in- 
stance, when  a piece  of  beef  weighs  14  lbs.  it  is  simple 
enough  to  boil  it ; but  then  the  same  rule  would  not 
apply  to  boiling  a piece  of  beef  weighing  1 lb.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  boil  a piece  of  beef 
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only  weighing  1 lb.  at  all.  Yet  one  might  ask — At 
what  particular  weight  would  you  draw  the  line  F 
These  sort  of  questions  are  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  For  instance,  wo  all  admit  that  a tea- 
spoonful of  beer  is  too  little  for  one  man  for  his 
dinner,  and  1,280  teaspoonfuls — viz.,  one  gallon — 
would  bo  too  much.  Yot  who  would  like  to  say  the 
exact  quantity  that  would  be  considered  moderate  in 
teaspoonfuls  P Generally  speaking,  however,  ft  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  boil  a piece  of  fresh  beef  under 
4 lbs.  in  weight,  or  a piece  of  salt  beef  under  8 lbs. 
Again,  if  the  piece  of  beef  is  very  small,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  plunge  it  into  boiling  water  at  all, 
but  put  it  into  lxxkewalm  water,  and  gradually  bring 
it  to  the  simmering  and  boiling  points. 

Perhaps  the  best  guide  is  common-sense,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  the 
directions  given  above  depend.  When  meat  is  boiled, 
it  gets  hard  ; when  it  is  exposed  to  a heat  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  boiling,  it  does  not  get  hard. 

Again,  one  most  important  point  to  be  considered, 
if  we  want  the  joint  to  taste  nice,  is  to  keep  in  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  juice  and  gravy.  When, 
therefore,  we  plunge  the  large  joint  of  meat  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  in  till  the  water  boils 
up  again,  and  let  it  even'  then  remain  in  a few 
minutes  longer,, we  surround  the  whole  joint  with  a 
layer  of  hardened  meat  perhaps  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  hard  layer  keeps  in  the  gravy  in 
the  bulk  of  the  meat ; and  when  the  meat  is  cut,  it  is 
nice  and  juicy.  If  we  apply  this  principle  to  a very 
small  piece  of  beef,  it  is  obvious  that  it  does  not 
act  in  the  same  way.  A piece  of  meat  weighing 
2 lbs.  cut  off  the  silverside  is  barely  more  than 
an  inch  thick — in  fact,  to  boil  it  is  like  boiling  a 
steak.  Say  the  piece  is  two  inches  thick.  Well, 
to  harden  the  meat  half  an  inch  all  round,  to  keep  in 
the  gravy  in  the  middle,  is  obviously  absurd. 

We  must  remember  the  principle  at  stake — viz., 
keeping  in  the  juice  and  gravy.  Now  some  cooks 
are  very  fond,  when  they  boil  a large  joint,  of  turning 
it  over.  For  instance,  when  a joint  has  come  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  has  commenced  simmering,  it  will, 
of  course,  throw  up  some  “scum,”  which  will  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  which  must  be  re- 
moved by  skimming.  This  scum  should  be  thrown 
away.  Well,  by  turning  the  joint  over  you  will  get 
some  more  scum.  But  then  how  do  you  turn  over 
the  joint?  Ignorant  cooks  will  stick  a great  iron 
fork  into  it,  in  order  to  turn  it  over,  just  as  some- 
times they  will  stick  a fox-k  into  a steak  in  order  to 
turn  that  over.  This  is,  of  coux-se,  utterly  wrong  in 
principle,  because  when  you  stick  in  a fork  you  let 
out  the  gravy.  , 

Suppose  now  that  instead  of  boiling  a piece  of 
fresh  beef,  we  have  to  boil  a leg  of  mutton.  This 


also,  of  course,  is  fiesh  meat.  The  same  principles 
apply  exactly.  We  plunge  the  leg  of  mutton  into 
boiling  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  comes  to  the 
boil  again,  we  leave  it  in  rather  longer  than  the  beef,  i 
for  the  reason  that  the  mutton  is  suirounded  by  a 
thick  coating  of  fat,  and  it  takes  some  little  time 
for  the  heat  to  penetrate  through  this.  If  the  leg 
be  a large  one,  the  boiling-pot  should  be  drawn  to 
the  side  of  the  fire,  so  that  the  leg  of  mutton  gets 
hot  through  slowly ; then  the  mutton  should  sim- 
mer, and,  as  a rule,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  a 
pound  will  be  sufficient  time  for  it  to  simmer  after 
this  process  once  commences.  But  then  you  must  re- 
member the  mutton  has  been  in  the  water  some  time 
— first,  before  the  water  boils  up  the  second  time  ; and 
afterwards,  while  it  is  drawn  to  the  side. 

In  boiling  both  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  we  should 
not  fox-get  the  addition  of  onions  and  celery.  It 
makes  the  meat  taste  far  nicer,  and  also  helps  to 
make  better  broth  to  pour  over  the  meat,  as  well  as 
stock.  Should  you  have  any  bones  in  the  house,  such  ; 
as  chicken  bones,  &c.,  they  caix  be  put  in  with  the 
vegetables.  Fresh  beef  can  be  . boiled  in  the  stock- 
pot,  but  a leg  of  mutton  had  better  be  boiled  sepa- 
rately, on  account  of  the  fat. 

The  water  that  has  boiled  a leg  of  mutton  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  assist  in  making  white  soups, 
such  as  oyster  soup,  Palestine  soup,  vegetable 
marrow  soup,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  suitable  where  the 
soup  has  to  be  bright  and  clear,  like  spring  soup  or 
vermicelli. 

Small  joints  of  meat,  such  as  neck  of  mutton, 
should  be  put  into  lukewarm  water-,  and  then  brought 
slowly  to  the  simmex-ing-point,  but  should  never  be 
allowed  to  boil  at  all. 

In  boiling  joints  of  fresh  meat  of  every  descrip- 
tion, a vei-y  little  salt  should  be  placed  in  the  water. 
As  the  water  will  probably  be  boiled  away  to  make 
soup  or  gravy,  if  much  salt  is  added  the  stock  will 
get  too  salt. 

Salt  meat  should  be  placed  at  starting  in  cold 
water.  If  the  meat  is  very  salt,  it  is  as  well  to  soak 
it  in  cold  water  for  a few  hoxxrs  beforehand.  The 
water  should  be  brought  gradually  to  the  simmering- 
point,  and  tho  joint  should  be  simmered  gently, 
allowing  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes  to  each  pound 
of  meat  after  the  simmering  commences.  The 
drawback  to  salt  meat  is  that,  as  a rule,  you  cannot 
utilise  tho  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

Bacon,  pork,  veal,  and  ham  should  be  placed  in 
cold  water  at  starting,  and  when  not  x-equired  to  be 
cut  hot,  should  be  allowed  to  get  cold  in  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled,  to  which  should  be 
added  onion,  celery  trimmings,  and  a little  thyme. 
When  you  boil  a lax-go  piece  of  beef  to  be  cut  cold 
at  first  starting,  such  as  is  usually  tho  case  at  a big 
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public  luncheon,  &c.,  also  add  onion  and  celery  trim- 
mings, and  let  the  joint  get  cold  in  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  like  a ham.  This  is  the  simple 
but  grand  secrot  of  those  deliciously  tender  hams  and 
pieces  of  boiled  beef,  which  you  always  find  in  some 
houses  and  never  in  others. 

Another  important  point  to  be  remembered  in 
boiling  meat  is  the  time  of  year ; or  if  you  use 
frozen  meat,  you  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind. 
When  meat  has  been  frozen,  it  should  be  thawed 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and  a large  thick 
joint  takes  a very  long  time  to  thaw.  A frozen 
joint  should  therefore  be  placed  in  a warm  kitchen 
overnight.  Remember  also,  that  a frozen  joint  after 
being  cooked  is  more  likely  to  turn  bad  than  an 
ordinary  one.  If  you  use  frozen  meat,  and  put  by  a 
leg  of  mutton  to  hash  the  next  day,  in  summer-time 
it  will  probably  be  bad. 

Boiling  Poultry. — Poultry,  such  as  turkeys, 
fowls,  rabbits,  &c.,  when  boiled  should,  as  a rule,  be 
placed  at  starting  in  warm  water  if  very  small ; only 
lukewarm  if  very  large.  The  water  should  be  brought 
slowly  to  the  simmering -point.  It  is  also  as  well,  in 
the  case  of  boiled  fowls  and  boiled  turkey,  to  rub  over 
the  breast  where  the  meat  is  white  with  a piece  of  cut 
lemon ; this  helps  to  keep  the  meat  white.  Some 
persons,  after  rubbing  the  white  meat  with  a piece  of 
lemon,  tie  some  buttered  paper  round  the  breast ; some 
wrap  the  fowl  or  turkey  in  a cloth.  This  last  plan 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  when  boiling  require,  of  course, 
skimming ; in  fact,  they  require  more  skimming  than 
ordinary  joints  of  meat.  It  is  equally  important 
to  add  a little  of  the  vegetables  we  have  mentioned 
to  the  water,  especially  celery  and  onion.  Where 
it  is  possible,  we  would  recommend  boiling  poultry, 
rabbits,  &c.,  in  the  stock-pot,  or  if  there  is  no 
regular  stock-pot,  if  there  is  any  stock  in  the  house 
add  it  to  the  water  which  you  use  for  boiling.  The 
poultry  will  help  to  make  the  stock  better,  and  the 
stock  will  help  to  make  the  birds  better.  Thus  they 
will  help  one  another. 

Boiling  Pish. — Fish,  as  a rule,  should  be  placed 
in  cold  water,  to  which  some  salt  has  been  added. 
You  should  take  care  that  there  is  always  sufficient 
water  to  completely  cover  the  fish,  so  that  the  water 
can  be  easily  skimmed.  The  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
added  to  the  water  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  a quart  of  water,  or  oven  more.  Of 
course,  in  boiling  fish  you  will  use  a fish-kettle  and 
drainer ; otherwise  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  the  fish 
out  of  the  water  without  breaking  it.  (Fig.  1.) 

; Lr*rgc  white  fish  should  be  placed  with  the  white 
aide  uppermost,  and  should  be  cut  to  the  bone  on  tho 
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reverse  side  in  two  places,  so  as  to  avoid  its  bending 
and  breaking  on  tho  white  side.  This  white  side 
should  also  be  well  rubbed  over  with  cut  lemon  be- 
fore the  fish  is  placed  in  the  water;  this  helps  to 
make  the  fish  whiter.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  skimming  the  water  while  fish  is  boiling,  and 
also  in  seeing  that  all  the  scum  is  removed  before 
lifting  the  fish  out  of  the  fish-kettle,  as  otherwise 
this  scum  will  settle  on  the  surface  of  the  fish. 

White  fish  cooks  much  more  quickly  than  meat ; 
if,  therefore,  you  place  a turbot  in  cold  water  amply 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  the 
boiling-point,  if  the  fish  is  even  a large  one,  about 
twenty  minutes  to  simmer  after  it  once  commences 
will,  as  a rule,  be  found  sufficient. 

Smaller  -fish,  such  as  brill,  plaice,  soles,  <fcc.,  will 
be  sufficiently  cooked,  if  placed  in  cold  water  at 
starting,  almost  as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  or  at 
any  rate  a very  few1  minutes  after.  If  these  fish 
we  have  just  mentioned  are  small,  they  should 


Fig.  1.— Fish-Kettle  and  Dkainek. 


be  placed  in  warm  wTater,  but  not  boiling.  Very 
small,  thin  fish  can  be  placed  in  water  nearly 
boiling. 

It  is  a somewhat  disputed  point  as  to  whether 
salmon  and  trout  should  be  placed  in  boiling  water 
at  starting,  or  in  cold  water.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
makes  very  much  difference  ; but  the  chief  point  in 
boiling  salmon  is  to  be  sure  not  to  over-boil  it,  but 
to  serve  it  directly  it  is  done.  For  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  cook  thinks  the  salmon  is  done,  she  should 
lift  it  out  of  the  water,  and  open  the  flesh  some- 
where right  down  to  the  bone,  and  if  it  is  cooked 
through  take  it  out  immediately,  and  if  not  wanted 
at  once  wrap  it  up  in  a hot  cloth  till  it  is  required  to 
be  sent  to  table.  Of  course,  if  the  salmon  is  a 
whole  one,  you  can  open  it  on  tho  side  that  is  placed 
downwards.  If  tho  salmon  is  not  done  (and  we  all 
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know  how  nasty  it  looks  when  cut  if  it  is  raw  near 
tho  bone),  and  it  is  nearly  time  to  send  it  to  table, 
tho  best  plan  is  to  lift  it  out  of  the  water,  and  open 
it  right  down  from  top  to  tail,  then  put  it  back  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  boiling  water.  Salmon  is  a very 
thick  fish,  and  requires  nearly  as  much  cooking  as 
meat;  only  you  must  judge,  not  by  the  weight, 
but  by  the  thickness.  After  opening  a salmon,  and 
putting  it  back  in  tho  water  to  boil,  when  it  is  served 
it  can  easily  be  put  together  again,  the  half  that 
has  the  bone  in  it  being  at  the  bottom.  The  opening 
can  also  be  easily  hidden  by  the  parsley  and  cut 
lemon  you  use  to  decorate  the  fish  before  sending  it 
to  table. 

Sturgeon  takes  longer  to  boil  than  salmon ; in  fact, 
sturgeon  can  be  treated  very  similarly  to  veal, 
which  it  very  closely  resembles  in  taste  as  well  as 
appearance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  boiled  fish,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  that  melted  butter  is  much 
improved  by  using  some  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fish  is  boiled,  for  making  it,  instead  of  plain  water. 
Also  in  boiling  fish  like  turbot,  which  is  very  gela- 
tinous, if  you  like  fish  soup,  remember  the  water  in 
which  a turbot  is  boiled  turns  almost  to  jelly  when 
it  is  cold  (so  also  the  water  in  which  eels  are  boiled) ; 
if,  therefore,  you  have  any  idea  of  making  fish  soup, 
do  not  put  in  too  much  salt. 

You  will  find  out  by  experience  which  fish  make 
the  best  soup  or  fish-stock.  Salmon  and  trout  and 
plaice  make  poor  stock ; turbot  and  eels,  capital 
stock.  .Remember  that  mackerel,  like  salmon,  should 
be  served  immediately  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water. 
Mackerel  also  is  a very  bad  fish  for  keeping. 

Boiling  vegetables,  rice,  macaroni,  and  puddings, 
will  be  treated  by  themselves. 

Stewing. — We  next  come  to  that  economical 
method  of  cooking  food  known  as  stewing.  We 
say  “ economical  ” advisedly,  as  stewing  and  braising 
are  the  only  methods  we  know  of  where  absolutely 
nothing  is  lost,  if  proper  care  be  taken.  In  roasting 
a joint,  for  instance,  a quantity  of  fat  is  detached 
in  the  process  and  converted  into  dripping;  while 
in  boiling  a joint,  a very  considerable  amount  of 
nourishment  leaves  the  meat  for  the  water  in  which 
it  is  boiled ; and  although  these  constituent  parts  of 
the  meat  are  not  absolutely  wasted,  but  are  used  up 
for  other  dishes,  still,  in  both  roasting  and  boiling 
a certain  amount  of  flavour  escapes  in  the  shape  of 
steal*.  The  secret  of  successful  stewing  is  to  allow 
nothing  to  escape. 

We  may  illustrate  the  principles  of  stewing  by 
describing  how  to  make  that  very  nice,  simple,  and 
common  dish  known  as  Irish  Stew.  This,  wo  all  know, 
is  usually  composed  of  mutton,  onions,  and  potatoes. 


We  will  suppose  we  have  two  pounds  of  neck  of 
mutton,  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  two  pounds  of 
onions.  If  we  wish  to  have  the  stew  delicate,  it  is 
best  to  parboil  the  potatoes  and  onions,  and  strain 
off  the  water.  Indeed,  many  maintain  that  the 
water  that  comes  out  of  all  roots  is  injurious.  How. 
ever,  this  is  an  open  question,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  Irish  stew  is  made  from  the  raw  vegetables  and 
raw  meat  direct ; though  undoubtedly  if  the  veget- 
ables are  partially  boiled,  and  the  water  that  comes  ' 
away  from  them  thrown  away,  and  stock  added  in- 
stead, the  stew  is  improved.  But  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  way  of  illustrating  the  method  of  stewing. 

Take  an  enamelled  stew-pan,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
enamelled.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  one, 
as  they  can  be  obtained  now  very  cheap,  the  smallest 
size  costing  not  more  than  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence,  while  the  largest  size  is  under  five  shillings. 
Of  course,  a copper  one,  well  tinned,  will  do  as  well ; 


and  there  are  also  excellent  ones  now  made  of  solid 
steel,  thickly  tinned.  A stew-pan  has  a fitted  flat  cover, 
which  is  furnished  with  a separate  handle  (Fig.  2). 
Peel  the  potatoes  and  cut  them  into  slices  about  half 
an  inch  thickj  peel  also  and  slice  the  onions,  and, 
if  you  like,  remove  the  core.  First  take  a piece  of 
the  fat  of  the  mutton,  and  rub  the  bottom  of  the 
stew-pan ; this  is  often  desirable,  as  it  prevents  veget- 
ables from  sticking  and  burning.  Put  a layer  of 
potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  then  a 
layer  of  onions,  then  sprinkle  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  a layer  of  meat,  which  should  also  be 
salted  and  peppered.  Then  cover  the  meat  with  a 
layer  of  onions,  and  put  another  layer  of  potatoes  on 
the  top ; moisten  the  whole  with  a little  water,  or, 
better  still,  stock  ; but  do  not  fill  the  stew-pan  up  to 
tho  top  with  water,  because,  as  soon  as  the  stewing 
process  commences,  sufficient  water  will  be  given  out 
by  the  potatoes  and  onions  to  make  the  stew  moist 
enough  when  it  is  finished. 

Next  put  the  lid  on  the  stew-pan,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  lid  should  fit  tightly.  Put  the 
stew-pan  on  the  fire,  let  it  nearly  boil,  then  re- 
move it  to  tho  side,  and  allow  it  to  stew  very  gently 
for  about  three  or  four  hours.  The  longer  the  time, 
and  the  less  the  heat,  the  better.  It  must  not  boil  ; 
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it  must  not  oven  simmer.  It  must  stow — that  is,  it 
must  bo  exposed  to  very  gentle  heat  for  a long  time. 
It  will  often  bo  found  a good  plan,  especially  if  the 
lid  of  the  stew-pan  does  not  fit  close,  to  put  a heavy 
weight  on  the  lid  to  keop  it  down — a flat-iron,  foi 
instance,  or  a four-pound  weight  from  the  weighing 
machine  on  the  kitchen  dresser.  This,  of  course,  keeps 
the  lid  down,  and  prevents  the  vapour  from  escaping. 

Next  remember,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  keep 
taking  off  the  lid  to  see  “ how  it  is  getting  on.  By 
this  means  you  make  the  stew  worse,  and  you  make 
the  whole  house  smell  of  onions.  In  fact,  don  t take 
the  lid  off  at  all ; and  if  a trifle  of  steam  escapes  from 
time  to  time  (and  you  can  always  tell  by  the  smell), 
move  the  stew-pan  to  a place  on  the  stove  where  the 
heat  is  not  quite  so  great. 

Another  of  the  best  illustrations  of  stewing  is  the 
French  peasants’  method,  in  an  earthenware  jar  or 
pipkin.  Inside  this  jar  are  placed  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  with  perhaps  a rabbit  or  some  small  birds, 
besides  which  a French  cook  usually  adds  a few  sweet 
herbs,  such  as  thyme.  The  jar  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearth,  and  all  the  ashes  of  the  wood- 
fire  are  scraped  together  and  placed  round  it.  These 
are  blown  first  with  a pair  of  bellows,  just  to  start 
the  cooking,  and  the  jar  (which  is,  of  course,  tightly 
covered)  is  left  while  the  cottagers  go  out  for  their 
day's  work,  perhaps  of  six  or  eight  hours.  On  their 
return  the  bellows  are  brought  again  into  play,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  apparently  lifeless  ashes  are 
in  a glow,  and  in  a few  more  the  steaming  contents 
are  turned  out  into  a large  dish.  The  remembrance 
even  now  makes  our  mouth  water  ; but  it  is  a pity 
that  our  English  cottagers  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of 
this  savoury  stew,  so  common  abroad,  and  which 
costs  so  little,  and  yet  smells  and  tastes  so  nice. 

Part  of  the  secret  is  the  slotv  process  of  cooking. 
A very  good  method  of  stewing  anything  in  a small 
household  is  to  get  one  of  those  earthenware  jars 
that  have  a tight-fitting  screw-top;  that  is,  you 
fasten  on  the  lid  tightly  by  turning  it  half  round. 
Place  whatever  is  required  to  be  stewed  in  one  of 
these  jars,  see  that  the  water  reaches  the  top  of  the 
meat  (unless  the  contents  are  vegetables  like  onions 
or  potatoes,  which  contain  a large  amount  of  water — 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  Spanish  onions),  and 
then  leave  the  jar  in  the  oven.  Sometimes  you  can 
leave  it  there  all  night  — it  won’t  hurt;  and,  of 
course,  when  you  do  this,  the  process  of  stewing  goes 
on  as  long  as  the  fire  lasts,  and  after  a time  becomes 
very  slow  indeed. 

When  you  stew  anything  in  an  ordinary  stew-pan, 
you  cannot  leave  it  to  stew  all  night  in  the  stew-pan, 
on  account  of  the  lid  being  metal,  which  forms 
poisonous  compounds  if  exposed  to  the  slow  action 
of  the  warm  vapour.  If,  however,  you  want  to  con- 


tinue the  process,  a very  good  way  is  to  leave  the 
enamelled  stow-pan  in  the  oven,  take  off  the  metal 
lid,  put  a plate  over  it,  and  place  a good  heavy 
weight  on  the  plate.  By  this  means  you  keep  up 
the  slow  stewing  as  long  as  any  fire  lasts,  and  the 
next  morning  you  have  tho  stew  all  ready  in  the 
enamelled  saucepan,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
make  it  hot,  perhaps  first  taking  off  a few  coats 
of  fat  that  may  have  settled  on  the  top.  This 
method  of  leaving  anything  in  a saucepan  all  night 
should  be  borne  in  mind ; as  often  it  will  be  found  to 
save  a great  deal  of  trouble,  especially  in  the  case  of 
stock.  Only,  remember,  the  saucepan  should  be  an 
enamelled  one,  and  a plate  must  be  substituted  for 
the  metal  lid. 

Remember,  also,  that  to  cook  well  you  must  have 
some  of  the  saucepans  enamelled.  An  enamelled 
saucepan  holding  one  pint,  only  costs  Is.  2d.  A 
large  one  holding  a gallon  and  a half,  only  costs 
4s.  3d. ; and  you  can,  of  course,  stew  in  a saucepan 
j ust  as  well  as  in  a stew-pan. 

Braising. — The  process  known  as  “ braising,”  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  almost  unknown  in 
small  private  houses.  It  consists  really  in  stewing 


Fig.  3.— Bkaisinq-Pan. 


in  a pan  in  which  heat  is  applied  at  the  top  as  well 
as  at  the  bottom.  The  lid  of  a braising-pan  contains 
hot  charcoal  or  red-hot  cinders  (Fig.  3).  Generally 
speaking,  when  we  hear  of  beef  braised,  in  contra- 
distinction to  beef  stewed,  we  should  expect  in  the 
former  case  a joint,  and  in  tho  second  case  meat 
more  like  hash.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  his  book 
entitled  “ Food  and  Feeding,”  says : 

“ In  braising,  the  meat  is  just  covered  with  a strong 
liquor  of  vegetable  and  animal  juices  ( braise  or 
mire-poi.v)  in  a closely-covered  vessel,  from  which  as 
little  evaporation  as  possible  is  permitted,  and  is  ex- 
posed for  a considerable  time  to  a surrounding  heat 
just  short  of  boiling.  By  this  treatment  tough 
fibrous  flesh,  whether  of  poultry  or  of  cattle,  or  meat 
unduly  fresh,  such  as  can  alone  be  procured  during 
the  summer  season  in  towns,  is  made  tender,  and  is 
furthermore  impregnated  with  the  odours  and  flavour 
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of  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet  horbs ; and  the  liquor 
itself,  slowly  reduced  in  the  process,  furnishes  the 
most  appropriate  fragrant  and  delicious  sauce  with 
which  to  surround  the  portion  whon  served  at  table. 
Thus,  also,  meats  which  are  dry,  or  of  little  flavour, 
as  veal,  become  saturated  with  juices,  and  combined 
with  sapid  substances,  which  ronder  the  food  succu- 
lent and  delicious  to  the  palate.  Small  pox-tions 
sulhcing  for  a single  meal,  however  small  the  family, 
can  be  so  dealt  with  ; and  a rechauffes,  or  cold  meat 
for  to-morrow,  is  not  a thing  of  necessity,  but  only 
of  choice  when  preferred. 

“ To  judge  by  the  braised  products  which  rarely 
appear  on  English  tables,  and  by  such  descriptions 
of  it  as  exist  in  our  cookery  books,  the  process  itself 
is  scarcely  understood.  Certainly  it  is  not  one 
uniform  method  to  which  the  term  is  applied,  and 
consequently  the  cook’s  conception  of  it  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  loose  and  indefinite. 

“ The  first  principle  essential  t,o  a braise  is  that  the 
meats  so  to  be  treated  must  be  very  slowly  cooked 
in  a closely-covered  vessel,  with  a small  quantity  of 
liquid. 

“ The  second  principle  is  that  the  meat  shall  be 
impregnated  in  this  process  with  the  flavours  of  vege- 
tables, herbs,  &c.,  and  of  some  spices,  and  it  may  be 
also  with  wine.  This  is  to  be  done  by  placing  in  the 
braise-pot  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  some  cut  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  herbs,  cloves,  and  some  French 
wine ; but  this  perhaps  is,  strictly  speaking,  rather 
stewing  than  braising.  The  proper  way  of  con- 
ducting the  hitter  mode  is  to  make  beforehand 
a strong  decoction  by  boiling  together  all  these 
materials,  adding  stock  and  wine,  serving  in  part 
to  flavour,  if  desired,  and  in  part  to  preserve  the 
liquor,  and  reducing  the  whole — making,  in  fact, 
what  is  called  a mire-poix.  A small  quantity  of  this 
is  then  to  serve  as  the  fluid  in  which  the  portion  of 
meat  or  bird,  &c.,  is  to  be  braised. 

“ The  third  pi-inciple  is  not  generally  considered 
absolutely  essential  to  the  process,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  last  refinement  necessary  to  produce  a 
first-rate  braise.  It  is  that  of  partially  browning  or 
half-roasting  the  portion  also.  The  legitimate  or 
original  way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  well  fitted  to 
the  braise-pot  a sunk  copper  or  iron  cover,  in  which 
some  hot  coals  or  charcoal  are  placed,  in  order  to 
transmit  downwards  a scorching  heat  to  the  top  of 
tho  poi-tion  which  is  uncovered  by  the  liquid  in  the 
pot  below.  In  this  case  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  por- 
tion, especially  if  a fowl,  with  a piece  of  white  paper, 
which  serves  to  shield  a delicate  morsel  from  a too 
fierce  heat.  The  other  and  inferior  way  is  to  very 
lightly  roast  tho  fowl,  or  what  not,  boforo  putting  it 
into  tho  braise,  and  so  dispense  with  the  coals  on 
the  cover  after. 


“ It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  an  ordinary  braise, 
after  tho  necessary  materials  have  been  prepared, 
does  not  require  a great  deal  of  attention  if  the  cook 
knows  the  corner  of  the  fire  or  hot-plate  where  the 
slow  and  very  gentle  simmering  will  maintain  itself 
regularly  for  two  or  three  hours.” 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  braising,  as  well  as 
stowing,  is  that  it  enables  housekeepers  to  cook  meat 
and  vegetables  all  together.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  our  readers  to  try  some  experiments  in 
stewing  and  braising  with  remains  of  cold  fowl,  or 
pieces  of  veal,  with  odds  and  ends  of  vegetables, 
including  not  only  potatoes,  but  onion,  celery,  white 
haricot  beans,  and  also  to  try  the  effect  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  garlic  and  a little  thyme. 

Frying. — We  next  come  to  that  every-day  opera- 
tion of  cooking  known  as  frying;  but  it  may  be 
stated  at  starting  that  frying,  properly  so  called , is 
much  more  rare  than  many  cooks  imagine.  Prob- 
ably nine  cooks  out  of  ten  have  never  actually  fried 
anything  in  their  lives  since  they  first  took  up  cook- 
ing as  a profession.  Ordinary  cooks,  when  they 
toast  a piece  of  fish  or  steak  or  cutlet  in  a frying- 
pan,  labour  under  the  delusion  that  they  have 
“filed”  these  articles.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  Frying,  properly  so  called,  is  cooking  any  sub- 
stance by  immersing  it  in  boiling  fat,  though  the 
word  “ boiling  ” is  used  here  more  as  a figure  of 
speech  than  an  actual  fact. 

When  water  is  heated  up  to  212°  it  “ boils,”  as  it 
is  called,  and  you  cannot  heat  it  any  more,  as  the 
moment  it  reaches  a higher  temperature  than  that  of 
212°  it  is  converted  into  steam,  and  in  this  form 
escapes.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  fat. 
Fat  can  be  heated  up  to  a tempei'ature  of  over  o00° 
— that  is,  more  than  double  that  of  boiling  water,  at 
which  temperatui’e  it  does  not  boil,  but  smokes.  The 
essential  of  proper  frying  is  that  the  substance  fried 
must  be  completely  submerged  in  this  heated  fat. 

We  will  first  describe  the  ordinary  method  of  frying, 
as  practised  in  households  where  there  is  one  woman- 
cook,  and  one  blackened  frying-pan.  We  will  sup- 
pose the  article  to  be  that  well-known  dish  “ fried 
sole.”  The  cook  is  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  art 
of  “ egging  and  bread-crumbing.”  We  will  suppose 
her  to  have  floured  the  sole,  then  dipped  it  in  a beaten- 
up  egg,  and  afterwards  into  finely-made  bread-crumbs 
which  are  fairly  dry ; and  we  will  even  suppose  she  is 
sufficiently  civilised  to  have  made  those  by  rubbing 
tho  dry  bread  through  a wire  sieve.  Unfortunately, 
she  will  invariably  pat  the  solo  with  her  hand,  in 
order  to  muko  the  bread-crumbs  stick.  We  say  “ »n- 
fortunately,”  as  this  has  a tendency  to  make  the  sole 
heavy.  Next  the  frying-pan  is  placed  on  the  fire, 
after  which  she  puts  in  a few  spoonfuls  of  dripping. 
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Probably  the  dripping  whon  molted  will  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  frying-pan  to  the  extent  of  about  an 
oighth  of  an  inch.  She  now  places  tho  sole  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  if  it  is  a large  one  the  head  will 
hang  over  at  one  end,  and  tho  tail  at  tho  other. 
After  she  has  cooked  the  centre  part,  sho  will  turn  it 
over  and  cook  the  other  sido,  and  will  then  proceed 
to  brown  tlie  tail  part,  and  also  the  head,  by  shifting 
the  sole  first  one  way,  and  then  tho.(other.  At  the 
finish,  probably  a very  nice  dish  is  sent  to  table ; but 
if  is  not  fried  sole,  properly  so  called. 

Many  things  can,  however,  be  cooked  in  a frying- 
pan  in  this  way,  and  axe  so  in  most  houses.  Besides 
baconandham,  chops  and  steaks  are  often  thus  cooked; 
and  cold  potatoes  wheu  nicely  done — neither  too  dry 
nor  too  greasy,  slightly  peppered,  and  well  browned — 
make  a savoury  dish.  Omelettes  and  pancakes  ought 
to  be  cooked  in  this  way.  In  all  cases  the  fat  must 
be  hot  before  the  thing  to  be  cooked  is  put  in  the 
pan.  After  that  the  principal  care  is  to  avoid  more 
greasiness  than  can  be  helped,  and  which  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  th:s  process.  With  the  potatoes 
it  chiefly  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fat;  but 
generally  we  have  to  trust  chiefly  to  a moment’s 
draining  over  the  pan  while  the  pancake,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  is  very  hot. 

Now  for  the  proper  method  of  frying ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  operation  is 
much  more  difficult  than  people  imagine  if  the  dish 
is  to  be  cooked  in  a private  house.  To  have  a vessel 
containing  fat  sufficiently  deep  to  take  in  a large  sole, 
of  necessity  requires  a very  considerable  amount  of 
fat.  Now,  unfortunately,  there  still  exists  the  old 
tradition  about  the  cook’s  “perquisites  ” in  the  shape 
of  the  grease-pot.  This  abominable  custom  is 
gradually  wearing  out,  but  such  customs  die  hard. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter,  cook  to  kitchen-maid,  that 
all  fat  left  is  the  cook’s  perquisite.  It  is  not  simply 
the  selling  of  the  fat  itself  which  is  objectionable, 
but  it  brings  young  servants  into  contact  with  a 
class  of  persons  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  un- 
desirable acquaintances.  Too  often  the  people  who 
keep  shops  which  profess  to  buy  grease  and  drip- 
ping are  little  more  or  less  than  receivers  of  stolen 
property.  Among  other  very  undesirable  advertise- 
ments which  may  be  often  noticed  at  these  estab- 
lishments is  the  one  stating,  “ Keys  fitted  to  Locks.” 
There  is  an  eloquence  in  facts;  and  whon  we  see 
written  up  over  the  same  doorway,  “Dripping 
Bought— The  Best  Price  given  for  Old  Rags — Keys 
fitted  to  Locks,”  comment  is  superfluous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easy  to  see  that,  as  regards  frying,  the  custom 
directly  tends  to  make  tho  fat  required  an  actual 
' expense  out  of  pocket,  or  a process  avoided  by  the 
cook,  when  otherwise  neither  would  be  the  case. 


Should  you  wish  to  fry  fish  properly,  there  cannot 
be  a better  model  than  the  ordinary  fried-fish  shop. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  in  a private  house,  where 
tho  rate  of  expenditure  is,  say,  even  £500  or  £600  a 
year,  for  the  cook  to  compete  in  excellence,  in  a dish 
of  fried  fish,  with  the  fried-fish  shop  which  can 
be  smelt  round  the  corner.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  they  fry  their  fish  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
fat  is  also  used  in  a large  quantity.  Now  the  secret 
of  good  frying  is  to  have  plenty  of  deep  fat.  If  you  do 
not  have  plenty  of  fat,  remember  that,  however  high 
the  temperature  may  be  at  starting,  the  moment  you 
plunge  in  a large  piece  of  fish  to  be  fried,  the  tempe- 
rature is  lowered.  J ust  in  the  same  way  as  boiling 
an  egg ; we  all  know  by  experience  that  the 
moment  we  put  in  the  egg,  the  water  goes  off  the 
boil.  Now  if  we  were  to  place  an  egg  in  a fish- 
kettle,  and  the  fish-kettle  was  three-quarters  full, 
it  would  not  take  the  water  off  the  boil.  This 
holds  good  with  the  fish.  What  we  want  is  to 
get  a high  temperature  maintained,  especially 
at  starting.  Therefore  the  secret  of  really  first- 
class  frying  is  a large  quantity  of  fat.  Should 
you,  then,  be  going  to  cook  for  a large  dinner 
party,  and  have  dishes  requiring  frying,  such  as 
cutlets  that  have  been  egged  and  bread-crumbed, 
filleted  fish,  and  perhaps,  later  on,  fritters,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  have  a very  large  quantity  of 
frying-fat,  which  can  be  kept  at  a very  high  tem- 
perature. Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  his  book  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  has  a good  deal  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  frying.  He  remarks  that  “the  art  of 
frying  is  little  understood,  and  the  omelette  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  our  countrymen.”  Sir  Henry, 
by  the  way,  is  wrong  to  include  omelettes  when 
speaking  of  “frying;”  for  an  omelette  is  not  fried, 
but  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  really  ought  to  be 
cooked  in  a frying-pan,  or  rather,  we  would  say, 
omelette-pan,  similar  to  the  “fried”  sole  first  de- 
scribed as  cooked  in  the  ordinary  household. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  goes  on  to  observe  that  “ the 
products  of  our  frying-pans  are  often  greasy,  and 
therefore  for  many  people  indigestible,  the  shallow 
form  of  the  pan  being  unsuited  for  the  process  of 
boiling  in  oil — that  is,  at  tho  heat  of  nearly  500° 
Fahrenheit,  that  of  boiling  water  being  212°.  This 
high  temperaturo  produces  results  which  are  equiva- 
lent indeed  to  quick  roasting,  when  the  article  to  be 
cooked  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  fat.  Frying,  as 
generally  conducted,  is  rather  a combination  of 
broiling,  toasting,  or  scorching ; and  the  use  of  the 
deep  pan  of  boiling  oil  or  dripping,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  tho  right  performance  of  tho  process,  and 
especially  preventing  greasiness,  is  a rare  exception, 
and  not  tho  rule  in  ordinary  kitchens.  Tho  prin- 
ciple on  which  success  depends  is,  that  at  tho  moment 
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of  contact  with  tho  almost  boiling  oil,  a thin  film  of 
every  part  of  tho  surface  of  tho  fish  or  other  object 
to  bo  fried  is  coagulated,  so  that  the  juices,  with 
their  flavours,  &c.,  are  at  once  locked  up  within,  and 
no  quality  can  escape.  Tho  bath  of  oil  should  there- 
fore be  in  quantity  sufficient,  and  also  bo  hot  enough, 
to  effect  this  result  in  an  instant,  after  which,  and 
during  the  few  minutes  requisite  to  cook  tho  interior, 
the  heat  is  often  slightly  lowered  with  advantage. 
The  fish  emerges,  when  done,  with  a surface  to  which 
a little  oil  adheres ; but  this  will  drain  off,  owing  to 
its  extreme  fluidity  when  hot,  if  left  a minute  or  two 
before  the  fire.  It  may  thus  be  served  absolutely 
froo  from  grease.  The  film  of  egg,  often  applied  to 
the  surface  of  an  object  to  be  fried,  is  in  the  same 
manner  instantly  coagulated,  and  forms  an  imper- 
meable case ; while  the  fine  bread-crumbs  adhering 
to  it  take  a fine  yellow-coloured  form,  being  slightly 
charred  by  the  high  temperature  they  are  exposed  to. 
Excellent  and  perfectly  fresh  olive-oil,  which  need 
not  be  so  perfect  in  tint  and  flavour  as  the  choicest 
kinds  reserved  for  the  salad-bowl,  is  the  best  avail- 
able form  of  fat  for  frying,  and  is  sold  at  a moderate 
price  by  the  gallon  for  this  purpose  at  the  best 
Italian  warehouses.” 

Sir  Henry  then  goes  on  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
of  dripping,  which  ho  recommends  strongly  as  a 
medium  for  frying ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  lard.  He  says  that  “lard  is,  moreover,  the 
worst  menstruum  for  the  purpose,  the  most  difficult 
to  work  in,  so  as  to  free  the  matter  fried  in  it  from 
grease ; and  we  might  be  glad  to  buy  back  our  own 
dripping  from  the  aforesaid  little  trader  at  a profit  to 
him  of  cent,  per  cent.” 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  so  great 
an  authority ; but  in  our  opinion  good  lard,  so  far 
from  being  the  worst,  is  the  best  substance  that  can 
be  used  for  frying.  In  this  we  are  borne  out  by 
a great  many  practical  cooks,  who  have  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  ; and  we  may  especially  call  atten- 
tion to  that  delicate  little  fish  which,  perhaps,  re- 
quires more  care  in  frying  than  any  other — white- 
bait.  Whitebait  are  had  in  perfection  at  those 
various  little  places  that  border  on  the  River  Thames, 
such  as  Woolwich,  Green  wich,  Blackwall,  and  Graves- 
end. Now,  all  the  cooks  use  lard  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  some  years  back,  when  North  Woolwich  Gardens 
were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Holland,  he  himself  stated 
to  us  that  ho  found,  by  experience,  lard  was  better 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  whitebait  than  any  other 
substance  known.  One  of  the  best  cooks  in  England, 
and  perhaps  Europe  (M.  Burlet,  formerly  chef  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern),  also  says  that,  in  his  opinion, 
lard  is  best,  although  he  often  used,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  the  skimmings  of  the  stock-pot  in  the 
kitchen.  Of  course,  in  an  establishment  of  that 


kind,  the  amount  of  fat  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
stock-pot  might  be  measured  almost  in  gallons ; and 
the  bath  of  boiling  fat  in  his  kitchen  was  of  such 
dimensions  that,  whenever  by  any  chance  they  ran 
short  of  moat  at  a public  dinner,  as  was  occasionally 
the  case,  ho  used  to  cook  a saddle  of  mutton  by 
simply  immersing  it  in  the  boiling  fat.  A saddle  of 
mutton,  by  this  means,  can  bo  “ roasted  ” (i.e.,  fried) 
in  a little  over  twenty  minutes!  This  certainly 
corroborates  Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  statement,  that 
frying  is  a species  of  quick  roasting. 

So,  too,  at  some  of  those  Italian  restaurants  where 
they  sell  steaks,  macaroni,  and  ices,  the  steak  can  bo 
had  almost  to  perfection  ; and  the  method  these  men 
employ  to  cook  it  is  to  take  it  up  with  a pair  of 
tongs,  plunge  it  into  the  boiling  fat,  and  after  a very 
short  period  of  time  it  is  completely  cooked,  and  is 
served  as  a steak  should  be — a dark  rich  brown  on 
the  outside  and  red  within,  without  being  blue. 

To  fry  properly,  you  should  have  a frying-basket. 
Sometimes  these  are  called  vegetable-baskets,  and 
sometimes  whitebait-baskets.  But  without  a good 


Fig.  4.—  Frying-Basket. 


basket,  frying  (properly  so  called)  is  impossible,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  a big  fish  which  is  plunged  into  a 
large  receptacle  of  fat,  and  can  be  taken  out  by 
means  of  a couple  of  fish-slices.  If  you  wish  good 
fried  fish,  or  cutlets,  or  fritters  at  home,  try  and  get 
a frying-basket  that  will  fit  exactly  inside  a good- 
sized  saucepan.  If  you  try  to  fry  in  a frying-pan 
and  heat  the  fat  up,  as  it  should  be,  to  a temperature 
of  nearly  500°,  or,  at  any  rate,  over  400°  (for  wo 
consider  the  temperature  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  is  rather  in  excess  than  otherwise),  if 
you  plunge  a piece  of  fish  suddenly  into  the  fat,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fish  contains  a great  deal 
of  moisture.  This  moisture,  in  coming  suddenly  into 
contact  with  so  great  a heat,  is  converted  almost 
instantly  into  steam.  This  will  cause  a sudden 
“fizzing”  in  the  fat;  the  fat  boils  over,  and  tho 
boiling  fat  will  catch  fire,  and  you  will  run  consider- 
able risk  of  not  only  setting  the  chimney  on  fire,  but 
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of  having  almost  an  explosion.  In  frying,  therefore, 
take,  if  possible,  a rather  deep  copper  stew-pan.  If 
you  have  not  a copper  stew-pan,  take  an  ordinary 
iron  saucepan,  and  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  if 
this  is  tinned  inside  or  not.  Let  the  saucepan  be 
about  half  full  of  fat  or  oil,  and  let  the  wire-basket 
bo  so  made  that  it  reaches  to  the  bottom.  With  a 
very  little  ingenuity  the  handle  of  the  frying-basket 
can  be  bent  straight— that  is,  the  handle  must  be 
first  bent  into  a perpendicular  position  instead  of  a 
horizontal  one ; the  frying-basket  will  now  go  into 
the  saucepan  to  the  bottom.  Then  the  handle  can  be 
bent  back  in  another  place  into  a horizontal  position 
again,  and  the  basket  will  now  fit  properly. 

If  you  only  fill  the  saucepan  half  full  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  steam  and  bubbles  to  rise.  Now 
suppose  we  have  a quantity  of  fat  in  the  stew-pan  on 
the  fire.  There  are  several  methods  of  testing  whether 
the  fat  is  sufficiently  hot  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  for  frying.  One  of  the  best  is  to  throw  in  a 
small  piece  of  bread.  If  it  turns  a golden  brown  in 
a few  seconds,  as  a rule  the  fat  is  hot  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  the  case  of  whitebait,  we 
think  that  the  bread  ought  to  turn  black  instead  of 
brown  almost  immediately,  as  whitebait  undoubtedly 
requires  a greater  amount  of  heat  than  any  other 
kind  of  fish  we  know  of.  French  cooks  are  in  the 
habit,  when  they  wish  to  know  how  the  fat  is  getting- 
on,  of  letting  a drop  of  water  fall  into  the  fat.  If  the 
fat  is  perfectly  still  and  motionless  it  may  be  right, 
or  it  may  not  be  hot  enough ; as,  should  the  fat  be 
perfectly  free  from  moisture,  it  will  of  course  not 
crackle.  All  cooks  know  what  we  mean  by  crack- 
ling. When  they  take  a basin  of  dripping  and  place 
it  in  the  frying-pan  and  put  it  on  the  fire,  at  first 
starting  the  fat  crackles.  After  a time  this  crackling- 
ceases,  but  you  cannot  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fat  is  sufficiently  hot  to  be  used.  This  crackling 
is  caused  by  the  moisture  in  the  dripping  (which  of 
course  sinks  to  the  bottom  directly  the  dripping  is 
melted,  because  it  is  the  heaviest)  being  converted 
into  steam.  So  long  as  any  water  remains  it  will 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  as  it  becomes  converted  into 
steam  will  cause  the  crackling  sound,  which  is  the 
steam  escaping  in  bubbles  up  through  the  fat  into 
the  open  air.  When  the  crackling  ceases,  it  means 
that  all  the  moisture  has  been  got  rid  of.  Now 
when  the  fat  is  perfectly  still,  if  we  lot  a few  drops  of 
water  fall  into  the  fat  it  will  instantly  make  a loud 
crackling ; and  after  experience  you  can  tell  by  the 
sound  as  to  what  state  the  fat  is  in.  If  the  crack- 
ling continues  for  several  seconds,  it  shows  that  the 
fat  is  not  very  hot.  If  the  crackling,  however,  re- 
sembles a loud  and  sudden  report,  and  almost  ceases 
instantly,  it  shows  that  the  fat  is  hot,  because  tho 
moisture  thrown  in  is  converted  into  steam  instantly. 


With  regard  to  what  is  the  best  medium  in 
which  to  fry,  on  the  wholo  there  is  nothing  like  oil. 
Oil  is  now  by  far  the  cheapest  form  of  fat,  and  if  you 
can  get  your  cook  to  grasp  the  idea  that  this  oil,  if 
properly  heated  up  to  a temperature  of  nearly  500°, 
never  mind  what  the  oil  looks  like,  is  px-actically  a 
perfect  medium  for  cooking  food,  and  for  tho  reason 
mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson — if  the  oil  is 
j properly  heated,  remember,  this  is  the  point— there 
is  no  difficulty  about  sending  the  substance  fried  to 
table  absolutely  free  from  grease.  The  moment  the 
substance  fried  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  of  oil,  it  can 
be  thrown  on  to  a cloth,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  first  one  side,  and  then  the 
other.  What  little  grease  remained  on  the  outside 
of  the  substance  fried  is  almost  instantly  absorbed. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  mentions  olive-oil  as  a medium 
for  frying ; but  this  is  one  of  the  directions  somewhat 
similar  to  medical  men  recommending  to  very  poor 
people  port  wine,  cream,  sea-air,  and  an  entire  cessa- 
tion from  work.  Olive-oil,  if  used  as  a medium  for 
frying  in  the  kitchen,  is  necessarily  expensive.  The 
wholesale  price  of  olive-oil  is  7s.  6d.  a gallon ; but 
there  is  another  oil  now  commonly  used  in  fried-fish 
shops,  which  can  be  had  at  a far  lower  rate— that  is, 
cotton-seed  oil.  This  cotton-oil,  of  course,  could  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  a salad,  for 
making  Mayonnaise  Sauce,  or  for  any  purpose  in 
which  it  would  have  to  be  swallowed.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking-  fish  it  is  all  that  we  want.  Cotton- 
oil  is  now  used  in  London  at  almost  all  the  fried-fish 
shops.  Any  form  of  fat,  however,  will  do  for  frying, 
such  as  dripping  or  lard.  Good  beef-dripping  is  very 
superior  to  mutton-fat.  Even  this,  however,  if  it  be 
heated  sufficiently,  will  not  flavour  the  substance 
fried. 

Fritters. — Let  us  now  give  a few  simple  directions, 
or  rather  explanations,  of  the  various  dishes  that 
result  from  the  proper  use  of — we  will  not  say  the 
frying-pan,  but  the  bath  of  'fat  or  oil.  Let  us  take 
that  simple  dish  known  as  fritters.  We  can  have  meat 
fritters  or  fruit  fritters.  Meat  fritters  ought  to  be 
much  more  commonly  used  than  they  are.  They 
are  very  economical,  very  nice,  and  make  a good 
“ show  ” for  a small  sum  of  money.  The  Italians 
are  particularly  an  fait  at  making  fritters. 

We  have  in  Italy  that  well-known  dish  called 
fritto  misto,  which,  being  translated,  is  “all-sorts.” 
In  one  sense  it  is  a dish  that  resembles  that  old 
tradition  at  boys’  schools,  “ resurrection  pie.”  The 
odds  and  ends  of  nearly  everything  left  (very  likely 
on  the  plates,  as  well  as  on  the  dishes,  at  cheap  Italian 
restaurants)  are  collected.  Perhaps  no  nation  has 
taken  the  maxim  to  heart  so  completely,  in  cooking, 
“ Gather  up  tho  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
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be  lost,”  as  the  Italian.  These  “ fragments  ” are 
all  put  together  (generally  a few  mushrooms  being 
added),  sent  through  a sausage-machine  or  largo 
wire  sieve,  and  made  into  a sort  of  what  we  may 
term  “hotch-potch”  forcemeat,  which  is  highly 
seasoned  with  pepper.  Now  this  forcemeat  can 
bo  served  in  various  ways.  It  can  be  rolled  into 
balls,  and  fried  plain ; or  it  can  be  rollod  into  balls, 
dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  fried,  and  served 
in  gravy.  This  would  form  rissoles.  Or,  again,  it 
is  sometimes  covered  over  with  some  puff-paste 
rolled  out  almost  as  thin  as  a £5  note,  then  fried  and 
sent  to  table,  under  the  name  of  croquettes.  Or  these 
little  balls  are  sometimes  rolled  in  egg,  and  then 
covered  over  with  the  remains  of  vermicelli — that  is, 
little  broken  pieces  of  vermicelli  stick  to  the  egg — 
and  when  this  is  plunged  into  the  boiling  fat,  it  comes 
out  in  a very  pretty  form.  But  the  most  common 
form  of  serving  this  forcemeat  is  that  of  fritters.  The 
forcemeat  is  shaped  something  like  an  elongated 
picnic  biscuit,  dipped  for  an  instant  into  a little  flour, 
in  order  to  make  the  outside  perfectly  dry,  then 
plunged  into  some  good  stiff  batter,  and  immediately 
thrown  into  the  very  highly-heated  fat.  Of  course, 
the  batter  is  instantly  cooked  when  exposed  to  this 
heat.  After  being  immersed  for  a very  few  seconds 
it  will  become  a nice  bright  brown  in  colour.  It 
is  then  taken  out  of  the  fat,  placed  on  a cloth  or 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  put  for  a few  minutes  in  the 
oven,  and  sent  to  table. 

Cutlets. — It  is  this  very  great  heat  of  fat,  again, 
which  enables  us  to  send  to  table  those  very  delicious 
entrees  known  as  cutlets,  which  consist  of  a moist 
substance  contained  in  a sort  of  bag  or  purse  of  egg 
and  bread-crumbs.  Many  people  (even  those  who 
know  something  of  cooking)  often  wonder  how  it  is 
possible  to  make  these  very  delicious  little  cutlets,  of 
which  as  a type  we  may  take  oyster  cutlets.  Oyster 
cutlets,  when  properly  made  and  sent  to  table,  so  far 
as  appearances  go,  resemble  mutton  cutlets — that  is, 
they  are  rather  bigger  than  a picnic  biscuit,  and 
about  twice  the  size  of  them  in  thickness.  When, 
however,  you  take  a fork,  instead  of  finding  meat 
inside,  you  will  find  a rich  liquid,  exactly  similar 
to  the  inside  of  an  oyster  patty. 

Now,  how  is  it  done  ? The  puzzle  seems  almost 
as  great  as  that  which  bewildered  our  good  King 
George  IY. , who  used  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  the 
apple  got  into  the  dumpling.  We  will  proceed  to 
explain  how  to  make  oyster  cutlets,  at  the  same  time 
remarking  that  this  is  only  typical  of  a vast  variety 
of  cutlets  that  may  be  made  in  a similar  way.  For 
instance,  you  may  have  any  kind  of  rich  forcemeat 
made  from  chicken,  turkey,  &c.,  to  which  cream  has 
been  added,  which  when  hot  is  a rich  liquid,  and 


when  cold  it  is  a hard  jelly.  However,  to  the 
oyster  cutlets.  First  of  all  we  have  to  make  an 
oyster  forcemeat,  similar  to  that  which  we  meet 
with  inside  a well-made  oyster  patty.  For  cook- 
ing purposes  American  oysters  are  quite  equal  to 
Natives,  and  of  course  can  bo  obtained  at  a 
very  much  cheaper  rate.  Indeed,  in  some  parts 
of  London  these  American  Bluepoints  are  now 
being  sold  at  four-pence  a dozen.  This,  however; 
is  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  Order,  say,  a couple  *• 
of  dozen  Bluepoints,  and  either  open  them  at 
home  or  take  care  that  the  man,  or  rather  (as  is 
more  usually  the  case)  the  woman  at  the  shop,  .i 
opens  them  over  a basin,  so  that  the  liquor  inside 
the  oyster  is  preserved.  First  of  all  we  scald 
the  oysters — that  is,  we  place  them  in  a saucepan 
with  their  own  liquor;  and  if  this  liquor  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  oysters,  we  can  add  a little  water. 
Place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  and  watch  it,  and 
directly  the  liquor  comes  to  the  boil  take  them  off. 

Next  we  must  get  some  very  good  stock,  if  possible 
some  that  has  been  boiled  down  almost  to  a glaze.  To 
this  we  add  a small  quantity  of  boiling  cream,  to 
make  the  oyster  forcemeat  very  nice.  W e cut  up  the 
oysters  into  small  pieces,  add  just  a “suspicion’ 
of  nutmeg,  plenty  of  pepper,  about  a teaspoonful  of 
good  anchovy  sauce,  and  mix  all  together.  The  stock 
should  have  been  sufficiently  boiled  away  to  make 
the  whole  a jelly  when  it  is  cold.  Of  course  if  you 
have  not  got  stock  sufficiently  strong  for  this  pur- 
pose, you  must  add  a little  gelatine  ; at  any  rate,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  forcemeat  when  cold 
should  be  a hard  jelly.  We  pour  this  in  a liquid 
state  into  a small  tin  or  anything  that  is  flat  at  the 
bottom  (a  tin  being  for  this  purpose  far  better  than 
a plate),  and  let  it  get  cold.  When  it  is  perfectly 
cold,  of  course  it  will  be  in  a sort  of  cake,  and  should 
not  be  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Now  with  a knife  cut  little  rounds  out  of  this 
cake,  about  two  inches  and  a half  in  length  and  one 
and  a half  in  width,  making  the  shape  oval,  similar 
(as  1 have  said  before)  to  an  oval  picnic  biscuit. 
Then  with  a knife  trim  the  sharp  edges.  For  this 
purpose  a heated  knife  is  very  good,  as  the  heat  of 
the  blade  of  the  knife  will  cause  the  edges  to  melt, 
and  thus  present  a round  surface  instead  of  an 
edge. 

Next  take  the  cutlets  in  the  hand,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  expose  them  to  a very  trifling  heat 
indeed  (French  cooks  always  breathe  on  them,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  this),  and  then  flour  them. 
By  this  means  you  have  a surface  rough  instead  of 
polished.  Now,  if  the  surface  was  shiny  and  polished 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  beaten-up  egg  to 
stick  to  it.  If,  however,  the  surface  is  rough,  the 
boaten-up  egg  will  stick  to  it,  just  in  the  same  way 
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that  you  could  paint  with  boaten  egg  a piece  of 
unpolished  wood,  but  could  not  paint  a shiny  ma- 
hogany table.  This  is  important,  because,  unless 
the  egg  completely  covers  the  cutlet,  you  will  not  - bo 
able  to  cook  it  at  all.  Now  dip  each  cutlet  into  well  - 
beaten- up  egg,  and  then  into  some  very  fine  dry 
bread-crumbs,  and  put  them  by  in  a dry  place  for  an 
hour  or  two.  After  they  have  dried,  you  will  see 
that  the  bread-crumbs  have,  so  to  speak,  shrunk.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  it,  but  you  will  see  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a little 
cutlet  of  this  kind,  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
an  hour  or  two,  from,  one  that  has  just  been  bread- 
crumbed.  After  they  are  dried  for  two  or  three 
hours,  dip  them  once  more  into  some  fresh  well- 
beaten-up  egg,  and- again  into  some  more  dry  bread- 
crumbs. Now  take,  say,  one  cutlet,  and  plunge  it, 
after  it  has  been  thus  egged  and  bread-crumbed  twice 
over,  and  allowed  to  dry  a, second  time,  into -our 
bath  of  fat,,  which  has  been  heated  up  to  a temper.a- 
,tm;e  of  nearly  50.0°.  What  is  the  result  ? Instantly 
the  outer  coating  of  egg  coagulates  hard.  The  heat, 
however,,  melts  the  inside,  and,  instead  of  a jelly,  it 
is  a liquid.  This  liquid,  however,  cannot  escape, 
because  it  is  surrounded  by  the  double  coating,  of 
egg  and  brpad-crumbs.  Consequently,  when  we  re- 
move with  care,  in  the  frying-basket,  the  little  cutlet 
from  the  heated  fat,  and  place  it  gently  on  a dish  or 
piece  of  blotting-paper  for  a feiy  minutes,  in  order 
for  the  fat  to  drain,  we  have  the  mystery  explained. 
There,  are,  perhaps,  few  entrees  that  meet  with  more 
universal  acceptance  than  this  particular  form  of 
cutlet.  It  is  extremely  appetising,  especially  if 
pains  be  taken  with  the  forcemeat  placed  in  the 
interior. 

Fried  parsley  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  dishes 
of  this  kind,  such  as  the  cutlets  we  have  described, 
or  forcemeat  inside  a bag  or  puise  composed  of  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  as  well  as  meat-fritters  of  every 
description.  Filed  parsley  is  extremely  nice,  and  is 
one  of  those  things  that  We  rarely  meet  with  in 
private  establishments.  It  is  very  simple,  if  cooks 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  get  the  parsley  prepared 
beforehand.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  requires  wash- 
ing, after  which  it  must  be  dried.  If  the  parsley  is 
dried,  and  placed  in  the  frying-basket,  and  the  fat  is 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  we  have  named,  the 
basket  need  only  be  plunged  into  the  boiling  fat  for 
two  or  three  seconds  at  the  outside,  after  which  the 
basket  should  be  well  shaken  with  the  parsley  in  ity 
in  order  to  shake  off  any  little  drops  of  fat  or  oil  that 
may  cling  to  the  parsley.  Tho  parsley  should  then 
be  thrown  into  a hot  cloth  and  shaken  up  for  a 
minute  or  two,  exactly  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
way  in  which  you  would  dry  lettuce  for  a salad. 
The  fried  parsley  should  afterwards  bo  heaped  up 


in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  tho  cutlets  placed 
round  it. 

You  must  remember  that  the  directions  generally 
given  for  oi'namental  cutlets,  in  which  a piece  of  one 
of  the  small  claws  of  a crab  or  lobster  is  stuck  in  at 
one  end,  to  make  an  imitation  bone  of  a cutlet,  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  we  have  mentioned,  because,  at 
the  moment  the  little  bag  of  egg  and  bread-crumbs  is 
pierced,  the  inside  would  run  out.  Should  you  wish 
to  ornament  the  dish,  however,  you  can  place  small 
red  crayfish  round.  If  there  is  a silver  dish  of  a 
square  shape,  one  crayfish  placed  in  each  corner,  the 
green  parsley  piled  up  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
the  cutlets  placed  round  it  in  a slanting  position, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  particulaf 
persons. 

Time  for  Frying. — Let  us  now  mention  briefly 
about  the  time  necessary  for  frying  for  various 
articles,  presuming  that  the  fat  is  heated  up  to 
a temperature  of  nearly  500°,  and  is  in  that  con- 
dition that  cooks  know  as  smoking.  Whitebait 
should  be  plunged  into  this  fat  for , about  five  or 
ten  seconds  ; and  remember  that  the  whitebait  must 
be  floured  only  a few  seconds  before  they  are 
plunged  into,  the  fat.  In  fact,  in  frying  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  rule: — If  you  have  to 
fry  anything  that  has  been  egged  and  bread- crumbed, 
it,  is  advisable' to  let  it  stand  a little  while,  in  order 
that  the  bread-crumbs  may  dry.  If,  however,  you 
have  to  fry  anything  that  has  been  floured,  it  is 
essential  to  plunge  it  into. the  heated  fat  immediately 
after  it  leaves  the  flour. 

If,  for  instance,  you  fry  a sole  that  has  been  floured, 
if  'you  leave  it  after  it  is  floured,  even  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  the  flour  gets  moist,  and  you  will 
not.  obtain  a good  colour  without  drying  up  the  fish. 
If,  however,  you  take  the  fish  direct  from  the  flour 
and  place  it  in  the  fat,  of  course  the  outside  is  abso- 
lutely dry;  consequently  it  will  obtain  the  golden 
brown  colour  which  all  cooks  should  aim  at,  almost 
immediately  it  is  plunged  into  the  fat.  Of  course  it 
is  advisable  to  put  the  fish,  or  whatever  has  been 
fried,  into  a dish,  and  keep  the  dish  warm  in  a hot 
closet  or  slack  oven  for  a minute  or  two  before  it  is 
sent  to  table,  as  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the 
great  heat  to  which  the  outside  of  the  substance  has 
been  exposed,  the  inside  will  not  finish  cooking 
until  about  one  or  two  minutes  after  it  has  left  the 
fat. 

Mutton  cutlets,  if  cut  thin — that  is,  not  bigger 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch — and  which  have  no 
bone  adhering  to  them  at  all,  will  not  require  moro 
than  half  a minute,  and  not  always  that. 

In  cooking  a largo  quantity  of  anything,  such  as 
fish,  even  if  you  have  a saucepan  containing  two 
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quarts  of  melted  fat,  you  must  malco  allowance  for  the 
fat  being  taken,  so  to  speak,  off  the  boil — that  is,  you 
must  make  allowance  for  the  fat  getting  cooler  if  you 
plunge  repeated  quantities  of  fish  into  it  one  after 
the  other.  However,  this  would  apply  more  to  a 
large  hotel  than  to  ordinary  kitchens  ; and,  as  a rule, 
in  large  hotels,  where  there  is  provision  made  for 
cooking  any  quantities,  the  hath  of  fat  is  so  large, 
and  the  heat  underneath  so  great,  that  there  is  no 
fear  but  the  fire  keeps  pace  with  the  fish. 

To  sum  up— of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  you 
should  have  a bath  of  fat  or  oil  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  would  be  obtainable  in  a fried-fish  shop  or 
very  large  establishment;  consequently  very  likely 
you  may  have  to  cook  your  fried  sole  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way — namely,  dipping  the  middle  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  then  browning  the  head  and  tail  to 
finish  off.  For  ordinary  dishes,  however,  such  as 
cutlets,  filleted  fish,  fritters,  sweetbreads,  &c.,  you 
will  be  easily  able  to  fry  properly  if  you  will,  first 
of  all,  get  a frying-basket  exactly  to  fit  into  a sauce- 
pan holding  about  three  quarts. 

If  necessary,  have  the  basket  made  on  purpose  to 
fit  it,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  basket  will  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan,  and  the  basket  can  just  be 
taken  in  and  out  without  sticking  (Fig.  4).  This  is 
important,  as  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  splash 
the  fat  when  this  is  done.  Sometimes,  on  board  ship 
especially,  tho  cooks  suffer  very  seriously  from  small 
ulcers  on  the  arms,  from  the  splashings  of  hot  fat. 
Of  course,  they  have  to  contend  against  the  difficulty 
of  cooking  in  a rolling  sea. 


Clarifying  Fat.— A point  you  must  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  fat  will  do  over  and  over  again.  In 
winter-time,  if  the  fat  is  properly  clarified,  the 
same  fat  will  do  for  frying  fish  every  day  for  two 
or  three  months.  Most  housekeepers  will  open 
their  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  at  this.  Re- 
member, however,  the  fat  must  be  heated  to  the 
temperature  named;  and  when  it  is  done  with,  it 
must  be  clarified.  To  clarify  fat  requires  a little 
care  and  forethought.  The  melted  fat  should  be 
mixed  with  boiling  water  ; but  remember  that  when 
the  fat  is  heated  up  to  the  temperature  named, 
this  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  as  a steam  ex- 
plosion might  take  place,  and  the  heated  fat  be 
splashed  not  only  over  the  cook’s  arms,  but,  still 
worse,  her  face  and  eyes.  Bear  this  in  mind,  and 
let  it  cool  before  you  mix  it.  After  you  have  mixed 
it  with  boiling  water,  stir  it  well  up  with  a spoon, 
and  then  let  it  settle  until  it  gets  cold.  When  the 
fat  is  cold,  you  will  take  it  off  in  a big  cake,  and 
you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  this  cake  a quantity  of 
grit  and  dirt.  Turn  it  on  its  side  and  scrape  all  this 
grit  and  dirt  off  the  bottom  before  you  put  it  by. 
The  water  itself  will  also  be  observed  to  be  dirty ; 
consequently  a great  deal  of  the  impurities  from  the 
fat  will  by  this  means  be  removed.  When  you  put 
on  the  fat  again  to  melt  for  the  purpose  of  frying 
something  else,  the  early  part  of  the  time  it  will 
crackle,  owing  to  the  bubbles  of  water  which  are  in 
the  fat,  all  of  which  must  be  converted  into  steam 
and  escape,  before  the  fat  itself  will  be  sufficiently 
hot  for  the  purpose  of  frying. 
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Halls. — The  comfort  of  the  rooms  in  which  we 
live  depends  very  much  on  the  access  to  them,  and 
yet  this  seems  to  be  very  little  considered  by  the 
builders  and  planners  of  a house.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  space,  outer  and  inner  halls  are  great 
comforts,  and  might  often  be  arranged  for  with  very 
little  extra  expense  ; but  with  the  ordinary  middle- 
class  house,  whether  it  stands  alone  or  is  semi- 
detached, or  forms  one  of  a terrace,  the  hall  is 
usually  a mere  passage  more  or  less  wide,  and  the 
position  of  the  doors  that  open  into  it  is  mainly 
regulated  by  the  desire  of  utilising  space  to  the 
best  advantage. 

In  a very  large  number,  however,  the  front  door 
opens  into  a tiny  vestibule,  just  large  enough  to 
give  it  free  play  and  allow  of  a mat  on  the  floor, 
when  there  comes  a second  door  with  glass  in  it,  so 
as  not  to  darken  the  interior.  Or  the  actual  front 


door  may  be  the  entrance  to  a porch  built  out  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  second  or  inner 
door  is  in  the  wall  of  the  front.  These  arrange- 
ments keep  a great  deal  of  cold  out  in  winter,  as 
the  blast  does  not  rush  in  and  lower  the  temperature 
directly  the  front  door  is  opened ; and  they  occupy 
very  little  room. 

There  are,  however,  thousands  of  houses  where 
even  this  small  space  is  not  allowed  for,  and  where 
the  sitting-room  doors  are  immediately  inside  the 
front  one,  and  there  is  barely  space  to  turn  round 
between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  When  this 
is  so,  the  only  way  of  mitigating  the  evil  is  by 
putting  lip  a good  thick  curtain  on  one  or  two  rods 
that  swing  with  the  door,  and  do  not  have  to  be 
drawn  on  one  side  every  time  it  is  opened.  The 
curtain  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  to  the  rush 
of  cold  air  when  that  necessary  operation  is  per- 
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formed,  but  it  does  pro  von  t its  ingress  at  other 
times  through  tho  cracks,  keyholes,  and  other 
apertures,  and  adds  to  the  permanent  warmth  of 
the  house. 

Similar  curtains  arranged  in  tho  same  way  over 
the  sitting-room  doors  also  make  them  a great  deal 
more  comfortable ; and  this  is  most  desirable  for  any 
members  of  a family  who  are  troubled  (as  most  of  us 
are  after  middle  age)  with  tender  mouths  and  readily 
inflamed  gums,  as  well  as  for  young  children,  to 
whom  sudden  chills  often  mean  sudden  illness  and 
even  death. 

Another  most  desirable  adjunct  to  even  a passage- 
hall  is  a door  shutting  off  the  communication  with 
the  kitchen.  This  keeps  out  not  only  draughts,  but 
odours,  and  a great  many  sounds  from  the  servants’ 
quarters  ; yet  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  more  than  one 
house  out  of  ten,  if  even  in  so  large  a proportion. 

A capital  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  some 
moderate-sized  houses  (Fig.  1),  which  brings  a large 


hall,  with  a window  in  it,  and  also  the  window  of  a 
smallish  sitting-room,  to  the  street  front,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a so-called  double-fronted  house,  and 
leaving  the  whole  width  of  the  house  for  the  main 
sitting-rooms,  which  are  lighted  from  the  back  in  a 
street  or  row,  or  from  back  and  sides  when  the  house 
stands  alone.  A good  dining-room  is  thus  secured 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  staircase  is  carried  up 
from  that  side  of  the  hall ; while  on  the  first  floor 
over  the  dining-room  is  an  equally  good  drawing- 
room; or  sometimes  both  rooms  can  be  obtained 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  makes  a hall  which 
displays  an  old  oak  chest  or  cabinet,  or  any  hand- 
some pieces  of  furniture,  to  advantage ; and  one  in 
which  a big  brass  pot  or  china  jar  with  a plant  in 
it,  or  a flower-stand,  and  a few  pictures,  add  very 
much  to  the  prettincss  and  home-liko  appearance  of 
tho  entrance.  Any  kind  of  flat  cupboard  in  the 
wall,  that  will  take  the  great-coats  of  the  household, 


and  thereby  preserve  them  from  dust  and  damp,  is  a 
groat  acquisition ; and  thoro  should  always  be  hooks 
and  pegs  for  the  coats  and  hats  of  visitors  and 
callers. 

Morning-Rooms. — A third  sitting-room,  be  it 
breakfast-room,  morning- room,  or  study,  adds  greatly 
to  the  convenience  of  even  a very  moderate-sized 
house,  especially  when  it  opens  out  of  the  hall  and  is 
near  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms.  Of  the  advantage 
of  such  a room  in  the  basement,  where  there  is  one, 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  If  used  simply  as  a 
place  for  breakfast  and  lunch,  it  saves  a great  many 
steps  and  much  wear  and  tear  of  carpets  ; and  is  often 
a great  boon  to  servants  where  the  house-mistress 
aims  at  having  as  few  as  possible ; or  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  only  a general  servant  is  kept, 
and  perhaps  a nurse,  who,  when  the  children  are 
gone  to  bed  or  are  safely  tucked  up  for  their  morn- 
ing naps,  performs  some  of  the  duties  of  a housemaid. 
Still,  it  is  not  well  to  occupy  a basement  room  as  a 
regular  sitting-room  throughout  the  da}-,  if  it  can  bo 
avoided. 

The  third  sitting-room,  when  not  in  the  basement, 
really  ought  to  be  sacred  to  somebody.  If  the  mis- 
tress can  keep  it  to  herself  as  her  own  little  abode, 
where  she  can  have  her  sewing-machine,  her  writing- 
table,  her  big  work-basket,  and  her  drawers  or  cup- 
board of  odds  and  ends,  she  wrill  find  it  a Perfect 
haven  of  refuge.  But,  perhaps,  the  master  of  the 
house  wants  it  for  himself,  for  his  business,  his 
papers,  his  books,  or  as  the  retreat  where  he  can 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  cogitate  restfully  ovei 
the  day’s  events.  It  is  an  inestimable  blessing, 
under  many  circumstances,  for  a man  to  have  a den 
of  his  own. 

Or,  again,  that  third  sitting-room  may  be  invaluable 
for  the  girls  or  boys  to  occupy  during  the  evening, 
and  there  prepare  the  lessons  for  the  next  day, 
which  require  such  undivided  attention — attention 
that  cannot  possibly  be  given  in  the  nursery,  where 
the  younger  children  are ; or  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  mother  chats  with  a friend ; or  even  with 
father  in  the  dining-room,  where  there  is  tempta- 
tion to  talk  to  him  and  ask  him  questions.  In 
small  houses  everybody  has  to  be  studied,  and  the 
best  use  made  in  the  best  manner  of  every  coign  of 
vantage. 

The  Dining-Room. — The  dining-room  in  most 
houses,  unless  thcro  is  an  ample  and  attractive 
morning-room,  serves  as  the  family  sitting-room  or 
living-room.  This  arrangement  has  its  drawbacks, 
because  the  odours  of  hot  food  must  hang  about  it, 
and  aro  not  invariably  agreeable  after  the  meal  has 
been  despatched.  Still,  there  is  generally  an  air  of 
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comfort  and  homeliness  about  the  dining-room.  The 
substantial  table  gives  room  for  cutting-out  and 
planning  the  work  that  so  often  has  to  be  done,  and 
allows  of  some  other  occupation,  such  as  letter- 
writing, being  carried  on  by  somo  one  else  at  the 
other  end.  Of  course,  everything  has  to  be  removed 
when  the  next  meal  is  laid,  and  that,  to  many  minds, 
is  a great  upset  and  inconvonience,  causing  all  the 
implements  and  tools  to  be  mislaid,  and  the  whole 
business  in  hand  to  get  out  of  gear1. 

A well-known  authority  declares  that  “ the  best 
aspect  for  a dining-room  is  south-east  or  south- 
south-east.  This  allows  the  sun  to  shine  into  it  in 
the  morning,  which,  when  the  room  is  used  also  as 
a breakfast-room,  ...  is  pleasant  enough.  In 
the  evening,  when  people  are  dining,  the  effect  of 
the  sunset  is  seen  without  the  inconvenience  of 
direct  rays  penetrating  into  the  room.  A westerly 
or  south-westerly  aspect  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.” 
On  this  subject,  that  quaint  old  divine,  Thomas 
Fuller,  observes : “ An  cast  window  gives  the  infant 
beams  of  the  sun,  before  they  are  of  strength  to  do 
harm,  and  is  offensive  to  none  but  a sluggard.  A 
south  window  in  summer  is  a chimney  with  a fire  in 
it,  and  stands  in  need  to  be  screened  by  a curtain. 
In  a west  window  the  sun  grows  low  and  over- 
familiar towards  night  in  summer-time,  and  with 
more  light  than  delight.” 

The  right  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  in  a 
dining-room  should  be  about  three  to  two ; and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  room  will  be  oblong,  a 
room  twenty  feet  long  being  fourteen  broad.  The 
ordinary  width  of  dining-tables  is  from  three  feet 
six  to  four  feet,  and  the  space  occupied  by  people 
sitting  at  table  is  one  foot  nine  inches  on  each  side. 
Then,  if  we  allow  a passage-way  three  feet  in  width 
on  each  side,  which  is  the  least  that  can  be  called 
comfortable,  we  find  that  a space  of  thirteen  feet 
six  inches  in  width,  or  thirteen  feet  with  the 
narrower  table,  is  only  just  enough, 

A small  dining-room  is  best  lighted  at  one  end,  as 
at  Fig.  2,  by  a large  bow- window,  if  possible ; and 


the  best  place  for  the  sideboard  is  directly  opposite. 
The  fireplace  should  be  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  and 


the  door  nour  the  end  of  the  other  side.  There  is 
thus  plenty  of  room  for  a large  circle  to  sit  round 
the  lire  without  being  inconvenienced,  by  a draught* 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  door  faced  thq 
window  or  wero  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  ‘ 
fireplace,  though  these  anomalies  are  to  be  <seen  iu 
far  too  many  houses. 

In  a largo  dining-room,  such  as  Fig.  3,  the  win- 
dows should  be  on  one  side  and  the  fireplace  at  the 


end  of  the  room  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the 
sideboard,  the  door  still  being  in  the  side,  very  near 
that  useful  piece  of  furniture.  This  allows  a servant 
to  deposit  on  it  anything  not  immediately  wanted 
that  she  may  have  brought  in  her  hand,  before 
advancing  to  the  table. 

In  the  ordinary  small  or  middling-sized  house  of 
the  period,  it  will  often  be  observed  that  the  gaselier, 
or  hook  whereon  to  suspend  a lamp,  though  it  looks 
light  until  the  room  is  furnished,  because  it  is  fixed 
to  be  in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  is  not  over  the  centre  of  the  dining- 
table,  unless  that  is  pushed  inconveniently  close  to  the 
fireplace.  The  gaselier,  or  hook,  should  be  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  between  the  projecting 
chimney  and  the  opposite  wall,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  window,  when  it  will  be  exactly  in 
the  right  place  for  the  table. 

Where  a house  has  a basement,  and  the  kitchen  is 
immediately  under  the  dining-room,  a lift  for  dishes 
and  plates,  with  an  automatic  check  to  regulate  it  in 
going  up  and  down,  enables  one  parlour-maid  or 
waiter  to  do  the  work  of  two.  When  the  table  and 
sideboard  are  laid,  and  the  guests  or  family  seated, 
the  door  can  be  shut;  and  the  servant  will  have  no 
occasion  to  leave  the  room — at  all  events,  if  she  has 
a thoughtful  coadj  utor  in  the  kitchen.  The  apparatus 
for  this  kind  of  lift,  when  closed  and  not  in  use, 
looks  exactly  like  a small  cupboard  or  cabinet,  and  is 
anything  but  disfiguring  to  the  room. 

Another  capital  contrivance,  from  some  points  of 
view,  where  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  are  both  on 
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the  ground-floor,  is  a hatch,  closed  when  not  in  use 
with  a shutter,  and  fitted  with  a wide  shelf  on  either 
side — that  is  to  say,  one  sufficiently  wide  to  accom- 
modate a good-sized  dish,  or  even  two.  But,  un- 
fortunately, if  this  hatch  opens  immediately  into  the 
kitchen,  it  admits 
sounds  of  all  sorts 
far  too  distinctly 
to  be  agreeable, 
and  neither  the 
inmates  of  the 
dining-room  nor 
those  of  the 
kitchen  ever  feel 
that  they  are  “ to 
themselves.”  A 
far  better  plan  is 
to  have  a small 
lobby  or  passage, 
or  even  a recess 
of  the  hall,  between  them,  and  opposite  the  kitchen 
door. 

Another  and  a very  delightful  plan  of  communi- 
cation between  the  cook  and  the  dining-table  is  a 
serving-room  ; but  this  is  rarely  met  with  except  in 
large  modern  houses,  where  it  has  been  part  of  the 
architect’s  plan,  or  in  an  old-fashioned  house.  It  is 
a large,  light  closet,  supplied  with  a shelf  or  shelves 
and  a let-down  table,  and  communicating  with  the 
Kitchen  either  by  a lift  or  a hatch,  and  ought  always 
lo  contain  a hot  closet  for  keeping  plenty  of  plates  in 
proper  condition  for  the  table.  This  serving-room 
inay  combine  some  of  the  conveniences  of  a pan- 
-ry,  unless,  by  great  good  luck,  the  regular  pantry 
Is  close  by  and  communicates  with  it. 

The  Drawing-Room. — A drawing-room  ought 
<o  be  a bright,  cheerful  apartment,  the  special  room 
•f  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  everybody’s  place  of 
test  and  sociability  in  the  evening.  The  great  bane 
•f  the  British  middle-class  household  has  long  been, 
Ihat  the  drawing-room  has  been  regarded  as  a show 
toom,  too  “ grand  ” to  be  inhabited.  Consequently, 
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Fig.  5.— Small  Drawing-Room  and  Hall. 

f k®8  often  appeared  stiff,  unsociable,  and  cold.  It 
N of  no  use  to  make  a room  pretty  if  it  is  not  to  be 
Ployed,  and  life  is  not  always  so  bright  that  wo  can 


afford  to  despise  and  neglect  outer  aids  to  cheerful- 
ness. The  charm  of  a room  is  for  it  to  look  as  if  it 
is  lived  in,  and  to  reflect  the  cultured  and  refined 
personality  of  its  owner.  South,  west,  and  south- 
west are  all  very  suitable  aspects,  and  a verandah 

and  outside  shades 
are  easily  con- 
trived so  as  to 
take  off  the  glare 
of  the  noonday 
sun.  The  sun, 
however,  in  our 
climate  does  not 
favour  us  to  an 
unbearable  extent, 
and  since,  during 
the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  we  want 
all  the  highest 
light  we  can  get, 
the  sun-blinds  ought  to  be  removable,  and  not  fix- 
tures, which  on  gloomy  leaden-skied  days  weigh 
us  down  and  add  to  our  depression.  A long  double; 
room,  but  without  folding-doors,  with  a fireplace  at 
each  end,  makes  a charming  dra  wing-room ; one 
division  of  it  can  have  a bay  window,  and  the  other 
plain  French  casements  or  sash  windows,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  4,  and  either  can  be  separated  by  curtains, 
or  an  ornamental  movable  screen  so  as  to  form  a. 
cosy  boudoir. 

A drawing-room  really  gives  scope  for  any  number 
of  oriels,  corners,  and  recesses,  and  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest and  pleasantest  of  all  are  where  two  small  rooms, 
have  been  thrown  into  one,  or  where  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  room  according  to  the  owner’s  taste. 
Take  for  instance  a small,  square,  bow-windowed 
apartment  like  Fig.  5,  opening  out  of  a hall  or,  rather, 
passage.  Perhaps  in  altering  the  house  this  passage, 
can  be  thrown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  space- 
where  the  front  door  was,  occupied  by  a French. 


Fig.  6.— Same  Room,  Enlarged. 


window,  through  which  access  may  be  had  to  the 
gaiden,  v bile  opposito  what  used  to  bo  tho  room  door 
enteiing  from  the  passage,  a good-sized  bay,  with 
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an  ornamental  window,  may  bo  built  out.  What  a 
light,  pleasant  room  this  would  make  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  6,  and  it  is  a kind  of  alteration  often  effected 
in  a growing  watering-place  where  cottages  have 
been  converted  into  villas,  and  tiny  villas  enlarged 
for  residence  by  new  purchasers,  or  where  two  have 
been  made  into  one  comfortable  and  fairly  roomy 
abode. 

A delightful  addition  to  a drawing-room,  whether 
small  or  large,  is  a conservator}',  into  which  one  of 
its  French  windows,  or  a glass  door,  may  open. 
However  delightful  a range  of  glasshouses  may  be 
to  those  who  love  flowers  and  gardening  generally, 
for  the  modest  middle-class  family  there  is  nothing 
so  enjoyable  as  a moderate-sized  conservatory  that 
can  be  entered  without  going  out  of  doors.  A very 
small  forcing  house  will  keep  it  well  supplied  with 
flowering  plants  all  through  the  winter,  or  by  judi- 
cious management  and  tasty  arrangement  it  may  be 
made  to  do  all  its  own  work,  for  even  the  geranium 
cuttings  and  old  lobelias  can  be  ornamental  when 
skilfully  manipulated.  Another  advantage  of  a con- 
servatory adjoining  the  house  in  this  manner,  is  that 
the  furnace  which  heats  the  hot- water  pipes  can  do 
double  duty,  by  also  heating  a coil  of  pipes  for  the 
hall. 

Library.  — Where  a house  is  large  enough  to 
contain  a library,  a room  should  be  selected  that  is 
perfectly  dry  and  very  quiet.  A north  light  is  some- 
times recommended  for  it,  just  the  same  as  for  a 
studio,  but  what  in  the  latter  case  is  a matter  of 
necessity,  in  the  former  is  merely  one  of  taste.  The 
first  requirement  is  plenty  of  uninterrupted  wall- 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  shelves  or  book- 
cases, and  since  a room  lined  with  books  is  rather 
sombre,  it  is  desirable  to  have  large  windows,  or 
several  of  them.  A bay  window  in  a library  fitted 
with  seats  is  extremely  convenient,  as  it  leaves  room 
for  a desk  within  the  embrasure,  and  the  person  who 
sits  at  it  has  the  light  from  behind  on  the  book  or 
paper,  which  many  find  a great  relief  and  saving  to 
the  eyes,  This  is  generally  considered  the  best  posi- 
tion, though  there  are  individuals  who  feel  depressed 
unless  they  can  see  out  of  doors  from  a window  either 
in  front  or  on  one  side  of  them.  It  probably  depends 
on  what  there  is  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  whether  it 
be  sky  and  trees  and  landscapes,  or  only  bricks  and 
mortar.  A library  is  most  pleasantly  situated  when 
it  has  a door  of  communication  with  one  of  the 
family  sitting-rooms,  though  that  should  never  be 
its  only  entrance. 

Billiard-Rooms. — In  these  days,  when  so  many 
fathers  of  families  see  the  advantage  of  making 
home  attractive  to  their  sons,  as  well  as  happy  for 


their  daughters,  a billiard-table  is  a not  unusual  ad- 
j unet  to  a good  house.  If  there  is  no  room  that  can  by 
any  manner  of  means  be  devoted  to  it,  the  dining- 
table  is  frequently  one  of  the  convertible  sort,  and 
turns  over  to  form  a billiard-table.  A downstairs  or 
basement  breakfast-room  will  often  accommodate 
a small  table,  and  if  it  has  a movable  wooden  top 
(easily  constructed  by  a carpenter),  lined  with  a 
border  of  felt,  which  prevents  the  polished  part  of 
the  table  from  being  scratched,  this  does  not  hinder 
the  room  from  being  used  as  a breakfast-room, 
though  the  table  is  a trifle  high.  JIaterfamilias, 
who  perhaps  does  not  wish  to  bring  all  her  para- 
phernalia into  the  dining-room,  has  been  known  to 
find  a bare  board  like  this  a wonderful  convenience 
for  cutting  out  upon,  or  for  doing  any  such  private 
business  as  ironing  her  own  laces,  or,  on  occasion, 
her  husband’s  neckties. 

But  where  there  can  be  a real  billiard- room,  it  is 
an  immense  addition  to  a house,  and  very  rarely  are 
its  mankind  absent  in  the  evening  when  they  have 
such  an  interesting  amusement.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  nature  of  a man  to  find  amusement  in  propelling 
something  globular,  beginning  with  marbles,  as  it  is 
of  a girl  to  nurse  a doll  in  childhood  and  go  on 
nursing  a baby  in  womanhood ; and  the  average 
man  goes  out  for  occasional  pleasure  of  this  sort  if 
he  cannot  have  it  at  home.  Besides  the  pleasure,  . 
however,  walking  round  a billiard-table  gives  recrea- 
tive exercise  to  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  pursue  a 
sedentary  occupation  by  day.  A great  reader  or  a 
student  naturally  occupies  his  leisure  in  his  favourite 
pursuits ; but  for  one  of  these,  there  are  at  least  ten 
who  enjoy  a sociable  game  that  keeps  them  moving.  It 
is  positively  fatiguing  to  walk  long  round  a full-sized  i 
billiard-table,  which  measures  twelve  feet  by  six,  and 
necessitates  a clear  space  of  five  feet  all  the  way  • 
round  it  to  allow  the  cues  to  be  worked.  Twenty-  - 
two  feet  by  sixteen  is  therefore  the  minimum  size  t 
for  a room  containing  a full-sized  billiard-table,  but 
twenty-four  by  eighteen  is  better,  and  allows  of  a 
raised  seat  either  at  side  or  end  for  the  benefit  of 
spectators.  There  aro,  however,  smaller  tables  that 
can  be  adapted  to  ordinary  rooms,  and  give  pleasure 
and  moderate  exorcise  without  over-fatigue,  though 
crack  players  may  sneer  at  them,  and  declare  that 
“ a game  of  marbles  would  be  more  dignified.  ’ 

A billiard-table,  whether  large  or  small,  is  always 
very  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size,  by  reason  of  the 
slate  bed ; and  not  every  floor  is  strong  enough  to 
take  it.  Vibration,  too,  is  undesirable  ; and  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  as  well  as  to  secure  solidity  and  strength, 
it  is  as  well  in  a ground-floor  room  to  build  two 
parallel  nine-inch  dwarf  walls.  5 feet  9 inches  ap»rt 
from  centre  to  centre,  to  take  the  legs  lengthwise, 
or  if  the  room  bo  upstairs  it  will  bo  found  advisable 
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to  strengthen  the  floor  by  introducing  three  rolled 
iron  joists  of  adequate  size  and  thickness  across  the 
width  of  the  room,  at  distances  of  six  foet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  if  the  table  boasts  six  legs,  or  four 
of  these  joists  if  there  are  eight  legs  to  the  table. 

Smoking-Rooms. — A smoking-room  ought  to 
be  well  ventilated,  and  if  possiblo  shut  well  off  from 
the  ordinary  living-rooms  of  the  house.  Of  course 
it  is  a luxury,  and  a great  one,  but  also  an  immense 
comfort ; for  though  many  wives  and  daughters  do 
honestly  like  the  smell  of  the  master’s  pipe  or  cigar, 
and  consider  it  antiseptic,  there  are  times  when  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unwelcome,  and  there  are  many 
other  people  who  are  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
it.  The  billiard-room  is  generally  sacred  to  smoke, 
where  there  is  one  ; but  where  there  is  not,  it  is  nice 
to  have  even  a small  den  in  which  a man  can  “ make 
a chimney  of  his  mouth  ” without  causing  any  one 
to  cough,  or  otherwise  annoying  the  family.  But 
that  den  is  unwholesome  for  the  smoker  himself, 
unless  it  can  either  be  ventilated  through  windows 
or  chimney,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  improvised 
easily,  if  not  found  already  provided  for. 

Staircases. — All  the  living-rooms  that  have  been 
considered  are  usually,  or  may  be,  on  the  ground 
floor ; and  before  actually  ascending  to  the  bedrooms 
there  are  a few  words  to  be  said  about  the  staircase. 
Where  rooms  are  lofty,  staircases  are  usually  steep 
and  in  long  flights,  though  an  easy  staircase  is  very 
pleasant  both  for  young  and  old.  Lord  Bacon  says, 
“ The  stairs,  likewise,  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them 
be  upon  a fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in,  with 
images  of  wood  cast  into  a brass  colour ; and  a very 
fair  landing-place  at  the  top.”  These  open  staircases 
succeeded  the  spiral  ones  of  earlier  days,  and  those 
built  between  tyro  stone  walls,  which  may  still  be 
sometimes  seen  in  old  houses.  Staircases  were  at 
their  best  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  were 
just  as  Bacon  describes  them.  The  wood  was  usually 
Oak,  the  “ treads  and  rises  ” low  and  well  proportioned, 
the  landings  square,  and  the  posts  and  rails  massive 
knd  handsome.  In  really  old  houses  that  have  been 
modernised,  specimens  of  the  staircase  between  two 
walls  may  be  seen  supplemented  by  the  open  kind. 
[This  is  the  case  at  Hughenden  Manor.  In  a new 
louse  the  staircase  is  usually  sacrificed  to  the  rooms, 
md  appears  to  be  the  last  thing  considered  by  the 
milder.  In  a thoroughly  good  one  there  are  no 
‘ winders,”  or  steps  narrow  at  one  end  and  wide  at 
the  other,  which  arc  dangers  to  all  and  troubles  to 
tmateur  and  inexperienced  putters-down  of  stair- 
carpets.  There  should  be  a landing  to  every  six 
eot  of  vertical  height.  The  most  practical  scale  is 
perhaps  that  of  Palladio,  who  says  that  the  steps 


should  not  exceed  six  inches  nor  be  less  than  four 
inches  high,  with  a breadth  of  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  nor  more  than  a foot  and  a half;  but  six 
inches  rise  and  eleven  inches  tread  is  very  good, 
and  more  suitable  to  the  dimensions  of  ordinary 
houses  than  any  other  proportion.  Thickness  of 
the  wood  also  has  to  bo  considered,  and  for  ordi- 
nary steps  this  is  usually  an  inch  and  a quarter, 
while  an  inch  thick  suffices  for  the  risers.  The 
part  of  the  step  most  exposed  to  wear  and  tear 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  width,  over  a surface 
of  three  inches  or  so.  This  may  easily  be  ob- 
served by  looking  at  a staircase  when  uncarpeted 
that  has  been  in  use  for  some  years.  A handrail  on 
each  side  of  the  staircase  is  indispensable,  one  run- 
ning along  the  wall  and  the  other  supported  by 
balusters  of  either  wood  or  iron,  which  should  not 
be  more  than  five  inches  apart.  The  height  of  the 
rail  from  the  stairs  should  be  three  feet  where  the 
steps  are  shallow  and  easy,  or  two  feet  eight  inches 
on  steep  stairs.  The  rail,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
it  intended  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  should  not 
be  more  than  two  inches  thick.  Sometimes  a second 
rail  is  put  lower  down  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
and  when  there  is  a special  separate  nursery  stair- 
case it  is  desirable  that  the  steps  be  very  shallow, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  little  legs  that  are  so 
much  shorter  and  less  powerful  than  those  of  adults. 

A back  staircase,  though  comparatively  rare  in 
modern  houses  of  moderate  size,  is  most  useful  in 
saving  traffic  on  the  principal  one,  and  thereby 
economising  the  wear  of  carpets.  It  often  descends 
from  one  of  the  servants’  rooms,  or  is  canned  under 
the  principal  staircase,  or  goes  down  at  the  back  of 
it.  The  housemaid’s  sink  should  always  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  back  staircase,  where  there  is  one ; 
and  where  men-servants  have  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  house,  there  should  always  be  a separate  stair- 
case to  their  rooms.  Secondary  staircases  for  these 
purposes  are  almost  invariably  steeper  than  the  prin- 
cipal staircase ; and  the  “ risers  ” may  be  as  high  as 
seven  inches  and  a half,  while  nine  inches  suffice  for 
the  width  of  the  treads.  A separate  staircase  is  some- 
times made  to  nurseries,  especially  where  those  rooms 
are  accessible  from  the  parents’  sleeping  apartments, 
but  do  not  open  off  the  principal  staircase.  It  is  a 
very  nice  way  of  arranging  where  practicable,  but 
that  can  only  be  where  the  house  stands  on  a good 
deal  of  ground. 

A Lost  Staircase. — A few  years  ago  a fine 
specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  staircase  completely 
eluded  tho  grasp  of  the  man  to  whom  it  rightfully 
belonged,  and  vanished,  ‘‘  leaving  not  a wrack  be- 
hind. There  is,  or  was,  a shop  in  Southampton,  in 
a building  which  had  not  always  been  a shop,  but  tho 
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town-house  of  some  county  gentleman ; and  it  had 
a splendid  oak  staircase,  which  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty destinod  in  due  time  for  his  own  home,  having 
inherited  a manor-house  lot  as  the  residence  attached 
to  a farm,  and  intending,  as  soon  as  the  lease  ran 
out,  to  restore  and  enlargo  it  for  his  own  abode.  He 
made  a point  of  seeing  his  Southampton  tenants 
about  once  a year,  and  went  over  for  this  annual 
visit  just  before  beginning  operations  on  the  old 
manor-house.  When  he  entered  the  shop  he  at  once 
missed  the  oak  staircase,  but  before  he  could  express 
his  surprise,  his  tenant  gleefully  pointed  out  the 
“ improvement  ” he  had  made  in  the  property  by  the 
substitution  of  a spiral  iron  staircase  from  each  floor 
to  the  one  above.  The  Landlord  would  not  have  said 
anything  about  it — would,  in  fact,  have  been  glad  to 
find  the  old  staircase  ready  to  be  carried  away — but  it 
could  nowhere  be  found.  The  workman  who  removed 
it,  declared  he  had  sold  it  for  firewood,  and  it  was  never 
traced.  No  suspicion  was  felt  about  the  bona  fides  of 
either  tenant  or  workman,  but  no  doubt  they  had 
been  duped  by  some  one  well  aware  of  the  market 
value  of  the  staircase,  and  who  made  money  out  of 
their  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  taste  of  the 
times. 

Bedrooms. — The  ordinary  bedroom  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  place  the  bed 
out  of  the  draught  without  causing  it  to  face  the 
window ; and  this  to  many  people  is  a perpetual 
worry,  especially  during  the  summer  months  and  as 
long  as  the  sun  rises  by  5 a.m.  A great  deal  of  the 
languor  and  unrest  and  headache  from  which  some 
people  suffer  in  summer,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  get  any  sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
after  daybreak  on  account  of  the  windows  opposite 
to  them ; and  even  when  there  are  curtains  drawn, 
there  are  sure  to  be  chinks  or  vacant  spaces  through 
which  comes  a ray  of  strong  concentrated  light  with 
full  force  on  the  eyes,  that  conveys  a sense  of  trouble 
to  the  brain  even  when  people  do  not  consciously 
wake  up  enough  to  recognise  what  it  is  that  disturbs 
them.  In  case  of  illness  it  is  worse  still,  for  if 
the  window  is  covered  the  room  is  gloomy  and  de- 
pressing. But  if  the  window  or  windows  are  on  one 
side  of  the  bed,  the  cheerful  light  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  without  any  fear  of  distress  or  annoyance.  A 
bedroom  fireplace  ought  not  to  be  on  the  same  side 
of  the  room  as  the  door,  and  yet  this  is  the  position 
chosen  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The  ideal  bedroom 
should  also  havo  at  least  one  recess  fitted  up  from 
floor  to  ceiling  as  a wardrobe,  or  wardrobe  and  cup- 
boards, as  this  obviates  having  any  lurking-place 
for  dust  and  dirt  under,  behind,  or  on  the  top  of  this 
indispensable  convenience. 

To  return  to  the  windows  : a bay  adds  very  much 


to  the  size  of  an  otherwise  smallish  room ; and  it  is 
an  admirable  position  for  a dressing-table,  leaving, 
space  to  get  round  behind  it  to  the  windows.  Still, 
two  smaller  windows  at  the  side  of  the  room  are 
bettor,  and  the  dressing-table  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  them ; because  the  light  is  essential 
to  any  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  her  hair  and  see  the 
effect  of  her  bonnet  and  of  her  dress  generally ; and 
the  other  window  will  remain  unobstructed  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation,  and  as  a pleasant  position  for 
an  easy-chair  or  sofa. 

Servants’  Bedrooms. — These,  in  the  majority 
of  houses,  are  terribly  inadequate.  In  London  they 
are  often  in  the  basement,  and  in  suburban  dwellings’! 
they  are  usually  the  attics,  which  have  sloping  roofs, 
skylights,  and  no  fireplaces.  In  a word,  they  are 
exposed  to  every  vicissitude  and  extreme  of  heat  and 
cold  in  such  situations  as  these  ; while,  in  the  base- 
ment, they  are  damp,  airless,  and  often  imperfectly 
lighted.  The  ruling  idea  seems  to  be,  that  whatever 
accommodation  servants  may  have  in  a gentleman’s 
house  is  superior  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed* 
to  in  their  own  homes.  But,  if  we  possibly  can,  we 
ought  to  open  the  gateways  for  the  influx  of  “sweet-' 
ness  and  light,”  by  giving  them  rational  accomtnoda-. 
tion,  rooms  that  are  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and 
provided  with  adequate  washing  apparatus  and  some 
storage-place  for  clothes.  This  last  is  often  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  their  own  boxes,  a chest  of 
drawers,  and  a few  hooks  being  considered  all- 
sufficient.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  our 
servants’  clothes  are  at  least  as  valuable  to  them., 
as  ours  are  to  us ; and,  if  we  cannot  give  them 
a hanging-cupboard,  we  ought  to  provide  them; 
with  a curtain  to  draw  over  the  aforesaid  hooks.- 
so  as  to  preserve  their  gowns,  &c.,  from  dust.  Ill 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  a ser- 
vant may  be  ill  with  rheumatism,  cold,  and  man) 
other  ailments,  for  which  employers  prefer  nursing; 
them  at  home  to  sending  them  away;  and  a sick- 
room requires  warmth  and  ventilation,  whoever  ma) 
be  the  inmate. 

Dressing-Rooms. — One  or  two  of  the  best  bed 
rooms  in  even  a moderate-sized  house  are  almos 
sure  to  have  at  least  one  dressing-room  opening  ou 
of  them,  and  also  having  a separate  entrance  fron 
tho  passage  or  corridor ; and  that  dressing-room,  ii 
suburban  villas  or  terrace-houses,  frequently  has  tMj 
only  bath  in  tho  house  in  it.  This  is  a great  con 
venienco  to  the  occupant  of  the  dressing-room,  pro 
vided  that  there  is  .also  space  for  at  least  one  chai 
and  a looking-glass  and  a washing-stand,  as  v.  ell  a 
a cupboard  or  wardrobe.  Other  members  of  thj 
family  who  want  baths  must  in  this  case  accommo 
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date  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  some  baths 
must  be  taken  at  night  if  others  are  required  in  the 
morning.  Still,  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  dressing- 
room  merely  communicates  with  a separate  bath- 
room by  a door,  which  should  he  capable  of  being 
fastened  on  the  bath-room  side  ; while  another  door 
should  open  from  a landing  or  passage. 

A regular  “ bedroom  suite  ” usually  consists  of  the 
sleeping-apartment  itself,  two  dressing-rooms,  a bath- 
room, a w.c.,  and,  in  communication  with  the  lady’s 
dressing-room,  a boudoir.  These,  however,  are  the 
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opening  on  a small,  square  lobby,  from  which  a 
second  door  gave  access  to  the  passage  leading  to 
those  rooms.  A double-door  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  this  lobby  gave  access  to  a nice  bedroom  com- 
municating with  a second  good  room  used  as  a play- 
room, and  fitted  with  a lathe  and  everything  that  a 
boy  could  wish.  A small  staircase  from  the  latter 
apartment  went  down  to  a side-door,  just  outside 
which  was  a w.c.  The  whole  was  over  a scullery 
and  what,  in  former  days,  had  been  a brew-house, 
and  it  allowed  the  boy  to  have  his  young  friends 
with  him  and  to  make  any  amount  of  noise  without 
disturbing  his  father.  It  was  also  precisely  the 
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luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  and  can  only  be  in  very 
large  houses.  Small  bedrooms,  suitable  for  one 
person,  are  desirable  in  every  household,  and  twelve 
feet  square,  or  twelve  by  ten,  is  a very  comfortable 
size. 

No  bedroom  ought  to  be  without  a fireplace,  and  a 
very  sensible  way  of  looking  at  each  is  by  putting 
the  mental  question — “ How  will  it  do  for  a sick- 
room ? ” If  it  be  possible  to  have  a bedroom,  or 
even  two,  and  a w.c.,  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
other  in  the  house,  in  such  a position  that  they  can 
be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  so 
as  to  serve  for  a sort  of  infirmary  in  case  of  in- 
fectious illness,  it  is  a great  benefit,  but  one  rarely 
to  be  found  unless  special  regard  has  been  had  to  it 
when  the  house  was  built.  We  recently,  however, 
saw  an  accidental  arrangement  of  the  kind  in  a very 
ordinary  country-house,  or  villa,  that  had  been  in- 
habited by  an  invalid  gentleman  who  had  an  only 
son,  quite  a lad.  Beyond  the  upstairs  passage  from 
which  the  bedrooms  and  bath-room  opened,  there 
was  a door  leading  to  the  servants’  quarters,  but 


arrangement  desirable  in  case  of  any  zymotic 
disease. 

Nurseries. — The  nurseries  ought  properly  to  be 
on  the  same  floor  as  the  mother’s  bedroom,  and,  in  a 
small  house,  it  is  far  better  to  have  no  spare  room  at 
all  than  to  banish  the  nursery  to  inaccessible  and  un- 
suitable regions.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  nurseries 
which  are  high  up  necessitate  much  mounting  of  stair- 
cases, and  this  is  about  the  most  trying  kind  of 
exercise  to  the  young  mother  of  a continually  in- 
creasing family.  She  either  ruins  her  own  health  in 
the  conscientious  endeavour  to  look  after  her  olive- 
branches,  or  she  has  them  downstairs  with  her  sc 
much  that  they  are  spoiled,  or  become  blase  little 
beings  from  continual  contact  with  grown-up  folks 
and  the  impossibility  of  having  the  romping  games 
that  are  so  good  for  them  up  in  the  nursery.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  desirable  that  the  children’s  quarters 
should  bo  so  far  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
that  the  noise  they  make  should  not  disturb  older 
people,  who,  having  the  business  of  life— the  heat 
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and  burdon  of  the  day— on  their  shoulders,  want  a 
reasonable  amount  of  quiet ; but  such  accommoda- 
tion is  rarely  to  be  had  in  a modern  house,  detached, 
semi-detachod,  or  in  a terrace.  Where  economy  of 
space  has  not  been  the  first  object  to  the  builder, 
however,  the  nurseries  arc  often  fairly  well  considered 
and  convenient,  especially  in  the  country. 

What  may  be  called  an  ideal  nursery  suite  in  a 
large  house  consists  of  airy,  well-ventilated  day  and 
night  nurseries,  dressing-room,  small  bedrooms  for 
the  elder  children,  a bath-room,  w.c.,  and  nursery- 
kitchen  or  scullery,  this  last  being  far  more  desirable 
than  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Such  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  7.  If  the  day -nursery  has  any  recesses, 
they  should  be  fitted  with  cupboards — in  the  first 
place,  because  there  are  then  no  corners  against 
which  little  heads  can  get  knocked,  and  also  because 
nursery-cupboards  are  perfect  treasure-houses  for 
toys  and  the  beloved  rubbish  which  all  juveniles 
think  far  more  precious  than  all  their  playthings. 
The  object  of  having  a nursery- kitchen  is  to  avoid  a 
kettle  being  boiled  in  the  day-room,  which  has  often 
caused  terrible  accidents,  or  clothes  being  aired 
there,  a proceeding  which  introduces  damp  vapour 
and  prevents  the  children  from  obtaining  the  benefit 
of  the  cheerful  fire. 

Fig.  7 gives  the  plan  of  a nursery  suite  such  as 
we  have  described.  Many  a mother  will  sigh  gently 
over  it,  thinking  how  nice,  but  how  impossible  it  is  in 
the  majority  of  houses.  In  truth,  it  is  probable 
that  very  few  of  our  readers  can  be  thus  happily 
situated;  in  most  cases,  a day-room  or  play-room 
called  the  nursery,  and  the  necessary  bedrooms,  will 
be  all  that  can  be  managed.  These  should,  however, 
be  as  near  together  as  is  convenient,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  the  day-nursery  should  be  cheerful. 
Though  in  many  situations  this  is  hard  to  compass, 
the  walls  can  at  least  be  enlivened  with  bright 
pictures,  such  as  the  oleographs  and  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  good  pictures  that  are  issued  with  the 
Christmas  and  holiday  numbers  of  our  best  illus- 
trated papers. 

In  many  London  houses  the  nurseries  are  at  the 
very  top,  and  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  evil  of 
this.  When  the  rooms,  however,  are  good  ones,  as 
those  of  many  topmost  storeys  are,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  air  is  better  there  than  it  is  below,  and 
that  it  is  often  lighter  than  in  the  first-floor  rooms  of 
the  same  houses.  A bow  window,  when  it  can  be 
had,  is  a great  addition  to  a day-nursery ; it  forms  a 
recess,  where  nurse  may  sit  with  her  table  and  work- 
basket,  or  with  baby  on  her  knee,  and  have  a sort  of 
little  refuge  from  which  she  can  keep  a watchful 
look-out  on  the  games  of  the  other  children ; and  if 
there  is  one  more  delicate  or  more  easily  tired  than 
the  other,  he  or  she  can  also  retreat  into  the  haven 


and  be  amused  by  looking  on,  or  be  in  some  special 
way  catered  for  by  the  nurse. 

Lavatories. — A valuable  and  important  adjunct 
to  a house,  and  one  which  few  good  ones  in  these 
days  are  without,  is  a lavatory  opening  out  of  the 
hall,  and  fitted  with  washing  apparatus  and  hot  and 
cold  water,  which  saves  a vast  amount  of  running  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  also  saves  the  labour  of  servants 
in  the  bedrooms.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to 
fix  an  earthenware  basin  in  a wooden  casing,  but 
now  basin,  soap-dish,  &c.,  are  often  all  cast  in  one 
piece,  furnished  with  taps  and  waste-pipe.  These 
are  capable  of  being  kept  beautifully  clean.  Another 
arrangement  is  the  “tip-up”  basin,  which  swings 
on  a pivot,  over  a funnel-shaped  receptacle  which 
conveys  the  waste  water  to  its  proper  outlet. 

Bath-rooms  will  be  the  subject  of  a separate  article. 

China  Pantry,  and  Store-Room.— The  china 

pantry  may  almost  be  classed  among  the  living- 
rooms,  for  many  ladies  spend  a good  deal  of  time 
in  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  store-room. 
Both  of  these  apartments  are  too  often  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  the  modern  villa,  unless  it 
has  been  built  for  the  owner’s  special  use.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  china  pantry  should  be  handy  to 
the  dining-room,  not  only  on  account  of  the  short 
distance  that  crockery  and  glass  have  to  be  carried, 
but  also  because  a lady  can  there  arrange  her  flowers 
or  dessert,  and  even  do  a little  washing-up  when  she 
is  short  of  a servant,  or  in  case  of  the  thousand  and 
one  domestic  contingencies  that  will  arise  in  the  best- 
regulated  households.  Such  a pantry  should  always 
have  a wooden  sink  in  it,  fitted  if  possible  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  lined  with  lead,  against  which 
china  is  less  liable  to  chip  or  break  than  against 
any  other  substance.  A straining-board  at  the  side 
slightly  sloping  towards  the  sink  will  be  found  a 
great  advantage,  and  if  a few  inches  of  india-rubber 
tubing  are  fixed  to  the  nozzle  of  the  water-tap  or 
taps,  many  breakages  will  be  avoided.  The  store- 
room should  have  every  crack  and  cranny  stopped 
up  through  which  mice  could  possibly  make  their 
entrance,  but  should  at  the  same  time  be  well  ven- 
tilated and  fitted  with  lock-up  cupboards,  and  plenty 
of  shelves.  Most  housekeepers,  however,  have  to 
put  up  with  cupboards  alone  without  any  room,  and 
very  often  they  give  all  the  accommodation  necessary. 
But  given  a country  house  a mile  or  two  from  a 
town,  and  perhaps  several  from  a railway  station, 
it  ought  to  have  a large  store-room,  capable  of 
being  furnished  with  everything  that  can  be  re- 
quired, even  if  a sudden  influx  of  hungry  guests 
should  happen  to  arrive  at  dinner-time,  or  in  case 
the  roads  arc  blocked  with  snow. 
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There  are  a great  many  people,  both  masters  and 
mistresses  of  households,  but  especially  the  latter, 
whose  experiences  in  home-life  have  been  somewhat 
sad  and  disappointing.  When  first  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping,  they 
are  full  of  hope  and  happy  anticipation  concerning 
it.  They  try  to  choose  a house  judiciously;  they 
exercise  as  much  taste  as  they  can  command  in  buy- 
ing pretty  furniture,  and  making  the  place  look  as 
bright  and  home-like  as  they  can;  they  draw  up 
elaborate  schemes  about  the  management  of  the 
income,  resolving  to  keep  well  within  bounds,  to  pay 
their  way  honestly,  to  do  what  is  fair  and  just  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  and  to  make  and  keep  a happy 
home.  But  very  soon  they  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed. Their  home  is  constantly  disturbed  because 
the  mistress  cannot  find,  or,  finding,  cannot  keep 
good  servants ; the  house  speedily  loses  its  well-kept 
look,  and  the  furniture  becomes  shabby  because  it  is 
not  cared  for  properly ; while  the  schemes  about  the 
management  of  the  income  come  to  naught,  because 
of  the  waste  and  extravagance  which  prevail  in  the 
kitchen. 

An  eloquent  anonymous  writer  on  social  matters 
said  recently,  that  the  majority  of  mistresses  of 
households  of  the  present  day  spend  their  time  in 
bewailing  the  shortcomings  of  their  servants,  while 
the  majority  of  servants  are  occupied  with  the  un- 
reasonableness of  mistresses.  It  is  impossible  to 
glance  at  the  columns  of  a daily  paper,  without  dis- 
covering that  there  are  scores  of  people  every  day 
going  through  the  agony  of  changing  servants ; and 
when  we  read  in  the  fashionable  intelligence  of  a 
gay  marriage,  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
described  as  going  to  the  altar  gorgeously  attired, 
and  the  fortunate  possessors  of  cart-loads  of  wedding 
presents,  we  know  that  the  notice  is  only  an  indirect 
way  of  stating  that  one  more  couple  is  going  to  join 
the  crowd  of  those  who  will  shortly  be  on  the  look- 
out for  servants. 

And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  there  are  good 
servants  to  be  had.  Taken  as  a whole,  servants  in 
these  days  are  no  worse  than  they  were  years  ago. 
In  a great  many  respects  they  are  better,  because  they 
are  more  capable  and  more  enlightened.  In  hundreds 
of  English  homes  at  the  present  day,  there  are  mis- 
tresses who  have  servants  faithful,  honest,  true,  and 
devoted— servants  who  are  the  best  of  friends  to 
their  employers  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  and  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  do  tho  best  they  know  in  an 
emergency — servants  who  stay  in  the  samo  situation 
for  years.  What  can  tho  reason  of  their  content  be  ? 
It  is  not  a question  of  high  wage  or  of  liberality ; 
because  we  find  that  it  is  a common  complaint 


amongst  those  who  cannot  manage  their  servants, 
that  the  more  a mistress  yields  the  more  a servant 
demands,  and  that  “ servants  are  never  satisfied.”  It 
would  make  a very  great  difference  to  the  comfort  of 
thousands  of  families,  if  the  secret  of  success  in  this 
direction  could  be  discovered,  so  that  mistresses  and 
servants  could  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony, 
and  work  in  concert  instead  of  antagonism. 

Mutual  Respect. — One  thing  is  very  certain: 
before  we  can  establish  this  happy  condition  we  must 
readjust  the  relations  between  the  mistress  and  the 
servant,  and  each  must  take  up  a new  attitude 
towards  the  other.  For  we  may  as  well  confess  that 
the  relation  between  domestics  and  their  employers 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  old  patriarchal  relation 
is  a thing  of  the  past.  Some  years  ago  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  mistress  was  a sort  of  guardian  to  the 
servant,  and  had  absolute  control  over  her  in  every 
way ; had  a right  to  say  how  she  should  dress,  and 
how  she  should  spend  her  leisure.  Servants  have 
rebelled  against  this  rule ; they  have  asserted  their 
rights,  not  always  very  judiciously  or  politely  ; and 
the  consequence  is  that  neither  mistresses  nor  ser- 
vants know  fully  where  they  are. 

After  thinking  a good  deal  about  the  matter,  the 
conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  that  in  readjusting  the  re- 
lations, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  both  mistresses 
and  servants  to  resolve  to  respect  one  another’s  rights. 
This  is  the  attitude  which  will  have  to  be  taken  up  if 
the  domestic  wheels  are  to  run  smoothly.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  the  two  parties  stand  towards  each 
other  in  the  position,  not  of  guardian  and  ward,  or 
patron  and  dependent,  but  in  the  attitude  of  buyer 
and  seller ; and  let  us  see  how  this  will  work.  The 
servant’s  stock-in-trade  is  her  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  do  certain  work,  in  a certain  way,  at  certain 
hours.  The  mistress  has  the  right  to  say  how  and 
when  the  work  shall  be  done,  and  also  has  the 
right  to  lay  down  certain  rules  of  domestic  man- 
agement, which  rules  should  be  set  down  “ in  the 
bond.”  But  with  the  observance  of  these  rules  her 
rights  end,  and  the  servant’s  rights  have  possession  of 
the  field.  The  mistress  may  and  should  try  to  in- 
fluence on  the  ground  of  their  common  humanity ; 
but  she  has  no  claim  to  command. 

It  is  here  where  mistresses  make  a mistake  ; they 
want  to  continue  to  command.  Servants  continually 
rebel  against  their  assumption  of  authority  ; and  tho 
more  capable  they  are,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
submit  to  arbitrariness,  unless  there  are  compensating 
advantages  attached  to  tho  situation,  which  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  do  so.  The  mistresses  who 
suffer,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  the  mistresses 
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who  cannot  accept  the  new  regime.  In  the  long;  run 
they  will  have  to  do  so  ; their  opposition  will  not 
alter  facts.-  We  are  hot  saying  that  the  change 
described  is  a good  one  or  a bad  one ; we  simply  state 
that  it  has  been  effected.  Therefore,  what  the  mis- 
tress has  now  to  do  who  wants  to  manage  her 
domestic  affairs  successfully,  is  to  respect  the  rights 
of  her  servants  as  well  as  to  claim  her  own.  Kindly 
feeling  may  exist,  but  the  foundation  of  her  re- 
lations with  her  servants  must  depend,  not  upon 
kindness,  but  upon  justice. 

The  Mistress  Makes  the  Servant. — Cer- 
tainly it  is  most  desirable  that  mistresses  should 
realise  that  this  change  in  the  relations  between 
servants  and  mistresses  has  been  effected,  for  the 
chief  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  regime  is  now  with  the 
mistresses.  Where  mistresses  look  upon  domestic 
service  in  the  true  light,  servants  do  their  work 
fairly  well,  and  things  go  smoothly  enough. 
Thus  it  follows  that  in  households  where  good  ser- 
vants are  to  be  found,  we  almost  always  find  that 
the  reason  for  their  existence  is  visible  in  the 
character  of  the  mistress.  Capable  servants  are 
produced  by  capable  mistresses,  who  understand 
how  work  should  be  done,  and  insist  upon  its 
being  properly  done ; who  know  when  it  is  well 
done,  what  difficulties  there  are  arising  out  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  how  much 
time  may  reasonably  be  spent  upon  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  task ; and  who  also  make  it  evident  that 
they  are  satisfied  and  pleased  when  the  work  is 
creditably  accomplished.  Faithful  servants  are  pro- 
duced by  mistresse  who  have  acted  towards  their 
servants  in  a spirit  of  trust  and  confidence ; who 
have  not  been  causelessly  suspicious,  unreasonably 
exacting,  or  foolishly  arbitrary.  Devoted  servants 
are  produced  by  mistresses  who  have  befriended 
their  dependents  in  times  of  sickness  or  misfortune. 
Honourable  servants  are  produced  by  mistresses  who 
respect  the  rights  of  their  domestics,  who  would 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  any  way,  and 
who  prefer  to  suffer  loss  rather  than  that  the  servant 
should  lose.  When  once  an  honest  servant  has 
realised  that  the  mistress  is  animated  by  this  spirit, 
there  is  no  need  of  lock  and  key  in  the  house ; the 
servant  is  the  guardian  of  the  household  goods  ; and 
an  honest,  thrifty  servant  who  is  on  the  side  of 
economy,  can  do  far  more  to  prevent  waste  and 
extravagance  than  could  be  effected  by  the  strongest 
of  bolts  and  bars. 

It  may  however  be  urged,  that  in  these  days 
servants  stay  so  short  a time  in  their  situations  that 
there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  creation 
of  those  happy  relations  between  employers  and 


employed,  which  are  so  desirable  and  so  beneficial. 
In  the  old  days,  when  retainers  remained  with  one 
family  for  a lifetime,  there  was  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  sympathy  and  trust:  but  now,  when  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a Servant  to  stay  only  a few 
months  in  a household,  the  mistress  is  compelled  to 
devote  all  her  energies  to  getting  the  household  work 
done,  and  to  looking  after  her  own  belongings. 

Mistresses  who  can  argue  thus,  only  show  that 
they  have  no  conception  either  of  the  attitude  of  a 
good  mistress  towards  her  servants,  or  of  the  new 
Order  in  which  we  now  live.  They  think  that 
mistresses  should  behave  kindly  and  liberally  to- 
wards their  servants,  because  they  would  “ find  it 
pay”  to  do  so.  This  is  not  the  idea  at  all.  Un- 
doubtedly mistresses  may  find  it  “ pay  ” to  respect 
their  servants’  rights  ; but  they  are  to  be  kind  to 
their  domestics  because  it  is  their  duty  to  be  so; 
because  they  feel  kindly ; because  it  is  the  rule 
of  their  lives  to  do  to  others  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  to  them ; because  they 
have  an  anxious  desire  that  all  who  enter  their 
house,  or  dwell  under  their  roof,  should  be  both 
better  and  happier  for  having  done  so.  The  mis- 
tress who  was  kindly  after  this  fashion  could  express  ■ 
her  kindness  in  a few  minutes  ; indeed,  she  could  not 
help  doing  so  ; and,  curiously  enough,  there  would  be 
no  mistake  about  its  reality.  The  servant  who  was 
its  subject  would  never  mistake  its  nature ; would 
not  for  a moment  fancy  that  it  was  “ put  on  ” to 
keep  her  in  good  temper,  or  to  induce  her  to  work 
more  energetically.  This  servant  might  be  capable 
or  incapable,  foolish  or  wise ; but  still  an  indefinable 
something  would  tell  her  that  the  mistress  was 
amiably  disposed  towards  her,  and  instantly  (unless 
she  was  utterly  bad,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a person  living  who  is  utterly  bad)  there  would  be 
aroused  in  her  heart  responsive  kindly  feeling  ; and 
the  harmful,  miserable  antagonism  which  now  so 
frequently  exists  between  mistresses  and  servants 
would  be  removed.  It  might  not  at  once  be  utterly 
destroyed ; it  would  depend  upon  later  circumstances 
whether  or  not  the  healthful  relations  should  be 
maintained;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  said  that 
from  the  moment  the  mistress  fell  in  all  seriousness 
and  earnestness  that  she  owed  a duty  to  her  servant, 
as  well  as  had  a claim  upon  her  services,  there  would 
be  hope  that  satisfactory  human  relations  would  be 
established  between  the  two. 

Duty  of  the  Mistress  to  her  Servants. — 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  would  kindly  feeling  in 
the  mistress  show  itself  P It  may  be  answered — In 
a hundred  ways.  A mistress  who  was  really 
nnxious  that  the  dwellers  under  her  roof  should 
receive  good  and  not  harm  through  their  sojourn 
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there,  would  do  all  she  could  to  raise  the  character 
of  her  domestics.  She  would  try  to  show  them  the 
best  ways  of  doing  their  work,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  capable ; she  would  make  it  part  of  her 
bargain  that  no  sort  of  loose  disorderly  conduct 
should  be  allowed,  nor  would  she  permit  young 
servants  to  stay  out  very  late  at  night,  or  send  them 
into  lonely  places  after  dark,  any  more  than  she 
would  do  such  a thing  to  her  own  daughters.  In 
every  way  that  was  possible  she  would  try  to  make 
the  girls  happy.  The  health  and  comfdrt  of  her 
domestics  would  also  be  an  important  consideration 
in  the  thought  of  a mistress  who  was  “ of  the  spirit  ” 
here  described.  Such  a mistress  would  take  bare 
that  her  maids  slept  in  well-ventilated,  healthy 
rooms;  that  they  had  a sufficiency  of  cohering  on 
their  beds  in  winter-time  ; that  they  had  the  means 
of  taking  baths  when  necessary,  and  of  paying  due 
regard  to  cleanliness. 

In  some  houses — otherwise  most  handsomely  fur- 
nished— the  servants’  bedrooms  are  a disgrace.  The 
mistress  never  enters  the  apartment,  and  she  never 
thinks  of  supplying  necessary  repairs.  The  servants, 
following  her  example,  do  not  clean  their  own  room 
with  the  nicety  and  regularity  which  they  are 
obliged  to  bestow  on  the  rest  of  the  bouse.  This  is 
an  abominable  state  of  things,  and  one  that  no  mis- 
tress should  permit  to  be  for  a moment.  In  the 
programme  of  weekly  work  there  should  be  a day  for 
cleaning  the  servants’  rooms,  as  there  is  for  cleaning 
all  other  rooms ; and  after  these  rooms  have  been 
cleaned  they  should  be  inspected,  as  the  other  rooms 
are  inspected.  Some  servants  might  object  to  this, 
but  if  they  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  their  term 
of  service  that  it  was  the  rule  of  the  household,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  any  difficulty  in  the 
matter. 

Where  servants  are  young,  the  only  way  in  which 
thorough  cleanliness  can  be  secured,  is  for  the  mis- 
tress to  exercise  regular  supervision  ; and  having 
allotted  the  servants  a reasonable  share  of  work, 
she  should  see  that  they  do  it.  Some  mistresses,  in 
households  where  the  hired  assistance  available  is 
limited,  are  in  the  habit  of  “going  after  a servant,” 
and  doing  with  their  own  hands  the  portions  of 
work  which  their  helper  has  omitted,  or  has  done 
badly.  This  is  a great  mistake,  and  it  does  a great 
injury  to  the  servant.  The  way  to  make  servants 
clever  and  capable  is  to  make  them  responsible  for 
their  share  of  work,  and  to  see  that  they  do  it 
properly  and  thoroughly.  If  the  maid  has  more  to 
do  than  she  can  do  well,  it  is  better  to  take  a portion 
of  her  duties  off  her  hands,  and  relieve  her  from 
them  entirely,  rather  than  to  condone  her  deficiencies 
by  letting  her  perform  her  duties  in  a slipshod 
fashion. 


One  special  duty  there  is  devolving  upon  the  mis- 
tress, the  consequences  of  which,  when  neglected, 
are  so  important  that  it  ought  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned. When  in  the  routine  of  household  work  a 
girl  has  to  kneel  to  clean  stones,  such  as  front-door 
steps,  or  to  scrub  floors,  the  mistress  should  provide  a 
soft  mat,  or  pad  of  carpeting,  for  her  to  kneel  upon 
when  at  work,  and  should  See  that  she  uses  it. 
Young  girls  are  careless  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
yet  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  numbers 
of  girls  have  had  their  health  weakened  through 
inattention  to  this  point.  So  frequently  has  this 
mischance  occurred,  that  ‘ Housemaid’s  Knee,” 
which  is  the  state  of  inflammation  induced  by  the 
practice,  has  come  tc>  be  a recognised  form  of 
disease.  In  the  case  of  girls  who  are  constitutionally 
delicate  to  begin  with,  an  attack  of  Housemaid’s 
Knee  sometimes  leads  to  most  serious  consequehces, 
and  therefore  mistresses  Ought  to  be  on  their  guard 
to  prevent  the  mischief. 

Another  duty  devolving  upon  a considerate  mis- 
tress is  to  see  that  no  servant  stands  outside  a 
window  upon  the  sill  in  order  to  clean  the  window. 
The  practice  is  most  dangerous,  and  has  again  and 
again  led  to  serious  accident.  With  a little  con- 
trivance and  ingenuity  a window  can  almost  always 
be  cleaned  from  the  inside  ; and  if  it  does  not  open 
conveniently,  it  should  be  made  to  do  so.  Whatever 
the  result  may  be,  no  mistress  should  permit  her 
servant  to  risk  her  life  by  standing  in  a situation 
where  a false  step  might  lead  to  awkward  accident. 

It  is  in  such  directions  that  a mistress  may  show 
her  kindly  feeling  to  her  domestics,  and  try  to 
do  her  duty  towards  them;  arid  it  is  through  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  that  kindly  human  relations 
will  be  established  between  the  two.  Whether, 
however,  the  human  relations  are  established  or 
not,  the  first  thing  which  mistresses  arid  servants 
have  to  do  in  these  days  is  to  respect  one  an- 
other’s rights,  and  we  now  come  face  to  face  with 
the  interesting  question,  What  are  the  rights  of  the 
mistress,  and  what  the  rights  of  the  servant  ? 

Obedience.— The  chief  right  which  it  is  reason- 
able that  a mistress  should  demand  from  her  servants 
is  obedience.  The  mistress  is  the  domestic  head  of 
the  household.  The  responsibility  appertaining 
thereto  devolves  upon  her  and  her  husband ; the  loss, 
if  there  is  any,  will  have  to  be  borne  by  her ; the 
furniture  and  food  which  are  used  daily  belong  to 
her ; therefore  she  is  the  individual  who  ought  to 
decide  what  work  shall  be  done,  how  it  shall  be  done, 
when  it  shall  be  done,  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  done ; 
what  materials  and  utensils  shall  be  used,  and  who 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  household. 

It  is  because  the  mistresi  has  a right  to  obedience, 
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that  it  is  so  very  important  she  should  know  how 
to  rule.  In  all  departments  of  life  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  “ Knowledge  is  power,”  and  the 
saying  is  as  true  in  the  domestic  department  as 
in  any  other.  For  the  most  part,  mistresses  who 
understand  domestic  management  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  authority ; the  mistresses  who 
do  not  understand,  aro  imposed  upon.  Before  a mis- 
tress undertakes  to  govern  a household,  she  should 
take  pains,  therefore,  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  de- 
tails of  management,  in  order  that  her  supremacy 
may  deserve  to  be  respected. 

A Written  Plan. — In  a previous  article  the 
general  outline  was  given  of  the  work  which  a mis- 
tress should  endeavour  to  have  performed  daily  and 
weekly  in  a well-ordered  household.  The  details  of 
that  work,  considered  merely  as  so  much  work  to  he 
done,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  can  best  be  done, 
will  also  be  dealt  with  in  a further  article,  and  do 
not  belong  to  the  relation  with  which  this  chapter  is 
occupied;  but  it  does  belong  to  that  relation,  and 
to  the  desired  object  of  securing  cheerful  and  intelli- 
gent obedience,  to  repeat  very  strongly,  and  to  enter 
more,  in  detail  into  the  advice  already  given,  of 
writing  out  for  each  servant  a clear  statement  of  the 
household  rules  and  the  work  to  be  done.  If  this 
plan  be  adopted,  the  paper  containing  such  a state- 
ment should  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  guidance  it  was  drawn  up  on  the 
first  day  of  her  term  of  service,  and  an  exact 
copy  of  it  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  mistress.  The  paper  should  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lists  of  daily  and  weekly  work  and  of 
household  rules,  a list  of  the  utensils  and  proper- 
ties which  are  to  be  in  the  care  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs.  This  list  should  be  at  once 
checked  in  the  presence  of  both  parties  concerned, 
and  an  arrangement  should  be  made  that  every  three 
months  or  every  six  months,  as  the  case  might  be, 
the  properties  in  question  should  be  counted  over 
and  inspected  both  by  employer  and  employed,  so 
that  necessary  repairs  may  be  made,  and  any  losses 
there  might  be  discovered.  It  might  also  be  ex- 
plained that,  although  the  mistress  intended  to 
maintain  a thorough  supervision  of  every  depart- 
ment of  household  work,  and  would  make  it  her 
habit  to  note  whether  daily  and  weekly  work  had 
been  properly  done,  she  would  be  quite  content  if 
the  routine  thus  laid  down  were  followed ; and,  in 
fact,  that  so  long  as  the  individual  was  faithful  to 
her  trust,  she  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Mistresses  who  have  never  adopted  a method  of 
this  kind  have  no  conception  of  the  relief  which  it 
gives.  Very  fortunately  in  these  days,  thanks  to 
the  School  Board,  there  are  few  servants  who  can- 


not at  least  read  and  write,  and,  therefore,  there 
aro  few  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
plan.  Educated  servants  are  much  more  reason- 
able than  ignorant  ones,  and  the  mistresses  of  to-day 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have  to  do  with 
educated  helpers.  A good  deal  of  thought  would  be 
required  in  drawing  up  the  statement  described ; in- 
deed, no  mistress  who  did  not  possess  a very  clear  idea 
of  the  work  which  had  to  be  done  in  her  own  house- 
hold, could  possibly  produce  such  a paper.  If  it 
could  be  written,  however,  it  would  be  most  valuable, 
and  it  would  go  a long  way  towards  oiling  the  do- 
mestic wheels  and  making  the  domestic  machine  run 
smoothly. 

All  mistresses  will  see  at  once  that  no  general  plan 
for  household  work  of  the  kind  described  would  be  of 
the  slightest  value  to  any  one.  Every  mistress  must 
draiv  tip  her  own,  and  she  must  make  it  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  the  hours  at 
which  meals  are  taken,  the  number  and  habits  of  the 
family,  and  other  details.  Still,  having  gained  a 
clear  idea  of  what  she  has  to  aim  at,  the  mistress 
who  will  give  an  hour  or  two  to  the  business  may 
easily  make  a statement  which  will  meet  her  require- 
ments ; but  for  the  benefit  of  mistresses  who  are 
about  to  draw  up  their  own  plans,  a few  warning* 
of  mistakes  likely  to  be  made  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  drawing  up  such  a plan  for  household  work,  be 
careful  to  make  it  possible.  Do  not  give  orders  for 
too  much  work  to  be  done.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
write  orders  on  paper  than  it  is  to  carry  them  into 
practice,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  taking  the 
heart  out  of  a servant,  than  to  set  her  a task  which 
she  must  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish. 

In  dividing  the  work  between  different  workers, 
try  to  give  each  an  equal  share  of  agreeables  and 
disagreeables.  This  prevents  jealousy  and  discord, 
and  is  more  fair. 

Aim  at  fixing  responsibility.  To  this  end  never 
arrange,  where  there  is  more  than  one  worker,  and 
a good  deal  to  be  done,  that,  if  necessary,  one 
shall  help  the  other.  To  do  this,  tempts  the  one  to 
require  the  help  of  the  other,  and  in  household  work 
“ too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  A task  is  most 
likely  to  be  well  done  when  one  person  is  responsible 
for  it,  gets  all  the  credit  if  it  is  well  done,  and  all 
the  blame  if  it  is  badly  done. 

When  drawing  up  a plan  to  be  given  to  a servant, 
do  not  enter  too  much  into  detail.  If  you  do,  the 
chances  are  that  the  servant  will  not  consult  her 
plan ; she  will  put  it  in  a drawer  and  go  her  own 
way.  While  avoiding  too  much  detail,  however,  do 
not  forget  to  mention  points  which  you  regard  of 
importance,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

A mistress  should  not  regard  her  own  plan  as  per- 
fection ; she  should  bo  willing  to  accept  suggestions. 
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When  a fairly  capable  servant  is  leaving,  for  in- 
stance, the  mistress  would  do  well  to  ask  if  she 
thinks  any  alteration  is  advisable.  Many  a house- 
hold plan  has  been  made  workable  through  sugges- 
tions supplied  by  servants.  People  who  actually  do 
work,  know  its  difficulties  better  than  do  those  who 
theorise  about  it. 

Never  let  it  enter  into  the  plan  that  a room  shall 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  breakfast.  Rooms  may 
with  advantage  be  set  straight,  have  the  pieces 
taken  up,  and  be  tidied  and  dusted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day ; but  thorough  cleaning  needs  time,  and 
broad  daylight  to  throw  light  into  corners  and  dark 
places.  Rooms  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  breakfast,  or  after  dark,  are  generally  scamped. 

Avoid  converting  the  plan  into  a “time-table.” 
Some  housekeepers  are  very  fond  of  saying  that  a 
certain  duty  is  to  be  finished  at  such  an  hour,  and 
another  duty  begun  at  another  hour.  This  is  a mis- 
take. Some  servants  are  naturally  much  quicker 
than  others,  and  if  a servant  disposed  to  be  slow 
were  to  be  told  that  she  must  have  her  task  out  of 
hand  by  a particular  time,  she  would  probably  do  it 
badly.  The  best  way  is  to  arrange  for  a portion  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  each  day.  Then  if  a ser- 
vant “ gets  forward  ” with  her  duties,  to  use  kitchen 
language,  let  her  enjoy  the  rest  she  has  earned. 
Remember  that  quick  servants  are  seldom  thorough, 
and  thorough  servants  are  seldom  quick. 

By  all  means  let  arrangements  for  the  servants’ 
rest  and  recreation  enter  into  the  written  plan.  This 
gives  encouragement  to  a willing  worker. 

Finally,  having  drawn  up  a plan,  let  the  mistress 
prove  her  respect  for  it  by  examining  every  day  the 
work  which  was  done  the  day  before,  and  by  quietly 
and  mildly  calling  attention  to  any  neglect  there 
may  be.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  a servant 
careless  than  to  pass  over  in  silence  her  disregard  of 
regulations ; yet  nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  a 
servant  lose  all  respect  for  her  mistress  than  for  that 
mistress  to  lower  herself  by  “ nagging”  or  scolding. 
A mistress  who  wishes  to  be  respected  in  her  own 
household  must  deserve  respect.  Mild  words  quietly 
spoken  by  a mistress  who  is  known  to  mean  what 
she  says,  and  to  understand  what  she  is  about,  are 
much  more  powerful  than  are  angry  words  spoken  by 
an  angry  unreasonable  mistress. 

The  specimen  plan  here  given  is  not  supposed  by 
any  means  to  serve  as  a model,  but  rather  as  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  thing  wanted.  Let  it  be 
imagined  that  the  mistress  who  has  drawn  it  up, 
presides  over  a household  which  is  composed  of 
master,  mistress,  and  four  children  (all  old  enough 
to  go  to  school),  and  where  two  servants  are  kept. 
A part  of  the  washing  is  done  at  home,  but  outside 
help  is  never  hired  : — 


Plax  of  Work  and  Memoranda  for  Cook. 

Daily  Work. 

Rise  at  6.30  in  winter;  6 in  summer.  Light 
kitchen  fire,  clean  and  polish  the  range,  and  prepare 
breakfast ; sweep  and  dust  the  dining-room,  and 
light  the  fire  ; keep  the  scuttle  supplied  with  coal. 

Sweep  the  steps,  shake  the  mats,  sweep  and  dust 
hall,  low  stairs,  and  passages ; clear  away  the 
breakfast -things  and  wash  them;  tidy  larders,  and 
wipe  out  bread-pan ; sweep  and  dust  library,  and 
keep  the  scuttle  supplied. 

Cookery  as  required. 

Cook  washes  dishes,  saucepans,  &c. ; has  charge 
of  kitchens,  dining-room,  library,  hall,  passages, 
kitchen  stairs,  and  all  offices  below  stairs ; she 
answers  the  side  door  always,  and  also  the  front 
door  up  to  one  o’clock ; cleans  all  knives  used  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  knives  for  dinner. 

Weekly  Work. 

Monday. — Wash  towels,  pillow-slips,  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, dusters,  &e. 

Tuesday. — Clean  dining-room  thoroughly,  and  wash 
window'  - sills ; clean  the  windows. 
In  the  afternoon  scrub  out  the 
larders. 

Wednesday. — Wash  and  scour  the  steps,  clean 
library  thoroughly,  wash  the  window- 
sills, clean  the  windows,  brush  the 
curtains,  take  marks  off  paint,  &c. 
Thursday. — Scour  and  brighten  tins,  saucepans,  dish- 
covers,  tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  and 
kitchen  utensils ; clean  kitchen  cup- 
boards and  drawers  thoroughly. 
Friday. — Clean  out  all  the  flues,  and  black-lead  the 
kitchen  range.  Wash  out  the  kitchen 
boiler.  Clean  thoroughly  the  hall, 
kitchen  stairs,  passages,  and  water- 
closets. 

Saturday. — Wash  and  scour  the  front  steps,  clean 
kitchen  thoroughly ; prepare  Sun- 
day’s dinner  as  far  as  possible. 
Sunday. — -The  housemaid  and  cook  take  it  in  turns 
to  go  out  on  Sunday  after  dinner. 
Dinner  at  2 ; tea  at  5.  When  it 
is  the  housemaid’s  turn  to  go  out,, 
the  cook  does  her  work — i.e.,  fastens 
doors  and  -windows,  and  lights  gas, 
sweeps  the  drawing-room  hearth, 
lays  out  the  tea  and  the  supper,  &c. 

Meins. — The  baker  and  the  milkman  are  paid 
weekly.  On  a slate  found  in  the  kitchen  drawer, 
set  down  each  day  what  the  baker  and  the  milkman 
deliver,  and  give  the  statement  with  the  books  to 
the  mistress  every  Saturday. 

The  cook  can  go  out  one  evening  each  week,  after 
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the  kitchen  is  tidy.  She  has  one  day  also  every 
month. 

After  going  out,  remember  to  be  in  by  9.30,  and  to 
enter  at  the  front  door.  The  side  door  and  all 
windows  and  entrances  are  to  be  fastened  for  the 
night  as  soon  as  it  is  dark. 

Wear  gloves  for  all  dirty  work. 

N over  allow  strangers  to  enter  the  house.  N othing 
is  to  be  bought  at  the  back  door,  and  nothing  sold. 
Nothing  is  to  be  given  to  beggars.  [There  are  mis- 
tresses who  will  not  agree  with  this  rule.  They  may 
be  reminded,  however,  that  persons  who  beg  from 
door  to  door  are  nearly  always  the  idle  and  thriftless. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a mistress  to  consider  the  poor  with- 
out doubt ; but  she  has  not  fulfilled  her  obligation 
when  she  has  simply  given  them  scraps  which  she 
cannot  use  herself,  or  permitted  her  servants  to  give 
what  they  will  find  it  troublesome  to  use.] 

Burn  all  refuse  in  the  kitchen.  Every  fire  in  the 
house  is  to  burn  its  own  cinders. 

Never  use  dirty  brooms,  brushes,  or  dusters. 

The  cook  cleans  boots  for  the  master  and  the 
mistress.  Two  pairs  are  kept  in  wear,  so  that 
each  pair  can  be  cleaned  and  dried  thoroughly  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted. 

Here  follows  the  list  of  articles  which  the  cook 
has  under  her  care. 

The  mistress  does  not  object  to  female  visitors  in 
the  kitchen  occasionally,  after  work  is  done.  But  no 
refreshment  is  to  be  given  to  any  one  without  her 
permission. 

Plan  of  Work  and  Memoranda  for  Housemaid. 

Daily  Work. 

Kise  at  6.30  in  winter ; 6 in  summer.  Call  the 
family  at  7.30  in  winter ; 7 in  summer.  Open 
shutters  and  unlock  doors.  Lay  the  breakfast-table ; 
answer  the  breakfast-bell  and  all  bells  immediately. 
Sweep  and  dust  the  drawing-room,  and  keep  it 
supplied  with  coal.  Dust  the  stairs.  Make  the 
beds  and  empty  the  slops.  Take  for  this  purpose  a 
slop-pail,  two  dry  cloths  (one  for  the  basins,  and  a 
separate  one  for  the  chambers),  and  a little  hot 
water,  in  which  a lump  of  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
Wash  all  vessels  before  wiping  them ; after  empty- 
ing the  slops,  wash  the  hands  before  doing  anything 
else ; and  wear  a large  clean  apron  for  bed-making. 
Dust  the  rooms  carefully,  fill  the  ewers  and  bottles, 
and  shut  the  doors  by  the  handles,  not  to  mark  the 
paint.  Lay  the  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  sweep  up 
the  hearth  and  dust  the  room  before  each  meal. 
After  each  meal  take  up  the  crumbs.  Keep  a clean 
leather  in  the  glass-closet,  and  always  polish  the 
silver  and  glass  before  putting  it  on  the  table. 
Never  use  a table-cloth  which  has  a spot  on  it.  If, 
on  taking  up  the  cloth,  it  is  discovered  that  a mark 


has  been  made,  take  it  out  at  once,  fold  the  cloth, 
and  put  it  in  the  press.  After  each  meal  wash  the 
silver  and  glass;  and  clean  the  knives  for  breakfast 
and  luncheon.  Aa  soon  as  it  is  dark,  light  lamps 
and  gas,  close  the  shutters,  and  make  everything 
safe.  Turn  down  the  beds,  empty  the  slops,  draw 
down  the  blinds,  and  see  that  the  water- jugs  are 
filled. 


Weekly  Work. 

Monday. — Clean  and  dust  drawing-room,  wash 
window-sills  and  clean  windows, 
take  marks  off  paint,  &c. 

Tuesday. — Clean  servants’  bedroom  ; wash  stockings 
and  aprons. 

Wednesday. — Clean  thoroughly  front  and  back  bed- 
rooms. 

Thursday. — Clean  thoroughly  large  blue  bedroom. 

Friday. — Clean  stairs,  stair-rods,  and  staircase 
windows ; brushes  and  combs. 

Saturday. — Clean  plate,  decanters,  water-bottles,  &c. ; 

air  the  linen  from  the  wash,  and 
make  ready  for  Sunday. 

Sunday. — Sweep  the  hearth  and  make  all  tidy 
before  the  family  return  from  church. 
When  cook  goes  out,  do  cook’s  work. 


Meins. — Be  dressed  always  by  two  o’clock,  and 
ready  to  answer  the  door  to  callers.  The  housemaid 
answers  the  front  door  after  one  o’clock. 

Never  allow  strangers  to  enter  the  house ; nothing 
is  to  be  bought  at  the  door,  nothing  sold ; nothing 
given  to  beggars. 

Every  fire  is  to  burn  its  own  cinders.  A fireside 
cloth  and  a housemaid’s  box  are  to  be  used  for 
all  firesides.  Never  use  dirty  brooms,  brushes,  or 
dusters ; and  wear  gloves  for  all  dirty  work. 

Never  sweep  a room  without  covering  the  furniture. 

Do  not  leave  things  on  the  stairs  or  landings. 

The  housemaid  can  go  out  one  evening  each  week 
after  her  work  is  done.  She  can  also  have  one  day 
every  month.  After  going  out,  remember  to  enter 
at  the  front  door. 

The  side  door  is  to  be  fastened  before  dark. 

The  housemaid  has  charge  of  the  children’s  boots. 
These  are  to  be  cleaned  the  day  before  they  are 
wanted.  Two  pairs  are  always  kept  in  wear. 

The  mistress  does  not  object  to  female  visitors  in 
the  kitchen  occasionally,  after  work  is  done.  But 
no  refreshment  is  to  be  given  to  any  one  without 
her  permission. 


It  is  quite  possible — perhaps  probable — that  some 
readers  may  consider  this  method  of  providing  a 
written  statement  for  a servant  a mere  fanciful  idea 
—plausible,  but  Utopian,  and  certainly  only  theo- 
retical, not  to  say  imaginary.  We  know  that  it  is 
unusual,  and  therefore  may  seem  odd ; but  it  is  the 
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result  of  actual  experience ; and  pvcn  the  very 
“plan”  above  given,  though  it  would  have  to  be 
modified  in  some  way  for  any  other  family,  is  an 
exact  copy  of  one  which  has  been  in  actual  use  in  a 
household  for  many  years.  In  every  case  the  ser- 
vants have  been  most  pleased  with  the  method,  and 
it  has  resulted  in  long  connections,  so  far  as  that 
family  is  concerned.  The  same  plan — or,  rather,  the 
idea  of  a plan  generally,  for  necessarily  the  details 
would  be  different — has  been  followed  in  other  cases 
within  the  writer’s  knowledge,  with  similar  bene- 
ficial results  to  mistress  and  servants.  It  is,  indeed, 
natural  that  it  should  be  so ; because  where  such  a 
method  is  adopted,  both  execution  and  supervision 
become  comparatively  easy,  both  for  the  worker  and 
for  the  mistress.  The  former  knows  what  is  ex- 
pected of  her,  and  what  she  has  to  expect ; the 
latter  knows  what  to  look  for  daily,  and  where  the 
weak  point,  if  there  is  one,  is  likely  to  be.  Thus 
difficulties  on  both  sides  are  smoothed  away. 

In  the  specimen  tables  here  given,  it  will  be 
evident  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  house  as  equally  as  may  be  between 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  doing  it ; 
and  also  to  appoint  a time  for  the  performance  of 
each  task.  If  a number  of  servants  were  kept,  the 
work  would  have  to  be  divided  differently ; but 
still  the  aim  would  be  the  same — namely,  to  define 
the  work  of  each,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  household. 

Fidelity.  — So  much  for  matters  concerning 
which  the  mistress  has  a right  to  the  obedience  of 
her  servants.  We  now  proceed  to  her  other  rights, 
and  these  will  be  more  quickly  detailed. 

Amongst  them,  the  right  to  the  fidelity  of  her 
servants  is  of  paramount  importance.  Servants 
ought  to  guard  the  honour  of  the  mistress  as  they 
would  guard  their  own ; they  ought  to  look  after 
her  interests,  to  be  careful  of  her  property,  to  seek 
her  welfare,  to  do  what  they  can  to  preserve  her 
reputation,  and  to  refrain  from  idle  gossip  about  her 
concerns.  Servants  who  will  give  fidelity  of  this 
sort  to  their  employers,  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
establish  happy  relations  between  the  two. 

Respect  and  Consideration.  — A mistress 
has  a right  also  to  the  respect  of  those  who  are  in 
her  employ.  Domestic  servants  sometimes  behave 
as  if  they  thought  they  showed  their  own  independ- 
ence by  refusing  to  give  honour  to  the  mistress,  to 
whom  honour  is  due.  Thoy  merely  exhibit  their 
own  ignorance  and  want  of  breeding  by  this  con- 
duct. A distinguishing  trait  of  a superior  servant 
is  the  politeness,  amounting  to  deference,  which  she 
displays  towards  her  employers. 


Lastly,  a mistress  has  a right  to  the  consideration 
of  her  servants.  They  ought  to  think  for  her,  to 
save  her  worry  and  annoyance  so  far  as  is  possible, 
to  help  her  in  sickness,  and  spare  her  in  times  of 
trial.  In  short,  they  ought  to  do  to  her  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  and  do  all  that  in  them  lies  t,o 
make  her  happy. 

The  Rights  of  the  Servant  have  now  to  be 
enumerated.  In  considering  these  we  should  say 
that  a servant  has  a right,  first  of  all,  to  liberal 
wages , regularly  paid.  There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  made  than  that  of  trying  to  beat  down  the 
remuneration  given  to  a domestic  servant.  Such  an 
attempt  always  leads  to  inferior  work  being  done, 
and  it  robs  the  worker  of  interest  in  her  daily  tasks. 
When  we  remember  that  a servant’s  salary  is  spread 
over  a whole  year,  and  think  also  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  that  servant  has  power  to  save  expenses  if 
she  is  honest  and  thrifty,  and  to  waste  things  if 
she  is  careless  and  extravagant,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  apart  from  feelings  of  generosity  alto- 
gether, the  wisest  policy  is  to  pay  liberally,  and  so 
destroy  the  sordid  spirit  of  calculation  as  to  whether 
more  is  given  than  is  received.  The  mistress  who  is 
willing  and  glad  to  pay  full  value,  to  the  extent  of 
her  ability,  for  work  done,  is  the  mistress  who  is 
most  likely  to  receive  a full  return  for  the  wage  she 
pays. 

Perquisites. — A thoroughly  weak  point  in 
household  management,  which  every  capable  mistress 
of  a household  ought  determinedly  to  disavow,  is  the 
practice  of  permitting  servants  to  have  “ perqui- 
sites ” in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  wages.  The 
custom  is  not  so  usual  as  it  once  was,  because  writers 
on  domestic  economy  have  occupied  themselves 
most  energetically  in  decrying  it ; but  it  prevails 
more  extensively'  than  is  known,  and  it  is  usually 
accepted  as  a matter  of  course  where  mistresses  are 
not  sufficiently  experienced  to  forbid  it.  A few 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  taken  for  granted,  especially 
in  large  households,  that  certain  servants  had  a right 
to  certain  goods  belonging  to  their  master,  and  these 
were  called  the  perquisites.  The  code  which  regu- 
lated these  appropriations  was  unwritten,  but  it  was 
widely  known  and  extensively  followed,  for  all  that. 
Thus,  in  large  establishments  the  servant  who  paid 
the  bills,  whether  housekeeper  or  cook,  had  a per- 
centage from  the  tradesmen  on  the  amount  of  the 
bills  ; and  as  a consequence,  it  became  the  interest  of 
the  servant  to  swell  the  sum  expended.  The  old 
newspapers  and  wax  candle-ends  from  the  drawing- 
room were  the  perquisites  of  the  butler ; tho  lady’s- 
maid  had  the  left-off  garments  of  tho  mistress,  the 
valet  those  of  the  master ; the  cook  had  the  dripping ; 
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the  housemaid,  any  trimmings  or  trifles  that  were 
left  in  tho  bedrooms ; the  kitchen-maid,  the  kitchen 
grease  (that  is,  the  fat  after  it  is  rondcred,  together 
with  scraps  of  fat  left  on  tho  plates) ; the  scullery- 
maid,  the  hones.  These  various  items  were  most 
Carefully  collected,  and  in  a year  they  amounted  to 
considerable  value.  The  mistress  had  no  check  upon 
them,  and  as  a matter  of  course  they  were  the  fruitful 
cause  of  extravagance  and  dishonesty.  The  natural 
and  immediate  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
this  system  of  perquisites  was,  that  the  more  waste- 
ful the  habits  of  the  family,  the  more  the  servants 
gained ; and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  servants 
that  the  master  should  suffer  loss. 

Short-sighted  servants  are  accustomed  to  think 
that  the  perquisite  system  was  to  their  advantage, 
and  that  it  is  a hardship  that  it  should  be  abolished. 
This,  however,  is  a mistake.  Individuals  undoubtedly 
may  have  benefited  by  the  arrangement ; but,  on  the 
whole,  the  plan  has  worked  badly  for  domestics,  be- 
cause it  has  led  to  the  lowering  of  wages.  At  the 
best,  perquisites  constitute  an  uncertain,  variable 
gain,  and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  a 
liberal,  fair,  honest  wage,  the  sum  of  which  is 
settled,  than  to  have  to  scrape  together  one’s  in- 
come by  all  sorts  of  mean  arts  and  greedy  grasping 
of  goods  belonging  to  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dishonesty  encouraged  by  the  practice.  If  mistresses 
and  servants  were  wise,  both  would  set  their  faces 
determinedly  against  the  system  ; for  thus  not  only 
would  economy  be  promoted  in  our  households,  but 
dishonesty  and  disaster  would  frequently  be  averted, 
while  the  scale  of  wages  would  be  raised. 

Liberty. — A servant  who  does  her  work  properly, 
and  fulfils  her  share  of  the  contract  between  herself 
and  her  mistress,  has  a right  to  reasonable  liberty. 
She  ought  to  be  allowed,  out  of  working  hours,  to 
dress  ns  she  likes,  and  to  do  what  she  likes,  provided 
always  that  the  employment  she  prefers  is  honest  and 
honourable,  for  a mistress  is  undoubtedly  justified  in 
refusing  to  permit  impropriety  of  any  kind  to  go 
on  under  her  roof.  “ Out  of  working  hours,”  it  will 
be  noticed;  and  the  limitation  thus  laid  down 
will  be  readily  accepted,  for  that  a domestic  ser- 
vant in  a well-managed  house  should  dress  in 
a certain  style  while  she  is  at  work,  is  part  of 
the  contract.  If,  however,  mistresses  could  but 
be  induced  to  agree  that  when  not  at  work,  and 
when  out  of  harness,  so  to  speak,  the  servant  should 
please  herself  as  to  her  costume  and  her  doings,  a 
large  part  of  the  dislike  to  domestic  service  which  is 
felt  by  young  women  would  disappear.  The  more 
Capable  a young  woman  is,  the  more  she  dislikes 
uncallcd-for  interferences ; and  her  dislike  is  quite 
reasonable.  The  arbitrary  interference  -with  their 


servants’  private  doings  indulged  in  by  many  mis- 
tresses is  nothing  less  than  an  impertinence ; and  the 
sooner  they  can  be  brought  to  understand  this  the 
better.  The  fact  that  one  person  pays  a salary,  and 
that  another  receives  it,  gives  the  person  who  pays 
no  claim  on  the  whole  life  of  the  receiver ; and  the 
domestic  servant  who  does  her  work  duly,  ought  to 
be  a free  agent  when  her  task  is  performed. 

Leisure. — Another  right  which  a servant  may 
reasonably  claim  for  herself  is  a fair  and  stated 
amount  of  leisure  and  holiday.  As  every  one  knows, 
“ all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy ; ” and 
the  conditions  described  must  have  an  equally  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  domestic  Jill.  The  degree  of 
leisure  accorded  must  necessarily  vary  in  different 
families,  and  depend  on  household  possibilities;  but 
a mistress  fails  in  her  duty  who  does  not  provide  for 
her  servants  the  rest  for  mind  and  body  which  is 
meet.  The  question  of  degree  will  be  speedily 
settled  if  each  of  the  parties  concerned  will  put  her- 
self in  the  place  of  the  other,  and  try  to  do  as  she 
would  be  done  by.  A mistress  may,  however,  be 
sure  of  this — leisure  given  freely  and  gladly  is  much 
more  appreciated,  and  much  less  likely  to  be  abused, 
than  leisure  given  grudgingly. 

Visitors  in  the  Kitchen. — A very  vexed 
question  in  many  households,  is  whether  or  not 
visitors  should  be  received  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer,  because  there  are  so 
many  designing  persons  to  be  found,  especially  in 
towns,  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a young 
girl’s  credulity  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to  houses 
which  would  otherwise  be  quite  inaccessible  to  them, 
for  purposes  of  theft.  Mistresses  must  protect  them- 
selves against  danger  of  this  kind.  Yet  it  seems 
hard  and  arbitrary  to  say  that  domestic  servants 
shall  not  have  visitors.  “ As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  does  the  countenance  of  a man  his  friend.”  Mis- 
tresses find  it  refreshing  to  the  mind  to  see  iheir 
acquaintances  occasionally,  and  servants  equally 
enjoy  seeing  fresh  faces,  and  interchanging  ideas 
with  fresh  people. 

The  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  associated 
with  this  subject,  is  to  make  it  a rule  that  the  wel- 
come to  “ kitchen  visitors  ” shall  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  servant.  A tried  servant  of 
good  character,  who  has  been  some  time  in  her  situa- 
tion, might  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  receive  her 
friends  without  supervision.  A young  untried  girl, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  is  a comparative  stranger  in 
the  household,  ought  to  inform  her  mistress  when 
acquaintances  visit  her,  and  to  state  who  and  what 
tho  visitors  are.  In  neither  of  these  cases,  however 
should  visitors  be  encouraged  to  call  in  working 
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hours  when  the  servants  are  busy ; and  in  no  case 
whatever  should  refreshment  be  given  to  visitors 
without  the  permission  of  the  mistress  being  asked 
and  given.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  quite 
reasonable.  All  the  food  which  is  in  the  house 
belongs  to  the  mistress,  and  a servant  has  no  busi- 
ness to  offer  to  others  what  does  not  belong  to  her- 
st'lf.  Yet  there  are  few  mistresses  who  would  object 
to  refreshment  being  forthcoming  occasionally,  when 
it  was  needed,  if  the  hospitality  were  given  openly 
and  honourably.  It  is  because  privileges  of  this  kind 
are  so  often  abused  that  they  lead  to  unpleasantness. 
Domestic  servants  would  show  their  wisdom  in  being 
exceedingly  particular  and  proud  about  matters  of 
this  kind.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  prouder 
the  servant,  the  more  liberal  the  mistress. 

Many  mistresses  have  a notion  that  they  show 
their  wisdom  by  forbidding  kitchen  visitors  alto- 
gether, and,  as  a substitute,  arranging  that  servants 
shall  go  out  frequently,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  friends  out  of  doors.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  this  arrangement  is  a 
righteous  one,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the  ser- 
vant is  young,  and,  it  may  be,  far  from  her  own  home 
and  her  mother  or  father.  Householders  who  are 
parents  would  not  like  their  own  daughters  to  pace 
the  streets  every  time  they  wished  to  converse  with 
their  friends,  and  they  ought  not  to  condemn  the 
daughters  of  others  to  such  a danger.  There  is 
much  less  fear  of  harm  in  a comfortable  clean 
kitchen,  in  the  midst  of  a family,  than  there  is  in  the 
dark  and  the  cold.  Mistresses  who  are  about  to  lay 
down  a law,  should  regard  the  subject  of  visitors  and 
followers  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  the 
servant,  before  they  make  arbitrary  regulations. 

Respect  and  Consideration. — Few  mistresses 
will  deny  that  they  have  a right,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  their  servants ; 
but  all  will  not  give  an  equally  ready  agreement  to 
the  dictum , that  servants  have  a right  to  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  the  mistress.  Yet  the  right 
is  unquestionably  a mutual  one.  A domestic  servant 
who  does  her  work  honestly,  faithfully,  and  skilfully, 
is  a person  deserving  of  entire  respect ; and  the  mis- 
tress is  wanting  in  common  sense  who  does  not  give 
respect  to  such  an  one.  A mistress  shows  great 
want  of  respect  to  a servant,  who  rebukes  her  before 
others,  or  even  before  fellow-servants  ; or  who  makes 
her  faults  and  peculiarities  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion before  strangers.  Mistresses  have  no  more  right 
to  gossip  about  their  servants,  than  the  servants  have 
to  gossip  about  their  mistresses. 

Small  Households. — When  one  servant  only 
is  kept,  it  is  usual  for  the  mistress  to  lend  a helping 


hand,  and  to  take  a substantial  share  of  the  lighter 
part  of  the  work  of  the  household  upon  her  own 
shoulders.  What  this  share  shall  be,  will  be  deter- 
mined very  much  by  the  tastes  of  the  mistress. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  cooking,  will  prefer  to  keep 
the  preparation  of  the  food  in  their  own  hands ; 
those  who  dislike  the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  will  prob- 
ably choose  to  dust  and  tidy  the  rooms  and  arrange 
the  furniture.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  still 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a systematic  plan  of 
work,  so  that  every  day  shall  have  its  fair  share  of 
work,  and  no  more.  If  method  and  system  are 
desirable  in  a large  establishment,  they  are  equally 
necessary  for  a small  one. 

Where  a mistress  is  industrious,  energetic,  and 
managing,  it  is  wonderful  how  comfortably  the 
work  of  a house  may  be  got  through  with  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort.  Mistresses  of  households 
who  can  afford  to  keep  one  servant  only,  sometimes 
think  that  they  are  subjects  for  pity,  and  that  things 
would  be  much  easier  for  them  if  the  number  of 
their  domestics  could  be  increased.  Housekeepers  of 
experience,  however,  never  talk  thus ; they  always 
say  that  to  increase  the  number  of  servants  is  to 
increase  anxiety.  When  the  household  work  is  com- 
fortably ordered,  there  is  far  more  hope  of  happiness 
and  content  with  one  servant  than  there  is  with 
many.  The  mistress  who  has  one  servant  can  have 
things  done  her  own  way,  and  she  need  not  fear 
adverse  influences.  Therefore,  though  she  may  be 
kept  very  busy,  she  can  have  an  easy  mind. 

If  the  mistress  thus  circumstanced  has  reason  to 
congratulate  herself,  the  servant  who  lives  with  her 
may  also  be  regarded  as  fortunate.  A maid-of-all- 
work  who  lives  with  a kindly,  considerate  mistress, 
may  have  a very  happy  time — that  is,  if  her  dispo- 
sition be  towards  happiness.  She  enters  into  closer 
relationship  with  her  employer  than  she  could  pos- 
sibly do  if  she  were  one  of  a number ; and  if  she  is 
faithful,  and  acts  conscientiously,  she  will  very  soon 
be  looked  upon  more  as  a friend  than  a servant. 
Moreover,  she  would  do  well  to  remember  that  she 
now  enjoys  the  opportunity  of  learning  every  branch 
of  the  domestic  routine,  to  an  extent  that  would  bo 
impossible  if  she  were  occupied  with  one  department 
only.  There  is  no  better  training  for  a young  servant 
than  to  live  with  a clever,  particular  mistress  who 
works  with  her  maid.  A mistress  of  this  kind  knows 
the  best  methods,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  which  can  only  bo  gained  from  experi- 
ence, and  she  is  always  willing  and  glad  to  impart 
her  knowledge  to  a girl  who  is  willing  to  learn.  If, 
therefore,  the  maid  will  make  up  hor  mind  to  do  all 
that  she  has  to  do  in  the  best  way,  and  to  shirk  no 
duty,  however  unpleasant,  she  will  soon  mako  her- 
self so  valuable,  and  becomo  so  skilful,  that  she  will 
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be  able  to  take  a much  higher  position  and  to  com- 
mand a higher  wage. 

All  this  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  of  a maid- 
of-all-work  who  lives  with  a kind,  considerate, 
capablo  mistress.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  where  a maid-of-all-work  lives  with  an 
unreasonable,  ignorant,  and  bad-tempered  mistress 
— one  who  doos  not  understand  when  household 
work  is  well  done,  how  long  it  takes,  nor  how 
a worker  should  set  about  her  work — she  has  the 
prospect  of  misery  before  her,  and  would  do  well  to 
qualify  herself  for  something  better  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  take  her  departure  from  this  un- 
happy household  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Large  Households — A very  thoughtful  and 
sensible  American  writer,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gurley,  has 
given  some  hints  about  large  households  which  are 
worth  quoting.  She  says  : — 

“ Where  several  servants  are  united  under  one  roof, 
there  is  need  of  self-possession,  with  tact,  to  keep  the 
different  elements  in  harmony.  There  will  be  sus- 
picions among  them — sometimes  of  injustice  and 
favouritism  from  the  mistress,  or  of  imposition  from 
one  of  their  own  number.  Such  grievances  can  only 
be  adjusted  by  skilful,  thoughtful  management.  The 
only  course  is  just  and  righteous  dealing  with  each, 
independent  of  favouritism.  No  cringing  concessions 
should  be  made  to  one  on  account  of  her  importance. 

“ Some  may  demur  to  this,  because  there  are  cir- 
cumstances when  it  seems  impossible  for  a mistress 
to  refuse  unjust  demands.  Sickness,  or  a number  of 
visitors,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  discontent,  and 
concession  apparently  becomes  a necessity.  For 
young  housekeepers,  this  frequently  is  the  inevitable 
course.  But  experience  should  teach  each  one  some 
good  system  of  management,  whereby  she  can  secure 
herself  against  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  unjust 
demands.  Every  woman  should  strive  to  conduct 
her  household  upon  such  a plan  during  health  and 
quiet,  that  her  service  will  be  desirable  at  all  times. 
All  are  known  in  the  circle  from  which  they  choose 
their  domestics ; and  if  they  make  friends  amongst 
them  by  kindness  and  a just  government,  there  will 
rarely  be  found  wanting  some  one  who  will  minister 
to  them  in  sickness  or  emergency.  Sometimes  a 
most  kind  and  judicious  mistress  is  not  thus  requited, 
for  servants  are  not  always  appreciative.  Some- 
times, also,  mistresses  have  to  contend  with  special 
disadvantages,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  always 
the  fault  of  a mistress  that  she  fails  at  all  times  to 
secure  efficient  service.  Yet  there  are  many  errors 
in  household  government  which  might  be  corrected, 
if  women  would  only  give  intelligent  attention,  to 
them.” 

Mistresses  in  past  times  have  been  too  much  accus- 


tomed to  think,  when  difficulties  have  arisen  between 
them  and  their  domestics,  that  the  fault  has  rested 
entirely  witli  the  latter,  who  have  been  considered 
unreasonable,  selfish,  giddy,  and  idle,  simply  because 
they  did  not  display  every  virtue  under  the  sun. 
Those  mistresses  forget  that  servants  are  but  human 
beings.  They  feel  kindly  to  those  who  are  kind ; they 
are  sympathetic  when  their  sympathies  are  roused ; 
they  feel  grateful  when  they  discover  that  those  about 
them  really  care  for  their  welfare,  and  truly  desire 
their  happiness.  But  if  they  enter  a house  and  find 
that  the  one  thought  of  their  employer  is  to  exact 
from  them  their  full  “ pound  of  flesh  ” in  the  way  of 
service  to  be  rendered,  that  they  are  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  that  their  happiness  and  comfort  is 
the  last  thing  thought  of,  they  naturally  assume  an 
antagonistic  attitude,  stand  upon  their  rights,  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  household,  which  is  to 
get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  give  as  little  as  possible 
in  return. 

It  is  very  likely  that  a great  many  mistresses  who 
read  these  remarks,  will  pronounce  them  entirely 
unfounded,  and  say  that  in  these  days  servants  are 
too  much  considered,  rather  than  too  little  ; that  the 
claims  which  they  make  render  household  life  miser- 
able ; that  the  majority  of  domestics  are  untrained 
and  ignorant ; that  those  who  understand  their  work 
are  never  content,  but  make  demands  which  are 
most  unreasonable;  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
servants  are  the  rulers  ; that  the  mistress  who  finds 
she  has  engaged  a good  servant  dare  not  exert  her 
authority  at  all,  for  fear  her  treasure  should  leave 
her  ; a'nd  that  the  Servant  Difficulty  bolds  the 
field. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  many  households  furnish  proof  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  Also  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  number  of  mistresses  who  are 
truly  kind  to  their  servants,  who  wish  the  ser- 
vants well,  and  who  are  anxious  to  befriend  them 
in  every  way,  is  very  great,  and  is  on  the  increase. 
Yet  there  is  also  no  denying  that  amongst  the 
mistresses  who  act  liberally  towards  their  servants, 
and  treat  them  with  consideration,  there  are  not 
a few  who  do  so  simply  because  they  feel  that 
they  must.  Their  conduct  is  not  the  expression  of 
real  sympathy,  but  is  the  result  of  expediency. 
The  consequence  is  that  it  does  not  arouse  true 
kindly  feeling  in  return.  Servants  and  children 
very  readily  discriminate  between  mil  and  false 
sentiment.  They  are  seldom  taken  in  by  a sham. 
They  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which 
they  dwell.  The  best  servants  are  found  in  homes 
where  a spirit  of  trust,  confidence,  and  kindliness  is 
supreme. 
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If  mistresses  wish  to  solve  the  great  Sorvant 
Difficulty,  which  is  the  serious  domestic  problem  of 
the  day,  they  must  be  willing  to  be  just,  as  well  as 
kind,  to  their  servants,  and  to  yield  rights,  as  well  as 


to  claim  them.  If  they  will  only  do  this,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  they  will  have  greater  com- 
fort and  help  in  the  future  than  ever  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  had  in  the  past. 


DISINFECTANTS  AND  DISINFECTING. 


Definitions.  — Disinfectants  are  agents  which 
destroy  the  specific  poison  of  communicable  diseases, 
such  as  fevers ; deodorisers  or  deodorants  are  re- 
medies which  destroy  disagreeable  smells ; antiseptics 
are  drugs  which  arrest  putrefaction  (they  act  by 
preventing  the  development,  or  destroying  the 
organisms  on  which  decomposition  depends). 

Heat  as  a Disinfectant. — Most  disinfectants 
are  chemical  agents  or  chemical  compounds,  but  to 
this  there  are  exceptions.  For  example,  simple  heat 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfectants  we  possess. 
The  hot-air  chamber  is  very  useful  for  disinfecting 
clothing,  bedding,  and  the  like.  The  various  textures 
should  be  submitted  to  as  high  a temperature  as  they 
will  bear.  It  is  probable  that  no  infection  would 
resist  being  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a dry  heat  of 
220°  F. ; or  would  escape  if  subjected,  for  even  five 
minutes,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  of  steam  at 
212°  F.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  dry  heat  penetrates  slowly  into  bulky  articles, 
such  as  mattresses  and  bedding,  and  some  hours 
must  be  allowed  for  it  to  reach  the  interior,  unless 
they  have  been  laid  open  and  spread  out.  Steam 
penetrates  more  quickly  than  dry  air,  and  is  most 
efficacious  when  used  under  intermitting  pressure. 
It  is  found  that  with  dry  heat  scorching  begins  at 
about  250°  F.,  and  even  this  temperature  is  too  high 
for  white  woollen  materials.  Steam  disinfection  is 
unsuited  for  articles,  such  as  leather,  which  are 
injured  by  moisture. 

Dr.  Franklin  Parsons,  the  Medical  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  has  recently  published 
the  result  of  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  various 
methods  of  disinfection  by  means  of  heat  now  in  use 
in  this  country.  The  following  is  a summary  of  his 
valuable  report : — 

Dry  heat  penetrates  very  slowly  into  bulky  and 
badly-conducting  articles,  as  bedding  and  clothing ; 
the  time  commonly  allowed  for  the  disinfection  of  such 
articles  being  insufficient  to  permit  of  an  adequate 
degree  of  heat  penetrating  into  the  intorior.  Steam 
penetrates  far  more  rapidly  than  dry  heat,  and  its 
penetration  may  be  aided  by  employing  it  under 
pressure,  the  pressure  being  relaxed  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  displace  the  cold  air  in  the  interstices 
11 


of  the  material.  In  hot  air  the  penetration  of  heat 
is  aided  by  the  admixture  of  steam,  so  as  to  moisten 
the  air ; but  hot  moist  air  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
greater  destructive  effect  upon  germs  than  dry  heat. 
Scorching  begins  to  occur  at  different  temperatures 
with  different  materials,  white  wool  being  soonest 
affected.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  where  the  heat 
is  in  the  radiant  form.  To  avoid  risk  of  scorching, 
the  heat  should  not  be  allowed  much  to  exceed  250°  F., 
and  even  this  temperature  is  too  high  for  white 
woollen  articles.  By  a heat  of  212°  F.  and  upwards, 
whether  dry  or  moist,  many  kinds  of  stains  are  fixed 
in  fabrics  so  that  they  will  not  wash  out.  This  is  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of 
heat  for  the  disinfection  previous  to  washing  of  linen, 
&c.,  soiled  by  the  discharges  of  the  sick.  Steam 
disinfection  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  leather,  or 
of  articles  which  will  not  bear  wetting.  It  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  shrinkage  in  textile  materials, 
about  as  much  as  an  ordinary  washing.  The  wetting 
effect  of  the  steam  may  be  diminished  by  surrounding 
the  chamber  with  a jacket  containing  steam  at  a 
higher  pressure,  so  as  to  super-heat  the  steam  in  the 
chamber.  For  articles  that  will  stand  it,  washing 
in  boiling  water  (with  due  precautions  against  re- 
infection) may  be  relied  on  as  an  efficient  means  of 
disinfection.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  before 
boiling,  the  grosser  dirt  should  be  removed  by  a 
preliminary  soaking  in  cold  water.  This  should  be 
done  before  the  linen  leaves  the  infected  place. 

The  objects  for  which  disinfection  by  dry  heat  or 
steam  is  especially  applicable  are  such  as  will  not 
bear  boiling  in  water,  e.g.,  bedding,  blankets,  carpets, 
and  cloth  clothes  generally.  Dr.  Parsons  describes 
at  some  length  the  essential  features  of  a good 
disinfecting  apparatus,  and  says  that,  without  wishing 
to  give  the  preference  to  one  maker  over  another,  he 
has  seen  the  best  results  of  the  coal  apparatuses  from 
Bradford’s  newer  machine ; of  those  heated  by  gas, 
from  the  Nottingham  Self-Regulating  Disinfecting 
Apparatus  ; and  of  those  employing  steam,  from 
Lyon’s  Patent  Steam  Disinfector.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  it  is  important  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  the  method  of  working,  and  the  mode  of 
conveyance  to  and  fro  should  be  such  as  to  obviate 
the  risk  of  articles  which  have  been  submitted  to 
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disinfection  coming  in  contact  with  others  which 
are  infected. 

Carbolic  Acid. — Of  the  chemical  disinfectants, 
carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  host.  It  is  made  from 
coal-tar  by  what  is  called  “fractional  distillation” 
and  subsequent  purification.  It  is  really  a solid,  but 
there  is  an  official  preparation  known  as  Liquefied 
Carbolic  Acid,  which  is  made  by  the  addition  of  10 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  different  solutions  of 
carbolic  acid  kept  by  chemists  contain  anything, 
from  10  per  cent,  upwards,  and  are  sold  at  Is.  a 
pint.  The  usual  directions  are— a winoglassful  mixed 
with  half  a pint  of  warm  water  for  use  in  night- 
stools,  sinks,  and  water-closets,  and  for  wetting  the 
sheet  to  hang  over  doorways  when  there  is  infectious 
disease  in  the  house.  For  washing  walls  and  furni- 
ture a wineglassful  should  be  mixed  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  water.  Sometimes  the  substance  sold  under 
the  name  of  carbolic  acid  is  not  carbolic  acid  at 
all,  but  an  impure  tar-oil,  destitute  of  disinfectant 
properties.  The  real  carbolic  acid  has  a powerful 
and  characteristic  odour,  which  is  easily  recognised. 
Carbolic  acid  powder  is  often  sold,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  being  safer  than  the  liquid  preparations. 
Calvert’s  Carbolic  Acid  Powder  contains  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  alumina 
from  alum  works,  and  some  silica.  McDougall’s 
powder  consists  of  33  per  cent,  of  carbolate  of  lime  and 
59  per  cent,  of  sulphite  of  magnesia,  the  rest  being 
water.  For  steeping  clothes  and  general  disinfecting 
purposes  carbolic  acid  is  excellent.  For  fine  articles 
1 part  in  20  will  suffice,  while  for  coarser  materials 
one  pint  of  the  common  carbolic  acid  to  two  gallons 
of  water  is  ample.  The  powder  is  used  for  scrubbing 
floors,  disinfecting  urinals  and  water-closets,  and 
many  other  purposes,  whilst  carbolic  acid  soap  is 
well  adapted  for  disinfecting  the  hands.  The  only 
objections  to  carbolic  acid  are  that  its  odour  is  not 
very  pleasant,  and  that  it  is  a deadly  poison.  Many 
deaths  from  carbolic  acid  occur  every  year,  especially 
among  the  poor.  It  is  “ fetched”  from  the  oil-shop 
in  an  ordinary  bottle,  and  is  usually  left  without  a 
label  on  some  convenient  shelf  or  on  the  drawers. 
By-and-by  it  is  discovered  by  one  of  the  children, 
who  mistakes  it  for  gin  ; and  there  is  an  inquest. 
The  symptoms  it  pioduces  when  taken  internally 
are  marked  and  unpleasant.  There  is  usually  an 
intense  burning  sensation,  extending  from  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach ; the  mouth,  lips,  and  tongue  are 
white  and  hardened ; the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy. 
Insensibility  ensues,  the  breathing  becomes  hurriod, 
and  death  supervenes.  Dr.  Murrell,  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  “ What  to  Do  in  Cases  of  Poisoning,” 
recommends  the  administration  of  half  an  ounce  or 
more  of  Epsom  Salts  in  a pint  of  warm  water, 


followed  by  an  emetic  of  a table-spoonful  of  mustard 
powder  in  water.  The  whites  of  a dozen  eggs  should 
then  be  administered  with  half  a tumblerful  of  salad 
oil.  Brandy  and  water  will  be  needed  as  a stimulant, 
and  the  patient  should  be  wrapped  up  and  kept 
thoroughly  warm  by  hot  bricks  to  his  feet  and  other 
moans.  A table-spoonful  of  the  strong  carbolic 
usually  terminates  fatally.  The  attendance  of  a 
doctor  should  be  procured  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Condy’s  Fluid  is  a good  disinfectant,  but  it 
has  to  be  used  in  rather  large  quantities.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Condy’s  Fluid — the  crimson  (consisting 
of  permanganate  solution,  probably  about  2 per 
cent.)  and  the  green,  which  is  a solution  of  man- 
ganate  salt,  and  is  far  less  active.  When  Condy’s 
Fluid  is  used,  it  should  always  be  the  crimson, 
although  it  is  double  the  price.  A solution  of  the 
permanganate  when  exposed  to  the  air  soon  loses  its 
beautiful  purple  colour,  and  becomes  a dirty  brown, 
after  which  it  is  useless.  The  only  objection  to  the 
permanganate  is  that  it  stains  linen,  although  the  * 
stains  may  be  removed  by  steeping  the  articles,  ^ 
before  they  get  dry,  in  water  containing  an  ounce  of 
sorrel  to  the  pint.  Condy’s  Fluid  has  been  a popular 
favourite  in  the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  1 
perfectly  innocuous,  and  very  handy  for  many  pur-  *. 
poses.  In  serious  cases,  however,  and  especially  in 
epidemics,  it  will  have  to  be  used  on  a very  large 
scale,  when  its  cost  becomes  a consideration;  and 
it  is  therefore  well  to  explain  that  an  equal  fluid 
in  all  respects  can  be  prepared  at  a much  cheaper 
rate.  The  Condy  usually  costs  from  8d.  to  9d.  a 
bottle.  An  ounce  of  potassium  permanganate  can  be  j 
obtained  for  3d.,  and  by  dissolving  this  in  a quart  of 
water,  double  the  quantity  is  obtained  for  about  a 
third  of  the  cost,  of  a very  much  stronger  fluid  of 
precisely  similar  action.  A pound  of  the  perman- 
ganate, costing  two  shillings,  will  make  four  or  five 
gallons  of  this  much  stronger  fluid,  which  will  bear 
double  the  amount  of  dilution  for  actual  use.  'This 
class  of  disinfectant  is  so  useful  in  freshening  the 
atmosphere  as  well  as  disinfecting  clothes,  that  its 
cheapness  when  home-made  is  useful  to  know. 

Charcoal,  made  by  burning  wood  or  the  bones 
of  animals  with  a limited  supply  of  air,  is  both  a 
deodoriser,  and  a fair  disinfectant  in  a way ; that  is, 
it  destroys  smells  by  absorbing  the  gases  on  which 
they  depend.  Probably  it  acts  like  a sponge,  and  ab- 
sorbs, not  only  the  impure  gases,  but  at  the  same  time  ■» 
oxygen  from  the  air,  which  decomposes  them.  Char- 
coal is  readily  procurable,  and  is  cheap  enough  ; but 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  volatile.  The  smell 
must  go  to  it ; it  cannot  go  to  the  smell,  nor  can  »t 
penetrate  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  a room,  as  s 
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disinfectant  ought  to  do.  It  is  useful  for  certain  pur- 
poses,  as,  for  example,  spreading  on  a tray  over  the 
opening  of  drains ; but  its  utility  is  limited.  It  can- 
not absorb  an  unlimited  amount  of  bad  gas,  and 
after  a time  it  must  be  removed,  or  it  may  be  purified 
by  heating  it  in  an  oven. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas,  made  by  burning 
flowers  of  sulphur  or  common  stick  sulphur,  is 
very  useful  as  a disinfectant;  it  is  always  avail- 
able, and  is  wonderfully  efficacious.  A house  or  a 
room  may  be  filled  with  the  gas,  so  that  every  article 
in  it  is  subject  to  its  influence.  It  quickly  rusts 
brass  and  iron- work,  and  tarnishes  picture-frames; 
but  this  can  readily  be 
guarded  against. 

Chloride  of  Lime  is 

a good  and  cheap  disin- 
fectant, especially  useful 
for  urinals  and  drains.  It 
costs  4d.  a pound,  or  a 7-lb. 
jar  may  be  obtained  for 
2s.  6d. — the  right  strength 
for  utensils,  sinks,  and 
closets,  being  a pound  to 
the  gallon.  For  steeping 
linen,  an  ounce  to  the  gal- 
lon is  quite  strong  enough, 
and  even  in  this  weak 
solution  it  must  not  be  left  long.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  odour  is  especially  pleasant,  but  many  people 
do  not  dislike  the  smell ; it  acts  by  giving  off 
chlorine  gas,  which  quickly  destroys  germs  of  all 
kinds.  Otherwise  chloride  of  lime  is  not  used  in  solu- 
tion, but  is  thrown  down  freely  as  a powder  where 
required. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  green  copperas,  is  a cheap 
and  efficient  disinfectant,  costing  only  4d.  a pound,  but 
it  is  not  much  used.  The  right  strength  for  ordinary 
disinfecting  purposes  is  a pound  to  the  gallon.  A 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
lis  sold  under  the  name  of  Larnande’s  Mixture. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  forms  the  basis  of  Burnett’s 
Disinfecting  Fluid,  which  contains  twenty-five  grains 
in  a drachm.  It  costs  8d.  a pint,  and  the  strength 
Ifor  general  use  is  about  a wineglassful  to  two  and  a 
half  quarts  of  water.  It  is  poisonous,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a powerful  disinfectant  and  deodoriser.  If 
swallowed,  it  will  givo  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms  : 
there  will  be  corrosion  of  the  lips  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  pain  and  incessant  vomiting, 
Acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  followod  in  all  probability  by  paralysis 


of  the  muscles,  coma,  and  death.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  give  carbonate  of  potassium  or  carbonate  of 
sodium  in  large  quantities,  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
In  case  of  emergency,  common  washing  soda  will  do 
as  woll  as  anything.  Milk  and  eggs  should  be  given 
freely  with  water,  and  this  should  be  followed  by 
several  cups  of  very  strong  tea. 

Thymol  is  a comparatively  new  antiseptic ; it  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  several  aromatic  plants, 
and  has  come  largely  into  use  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  odour.  It  is  generally  sold  in  crystals, 
which  are  freely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  very  active, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  oart  in  five  or  six  thousand  is 

sufficiently  strong  for  or- 
dinary purposes. 

Sanitas  is  a disinfectant 
made  by  the  action  of  super- 
heated steam  on  turpentine. 
It  is  largely  used  on  board 
ship,  and  is  popular  on 
account  of  it's  pleasant 
odour.  It  may  be  obtained 
for  8d.  a pint  bottle,  or  in 
glass  jars  at  4s.  9d.  a gal- 
lon, which  is  cheaper  than 
Condy’s  Fluid.  Powder  is 
sold  for  Is.  a tin.  The  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  is  not 
very  powerful,  and  must  be  used  in  large  quantities. 

Creolin. — A substance  known  as  creolin  is  sold 
under  the  title  of  “ Jeyes’  Perfect  Purifier.”  It  is 
claimed  for  it  that  it  is  cheap,  that  it  is  not  poisonous, 
while  yet  it  is  more  active  as  a germicide  than  car- 
bolic acid.  In  addition  to  the  creolin  liquid,  there  are 
two  creolin  disinfecting  powders  and  a creolin  soap. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  (perehloride  of  mercury) 
is  one  of  our  best  and  most  powerful  disinfectants, 
but  the  great  objection  to  its  general  employment  is 
that  it  is  so  actively  poisonous.  Were  it  not  for  that, 
it  would  soon  supersede  nearly  all  other  agents  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  It  should  only  be  used 
under  professional,  or  at  least  educated  superinten- 
dence. 

Use  of  Disinfectants.— We  have  mentioned  a 
number  of  disinfectants,  but  it  will  be  understood 
that,  as  a rule,  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  more- 
than  one  at  a time.  Carbolic  acid  and  sulphurous- 
acid  gas  go  well  together,  but  they  must  not  be  used 
with  Condy’s  Fluid  or  chloride  of  lime. 

A good  method  of  effectually  disinfecting  a room 
is  by  the  use  of  “carbon  cones,”  manufactured  by 


Fig.  2. 

Carbon  Cones. 
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tho  Chemical  Carbon  Company.  The  general  con- 
struction of  these  cones  will  be  gathered  from  the 
accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  1 and  2).  The 
cones  are  made  of  pure  carbon  combined  with  an 
oxidising  substance,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the  cone 
there  is  a glass  flask,  closed  with  a plug  which  melts 
at  a low  temperature,  and  containing  the  substance 
to  be  volatilised.  In  Fig.  1 a portion  of  the  cone  has 
been  removed  to  show  the  flask,  whilst  in  Fig.  2 the 
carbon  is  represented  as  smouldering  away  from  the 
top  downwards.  The  amount  of  heat  given  off  by 
the  burning  cone  is  very  great,  and  the  drug  in  the 
flask  is  quickly  volatilised  and  diffused  through  the 
room.  A great  number  of  substances  can  be  used  in 
this  way,  the  list  including  car- 
bolic acid,  sulphurous  acid,  chlo- 
rine, creasote,  iodine,  thymol, 
perchloride  of  mercury,  eucalyp- 
tus, pure  terebene,  pinol,  and 
other  drugs.  The  carbolic  acid 
cones  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
disinfect  a room  containing  1,000 
cubic  feet ; whilst  the  iodine  cones 
are  equally  effectual.  A special 
11  germicide  cone,”  containing 
corrosive  sublimate  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  supplied  to 
medical  sanitary  officers  and 
other  medical  men  only. 

Scen  ts  are  useless  as  disinfectants. 

They  aro  very  often  used  in  a sick- 
room to  get  rid  of  a “ close  stuffy 
smell,”  but  the  latter  should  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  ventilation  is  defective,  and  that  more 
fresh  air  is  required.  When  an  aerial  disinfectant 
must  be  used,  “ pinol  ” is  the  best.  It  is  made  from 
the  Pumilio  pine,  and  is  a clear  colourless  fluid, 
having  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  used  with  an 
atomiser  (Fig.  3),  which  diffuses  it  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  spray.  A very  refreshing  application  in  the 
sick-room  is  “ Florida  Water,”  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  possesses  any  very  actively  antiseptic 
properties. 

Tho  best  method  of  treating  infected  linen  and 
infectious  excreta  in  the  sick-room  demands  con- 
sideration. Linen  may  be  freed  from  infection  by 
thoroughly  boiling  it ; but  usually  it  cannot  be  boiled 
at  once,  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  should  be  put  in  a 
bath  or  other  receptacle  containing  some  antiseptic 
fluid,  such  as  a one-in-a-thousand  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  a one-in-fifty  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
But  these  substances,  as  already  stated,  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  poisonous,  and  by  many  a solu- 
tion of  thymol — the  strength  of  which  may  be  one  in 
five  thousand — is  preferred.  Bods,  bolsters,  pillows, 


cleaned  and  purified  by  high-pressure  steam.  The 
cost  of  disinfecting  any  article  in  London  may  be 
learnt  from  Messrs.  Armfield  and  Sons,  15,  Lower 
Belgrave  Street,  London,  S.W.,  who  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  Disinfecting  ovens 
will  also  bo  found  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
various  vestries,  but  these,  as  a rule,  are  rude  in  con- 
struction, and  are  intended  only  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  The  following  list  of  some  of  the  places  in  or 
near  London  where  disinfecting  ovens  have  been 
erected  may  prove  useful  in  case  of  emergency  : — 
Chelsea — Alpha  Place  and  Lots  Road. 

Deptford — Knott  Street,  Deptford. 

Fulham — Chancellor’s  Road,  Hammersmith. 

Greenwich  — Parish  Wharf, 
Chester  Street. 

Hackney — Homerton  Bridge, 
ft  Homerton. 

^ Lambeth— Parish  Wharf,  Bel- 

vedere Road. 

Lewisham  — Stone  Yard, 
Beckenham  Road,  Penge, 

Limehouse  — Dorset  Street, 
Commercial  Road  East. 

Plumstead  — Woodstock 
Road,  Burnt  Ash. 

St.  Marylebone — Stone  Yard, 
Capland  Street,  Lisson  Grove. 


Tig.  3.— Atomiser. 


Disinfection  after  Conta- 
gious Disease. — Whenacaseof 
infectious  illness  has  occurred  in  a 
house — scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  for  example — it 
is  essential  that  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  patient 
and  his  attendants  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 
There  are  firms  in  most  of  our  large  cities  who  make 
a speciality  of  this  work,  and  whose  addresses  can  be 
obtained  from  the  doctor,  or  at  all  events  from  the 
sanitary  inspector ; but  it  may  be  earned  out 
even  by  those  who  have  had  little  previous  experi- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  the  carpets,  bedclothes,  and 
other  articles  used  by  the  patient  should  be  removed 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  hot-air  process.  The  drawers 
should  be  emptied,  and  every  chest  and  cupboard 
should  be  opened,  so  as  to  expose  the  contents  to  tho 
action  of  the  disinfectant.  The  fender,  fireirons, 
and  other  metallic  articles  should  be  removed, 
washed  in  a strong  disinfecting  solution,  and  then 
scoured. 

The  windows  should  now  all  be  closed,  and  the 
cracks  carefully  pasted  up.  I lowers  of  sulphur . from 
half  a pound  to  a pound,  are  then  placed  in  an  iron 
basin  or  old  kettle-lid,  or  some  similar  receptacle, 
which,  in  case  of  accident,  should  be  supported  on  a 
pair  of  tongs  placed  lengthwise  over  a bucket's 


five  thousand— is  preferred.  Bods,  bolsters,  pillows,  pan  ui  — •» “ “ . * 

eider-down  quilts,  and  mattresses  will  have  to  be  water.  When  all  is  ready,  a little  spirit  I 
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over  the  sulphur,  or,  bettor  still,  a live  coal  is  dropped 
on  the  top  of  it.  The  door  is  closely  shut,  and  the 
room  is  left  for  fully  twelve  hours,  so  that  every 
crack  and  ere  vice  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  fumes.  The  doors  and  windows  are  then  opened, 
and  left  wide  open  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  time  the  walls  are  stripped  of  their  paper,  and 
the  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  process  of  disinfection  must  extend  not  only 
to  the  room  itself,  but  to  every  article  which  has 
been  in  use  at  any  time  during  the  illness.  Articles 
of  trivial  value  had  better  be  burnt,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  risk  to  a minimum,  and  this  precaution 
applies  especially  to  books  and  papers  of  all  kinds. 
If  these  precautions  are  neglected,  the  disease  will 
probably  break  out  again  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
the  whole  process  will  have  to  be  repeated. 

In  a recent  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Paris,  a 
code  of  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  was  prescribed  by  M.  Quentin,  le 
Direeteur  de  V Administration  Generate  de  V Assistance 
Fubliqiic,  for  the  use  of  hospital  officials.  It  was 
01  deled  that  All  matter  destined  to  be  thrown 
into  privies,  water-closets,  or  drains  should  be  mixed 
with  a solution  of  zinc  of  the  strength  of  thirty 
gi amines  to  the  litre  (about  one  ounce  to  thirty-five 
of  water).  The  solution  to  be  kept  near  the  closets 
in  large  earthenware  jars  or  in  wide-mouthed  jugs, 
from  which  the  necessary  quantity  for  each  vessel 
might  be  taken  with  a ladle.  Each  vessel,  when 
emptied,  to  be  washed  with  some  of  the  solution,  and 
afterwards  with  water,  in  order  to  clean  it  and  re- 
move any  excess  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Urine  bottles 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  disinfecting 
solution  to  be  labelled,  Disinfecting  Solution  of 
Chloride  of  Zinc — Poison,  and  nurses  to  be  warned 
that  it  was  both  poisonous  and  caustic.” 

Some  years  ago  the  National  Board  of  Health  of 
the  United  States,  in  Hew  of  the  prevalence  of 
yellow-fever,  issued  a circular  embodying  instruc- 
tions for  disinfection.  They  recommended  for  the 
disinfection  of  stools  and  water-closets,  sulphate  of 
iion  (copperas)  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion 
of  1 ^ lbs.  to  the  gallon ; and  for  clothing  and  bed- 
linen,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  common  salt  dissolved 
together  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  each  to 
the  gallon.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  towels, 
clothing,  and  bed-linen  on  removal  from  the  patient] 
and  before  being  taken  from  the  room,  should  be 
placed  in  a pail  of  zinc  solution— boiling  hot,  if 
possible.  All  discharges  should  either  bo  received 
into  vessels  containing  copperas  solution  or  should  be 
immediately  covered  with  it. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Wilson,  in  an  admirably  practical 
leaflet  on  “Disinfectants,  and  How  to  Use  Them,” 
gives  the  following  concise  directions  for  the  pre- 


vention of  the  spread  of  small-pox,  scarlet-fever, 
diphtheria,  and  other  infectious  diseases : — 

“1.  Separate  the  sick,  without  delay,  from  the  rest 
of  the  household — by  removal  where  possible,  or  by 
complete  isolation  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  a 
sheet  well  wetted  with  disinfectant  hung  outside  the 
bedroom  door. 

“ 2.  The  room  selected  should  be  light  and  airy, 
with  a fireplace. 

“ 3.  Remove  at  once  all  furniture  that  can  be 
spared,  and  anything  that  may  harbour  dust,  dirt, 
or  infection. 

“4.  Give  strict  orders  that  no  communication  be 
held  with  the  sick-room  except  through  the  nurse  or 
some  authorised  person  who  has  had  the  disease. 

“5.  Examine  house -drains  and  water-closets, 
sinks,  dust-bins,  and  any  possible  sources  of  nuis- 
ance ; remedy  defects  and  disinfect  freely.  In  times 
of  epidemic  the  sewers  should  be  disinfected. 

“ 6.  Look  to  sources  of  water-supply — house  cis- 
terns, water-butts,  pumps,  &c. — for  impurities,  and 
contamination  by  sewage.  Water  which  is  clear  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste  may  still  be  charged  with  sewer 
poison. 

(.  When  sickness  is  come  to  an  end,  disinfect 
the  room  and  all  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
invalid. 

“ 8.  The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  fever 
are  infectious,  and  should  be  carefully  isolated. 
They  should  be  buried  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

“ 9-  Children  living  in  an  infected  house  should 
not  attend  schools  or  visit  other  houses. 

“ 10.  Persons  recovering  from  scarlatina  should  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  mix  with  their  fellows 
until  several  baths  have  been  taken,  and  the  peeling 
is  completed.” 

It  is  a penal  offence  to  knowingly  expose  any 
person  to  the  infection  of  fevers,  and  "landlords  and 
lodging-house  keepers  are  liable  for  any  loss  or 
expense  which  may  be  incurred  through  then  negli- 
gence. By  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  it  is  enacted  that— “ Any  person  who  know- 
ingly lets  for  hire  any  house,  room,  or  part  of  a 
house  in  which  any  person  has  been  suffering  from 
any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  without  having 
such  room  or  part  of  a house,  and  all  articles  therein 
liable  to  retain  infection,  disinfected  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a legally  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £20.” 

It  is  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  keeper  of  an  inn  shall  be  deemed  to  let  for  hire 
part  of  a house  to  any  person  admitted  as  a guest 
into  such  inn. 

It  is  further  enacted  that — “ Any  person  letting 
for  hire,  or  showing  for  purpose  of  hire,  any  house 
oi  part  of  a house,  who  on  being  questioned  by  any 
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person  negotiating  for  the  hiro  of  such  house  or  part 
of  a house  as  to  the  fact  of  there  being,  or  within  six 
weeks  previously  having  been  therein,  any  person 
suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder, 
knowingly  makes  a false  answer  to  such  question, 
shall  he  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  or  to  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  a period  not  exceeding  one 
month.” 

This  section  meets  the  case  of  seaside  lodging- 
house  keepers  who  keep  secret  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  a case  of  infectious  disease  in  the  house, 
and  too  often  let  their  rooms  to  some  unsuspecting 
person,  with  disastrous  results.  Before  taking  rooms 
it  is  as  well  to  put  the  question  definitely,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

Other  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  infectious  diseases  are  as  follow: 

“ Any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  in- 
fectious disorder  who  wilfully  exposes  himself  in  any 
street,  public  place,  shop,  inn,  or  public  conveyance, 
or  enters  any  public  conveyance  without  previously 
notifying  to  the  owner,  conductor,  or  driver  thereof 
that  he  is  so  suffering ; or,  being  in  charge  of  any 
person  so  suffering,  so  exposes  such  sufferer ; or 
gives,  lends,  sells,  transmits,  or  exposes,  without 
previous  disinfection,  any  bedding,  clothing,  rags,  or 
other  things  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection 
from  any  such  disorder,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £5.” 

“ Every  owner  or  driver  of  a public  conveyance 
shall  immediately  provide  for  the  disinfection  of 
such  conveyance  after  it  has,  to  his  knowledge,  con- 
veyed any  person  so  suffering  from  a dangerous 
infectious  disorder ; and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5.” 

The  regulations  respecting  the  Compulsory  Notifi- 
cation of  Infectious  Diseases  are  deserving  of  careful 
study.  The  reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  making 
known  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  in  a house 
to  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  are  based  on  the  danger 


to  the  community  which  results  from  the  secrecy 
often  maintained  in  such  matters.  There  are  now 
forty-five  towns  in  this  country  in  which  this  notifi- 
cation has  been  made  compulsory. 

In  most  towns  the  duty  of  giving  notice  is  shared 
equally  by  the  occupier  of  the  house  and  the  doctor 
in  attendance.  The  fine  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  section  is  from  two  to  five 
pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  ten  pounds  for  the 
second,  besides  other  minor  inconveniences.  In  the 
Port  of  London,  extending  from  Teddington  Lock  to 
just  below  the  Nore  Lightship,  and  including  all 
docks,  basins,  and  creeks,  every  case  of  infectious 
disease  must  be  reported  within  two  hours,  under  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds.  To  prevent  any  miscon- 
ception, it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  term 
“ infectious  diseases  ” means  and  includes  small-pox, 
cholera,  typhus ; typhoid,  scarlet,  relapsing,  con- 
tinued, and  puerperal  fevers ; scarlatina  (which  is 
the  same  as  scarlet-fever),  diphtheria,  and  such  other 
diseases  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  declared  to 
be  infectious.  The  information  must  be  given  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority  at  his  office. 

When  a patient  dies  of  an  infectious  disease,  such 
as  small-pox  or  scarlet-fever,  the  body  should  be 
washed  with  a solution  of  thymol  or  carbolic  acid, 
or,  better  still,  wrapped  in  a sheet  saturated  with 
some  disinfectant.  A thick  layer  of  carbolic  acid 
powder  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffin, 
which  should  be  screwed  down  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Burial  in  these  cases  should  not  be 
postponed,  but  should  take  place  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  This  may  seem  a harsh  measure, 
but  there  is  a duty  towards  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead.  The  linen  worn  by  the  patient  at  the  time  of 
death  may  be  buried  with  him,  or  may  be  burnt,  if 
this  can  be  done  without  creating  a nuisance.  In 
Country  districts  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  saturate  the 
bedding  with  carbolic  acid  or  quick-lime,  and  bury 
it  as  deeply  as  possible  in  a field  or  garden. 


DANCES  AND  EVENING  PARTIES. 


So  long  as  there  are  young  people  in  the  world,  so 
long  probably  will  there  be  balls  and  evening  parties. 
Sober  people  may  talk  of  the  absurdity  of  spending 
hours  in  whirling  round  a room ; doctors  may  tell  of 
the  dangers  to  health  from  heated  atmosphere,  late 
suppers,  and  late  hours ; but  young  people  still  con- 
tinue, and  probably  always  will  continue,  to  go  with 
light  hearts  and  overflowing  spirits  to  their  dances 
and  balls. 


Yet  the  “ talking  ” has  produced  its  effect,  and 
in  certain  circles,  at  any  rate,  late  hours  and  late 
suppers  are  partially  done  away  with.  Cinderella 
Dances,  at  which  every  guest  is  expected  to  depart 
before  the  magic  hour  of  midnight,  are  much  more 
popular  than  they  were;  and  what  is  known  as  the 
“ sit-down  ” supper  is  by  no  means  the  invariable 
rule. 

To  some  people,  and  especially  to  certain  heads  of 
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families,  the  word  “ ball  ” is  only  another  term  for 
upset,  discomfort,  and  expense  ; and  certainly  a hall 
is  by  fur  the  most  expensive  form  of  entertainment. 
By  a hall,  however,  most  people  mean  an  entertain- 
ment at  which  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
fifty  people,  or  more,  are  present,  and  for  which 
attendants,  decorations,  and,  in  many  cases,  even 
the  rooms  are  hired.  Of  balls  of  this  kind 
nothing  will  he  said  here.  Where  everything  is 
hired,  no  contriving,  no  hints,  and  few  directions  are 
required.  If  there  is  no  lack  of  money,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain  a large  room,  a good  band, 
elaborate  supper,  and  perfectly  smooth  floor.  Given 
all  these,  with  good  dancers,  and  the  ball  is  almost 
certain  to  he  a success.  Suggestions  concerning  the 
arrangements  would  therefore  be  superfluous. 

When,  however,  means  are  less  abundant,  and 
assistance  less  easily  obtained,  to  give  a “ dance  ” (as 
a small  hall  in  a moderate-sized  house  is  usually 
called)  is  not  altogether  the  straightforward,  simple 
affair  which  inexperienced  persons  would  imagine  it 
to  he.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  mistress 
of  a household  who  is  called  on  by  the  young  people 
of  her  family  to  have  such  an  entertainment,  may 
find  a few  hints  concerning  the  arrangements  which 
will  he  necessary  very  acceptable.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  an  one,  therefore,  we  will  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done  when  a dance  is  to  be  given  by 
people  of  moderate  means  living  in  a moderate-sized 
house,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  affair  a success, 
without  spending  a large  sum  of  money  or  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  trouble  upon  it. 

The  Company.  — The  first  question  which 
arises,  when  it  has  been  decided  that  a dance  is 
to  be  given,  and  when  the  date  has  been  fixed,  is 
usually  the  question  of  numbers.  Where  rooms  are 
not  very  large,  a great  number  of  people  cannot 
be  asked  at  the  same  time ; the  size  of  the  rooms 
therefore,  and  the  space  at  command,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  fixing  the  number  of  invitations  to  be 
issued.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  at  a dance  than 
a crowded  room  ; there  is  no  enjoyment  for  any  one 
where  the  couples  follow  one  another  so  closely  that 
there  is  no  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  gentlemen 
need  to  guide  their  partners  most  carefully  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  a catastrophe.  It  is  far  better  to  give 
two  small  dances,  inviting  different  people  to  each, 
than  to  have  a crowd. 

Some  iron-framed  housekeepers  recommend  that 
two  dances  should  be  given  on  succeeding  nights, 
while  the  rooms  aro  still  upset  from  their  usual 
arrangement;  but  this  is  a plan  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  doubtful,  for,  though  the  rooms  would  be 
ready,  the  hostess  probably  would  not.  If  she,  too, 

De  of  the  iron-framed  sort,  she  may  try  it.  •.  but  in 


most  cases  sho  would  be  far  too  tired  on  the  second 
night  to  perform  her  duties  properly. 

The  best  way  to  preserve  a room  from  being  over- 
crowded is  to  fix  beforehand  the  number  of  guests 
to  be  invited,  and,  in  sending  out  the  invitations,  to 
refrain  from  inviting  the  full  number  which  the 
room  would  hold.  There  is  always  the  possibility  in 
these  days  that  one  of  the  invited  guests  will  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  with  her  a friend  who  is  visiting 
in  her  home  ; and  if  one  or  two  requests  of  this  kind 
are  made,  the  number  of  dancers  may  be  unexpectedly 
and  inconveniently  increased.  The  liability  to  addi- 
tions in  this  way  is  so  much  a matter  of  course,  that 
hosts  and  hostesses  ought  to  be  prepared  for  them. 
If  they  are  not,  their  carefully  thought-out  calcula- 
tions may  be  all  at  fault. 

Invitations  to  a dance  should  be  sent  out  a month 
or  three  weeks  beforehand,  although,  if  the  dance  is 
a small  one,  a fortnight’s  notice  would  probably  be 
considered  sufficient.  A list  of  those  invited  should 
be  kept,  and,  as  the  answers  are  received,  the  names 
of  those  unable  to  accept  should  be  struck  out,  and 
other  friends  should  be  invited  to  fill  up  their  places. 
The  fact  that  hostesses  very  often  find  it  necessary 
to  make  up  their  lists  in  this  way  should  always 
be  remembered  by  those  who  receive  invitations, 
leading  them  to  accept  or  decline  as  speedily  as 
possible,  so  that  there  may  be  time  for  alterations  to 
be  made.  In  making  up  her  list  of  guests  to  be  in- 
vited, a hostess  would  be  wise  to  ask,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  of  her  friends  who  dance  well.  Girls, 
for  the  most  part,  dance  at  any  rate  tolerably,  but 
dancing  gentlemen  are  more  difficult  to  find. 

An  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ought,  of 
eourse,  to  be  invited,  and,  if  this  is  impossible,  it 
is  far  better  for  the  number  of  gentlemen  to  exceed 
that  of  the  ladies  than  vice  versa..  Unfortunately,  all 
hostesses  know  how  difficult  this  is  to  secure  some- 
times ; but  a preponderance  of  ladies  is  so  un- 
pleasant for  everybody  that  all  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  avoid  it. 

The  Dancing-Room. — The  largest  room  in 
the  house  must  be  arranged  as  the  dancing-room; 
and,  if  it  is  not  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  well  to 
ascertain  beforehand  if  it  is  perfectly  strong  and 
safe,  and  will  bear  the  extra  strain  which  is  to  bo 
put  upon  it.  Town  houses,  London  ones  especially, 
are  not  always  built  for  dancing ; and  it  is  well  to 
think  of  this  before  harm  is  done. 

Should  there  be  a choice  of  rooms,  the  shapes  of 
the  different  rooms  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  deciding  upon  the  ball-room.  A squaro 
room  is  far  better  than  a long,  narrow  room;  and  a 
room  with  recesses,  though  prettier  for  every-day 
life,  is  not  so  convenient  for  dancing  as  is  a straight 
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room.  In  some  houses,  whore  there  are  two  rooms 
leading  out  of  the  hall  close  together,  it  is  possible 
to  have  dancing  in  both.  The  difficulty  in  this  caso 
is  to  place  the  musicians  so  that  they  shall  be  heard 
in  both  rooms.  If,  however,  tho  hall  is  of  a fair  size, 
this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  arranging  the 
piano,  &c.,  in  a comor  of  it,  and  hiding  the  entrance 
to  tho  house  by  covering  tho  street-door  with  a thick 
curtain.  If  the  hall  is  small,  consisting  only  of  a 
passage,  this  is  of  course  impossible. 

The  room  having  been  decided  upon,  it  should,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  dance  is  to  be 
given — if  not  still  earlier — be  completely  cleared  of 
furniture  of  every  description.  Nothing  but  the 
piano — if  that  is  to  stand  in  the  room — and  perhaps 
a few  rout-seats,  should  be  left  in  the  apartment. 
The  piano  must  be  put  in  the  corner  where  it  will  be 
least  in  the  way  of  the  dancers,  and  the  rout-seats 
also  in  places  where  they  will  be  unlikely  to  cause 
inconvenience. 

The  Floor. — The  floor  is  a most  important  detail 
in  connection  with  a dance,  and  it  will  require  con- 
sideration and  forethought  ; for  on  its  excellence 
must  depend  to  some  extent  the  success  of  the 
dance.  If  the  floor  is  rough,  too  hard,  sticky,  or 
slippery,  it  is  impossible  for  dancing  to  be  enjoy- 
able. When  dances  take  place  in  private  houses, 
the  floor  is  very  often  the  great  drawback  to  success, 
and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  if 
things  are  well  managed. 

A carpet  pure  and  simple  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  for  a dance ; it  is  too  rough ; and  no  matter 
how  well  swept  it  is,  unless  absolutely  new  the  dust 
must  rise,  and  the  ladies’  dresses  will  be  spoilt. 

If  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  take  up  the  carpet,  a 
drugget  must  be  stretched  very  tightly  over  it.  If 
this  is  well  done,  the  result  is  most  satisfactory,  for 
the  drugget  makes  the  floor  quite  sufficiently  slippery, 
and  tho  carpet  underneath  makes  it  soft.  The 
drugget  must,  however,  be  very  tightly  stretched 
or  it  is  of  no  use.  Another  method  which  can  be 
recommended  is  to  take  up  the  carpet,  and  then 
to  stretch  the  drugget  very  tightly  over  the  bare 
boards.  Tho  floor  then  will  be  fairly  satisfactory, 
though  rather  hard  for  dancing,  and  the  ladies  will 
probably  find  it  very  tiring  for  their  thinly-shod 
feet.  A hard  floor  makes  the  feet  of  the  dancers 
ache  very  quickly ; and  where  it  exists,  the  dance 
will  be  found  after  a time  to  become  less  spirited 
without  any  apparent  cause — the  true  cause  being 
that  the  feet  of  the  dancers  have  become  quickly 
tired,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  floor. 

A polished  floor  is  perhaps  tho  easiest  and  the 
most  pleasant  to  dance  upon.  The  luxury  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight. 


Of  late  years  it  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  to 
stain  tho  floors  of  sitting-rooms  and  spread  rugs 
over  them,  instead  of  laying  a carpet  upon  them.  If 
this  is  the  o-ase,  and  the  floor  is  already  stained,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  polish  the  boards  with  bees- 
wax. There  are  various  ways  of  polishing  boards 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  use  one  of  the  weighted 
brooms  which  are  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
this  to  work  the  beeswax  into  the  boards,  always 
remembering  that  the  less  beeswax  and  the  more 
hard  work  used,  the  better.  If  there  is  too  much 
beeswax  the  floor  is  sure  to  be  sticky,  and  no  lady 
is  pleased  if,  when  she  begins  to  dance,  the  floor  is 
so  sticky  that  she  leaves  her  slipper  behind  her  ; or  if, 
when  she  reaches  home  late  in  the  evening  or  early 
in  the  morning,  she  discovers  that  those  same  slippers 
are  ruined,  and  pieces  of  the  beeswax  still  cling  to 
the  soles. 

A floor  must  be  made  even  before  the  beeswax  is 
rubbed  upon  it.  Any  little  roughness  or  unevenness 
must  be  plahed  away  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
polish  it.  If  powdered  French  chalk  is  sprinkled  over 
the  floor,  and  if  afterwards  the  broom,  covered  with 
a piece  of  thick  baize,  is  rubbed  over  it  a second 
time,  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  remembered  when 
polishing  a floor  in  this  way.  The  chalk  will  cause 
a dust  to  rise,  and  on  this  account  the  sprinkling 
and  rubbing  processes  must  be  carried  out  early  in 
the  day  to  allow  time  for  the  dust  to  settle  and  to  be 
removed. 

Another  method  of  polishing  a floor  is  to  put  tho 
beeswax  in  boiling  water,  in  which  wood-ash  has 
been  previously  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  this  is  done,  a handful  of  wood-ash  should  bo 
allowed  for  each  quart  of  water,  and  the  wood-ash, 
tied  up  tightly,  should  be  placed  in  the  water  and 
boiled  in  it  for  a quarter  of  an  horn-.  Then  after 
it  is  taken  out,  pieces  of  beeswax  should  be  put  in 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  water  and 
beeswax  must  then  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
preparation  may  be  spread  over  the  floor  with  a 
brush,  and  when  dry  polished  with  a hard  scrubbing- 
brush. 

It  is  possible  to  turn  an  unstained  floor  into  a very 
good  dancing-floor,  by  rubbing  it  well  with  the  flat 
side  of  a wax-candle  which  has  been  split  in  half. 
A floor  thus  prepared  may  easily  be  made  slippery 
by  sliding  on  it  afterwards.  Of  course  the  floor 
must  be  well  washed  before  anything  is  done  to  it. 
Most  householders,  howover,  will  find  the  “ drugget 
plan  ” the  easiest  and  the  best  which  can  bo  adopted, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  the  most 
satisfactory  for  tho  dancers  ; for  though  a drugget  is 
not  quite  so  slippery  as  a polished  floor,  it  is  less 
fatiguing. 
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The  Music. — As  a certain  amount  of  the  success 
of  the  dance  depends  upon  the  door,  so  to  a greater 
extent  will  it  depend  upon  the  music.  If  the  rooms 
are  not  very  large  a piano  will  furnish  sufficient  music, 
but  the  piano  must  be  played  well,  and  by  some  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  play  dance  music.  It  is  always 
best  to  hire  a professional  to  do  work  of  this  sort, 
and  not  to  trust  it  to  amateurs.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, a second  performer  must  be  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  the  player  at  one  period  of  the  evening,  in 
order  to  allow  him  or  her  to  obtain  refreshment.  It 
is  always  an  advantage  also  to  have  a second  instru- 
ment to  strengthen  the  piano,  as  well  as  a second 
performer,  and  in  large  rooms  this  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  nothing  gives  so 
much  spirit  to  the  dancers  as  a violin,  if  fairly  well 
played.  No  other  instrument  yet  made  can  ap- 
proach this  for  infusing  magic  life  into  the  feet  of 
the  company.  A piano  and  violin  do  very  well 
indeed  for  the  smaller  class  of  assemblages,  and  are 
not  expensive ; for  a very  large  room  it  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  engage  the  combination  so  well  known 
as  a quadrille  band. 

Decoration. — Although  the  room  is  cleared 
entirely  of  furniture,  it  need  not  on  that  account 
look  ugly.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
decorations  to  make  it  look  bright  and  attractive. 
All  the  doors  should  be  taken  off  their  hinges  and 
carried  away,  their  place  being  taken  by  pretty 
curtains.  These  should  be  light,  made  of  some  kind 
of  muslin,  and  should  be  draped  back  to  allow  per- 
fectly free  passage  in  and  out  of  the  room. 

If  there  is  a fender,  this  also  must  be  taken  away, 
and  the  fireplace  decorated  with  plants  or  flowers. 
The  fireplace  and  mantel-piece  of  dancing-rooms 
are  often  made  to  look  very  charming.  The  orna- 
ments may  be  removed,  and  in  their  place  moss  and 
flowers  may  be  arranged  to  look  like  a bank  of 
flowers.  It  is  wonderful  how  few  flowers  are  needed 
for  this  kind  of  decoration,  a few  bright  ones  placed 
among  the  moss  and  leaves  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.  Small  ferns  in  pots  may  be  used  most  suc- 
cessfully for  the  mantel-piece,  and  will  last  a long 
time.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  filling  the  fireplace 
with  plants,  that  nothing  must  be  so  placed  that  it 
can  bo  easily  disturbed.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies 
will  brush  past  a great  many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  and  will  catch  and  misplace  anything 
which  is  not  in  a firm  position. 

Many  people  hire  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms  on  occasions  like  this  ; but  this  plan  is  usually 
very  unsatisfactory.  There  is  always  the  danger  of 
a branch  of  a fern  or  a stem  of  a palm  being  broken, 
and  then  the  plant  has  to  be  purchased,  and  this 


leads  to  unexpected  exponse.  It  is  better,  and  on 
the  whole  not  more  expensive,  to  buy  the  plants  and 
ferns  outright.  Florists  do  not  care  to  lend  good- 
plants  on  hire,  and  as  a rule  charge  for  hire  almost 
as  much  as  the  plants  themselves  cost.  Intending- 
hostesses  who  have  tried  both  hiring  and  buying 
must  have  found  how  much  better  it  is  to  buy  plants- 
than  it  is  to  hire  them 

If  the  room  chosen  for  the  entertainment  is  large, 
or  has  recesses  which  would  not  be  used  for  dancing, 
the  corners  and  recesses  might  also  be  filled  with 
plants.  As  a rule,  however,  space  in  a ball-room  is- 
most  valuable,  and  cannot  be  spared  for  decoration. 
Baskets  made  of  wire  and  filled  with  ferns  look  very 
pretty  hung  in  the  rooms  in  front  of  the  windows,  or 
over  the  doors.  Wreaths  of  evergreens,  if  the  dance 
is  given  near  Christmas-time,  may  help  to  decorate 
the  room ; and  fastened  round  the  doorways,  and 
over  any  arches  there  may  be,  they  will  look  most 
elective. 

Coloured  fans,  grasses,  draperies  of  every  kind,  any- 
thing which  is  novel  and  pretty,  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  decoration.  All  that  need  be  remembered 
in  arranging  these  details  is  that  everything  must  be- 
fastened  very  securely ; and  no  space  must  be  taken 
up  which  could  be  used  by  the  dancers. 

Not  only  should  the  room  itself  be  prettily 
decorated,  but  the  hall,  the  passages,  &c.,  must 
be  made  to  look  as  bright  as  possible.  Should 
there  be  a conservatory  in  the  house,  seats 
should  be  placed  in  it,  on  which  the  dancers  may 
rest  and  get  cool  between  the  dances.  Japanese- 
lanterns  hung  from  the  roof,  and  fairy  lamps  hidden 
among  the  ferns,  will  greatly  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  a place  of  this  kind,  and  will  make  it  look 
inviting  and  attractive.  The  banisters  of  the  stair- 
case may  be  decorated  with  wreaths  of  evergreens,, 
small  lights,  and  Japanese  lanterns  ; or  small  lamps 
may  be  placed  or  hung  in  the  hall  and  passages. 
Anything,  indeed,  which  will  tend  to  make  the  whole 
house  look  bright  and  gay  cannot  be  out  of  place. 

The  dancing-room  itself  must  be  not  ouly  well 
but  brilliantly  lighted.  The  easiest  way  of  lighting 
a room  is,  of  course,  to  use  gas ; the  objection  to  gas- 
is  that  it  soon  makes  a room  very  hot.  If  gas  is- 
used,  thorough  ventilation  must  be  secured ; and  if 
this  is  done  carefully,  the  heat  need  not  become  too 
great.  Candles  look  very  pretty  in  brackets  with 
pretty  shades  ; but  candles  need  constant  attention, 
or  they  either  drip,  or  set  fire  to  the  shades,  and 
spoil  the  dresses  of  the  dancers.  Lamps,  if  they  are 
placed  well  out  of  the  way,  are  both  cool  and  pretty ; 
but  they  need  to  bo  high  to  be  quite  out  of  danger. 

Much  can  be  done  with  small  lights.  Small 
lamps  may  bo  placed  in  among  tho  greenery  on  tho 
mantel-piece.  The  little  coloured  glasses  with  lights 
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in  them  form  a very  pretty  decoration  round  a door 
or  window.  As  long  as  the  room  does  not  get  too 
hot,  it  cannot  bo  too  brightly  lighted. 

Arrangements  and  Programmes. — For  the 

convenience  of  the  guests,  a piece  of  carpet  is 
ofton  laid  down  from  the  hall-door  to  the  front 
gate.  If  .it  is  at  all  cold  or  dirty,  it  is  un- 
pleasant for  the  ladies  to  walk  on  the  stones  in  their 
thin  slippers.  Very  often,  too,  a man  is  hired,  if 
there  is  any  number  of  guests  expected,  to  open  and 
.shut  carriage  and  cab  doors.  The  attendant  should 
also  he  told  the  time  at  which  the  carriages  are  to 
he  ordered.  Some  people  provide  an  awning  from 
•the  hall-door,  in  case  of  rain  or  snow.  All  these 
.are  matters  for  the  host  and  hostess  to  decide.  At  a 
small  friendly  dance  they  might  he  dispensed  with, 
hut  at  a large  hall,  of  course,  they  would  he  looked 
upon  as  quite  necessary. 

As  the  guests  enter  the  house,  they  must  he  shown 
into  a side  room  to  take  off  their  cloaks  and  shawls. 
Jt  is  necessary  to  arrange  one  room  for  the  ladies  and 
one  also  for  the  gentlemen.  If  possible,  there  should 
be  a naaid  in  attendance  in  the  ladies’  room,  to  assist 
those  who  enter  to  make  their  toilet.  It  is  well 
for  the  maid  to  be  provided  with  needles  and  cotton ; 
for  though  ladies  are  supposed  to  come  to  a dance 
faultlessly  attired, "buttons  have  been  known  to  come 
off  gloves,  or  gentlemen  have  stepped  on  flounces  of 
dresses.  If  mischances  like  these  should  occur,  the 
materials  for  making  small  repairs  are  valued.  If 
possible,  also,  the  maid  should  remain  in  attendance  in 
the  waiting-room  during  the  evening  ; or,  at  any  rate, 
she  should  be  there  occasionally,  to  supply  anything 
which  may  be  needed.  If  there  are  a great  many 
shawls,  cloaks,  hats,  coats,  &c.,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  number  them,  and  to  supply  the  owners  with 
corresponding  tickets ; but  this  detail,  again,  is  only 
needed  at  large  parties. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  have  laid  aside  their  wraps, 
they  must  be  shown  into  a room  (a  small  sitting- 
room  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose)  where  tea,  coffee, 
and  biscuits  are  served.  As  a rule  the  guests  take 
a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  before  going  into  the  dancing- 
room. 

If  programmes  of  the  dances  are  provided,  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  tea-room.  Sometimes  they  are 
placed  in  the  bedrooms,  or  they  may  be  handed 
.round  in  the  dancing-room  itself.  However  small 
the  dance,  it  is  more  convenient  in  every  way  to 
provide  programmes.  Ladies — and  gentlemen,  too, 
for  that  matter — prefer  to  settle  who  their  partners 
are  to  be  early  in  the  evening,  and  they  like  to 
know  beforehand  what  the  dances  are. 

Of  course  programmes  printed  especially  for  the 
•occasion,  with  the  date  and  address  of  the  house  at 


which  it  is  given,  are  in  every  way  the  best ; but  a 
plain  Card  containing  the  names  and  order  of  the 
dances  is  quite  sufficient,  and  answers  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well.  Pencils  are  also  usually  attached 
to  the  programmes ; but  the  small  pencils  are  very 
little  used  for  actual  writing,  and  gentlemen  fare  very 
badly  unless  they  are  provided  each  with  his  own 
pencil.  For  the  ladies,  of  course  it  does  not  matter, 
as  ladies  seldom  use  the  pencils  attached  to  pro- 
grammes. 

It  is  occasionally  arranged  that  the  ladies’  pro- 
grammes shall  be  all  of  one  colour,  and  the  gentle- 
men’s all  of  another ; in  which  case  the  gentlemen 
only  are  provided  with  pencils.  This  is  by  no  means 
a bad  plan,  for  then  if  a programme  is  found  on  the 
floor  it  is  possible  to  tell  at  once  whether  it  belongs 
to  a lady  or  a gentleman.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
ladies  attending  a dance  are  wise,  they  will  adopt 
the  precaution  of  writing  their  names  at  the  top  of 
their  programmes  early  in  the  evening. 

The  order  of  the  programme  is  ox  course  settled 
beforehand,  and  its  arrangement  depends  chiefly 
upon  fashion.  At  the  present  time  the  programme 
consists  of  a number  of  valses  one  after  the  other, 
with  an  occasional  “ quadrille  ” or  “ Lancers,”  and 
perhaps  a polka.  Schottisches,  mazurkas,  &c.,  have 
for  the  time  being  vanished  completely.  The  fashion 
may  change  to-morrow,  however,  and  we  may  all 
return  to  the  old  dances.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down ; 
the  fashion  of  the  time  is  the  only  guide.  The  usual 
number  of  dances  is  about  twenty ; but  this  may  be 
altered  to  any  number,  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  host  and  hostess.  The  only  thing  that  must 
be  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  the  programme 
is  the  supper.  If  there  are  too  many  people  to  have 
supper  at  the  same  time,  the  party  must  be  divided 
into  two  sets.  The  easiest  way  to  regulate  this  is  by 
means  of  the  programmes.  On  half  the  gentlemen’s 
programmes  “ First  Supper  ” is  written,  and  on  the 
other  half  “ Second  Supper.”  Then  each  gentleman 
takes  his  partner  either  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  directions  on  his  programme.  If 
this  is  the  arrangement,  extra  dances  must  be  put  in 
whilst  supper  is  going  on,  and  the  regular  pro- 
gramme must  be  disregarded  until  every  one  has 
had  supper. 

The  dances  on  the  programme  are  of  course  num- 
bered; and  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
dancers,  as  well  as  to  prevent  confusion,  a large 
ticket  upon  which  the  number  of  the  dance  is  written 
must  be  fixed  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  room. 
This  number  will  require  to  be  changed  after  every 
dance,  and  this  should  be  done  by  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  A ticket  with  “Extra”  printed  on  it 
will  also  be  required  for  the  dances  which  are  put 
into  the  programme  during  supper. 
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After  the  guests  have  been  offered  tea  and  coffee 
(which  must  he  served  by  a waiter  or  waitress  in 
the  tea-room),  they  next  go  to  the  dancing-room. 
There,  after  having  shaken  hands  with  the  lady  of 
the  house,  they  are  at  once  introduced  to  partners  ; 
and  as  soon  as  several  of  the  company  are  assembled, 
dancing  begins. 

During  the  evening  refreshments,  such  as  lemon- 
ade, claret-cup,  and  ices  (if  these  are  provided),  are 
served  in  a room  adjoining  the  dancing-room.  The 
loom  in  which  tea  and  coffee  are  served  can  be  very 
well  used  for  this  purpose ; or  if  there  is  a con- 
servatory, the  refreshments  can  be  placed  there.  If 
possible,  a servant  should  be  ready  to  supply  glasses, 
fill  decanters,  &c. ; but  it  would  be  quite  allowable, 
if  everything  were  left  ready  to  hand,  that  the 
gentlemen  should  be  expected  to  wait  on  their 
partners. 

Supper. — Supper  may  be  served  in  many  ways, 
and  the  arrangements  for  it  depend  entirely  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  host  and  hostess.  Some  people  consider 
it  inhospitable  not  to  provide  a substantial  supper. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  table  is  laid  very  much  as 
it  would  be  for  a dinner  party,  and  the  guests  sit 
round  it.  Cold  dishes  of  all  kinds  are  provided,  and 
servants  wait  on  the  guests. 

Sometimes  hostesses  provide  what  is  called  a 
“ stand-up  ” supper.  Then  everything  is  placed  on  the 
table,  the  ladies  sit  round  the  room,  and  the  gentle- 
men wait  on  them,  and  also  help  themselves.  For 
a repast  of  this  kind  sandwiches,  patties,  sausage- 
rolls,  and  dishes  of  that  sort  only  are  provided,  with 
sweets  and  jellies  as  approved ; the  idea  being  to 
supply  only  such  things  as  can  be  eaten  with  a 
fork.  This  is  the  less  expensive,  and  on  the  whole 
the  better  plan.  Young  people  do  not  as  a rule  care 
to  spend  time  over  an  elaborate  supper,  as  they 
prefer  to  return  quickly  to  the  dancing-room.  At 
the  same  time,  good  sandwiches  and  plenty  of  the 
more  substantial  food  should  be  provided,  as  dancing 
is  hard  work,  and  people  become  fatigued  quickly  if 
they  cannot  get  sufficient  refreshment  whilst  it  is 
in  progress. 

Another  way  of  arranging  the  supper  is  to  have 
a kind  of  refreshment  buffet,  and  to  dispense  with 
a special  time  for  supper,  letting  it  be  understood 
that  at  any  time  during  the  evening  supper  may  be 
taken.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  extra  dances 
would  not  be  needed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
plan  is  quite  as  successful  as  the  others.  The  only 
way  to  make  it  so  is  to  be  very  careful  to  let  every 
one  foiow  what  the  arrangement  is  early  in  the 
evening. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening,  before  each  guest 
departs,  it  is  customary  nowadays  to  invite  them 


once  more  to  the  refreshment-room,  where  hot  coffee 
or  soup  is  served.  This  is  a very  good  plan,  as  it 
gives  people  time  to  cool  before  going  out  of 
the  hot  rooms  into  the  air,  and  the  hot  soup  may 
prevent  their  taking  cold.  When  the  ladies  are 
preparing  to  leave,  the  maid  must  be  again  in 
attendance  in  the  side-room,  to  assist  them  if  assist- 
ance is  needed. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies. — At  a dance  it 
is  always  well  to  arrange  that  one  person  shall  be 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  even  though  there  are 
few  guests  and  the  dance  is  very  small.  It  is  most 
necessary,  if  a dance  is  to  be  a success,  that  some 
one  person  should  understand  all  the  arrangements, 
see  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  provided  with 
partners,  that  every  one  is  dancing,  and  that  no  one 
is  left  without  supper. 

The  post  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  is  by  no 
means  a sinecure.  The  individual  who  undertakes 
to  fulfil  this  duty  must  be  prepared  completely  to 
give  up  his  own  enjoyment.  As  a rule,  the  task 
referred  to  is  undertaken  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  house;  then’  it  is  sure  to  be  properly  per- 
formed. In  naming  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
the  host  should  endeavour  to  select  some  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  guests ; be- 
cause on  the  “ M.C.,”  as  this  individual  is  popularly 
termed,  devolves  the  duty  of  introduction,  and  of 
seeing  that  every  one’s  programme  is  filled  and 
that  all  are  dancing.  It  is  impossible  that  one 
who  is  a stranger  to  the  entertainers  can  adequately 
perform  this  task. 

As  a rule,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  will  not 
require  a programme  himself.  He  must  hold  him- 
self free  to  dance  with  any  lady  who  should  not 
have  been  provided  with  a partner ; and  in  the 
square  dances  he  will  probably  be  far  too  busy 
arranging  and  placing  couples  in  the  various  “ sets  ” 
to  be  able  to  secure  a partner  for  himself. 

At  supper-time  the  duties  of  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  increase,  and  he  will  probably  be  busier 
than  ever,  for  he  must  see  that  every  one,  not 
forgetting  the  musicians,  has  supper  at  some 
time,  and  yet  that  the  dancing  does  not  become 
less  vigorous  ; that  is,  if  extra  dances  go  on  during 
supper. 

The  length  of  the  dances  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  He 
must  watch  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  the 
dances  are  not  too  long.  This  mistake  is  often  made 
by  inexperienced  people,  and  it  is  a more  important 
detail  than  most  people  think.  It  is  unwise  in  every 
way  to  occupy  too  much  time  at  the  boginning  of  the 
evening  with  three  or  four  dances ; then  the  last  part 
of  the  programme  has  to  be  hurried,  or  people  are> 
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obliged  to  leave  boforo  tho  end  of  the  programme  has 
been  reached.  This  is  another  reason  for  engaging 
a professional  pianist.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed 
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to  play  for  dancing,  at  dances,  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  proper  length  that  each  dance  should  be. 

Few  people  realise  how  much  the  success  of  the 
whole  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies.  At  the  same  time,  every  member  of 
the  family  entertaining  friends,  and  present  at  the 
dance,  should  do  everything  in  his  or  her  power 
to  lighten  the  duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
Very  much  can  be  done  by  willing  helpers  in  the 
way  of  introducing  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
finding  partners  for  those  who  are  sitting  still. 
The  daughters  of  the  house,  especially,  can  greatly 
assist  in  this  way. 

Some  people,  objecting  greatly  to  the  disturbance 
which  a dance  must  necessarily  cause  in  the  house- 
hold, when  about  to  give  a dance  hire  a public  room 
and  invite  their  friends  to  meet  them  there.  When 
this  plan  is  adopted,  it  follows  that  everything  needed 
must  also  be  hired,  and  the  entertainment  becomes  at 
once  an  expensive  and  costly  one.  At  the  same  time 
people  who  have  the  means  to  do  it,  occasionally  prefer 
to  adopt  this  plan. 

Others,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbance,  have  a 
ball-room  constructed  near  their  own  houses  with 
awnings,  &c.  This,  again,  is  of  course  very  ex- 
pensive, and  can  only  be  indulged  in  by  people  who 


arc  not  obliged  to  think  twice  before  they  determine 
to  give  a dance  at  all. 

Fancy  Dress  Balls.— A very  usual  way  of 
varying  tho  ordinary  ball  or  dance  is  to  invite  all 
the  guests  to  appear  in  fancy  dress.  This  of  course 
causes  extra  trouble ; but  the  effect  of  the  various 
costumes  is  to  make  the  rooms  look  more  attractive, 
and  to  give  a new  interest  to  the  whole  entertain- 
ment. At  a fancy  ball  every  one  is  anxious  to  know 
and  see  what  every  one  else  will  wear,  and  in  what 
costume  each  invited  guest  will  appear. 

Some  householders  object  to  fancy  dress  balls  on 
the  ground  of  expense,  and  they  are  not  very  often 
given  in  private  houses  on  this  account.  The 
gentlemen’s  dresses  are  the  chief  cause  of  expense. 
It  is  easy  for  a girl  to  provide  herself  with  a 
costume,  but  the  gentlemen  cannot  accomplish  this. 
Yet  even  girls  are  frequently  afraid  of  fancy  dress 
balls.  They  do  not  realise  that  fancy  costumes  need 
not  cost  them  money,  but  only  time  and  trouble. 
Many  of  the  dresses  which  on  the  night  of  the  ball 
are  most  effective,  prove  on  examination  to  be  the 
most  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Let  no  young  lady  invited  to  a fancy  dress  ball  refuse 
an  invitation  for  want  of  a costume;  and  if  she 
accepts  one,  let  her  search  her  own  brain  for  ideas 
rather  than  the  fashion  book.  Most  of  the  dresses 
given  in  these  books  are  not  only  expensive,  but 


ridiculous  wheD  carried  out.  In  choosing  a dress, 
the  great  object  is,  of  course,  to  find  one  which  shall 
be  pretty,  and  at  the  same  time  novel. 
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A nurse’s  dress  has  ever  been  the  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  but  this  is  far  too  ordinary  nowadays 
to  be  thought  of.  A fanciful  costume  is  needed, 
such  as  the  “ Alphabet,”  which  is  an  ordinary  dross 
covered  entirely  with  letters  of  every  kind,  size,  and 
shape  ; or  the  “ Press,”  which  is  literally  a dress  of 
newspaper.  Or  if  the  young  lady  who  wants  a 
fancy  dress  is  very  practical,  and  fond  of  house- 
keeping, she  might  appear  as  a “ cook  ” at  the 
ball.  A “cook’s”  dress  would,  of  course,  be  a 
fanciful  one.  It  might  consist  of  a white  dress, 
with  white  apron  and  cap,  the  apron  and  cap 
decorated  all  round  with  toy  kitchen  articles,  such 
as  small  saucepans,  stewpans,  spoons,  &c.  Nutmeg- 
graters  might  be  arranged  in  the  rosettes  of  lace 
on  the  pockets  of  the  apron,  a large  menu  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  might  be  fastened  on  the  bib,  and  a 
wooden  spoon  might  be  hung  by  the  side  as  the  sign 
of  office.  It  would  be  possible  of  course  to  suggest 
many  costumes  suitable  for  fancy  dress  dances. 
Those  mentioned  are  only  intended  to  show  the 
kind  of  dress  that  is  possible  without  expense  or 
trouble. 

In  issuing  invitations  for  a dance  of  this  kind,  it 
is  sometimes  decided  that  every  guest  shall  be  re- 
quested to  appear  in  the  costume  of  a particular 
period,  or  as  the  characters  of  one  writer— Shake- 
speare, for  example.  Sometimes,  too,  only  the  ladies 
are  requested  to  appear  in  costume  ; and  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  issue  invitations  announcing  that 
fancy  or  evening  dress  may  be  worn.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  room  is,  however,  quite  spoilt  if  all 
guests  are  not  in  fancy  dx-ess. 

A fancy  dress  ball  is  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  any  other  ball,  no  difference  being 
made  in  any  of  the  arrangements,  with  the  exception 
of  course  of  the  invitations. 

Dancing  parties  of  all  kinds  are,  as  a rule,  in- 
tended for  young  people.  Older  people  only  appear 
at  these  entertainments  as  chaperons  to  the  younger 
ones,  and  not  solely  for  their  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment. 

At  Homes. — The  “ At  Home  ” is  the  most  usual 
kind  of  evening  party  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
form  of  entertainment  which  has  become  popular 
during  the  last  few  years.  Very  various  are  the 
opinions  of  different  people  about  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Some  look  upon  it  as  a boon 
and  a blessing ; others,  on  the  other  hand,  declare 
that  an  “ At  Home  ” is  simply  a crowd  and  a crush, 
the  only  use  of  which  is  to  pay  off  social  debts. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
“At  Homes”  and  “At  Homes.”  Some  of  those 
gatherings  are  certainly  not  in  the  least  enjoyable, 
and  are  dull  and  uninteresting  ; but  it  maybe  added 


that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment. An  “At  Home”  properly  managed  maybe 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  and  also  inexpensive;  and 
it  may  give  pleasure  both  to  the  entertainers  and 
entertained. 

The  mistake  usually  made  about  a gathering  of 
this  character  is  that  hosts  and  hostesses  do  not 
realise  that  an  “At  Home  ” must  be  thought  over 
and  arranged  beforehand,  quite  as  much  as  a dinner- 
party or  dance  must  be.  There  are  persons  who 
have  an  idea  that  all  that  is  needed  in  giving  an 
“At  Home  ” is  to  invite  a number  of  guests,  and  to 
provide  tea  and  coffee  and  supper.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake.  There  are  only  a few  persons  in  • 
this  world  so  fortunately  situated  that  they  are 
justified  in  giving  an  “ At  Home”  with  no  further 
trouble  and  no  more  planning  than  this.  Such  as 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  a number 
of  clever,  interesting,  and  perhaps  celebrated  people, 
may  without  much  risk  of  failure  try  the  experiment 
of  providing  refreshments,  and  inviting  their  friends 
to  meet  together,  without  making  further  prepara- 
tion ; and  as  those  friends  are  sure  to  be  good  talkers, 
and  are  likely  to  interest  one  another,  the  entertain- 
ment will  probably  prove  most  successful. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  no  form  of 
entertainment  beyond  conversation  is  provided ; the 
success  of  the  “ At  Home  ” must  depend  upon  the 
guests  invited,  and  also  on  the  efforts  of  the  hostess 
to  introduce  these  guests  to  one  another,  and  interest 
them  in  one  another.  Before  any  one  engages  tc 
give  an  entertainment  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  is 
worth  while  to  face  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  make  sure  that  they  can  be  overcome. 

An  “ At  Home  ” is  not  an  expensive  form  of  enter- 
tainment, and  is  in  many  ways  very  convenient. 
Doubtless  a dinnei'-party  is  enjoyable;  but  few 
people  can  be  entertained  at  one  dinner-party,  and  a 
great  many  dinner-parties  would  be  needed  to  invite 
the  guests  who  could  meet  at  one  “ At  Home.”  To 
be  invited  to  a dinner-party  would  certainly  be  more 
complimentary,  and  probably  more  satisfactory  to 
the  guests;  but  it  would  entail  gi-eater  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  host  and  hostess. 

An  “ At  Home  ” is  a less  formal  gathering  than  a 
dinner-party,  and  it  is  possible  to  ask  people  to  an  ‘ 1 At 
Home  ” who  could  not  so  easily  be  asked  to  dinner. 
The  guests  are  not  expected  to  arrive  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  to  stay  until  the  end,  of  the  entertainment. 
The  card  of  invitation  usually  announces  that  the 
host  and  hostess  are  “ At  Home  ” from  a certain 
hour  (say,  half-past  eight,  though  probably  a later 
hour  would  be  fixed)  to  a certain  hour;  and  the 
guest  is  expected  to  appeal'  some  time  between  those 
hours,  and  to  stay  an  hour,  or  longer,  according 
to  convenience. 
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Arrangements.— For  an  “At  Home”  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  house  would  he  somewhat  similar 
to  the  arrangement  when  a dance  was  contemplated. 
After  the  samo  manner  of  procedure,  the  guests  on 
arriving  would  be  shown  first  into  the  bedrooms, 
and  then  into  a refreshment-room  for  tea  and  colfee. 
The  host  and  hostess  would  receive  their  guests  in  tho 
drawing-room.  The  room,  however,  for  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  must  not  be  cleared  of  furniture ; it  must 
keep  its  usual  furnished  appearance,  though  it  is  well 
to  move  a few  articles  in  order  to  gain  plenty  of  room. 
Seats  must,  of  course,  he  provided;  although,  if 
there  is  no  especial  entertainment,  the  guests  will 
probably  use  them  little,  as  they  will  move  about, 
speaking  first  to  one  and  then  to  another.  The  room 
must  he  prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  especially 
the  fireplace  and  mantel-piece,  and  the  lights  should 
he  brilliant. 

Supper  should  he  laid  in  a separate  room,  and 
cold  dishes  only  need  be  provided.  G-uests  who  come 
and  leave  early  must  be  shown  into  the  supper- 
room  before  departure ; or  a time  for  supper  may 
bo  fixed,  and  a few  guests  may  be  requested  to  go 
in  to  supper  at  a time.  A “ sit-down  ” supper  is 
never  provided  at  an  “At  Home.”  As  people  are 
coming  and  going,  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
an  impossibility. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  hostess  must  as  much 
as  possible  remain  near  the  entrance  of  the  drawing- 
room, that  she  may  be  ready  to  greet  her  guests. 
The  host,  on  the  other  hand,  can  do  much  towards 
making  his  friends  acquainted  by  introducing  the 
right  people  to  one  another. 

As  the  guests  enter  the  drawing-room,  it  is  well 
for  a servant  to  announce  their  names  clearly  and 
distinctly.  By  this  means  the  hostess,  should  she  be 
talking  to  her  guests,  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a fresh  arrival,  and  the  guests  learn  who  the 
new-comers  are,  and,  knowing  they  are  present,  can 
seek  an  introduction  through  the  host  or  hostess,  if 
they  desire  it.  After  a few  words  of  welcome,  and 
perhaps  a short  conversation,  the  host  or  hostess 
should  provide  for  the  guest’s  amusement,  by  in- 
troducing him  or  her  to  another  friend,  by  placing 
him  in  a good  position  to  hear  the  music  (if  music 
there  be),  or  in  some  way  or  other  should  show  a 
little  attention,  and  then  be  prepared  for  the  next 
arrival. 

/ The  guest  will  of  course  remain  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  or  as  other  engagements  permit;  but  before 
he  departs  he  must  be  invited  to  the  supper-room  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment. 

The  question  of  numbers  is  a very  important  one 
at  an  “ At  Home.”  Tho  rooms  are  of  course  un- 
comfortable if  they  are  crowded ; yet  it  is  a grave 
mistake  to  ask  too  few  people,  and  so  make  tho  rooms 


seem  empty  and  dull.  As  people  arc  coming  and 
going,  it  is  quite  safe  to  invite  more  people  than  the 
rooms  will  comfortably  hold.  Early  in  tho  evening 
it  is  most  improbable  that  there  will  be  too  many 
people,  and  later  on  it  is  easy  to  make  room  by 
inviting  a number  of  the  guests  to  go  into  the 
supper-room. 

Where  there  is  no  form  of  entertainment  provided, 
the  host  and  hostess  will  find  that  an  “ At  Home  ” 8 
means  at  least  three  hours’  hard  work,  for  the  entire  ' 
success  of  the  evening  must  depend  upon  them. 

Entertainments.— It  is  not  often,  however, 
that  “ At  Homes  ” are  undertaken  where  mutual 
conversation  only  is  relied  upon.  As  a rule  some 
further  entertainment  is  provided.  It  may  be  that  a 
really  good  singer,  perhaps  a professional,  is  engaged 
to  sing  two  or  three  times  during  the  evening  ; or  a 
string  quartet  or  violinist  to  play  three  or  four  pieces, 
or  a vocal  quartet  to  sing  glees,  are  secured.  A 
musical  sketch  can  be  given  by  a talented  comedian ; i 
or  three  or  four  recitations  by  a professional  will 
fill  up  the  pauses  of  the  conversation.  Any  or 
all  of  these  diversions  will  greatly  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening,  and  will  give  variety 
to  the  entertainment.  When  a string  quartet  is 
preferred,  however,  it  should  consist  either  of  very 
competent  amateurs  who  are  accustomed  to  play  to- 
gether and  perform  in  public,  or  of  professionals.  It 
will  not  answer  to  ask  four  friends  of  the  host  to 
favour  the  company  with  music  which  has  not 
been  arranged  beforehand.  The  music  at  an  “At 
Home,”  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  should  be  really  good, 
or  it  will  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  It  must  be 
such  as  can  be  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  real 
music-lovers,  and  yet  it  must  be  bright  and  lively,  - 
so  as  to  please  all. 

If  the  company  is  a mixed  one,  it  is  usually  wise 
to  choose  vocal  rather  than  instrumental  music,  be- 
cause a larger  number  of  people  care  to  listen  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  Whatever  the  music  is,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  well  performed.  The  musical 
sketch  also  must  be  clever,  and  any  recitations  fitly 
chosen  and  well  declaimed.  Performances  given 
in  private  which  lack  merit,  are  very  likely  to  excite 
ridicule. 

Amateur  theatricals,  tableaux  vivants,  and  what 
are  becoming  known  as  “waxwork  shows,”  are  , 
other  forms  of  entertainment  which  are  very  popular, 
and  often  introduced  to  entertain  the  guests  at  an 
“ At  Home  ” or  evening  party.  Their  satisfactory 
impression,  however,  depends  so  much  upon  careful 
preparation,  and  thejr  form  such  a distinct  and 
popular  type  of  social  recreation,  that  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  devote  to  this  form  of  entertainment 
a soparate  article. 
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Dress  of  all  kinds  lasts  twice  as  long  when  it  is 
well  cared  for,  and  mended  at  once  when  mending  is 
necessary.  This  is  an  obvious  fact,  yet  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  few  people  act  upon  it.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  who  find  it  very  difficult  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  wardrobe,  and  who  feel  it 
a great  trial  that  clothes  wear  out  as  they  do,  who 
yet  treat  the  clothes  already  in  their  possession 
without  the  slightest  respect.  They  will  throw 
their  garments  anywhere  just  as  they  take  them  off, 
or  hang  them  up  carelessly  without  brushing  or 
folding  them ; then  regret  their  shabbiness.  They 
will  let  the  garments  of  one  season  lie  about  with 
the  garments  of  another  season,  and  then  excuse 
themselves  for  being  untidy  because  they  have  so 
little  room  wherein  to  bestow  their  goods.  They 
will  leave  the  doors  of  the  wardrobe  wide  open  all 
day  long,  and  then  wonder  that  their  belongings  get 
dusty.  They  will  hang  bodices,  coats,  and  mantles 
by  the  collar,  and  skirts  by  the  binding,  and  then 
grieve  because  the  fit  is  ruined.  They  will  scorn 
the  use  of  an  apron  when  specially  dirty  work  has 
to  be  done,  and  then  marvel  that  the  front  part  of 
the  dress  gets  spotted.  They  will  wear  the  same 
garment  day  after  day  under  all  circumstances,  and 
then  exclaim  because  a new  dress  soon  loses  its  fresh- 
ness. They  will  keep  all  odds,  ends,  and  nick- 
nacks  “knocking  about”  in  one  closet  or  drawer, 
and  then  be  distressed  because  they  cannot  find 
things  that  are  wanted. 

Conduct  of  this  kind  is  very  unreasonable  and 
very  extravagant.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which 
tells  us,  “ A man  may  be  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.”  A witty  housekeeper  once  said  that  the 
feminine  version  of  this  proverb  was  “ A woman  may 
be  known  by  the  closets  she  keeps.”  By  this  of 
course  it  was  meant  that  the  condition  of  the  ward- 
robe was  somewhat  of  an  index  to  the  character  of 
the  owner.  Few  will  deny  that  this  is  true. 

The  care  of  clothing  includes  more  than  brushing 
it  and  keeping  it  in  order  when  not  in  use.  It 
should  be  taken  care  of  also  when  it  is  beinar  worn. 
Wo  often  hear  it  said  that  such-and-such  a person 
“ gets  through  ” his  clothing  twice  as  fast  as  another 
person.  This  means  that  he  does  not  take  care  of  it 
as  he  should,  and  so  it  very  soon  becomes  shabby. 

Men’s  Clothing. — Men  make  their  clothes  wear 
twice  as  long  if  they  change  them  frequently ; wear 
.in  old  loose  coat  at  times  when  they  are  busily  at 
work,  and  keep  another  ready  to  put  on  when  work 
is  over.  Another  detail  worth  remembering  is  that 
•coats  and  trousers  should  be  folded  carefully  when 
•taken  off,  and  not  thrown  down  anywhere,  especially 


when  damp.  Trousers  which  have  been  worn  in  wet 
weather,  and  have,  maybe,  been  turned  up  at  the 
bottom,  should  at  once  bo  shaken,  dried,  pulled  out 
lengthwise,  and  put  under  pressure,  otherwise  they 
will  soon  look  shabby. 

A trousers-stretcher  is  a most  profitable  invest- 
ment ; it  takes  the  wrinkles  and  creases  out  of  the 
garment,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  shape.  Where  a 
trousers-stretcher  is  not  at  hand,  trousers  should 
when  taken  off  be  folded  as  a tailor  folds  them — that 
is,  shaken  out  by  the  middle  seam  at  the  back — before 
being  laid  away.  Many  people  keep  trousers  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  mattress  for  the  sake  of  the 
pressure,  and  the  plan  is  to  be  recommended. 
Trousers  wear  much  longer  also  if  they  are  never 
worn  two  days  together.  Constant  change,  when 
they  are  folded  and  stretched  between  the  times  of 
use,  preserves  them  from  being  baggy  at  the  knees,  a 
symptom  of  deterioration  which  may  also  be  deferred 
by  the  wearer  lifting  them  slightly  at  the  knee  every 
time  he  sits  down. 

No  article  of  dress  becomes  shabby  so  quickly,  for 
want  of  a little  care,  as  a hat ; light,  air,  and  dust, 
all  tend  to  turn  it  brown,  if  it  is  exposed  to  their 
influences ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  kept  in  a hat- 
box  whenever  it  is  not  in  use.  On  ordinary  occasions 
a soft  brush  should  be  used.  When  the  hat  is  wet, 
it  should  never  be  wiped  with  a pocket-handkerchief 
(unless  a clean  one  is  specially  used  for  the  purpose) , 
but  the  superfluous  moisture  should  be  taken  off  with 
a dry  soft  cloth.  If  it  has  only  received  a partial 
sprinkling,  and  a rough  mottled  appearance  is  left, 
dip  a hat-brush  lightly  in  cold  water,  and  pass  it 
gently  round  in  the  same  direction  as  the  nap.  When 
all  parts  are  uniformly  damp,  take  a hard  brush,  and 
with  that  bring  the  nap  to  its  former  state  of  even- 
ness ; then  lay  the  hat  on  its  side,  on  a clean  cloth, 
for  the  night,  to  dry.  After  it  has  been  brushed 
with  the  ordinary  hat-brush  next  morning,  it  will 
look  little  the  worse  for  the  wetting  it  has  under- 
gone. The  better  the  quality  of  the  hat,  the  more 
times  may  this  be  repeated  without  inj  uring  it. 

Bulges  or  indentations  may  be  removed  by  warm- 
ing the  hat  (by  steam  is  preferable)  and  taking  them 
out  with  a hot  iron.  Any  attempts  to  restore  the 
shape  by  other  means  will  probably  result  in  cracking 
the  hat. 

Gloss  may  be  renewed,  when  after  some  wear  the 
nap  becomes  dull  and  grey-looking,  by  brushing  with 
a hot  brush ; or,  better,  by  gently  pressing  a flat-iron, 
ordinarily  heated,  two  or  three  times  round  in  tho 
direction  of  the  nap. 

To  scour  a hat  for  the  removal  of  salt  water,  or 
when  the  nap  has  become  clotted,  take  a basin  of 
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boiling  water,  some  yellow  soap,  and  a hard  brush. 
Rub  a little  soap  on  the  brush,  dip  it  in  the  hot  water, 
and  rub  round  in  tho  direction  of  the  nap.  Do  this 
until  the  nap  is  smooth  and  the  soap  is  thoroughly 
worked  out ; then  scrape  round  with  the  edge  of  an 
ivory  paper-cutter,  which  will  bring  out  tho  dirt. 
Afterwards  use  a soft  brush  and  a little  clean  cold 
water,  and  dry  as  above. 

To  remove  grease  from  a hat,  soak  a piece  of 
flannel  with  benzine  collas,  rub  gently  over  the  part, 
and  afterwards  expose  to  a good  current  of  air. 

A black  felt  hat  may  be  cleaned  with  ammonia.  A 
black  straw  hat  should  be  dusted  and  brushed,  then 
rubbed  all  over  with  a mixture  of  black  ink  and 
liquid  gum.  When  hats  lose  their  freshness,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  brush  them  with  the  jettine  used 
for  kid  boots.  White  straw  hats  can  be  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  and  a nail-brush.  They  should 
be  bent  into  a good  shape  while  wet,  and  will  be  stiff 
when  dry.  Another  way  of  cleaning  white  straw  is 
to  rub  with  cut  lemon,  wash  with  water,  and  stiffen 
with  gum- water. 

Small  repairs  in  men’s  clothing  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  needed.  There  is  no  department  in  which 
it  is  more  important  that  the  much-valued  “ stitch 
in  time  ” should  be  supplied  than  this.  An  inch  of 
seam  which  has  burst  open,  a faded  end  of  thread 
left  hanging,  a frayed  edge,  a torn  piece  of  lining, 
or,  mox-e  common  than  all,  a button  here  and  there 
which  has  been  made  shiny  by  wear,  will  make  a 
coat  or  overcoat  look  untidy  and  poor,  which  one 
minute’s  attention  might  make  handsome  and  be- 
coming. So  far  as  buttons  are  concerned,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  procure  two  dozen  buttons  of  the 
required  size  every  time  a new  garment  is  bought, 
and  then  to  sew  on  new  buttons  frequently.  A 
button  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  a coat 
until  the  metal  shows  through  the  covering ; it 
should  be  replaced  by  a new  one  as  soon  as  it  looks 
shiny. 

■Women’s  and  Girls’  Clothing. — One  of 
the  surest  means  by  which  women  and  girls  may 
save  their  garments  is  to  wear  an  apron  during 
meal-times,  or  when  any  dirty  work  has  to  be 
done.  Aprons  can  in  these  days  be  made  so  very 
pretty  and  artistic  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  them ; and  even  where  they  are  looked 
upon  as  unbecoming,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  have  one 
at  hand  in  a drawer  or  box,  so  that  it  can  be  quickly 
put  on  when  needed,  and  put  off  when  done  with. 
In  almost  all  cases  it  is  tho  front  of  a woman’s  dress 
which  first  becomes  shabby,  and  therefore  special 
pains  should  be  bestowed  upon  its  preservation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  no 
woman  who  wishes  to  tako  care  of  her  garments 


will  allow  them  to  be  used  to  sweep  the  streets.  No 
matter  what  the  prevailing  fashion  may  be,  both 
cleanliness  and  convenience  demand  that  an  outdoor 
garment  should  be  made  to  clear  the  ground  easilv, 
and  in  wet  weather  it  should  be  held  up  at  the  parts 
most  likely  to  be  splashed.  A dress-holder  is  a most 
necessary  addition  to  the  wardrobe.  There  are 
numberless  varieties  of  this  article;  and  where  a 
more  elaborate  one  cannot  be  obtained,  a strong 
piece  of  double  elastic  which  buttons  at  the  front 
answers  the  purpose  excellently.  It  occupies  little 
room,  and  therefore  can  easily  be  carried  in  the 
pocket ; if  a shower  comes  on,  it  can  be  slipped 
round  the  waist,  and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  dress 
can  be  lightly  tucked  into  it  in  an  instant,  and  thus 
the  bottom  of  the  dress  will  be  effectually  lifted  out 
of  the  mud.  Every  woman  who  has  any  nicety 
about  the  care  of  her  clothes  will  always  keep  strict 
watch  over  the  condition  of  the  bottom  of  her  dress, 
and  will  put  a new  lining  to  the  deep  hem,  and 
re-bind  the  edge  frequently.  If  the  hem  at  the 
bottom  is  torn  or  frayed,  the  whole  garment  looks 
shabby. 

Cupboards  ar.d  Receptacles. —The  most 
important  detail  in  the  care  of  the  wardrobe  is 
the  constant  observance  of  the  motto,  “ Have 
a place  for  everything,  and  put  everything  in  its 
place.”  One  of  the  difficulties  which  many  people 
have  to  contend  with,  however,  is  that  they  have 
not  room  wherein  to  bestow  their  goods.  The 
number  of  their  drawers  and  cupboards  is  limited, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  have  their  belongings 
packed  closely  together,  so  that  if  they  wish  to  get 
one  article  out,  they  have  to  move  half  a dozen  before 
they  can  do  so.  This  is  a great  disadvantage.  It  is 
easy  for  people  to  be  tidy  who  have  abundance  of 
space  at  their  command ; but  where  space  is  wanting, 
it  is  anything  but  easy. 

Even  here,  however,  it  is  wonderful  what  a little 
method  and  arrangement  will  do.  People  who  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  order  can  find  abundant 
room,  where  disorderly  people  become  bewildered 
and  unhappy  because  they  know  not  where  to  find 
a place  for  their  belongings.  One  way  of  solving  a 
problem  of  this  sort  is  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
receptacles  at  our  disposal  by  various  impromptu 
arrangements,  which  cost  very  little  in  the  way  of 
money,  and  which  yet  serve  to  accommodate  many 
articles  of  clothing.  Where  there  is  a recess  in  the 
bedroom,  for  example,  managing  people  will  convert 
it  into  a temporary  cupboard,  by  putting  across  it 
one  shelf  a little  above  the  floor,  another  six  feet 
higher,  then  hanging  a curtain,  made  of  chintz,  cre- 
tonne, or  art  serge,  before  the  two,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  next  page.  The  topmost  shelf  may  be  fitted 
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with  hocks  for  drosses;  while  boots  and  shoes,  or 
bonnet-boxes,  may  he  put  on  the  lower  shelf,  and 
the  simpla  contrivance  will  be  a great  convenience. 

Where  there  is  no  recess,  strips  of  wood  may  be 
put  across  spare  corners,  with  hooks  inside  the  wood, 
upon  which  clothing  can  be  hung.  Excellent  cup- 
boards may  also  be  made  of  empty  packing-cases  put 
are  on  the  top  of  another,  so  that  the  sides  of  the 
boxes  serve  as  shelves.  The  open  tops  of  the  boxes 
are  put  to  the  front,  and  holes  are  made  in  the  wood 
so  that  the  boxes  can  be  tied  firmly  with  ropes,  first 
to  each  other,  and  then 
to  strong  nails  in  the 
walls.  A curtain  hung 
in  front  completes  the 
arrangement. 

In  order  to  make 
cupboards  of  this  kind, 
it  would  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a carpenter. 

If  even  this  could  not 
be  done,  it  would  at 
least  be  possible  to 
make  an  impromptu 
cupboard  by  putting 
some  hooks  in  the  wall 
and  hanging  a curtain 
in  front  of  them.  It 
is  true  that  a simple 
wardrobe  of  this  sort 
could  only  be  used  for 
light  things,  yet  it  is 
a great  advantage  to 
have  even  such  things 
put  out  of  sight  and  safe  from  dust.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  dust  is  the  great 
destroyer  which  people  who  wish  to  take  care  of 
their  clothing  need  to  be  more  afraid  of  than  anv- 
thing. 

Box-ottomans  are  very  inexpensive  affairs,  yet 
they  hold  a quantity  of  goods,  and  if  prettily  lined 
with  glazed  calico,  and  covered  with  drapery  to 
match  the  room,  they  look  quite  ornamental.  The 
top  should  be  fitted  with  a cushion  made  of  sacking 
filled  with  chaff,  or  with  flocks,  if  these  are  obtain- 
able, and  then  covered  with  a removable  case,  which 
can  be  taken  off  when  it  needs  to  be  washed.  A box 
of  this  sort  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  in  any 
convenient  corner,  answers  the  purpose  of  a sofa, 
and  is  quite  a treasure  in  the  way  of  a receptacle  for 
large  articles,  such  as  sheets,  table-cloths,  and  best 
dresses.  Box-ottomans  are  now  so  common  that 
they  can,  as  a rule,  be  bought  ready-made  of  tho 
upholsterer.  Or,  when  this  is  not  tho  case,  any  good 
carpenter  will  make  a box  of  plain  deal,  and  of  tho 
12 


required  size,  for  a small  sum,  and  ready  fingers  will 
soon  cover  it  with  very  little  trouble. 

Oddments  of  various  kinds,  such  as  boots  and 
shpes,  ribbons,  laces,  ties,  &c.,  if  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, soon  make  a room  look  untidy,  and  yet  where 
space  is  limited  they  are  not  easily  disposed  of.  For 
articles  of  this  kind  the  Americans  provide  what 
they  call  a “ Housekeeper’s  Friend  ” — that  is,  a bag 
made  with  pockets,  and  nailed  inside  a closed  door, 
inside  the  lid  of  an  ottoman,  or  even,  by  means  of 
hooks,  hung  upon  the  wall.  Tho  idea  is  so  excellent 

that  it  is  worth  imitat- 
ing. The  following  in- 
structions for  making 
a “Housekeeper’s 
Friend  ” were  given 
some  time  ago  in  an 
American  magazine. 

“ Take  a large  piece 
of  strong  grey  drilling 
with  a dozen  (or  more 
or  less)  pockets  sewed 
on,  three  rows  of  four 
pockets,  or  four  rows 
of  three,  according  as 
you  have  a long  or 
broad  space  on  which 
to  hang  it.  These 
pockets  may  be  from 
six  inches  deep  and 
five  broad  to  twelve  by 
ten,  according  to  the 
stowing-room  required. 
They  are  to  be  stitched 
upon  the  foundation, 
and  on  each  is  written  in  large  plain  letters  with 
ink  the  contents,  as  ‘Buttons,’  ‘Tapes,’  ‘Ribbons,’ 

‘ Braids,’  ‘ Curtain-rings,’  &c.  In  short,  all  the 
articles  which  are  too  useful  to  throw  away,  and 
yet  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  the  work- 
basket,  might  find  a place  in  these  hags.  The 
tops  of  the  pockets  and  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
bag  might  be  bound  with  binding  of  a colour  to 
match  the  room,  and  the  contents  might  bo  worked 
in  crewels  or  with  marking  cotton,  instead  of  being 
written  in  ink.  If  made  of  American  cloth,  with 
pockets  nailed  on  with  brass-headed  nails,  a bag  of 
this  description  could  be  used  as  a receptacle  for 
boots  and  shoes,  articles  which  collect  dust,  and 
which  occupy  a great  deal  of  room  in  ordinary 
drawers  and  cupboards.” 

A boot  and  shoe  bag  may  also  be  made  as  follows : 
—Take  a square  piece  of  coarse  material  for  tho 
back,  run  a cane  into  tho  top  to  keep  it  out  and 
hang  it  by.  In  tho  front  make  two  rows  of  deep 
pockets,  four  to  five  in  a row,  and  seven  inches  deep, 
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with  stitches  to  divide  tho  pairs.  Put  a full  vallanco 
of  tho  material  to  fall  over  the  top  of  the  pockets. 
This  will  serve  tho  double  purpose  of  hilling  the 
shoes  and  preserving  them  from  dust.  The  pocket 
may  bo  hung  in  its  place  by  ribbon  or  cord. 

After  we  have  found  a place  for  everything,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  recollect  where  that  place 
is.  People  who  have  a genius  for  tidying  are  not 
always  as  particular  as  they  ought  to  bo  in  this 
direction,  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  they 
want  a special  article  they  have  occasionally  to 
search  for  it,  and  to  turn  over  a dozen  things  before 
they  can  find  one.  Disturbances  of  this  description 
by  no  means  tend  to  order ; when  wo  are  in  a hurry 
there  is  always  a temptation  not  to  leave  clothes  as 
neat  as  we  found  them.  To  prevent  a mischance  of 
this  kind,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  a “ Where 
is  it  P ” book,  and  to  enter  therein  a list  of  clothes 
put  away,  with  information  as  to  their  whereabouts. 
Memoranda  of  this  kind  are  most  likely  to  be  useful 
when  they  refer  to  clothing  which  is  not  in  daily- 
use,  and  also  to  oddments  likely  to  be  needed  for 
mending.  Scraps,  fragments,  and  material  for 
patching,  should  always  be  separated  according  to 
their  kinds,  then  tied  in  bundles  or  put  into  boxes, 
and  a description  of  the  contents  contained  therein 
should  be  fastened  to  the  bundle,  or  gummed  upon 
the  lid  of  the  box.  An  orderly  arrangement  of  this 
kind  is  of  tho  greatest  assistance  in  the  case  of  cloth- 
ing, for  many  a garment  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  because  the  patch  needed  for  mending  it  could 
not  be  found.  By  adopting  this  plan,  however,  any 
given  patch  could  be  utilised  at  any  given  moment. 

Brushing. — Though  it  is  most  important  that 
clothes  should  be  put  in  their  right  places,  it  is  equally 
necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  cared  for  properly,  that 
they  should  be  put  away  clean.  We  know  that  if  a 
house  is  not  cleaned  and  thoroughly  dusted  regu- 
larly, it  loses  its  well-kept  look,  even  though  the 
furniture  be  most  costly.  So  with  the  contents  of 
the  wardrobe.  If  clothes  are  not  brushed  after  being 
used,  if  stains  are  not  removed,  if  little  stitches  are 
not  put  in  as  soon  as  they  are  needed,  clothes  soon 
look  shabby  and  second-rate.  By  all  means,  there- 
fore, let  clothing  that  is  dusty,  dirty,  or  stained  be 
put  to  rights  before  being  laid  away ; let  merino, 
cashmere,  serge,  and  similar  fabrics,  bo  thoroughly 
brushed ; let  velvet  and  silk  bo  wiped  with  a flannel ; 
and  let  woollen  garments  be  well  shaken . If  cloth- 
ing is  put  away  in  good  condition,  it  will  come  out 
looking  fresh  and  bright ; but  if  it  is  put  away  dusty 
or  dirty,  the  dust  will  take  hold  of  it,  and  per- 
manent injury  may  bo  done. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  brushes  mado  of 
vegetable  twigs,  known  as  “ whisks,”  are  far  superior 


to  bristles  for  removing  dust  and  mud-spots.  They 
take  the  dust  clean  away,  instead  of  depositing  part  of 
it  on  another  spot  as  bristles  do.  Such  whisk-brushes 
arc  alone  used  by  tailors  ; and  the  hint  should  be  taken, 
and  such  a brush  kept  in  every  house. 

One  reason  why  so  many  people  fail  in  their  duty 
in  tho  business  of  brushing  garments  before  hanging 
them  in  the  wardrobe  is,  that  in  many  modern 
houses  a clothes-brush  is  not  always  available.  It  j 
would  be  a great  assistance  to  the  care  of  clothing  if 
it  were  usual  to  keep  a clothes-brush  in  every  bed- 
room, and  to  regard  it  as  a necessary  article  of 
furniture.  Housewives  with  clever  fingers  might 
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easily  make  an  ornamental  case  of  coarse  canvas  for 
the  reception  of  the  clothes-brush  and  the  hat-brush, 
and  this  might  be  hung  by  means  of  two  loops,  made 
of  ribbon,  upon  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  washhand- 
stand.  Clothes-brush  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  every  well-appointed  German  bedroom,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Germans  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

Putting  Clothing  Away. — The  manner  in 
which  clothes  are  put  away  has  much  to  do  with 
their  preservation.  Thus  all  coats,  skirts,  jackets, 
and  waterproofs  should  be  supplied  with  loops  by 
which  they  can  be  hung,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
suspended  by  the  fabric.  Nothing  spoils  a gar- 
ment more  than  to  have  it  bulged  out  in  any  part 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  pushed  over  a 
hook.  Skirts  should  indeed  be  provided  with  three 
bands — one  on  tho  right  side,  one  on  the  left,  and 
one  to  hold  up  tho  drapery  at  the  back.  If  this 
precaution  bo  taken,  it  is  much  better  to  hang  up  a 
skirt  than  to  fold  it  and  lay  it  away.  The  l>est 
way  to  deal  with  good  dresses  is  to  hang  them  by 
their  loops  in  largo  bags  made  of  old  sheets.  I his 
preserves  them  from  dust,  and  does  not  injure  them. 
The  bags  should  be  mado  to  button  down  the  front, 
so  that  tho  dresses  can  bo  put  in  easily.  The  bows 
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and  busts  should  bo  stuffed  out  with  papei’.  It  is 
said  that  royal  ladies  always  have  their  drosses  put 
away  thus. 

Ono  reason  why  these  bags  are  so  useful  is  that 
they  do  away  with  all  occasion  for  turning  a dress 
inside  out  before  hanging  it : a very  harmful  pro- 
cess, because  it  makes  creases,  spoils  trimmings,  and 
tends  to  make  a skirt  lie  flat — an  appearance  which 
quite  takes  away  from  its  new  look. 

Creases  arc  very  objectionable,  but  by  taking  a 
little  pains  they  may  usually  be  got  rid  of.  Some- 
times they  disappear  when  a garment  is  hung  before 
the  fire  for  awhile.  When  this  plan  fails,  they  may 
be  slightly  damped  and  ironed  with  a cool  iron,  paper 
or  muslin  being  laid  between  the  fabric  and  the  iron. 

One  garment  should  never  be  hung  over  another 
on  the  same  peg.  To  do  this  would  take  all  the 
freshness  out  of  the  undermost  garment,  and  it 
would  not  improve  the  one  which  lay  uppermost. 

Mantles,  bodices,  and  waistcoats  should  never  be 
hung.  They  should  be  neatly  folded,  so  as  to  keep 
them  as  straight  and  even  as  may  be,  and  laid  flat  on 
a shelf.  A piece  of  paper  or  muslin  should  be  tucked 
over  them  to  preserve  them  from  dust. 

It  is  a mistake  to  keep  winter  and  summer  gar- 
ments in  the  same  place.  A most  important  detail 
in  the  care  of  clothing  is,  that  at  the  close  of  each 
season  the  clothes  which  have  been  in  use  during  its 
course  should  be  looked  over,  and  decisively  dealt 
with.  Articles  which  can  be  worn  again  should  be 
brushed,  repaired,  and  put  away ; articles  which  are 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces  should  be  so  treated  at 
once,  and  cleaned  or  dyed,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
left  as  they  are,  they  will  only  deteriorate  in  con- 
dition, and  occupy  valuable  room.  Articles  which 
are  of  no  value  should  be  sold  as  rubbish,  or  given 
away  to  those  to  whom  they  are  likely  to  be  useful. 
Here  it  may  bo  mentioned,  that  when  about  to  give 
garments  to  the  poor,  we  should  very  much  increase 
the  value  of  the  gift  if  we  were  to  mend  the  clothes 
before  wo  passed  them  on.  Hard-working  people 
have  not  usually  too  much  time  for  repairing  their 
clothes,  even  when  they  know  how  to  set  about  the 
business ; and  a neat  darn  or  skilful  piece  of  mending 
would  not  only  make  the  garment  better  worth 
having,  but  might  serve  as  an  example  in  thrift  and 
good  management. 

Cotton  and  muslin  dresses  should  never  bo  put 
way  with  the  starch  in  them.  To  do  this  would  he 
likely  to  make  them  rot.  They  should  be  left  rough- 
dry.  when  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  be 
kom  for  some  time. 

Wet  Things. — Clothing  should  never  bo  put 
‘way  damp,  because  damp  causes  mildew ; neither 
r ou^  garments  be  allowed  to  remain  damp  for  any 


length  of  time.  People  who  understand  the  care  of 
clothing  never  throw  off  carelessly,  garments  which 
they  have  to  change  because  they  have  been  caught 
in  the  rain.  Garments  which  have  been  made  wet  in 
this  way  need  instant  attention.  If  the  fabric  per- 
mits of  it,  they  should  be  lightly  wiped  with  a 
soft  cloth,  or  they  should  be  well  shaken,  and 
then  spread  out  to  dry.  If  creased  when  dry,  they 
should  be  ironed  under  muslin,  but  in  no  case  should 
they  be  put  away  at  once.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  furs,  because  if  furs  get  damp  they  are 
almost  sure  to  have  moth. 

Umbrellas,  when  wet,  should  always  be  turned  up- 
side down  to  dry.  If  placed  upright,  the  water  will 
soak  into  the  part  where  the  ribs  meet,  and  will 
cause  the  silk  to  rot.  Also  they  should  not  be 
opened  when  wet.  If  they  arc,  the  ribs  will  bend, 
and  they  will  not  close  tightly  afterwards.  Um- 
brellas last  much  longer  if  they  are  not  rolled  up 
when  not  in  use.  Tight  rolling  makes  them  come 
into  holes  at  the  folds.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  people  who  want  to  preserve  their  umbrellas 
keep  them  in  their  bedrooms,  instead  of  putting 
them  in  the  umbrella-stand.  Many  a good  umbrella 
has  been  ruined  through  being  put  in  the  umbrella- 
stand.  If  unexpected  guests  arrive,  the  receptacle 
becomes  crowded,  the  umbrellas  are  wedged  in 
tightly,  and  then  may  be  dragged  out  by  some  one 
who  has  no  respect  for  the  property  of  others. 
Oftener  still,  umbrellas  are  pushed  in  hurriedly,  and 
the  point  of  one  is  forced  through  the  silk  of  another.. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  ladies  who  value, 
their  umbrellas  usually  carry  them  off  to  their  own; 
domains ; while  gentlemen,  who  must  occasionally 
leave  them  in  a public  place,  are  careful  to  have  a 
loop  put  round  the  handle,  by  means  of  which 
the  umbrella  can  be  hung  under  the  owner’s 
hat  or  great-coat,  instead  of  being  left  in  the 
stand. 

Another  fact  well  understood  by  those  who  take 
care  of  their  clothing  systematically,  is  that  rain  is 
almost  certain  to  take  tho  freshness  and  beauty  out 
of  a garment,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a great  economy 
to  keep  old  garments  for  rainy  weather,  and  to  re- 
serve better  garments  for  fine  weather.  Even  where 
clothes  do  not  become  spotted  with  rain,  tho  general 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  during  rain  makes  them 
limp  and  shabby.  The  wisdom  of  keeping  the  gar- 
ments of  better  quality  for  use  in  fine  weather  is  all 
the  more  obvious,  when  wo  remember  that  in  rainy 
weather  clothing  is  not  very  much  noticed,  because 
then  pretty  hats  are  hidden  by  umbrellas,  and  daintv 
dresses  are  covered  by  waterproofs.  In  fine  weather, 
however,  wraps  are  discarded  and  dress  is  observed 
There  are  many  people  who  make  a practice  of  keep- 
ing two  sets  of  garments,  ono  for  every-day  use, 
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and  one  for  “ boat.”  They  would  find  it  more  profit- 
able if  they  would  keep  one  set  for  wot  weather  and 
one  set  for  fine  weather.  Especially  would  they  gain 
if  they  would  do  this  with  regard  to  hats  and  gloves. 
Good  hats  and  good  gloves  are  simply  ruined  if  they 
are  worn  in  wet  weather,  and  the  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  making  their  garments  last  a long 
time  are  most  careful  to  proserve  good  clothing  from 
oxposure  in  this  way. 

Ladies’  Hats  and  Bonnets  which  are  properly 
cared  for  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  those 
not  cared  for.  It  is  most  extravagant  to  form  the 
habit  of  letting  a hat  or  bonnet  “ lie  about”  when  not 
in  use.  Nothing  spoils  a hat  sooner.  When  putting 
hats  and  bonnets  away,  pull  out  and  arrange  the 
flowers,  and  fill  the  bows  with  soft  paper  or  cotton- 
wool. The  ends  of  satin  ribbons  are  apt  to  roll  up 
after  they  have  been  worn  awhile.  To  prevent  this, 
when  putting  the  bonnet  away,  roll  the  strings  the 
opposite  way  to  that  in  which  they  roll  themselves, 
and  pin  them  to  keep  them  in  position.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  fit  the  box  in  which  bonnets  are 
kept  with  stands,  upon  which  the  bonnets  can  be 
hung,  to  prevent  crushing. 

Boots  and  Shoes  wear  much  longer  if  they  are 
dried  slowly,  but  thoroughly,  after  they  have  been 
worn  in  the  rain.  If  placed  near  the  fire  when  wet, 
they  will  shrink  and  become  hard ; and  if  put  on 
while  still  damp,  they  will  come  into  holes  very  soon. 
It  is  always  an  economy  to  have  two  or  three  pairs 
of  boots  in  wear  at  one  time,  and  to  use  them  turn 
by  turn.  Also  it  is  an  economy  to  keep  boots  for 
some  months  before  wearing  them,  so  that  the 
leather  may  be  “seasoned.”  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
wear  the  boots  in  the  house  that  are  worn  out  of 
doors.  Nothing  is  more  restful  than  to  change 
boots  for  slippers  when  tired. 

To  Preserve  Boots,  and  Keep  them  Water-tight  in 
Snotvy  Weather.— Hub  oil  or  grease  into  the  seams 
and  crevices ; or  dress  them  with  “ dubbing  ” or 
Mollycorium  occasionally.  Use  only  good  oil- 
blacking ; some  of  the  acid  blackings  destroy  the 
leather. 

To  Cure  Creaking  Boots.— Soak  the  soles  in  salt  and 
water,  then  oil  them  thoroughly.  Even  this  method 
does  not  always  keep  badly-made  boots  from 
creaking. 

To  Base  Boots  slightly  Tight  at  the  Keel.— Rub  the 
inside  of  the  heel  with  dry  soap. 

To  Keep  Boots  which  have  been  Worn  in  Wet  Weather 
from  becoming  Hard  and  Tight  after  being  Pried.  Stuff 
them  with  paper  when  taking  them  off. 

Socks  and  Stockings  will  bo  more  likely  to 
wear  well  if  before  they  are  put  on,  when  now,  the 


heel  and  the  toe  be  thoroughly  stretched.  To  do  this  ■ 
prevents  many  a darn.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  also 
to  dam  both  heel  and  toe  before  wear.  When  socks 
come  back  from  the  wash  they  should  simply  lx; 
laid  one  inside  the  other ; they  should  never  be  ' 
rolled  and  have  the  ankle  part  turned  over,  as  this 
makes  them  apt  to  come  down. 

Kid  Gloves  should  be  kept  from  the  air  and  the 
light.  A perfectly  dry  and  tightly-stoppered  glass  ■ 
bottle,  or  a tin  box,  is  an  excellent  receptacle  for 
storing  gloves.  After  being  taken  off,  gloves  should] 
on  no  account  be  folded  one  inside  the  other.  They  > 
should  be  drawn  off  carefully,  smoothed  lengthwise, 
until  they  are  in  the  same  shape  as  when  in  wear, 
then  laid  away  flat  in  a dry  place.  It  is  a good  plan  ! 
to  put  a little  cotton-wool  down  the  fingers  when 
the  gloves  are  not  in  use.  Gloves  which  are  rolled 
together  after  being  taken  off  will  soon  look  shabby. . 

The  way  in  which  good  kid  gloves  are  put  or1 
when  new  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  their  durability. 
The  glove  should  first  be  stretched  gently  with  the  ■ 
stretchers ; it  should  then  bo  turned  down  below  the! 
buttons,  and  the  fingers  should  be  worked  quite  tc 
the  end.  Not  until  the  fingers  are  on  should  the 
thumb  be  introduced.  When  the  glove  is  fitted  i 
it  can  be  turned  over.  Gloves  which  do  no) 
stretch  properly  should  either  be  warmed  gently 
before  the  fire,  or  be  laid  in  a damp  towel  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  Either  of  these  methods! 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cause  them  to  go  oi 
more  easily. 

Mackintoshes  are  often  spoilt  by  being  kep 
in  a small  roll  when  not  in  use.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  is  a great  convenience  to  roll  mackintoshe 
and  fasten  them  with  a strap,  in  order  to  carry  then 
from  one  place  to  another ; and  to  this  practic  i 
there  can  bo  no  objection.  Once  in  the  house,  how 
ever,  a mackintosh  should  be  opened,  so  that  the  ai 
can  get  to  it ; otherwise  it  will  become  sticky  an' 
unpleasant.  When  it  has  been  wet,  also,  it  shout 
be  spread  out  to  dry  ; it  should  never  be  hung,  an 
it  should  not  be  put  near  the  fire.  Attention  t 
small  details  of  this  kind  makes  all  the  difference  i 
the  durability  and  appearance  of  a mackintosh. 

Furs.— Bcforo  putting  furs  away,  brush  then 
shako  them,  beat  the  firmer  sorts  lightly  with  a cant 
air  them,  then  wrap  them  first  in  linen  bags,  after 
wards  in  bags  made  of  brown  paper.  Put  with  the) 
either  a little  camphor,  some  turpentine,  some  strii 
of  Russian  leather,  or  some  pepper.  Furs  should  l 
taken  out  two  or  threo  times  during  the  summe 
and  hung  in  the  sun.  Chinchilla  is  too  peri  shah 
to  be  shaken. 
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Collars,  ribbons,  laces,  and  similar  oddments,  should 
ho  laid  in  separate  boxes,  with  a label  upon  them. 
They  crush  and  quickly  becomo  soiled  if  laid  in  a 
drawer  with  heavier  goods. 

Tom  garments  should  never  be  sent  to  the  wash 
without  being  drawn  together,  to  prevent  their  going 
further.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  mended 
properly  when  dirty ; to  do  this  might  not  be  agree- 
able, but  rents  should  at  least  be  caught  up  before 
being  washed.  A garment  which  needs  much  mend- 
ing should  receive  thorough  attention  before  it  is 
starched  and  ironed. 

The  practice  of  hanging  outdoor  garments  in  the 
hall  when  they  are  taken  off  is  a very  objectionable 
one,  which  should  be  determinedly  discouraged,  ex- 
cept for  garments  in  actual  daily  use.  Carried  the 
least  beyond  this,  it  is  not  only  untidy,  but  is 
very  extravagant,  because  hats  and  over-coats  which 
are  hung  on  a peg  get  shabby  much  sooner  than 
they  would  do  if  they  were  taken  upstairs  and  put 
away.  When  the  habit  of  order  is  once  acquired, 
it  is  as  easy  to  carry  clothes  away  which  are  not  re- 
quired again  almost  immediately,  as  it  is  to  hang 
them  on  a hook ; yet  clothes  which  are  hung  on  a 
hook  never  have  the  fresh  “spick  and  span”  look 
of  those  which  are  properly  cared  for.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  why  clothes  should  not  be  left  in 
the  hall  is  that  they  can  be  easily  carried  off  if 
tramps  come  about  the  premises.  Mothers  would 
do  well  to  train  their  children  to  neat  ways  in  this 
particular. 

It  is  never  wise  to  allow  “best  sets”  of  under- 
clothing to  lie  away  for  a long  time  without  being 
looked  over.  Garments  thus  neglected  are  apt  to 
lose  their  colour,  or  if  they  have  been  exposed  to 
damp  at  any  time  they  may  become  mildewed.  Many 
a much -prized  garment  has  been  spoilt  in  this  way. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  wear  clothing  of  this  sort  at 
stated  periods,  so  that  if  anything  is  wrong,  the 
misfortune  may  be  discovered  and  made  right. 

Children's  Clothing.  — In  order  to  prevent 
children  losing  their  mittens  or  gloves,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  sew  each  one  on  a long  ribbon,  and  to 
fasten  the  ribbon  to  the  inside  of  the  coat-sleeve. 

This  remark  suggests  to  us,  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  care  of  the  clothes  of 
children  who  are  going  to  school,  is  that  the 
juveniles  are  very  apt  to  lose  small  articles  of  ap- 
! parel,  such  as  umbrellas,  scarves,  slippers,  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  Some  mothers,  who  can  ill 
afford  the  outlay,  spend  large  sums  in  a year  in 
replacing  that  which  is  lost.  Of  course,  tho  surest 
means  of  preventing  this  annoyance  is  to  train 
children  to  take  care  of  their  clothes ; but  parents 
and  teachers  ought  to  realise  that  the  victim  is  not 


always  to  blame  when  a mischance  of  this  sort 
occurs.  Their  own  duty  in  the  affair  is  obvious : 
it  is  to  see  that  every  article  which  a child  wears 
or  uses  is  distinctly  marked  with  his  name  and  full 
address.  Thus,  umbrellas,  scarves,  over-coats,  caps, 
and  bags  should  have  a piece  of  tape  bearing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  sewn  inside  in  a 
prominent  place,  so  that  if  by  chance  the  article 
should  fall  into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  child 
to  whom  it  belongs,  there  may  be  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  duty  lies.  It  is 
astonishing  how  goods  that  are  marked  in  this  way 
come  home  after  being  lost.  Even  umbrellas  which 
have  the  name  of  the  owner  in  a prominent  place, 
will  be  returned  again  and  again  under  apparently 
hopeless  circumstances ; and  it  makes  us  think  better 
of  human  nature,  when  we  discover  how  honest 
people  will  be  when  they  see  some  one  else’s  name 
attached  to  an  article  in  their  possession. 

Quantity. — It  is  a great  mistake  to  have  too  many 
garments  at  one  time.  People  who  dress  well  at  a 
moderate  expense  never  do  this.  They  have  what 
they  need,  bestow  good  care  upon  their  belongings, 
and  mend  them  when  necessary  ; when  their  clothes 
wear  out  they  buy  new  ones,  but  they  never  care  to 
have  relays  of  garments.  We  sometimes  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  wealthy  brides  having  enormous 
trousseaux,  fashionable  hats,  bonnets,  and  dresses  by 
the  score.  Such  people  are  not  to  be  envied.  They 
only  possess  what  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with. 
They  cannot  wear  out  their  own  finery,  and  in  the 
long  run  other  persons — their  maids  or  second-hand 
clothes  dealers — are  certain  to  get  the  reversion 
thereof.  Fashionable  garments  very  soon  get  out  of 
date,  and  the  more  “ stylish  ” they  were  when  new, 
the  more  remarkable  they  seem  when  the  mode  has 
altered. 

So  with  regard  to  cinder-clothing.  Large  supplies 
of  under-clothing  are  only  an  anxiety.  They  need 
constantly  looking  after,  or  they  deteriorate  in  con- 
dition ; if  laid  away  for  a long  time,  they  may  become 
useless,  because  the  figure  of  their  owner  may  alter  ; 
and  they  are  a great  temptatioh  to  dishonesty.  At 
one  time  notable  housewives  took  great  pride  in 
having  stores  of  under-clothing  of  various  kinds 
under  lock  and  key.  The  fashion  has,  however, 
almost  passed  away  amongst  sensible  people,  and 
with  it  there  has  passed  away  also  the  cause  of  much 
waste  and  many  disappointments.  Yet  still  good 
housewives  are  careful  to  have  a sufficiency  of  under- 
clothing, because  it  is  an  even  greater  mistake  to 
have  too  few  garments  of  one  kind  than  to  have 
too  many.  People  who  have  exactly  what  they 
require  for  a change,  and  no  more,  always  get  into 
difficulties  when  their  clothes  begin  to  wear,  because 
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they  seem  to  bo  constantly  mending  or  neoding  to 
mend  their  garments.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  linen,  cotton,  and  tlannel  wear  longer  when 
they  have  an  occasional  rest  between  their  periods 
of  service,  just  as  certainly  as  they  deteriorate  in 
quality  through  being  of  no  service  at  all. 

Dyeing  is  a very  important  detail  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  and  renovation  of  garments. 
When  a material  is  of  good  quality  to  begin  with,  it 
can  usually  be  dyed  and  made  up  again  after  being 
once  worn,  so  that  it  looks  as  good,  or  even  better 
than  when  new.  Work  of  this  kind  has  indeed  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  skilled  operators,  that 
the  results  attained  are  wonderful.  Even  gentle- 
men’s clothes  which  have  become  shabby  and  faded, 
can  be  renewed  so  cleverly  that  they  can  be  worn 
twice  the  usual  time,  and  when  well  pressed  and 
repaired  they  give  great  satisfaction. 

So  also  with  dress  fabrics.  Reps,  serges,  cash- 
meres, French  merinos,  alpacas,  tweeds,  and  all 
similar  fabrics  of  good  quality,  can  usually  be  dyed 
to  great  advantage  if  only  a suitable  colour  be  chosen. 
This  is  a point  to  be  studied. 

Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  have  materials  dyed 
should  bear  in  mind  the  following  hints. 

Black  silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  cloth  can  seldom  be 
dyed  any  other  colour;  black  velveteen  will  usually 
dye  any  colour.  Black  all  - wool  fabrics  will  dye 
brown,  claret,  dai-k  crimson,  dark  green,  navy  blue, 
and  olive.  Black  silks  and  satins  can  be  re-dipped, 
and  made  into  good  black  if  they  have  not  been 
washed  at  home. 

Brown  will  dye  black,  brown,  claret,  and  olive. 

Claret  or  maroon  will  dye  black,  brown,  crimson, 
and  olive. 

Blue  will  dye  black,  claret,  electric  green,  navy, 
old  gold,  olive,  peacock,  prune,  terra-cotta. 

Crimson  will  dye  black,  brown,  claret,  dark  crim- 
son, dark  green,  olive,  terra-cotta. 

Drab  or  grey  will  dye  black,  brown,  cardinal, 
claret,  dark  and  light  crimson,  dark  and  light  green, 
navy  blue,  old  gold,  olive,  peacock,  prune,  purple, 
sage,  terra-cotta.  Drab  and  grey  can  seldom  be 
satisfactorily  re-dipped  to  be  of  the  same  colour. 

Green,  both  dark  and  light,  will  dye  black,  brown, 
claret,  dark  crimson,  olive,  terra-cotta.  Light  green 
will  also  dye  dark  green,  navy  blue,  royal  blue,  pea- 
cock, prune,  purple,  and  sage. 

Lavender  will  dye  most  colours,  except  pink  and 
straw. 

Navy  blue  will  dye  black,  dark  brown,  claret,  dark- 
green,  and  olive. 

Olive  will  dye  black,  brown,  claret,  dark  crimson, 
dark  green,  dark  terra-cotta. 

Peacock  will  dye  black,  brown,  cardinal,  claret, 


crimson,  green,  dark  green,  navy,  old  gold,  olive, 
prune,  terra-cotta. 

Pink  will  generally  dye  any  colour. 

Prune  will  dye  black,  dark  brown,  claret,  dark 
crimson,  dark  green,  navy  blue,  olive,  terra-cotta. 

Purple  will  dye  black,  brown,  claret,  crimson, 
green,  navy  blue,  old  gold,  olive,  prune,  terra-cotta. 

Scarlet  will  dye  black,  brown,  claret,  dark  crim- 
son, light  crimson,  dark  green,  navy  blue,  old  gold, 
olive,  terra-cotta. 

Strawberry  will  dye  black,  brown,  cardinal,  claret, 
crimson,  green,  dark  green,  navy  blue,  old  gold, 
olive,  pruno,  terra-cotta. 

Straw  and  ecru  silk  will  generally  dye  any  colour. 

Slate  will  dye  black,  brown,  cardinal,  claret,  crim- 
son, green,  navy  blue,  old  gold,  olive,  peacock, 
prune. 

Terra-cotta  will  dye  brown,  cardinal,  claret,  crim- 
son, green,  navy  blue,  old  gold,  olive,  peacock,  prune. 

White  goods  will  dye  any  colour. 

In  connection  with  dyeing  clothes,  it  ought  perhaps 
to  be  mentioned  that  it  is  illegal  to  send  any  article 
which  has  been  exposed  to  infection  to  a public  dye- 
ing establishment. 

Care  of  House-Linen. — The  proper  care  of 
house-linen  has  a great  deal  to  do,  not  only  with  its 
appearance,  but  with  its  durability.  To  keep  linen 
properly  a linen-press  is  a necessity.  In  modern 
houses  a linen-press  which  is  a fixture,  is  a rarity, 
but  it  is  always  possible  to  have  one  made,  and  there 
are  decided  advantages  connected  with  a movable 
press.  One  of  these  is,  that  it  can  be  placed  where 
it  will  be  most  convenient.  An  airy,  dry  situation 
should  always  be  chosen,  because  if  linen  becomes 
damp  it  gets  mildewed,  and  rots  quickly. 

It  is  always  best  when  the  linen  press  is  placed  on 
the  ground-floor  of  a house,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
visited.  Also  it  should  not  be  too  lofty.  The  upper 
shelves  should  not  be  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  or 
they  may  become  dusty  and  disordered,  and  odds 
and  ends  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once  may 
find  a resting-place  there.  Every  shelf  of  the  press 
should  be  lined  with  clean  newspaper,  and  the  con- 
tents should  be  covered  again  with  paper,  or,  better 
still,  with  muslin,  which  can  be  tucked  in  all  round. 

The  sheets  are  usually  put  on  the  top  shelf,  and 
the  pillow-cases  and  bolster-cases  below  them.  All 
pairs  should  be  put  one  inside  the  other,  and  every 
week,  when  the  linen  comes  from  the  wash,  it 
should  bo  ascertained  that  the  pairs  are  complete. 
In  order  to  secure  even  wearing,  each  article,  after  it 
has  been  washed  and  properly  aired,  should  bo  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  for  it  should  be  understood 
that  regular  use  in  wearing  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  preventing  mildew. 
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When  not  in  use,  honse-lincn  should  he  neatly 
folded  and  laid  in  the  press,  and  it  should  never  he 
allowed  to  get  very  dirty  before  being-  washod. 

The  following  suggestions  will,  perhaps,  ho  of  use 
to  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  care  of  clothing 
and  house-linen. 

Cleaning  Stains,  Spots,  &c. — The  following 
hints  will  he  found  useful  at  various  times  : — 

To  Remove  Spots  of  Wax  or  Grease  from  Silk,  J F wl, 
or  Stuff. — Lay  a piece  of  thick  blotting-paper,  or  a 
little  soft  thick  brown  paper,  upon  the  spot,  and 
hold  a very  hot  iron  over  it.  The  wax  will  melt 
with  the  heat,  and  he  drawn  into  the  paper.  As  this 
becomes  greasy,  a clean  piece  should  be  put  in  its 
place  until  the  mischief  is  remedied. 

To  Remove  Paint  or  Grease. — Rub  the  part  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  turpentine  or  benzole. 
Always  rub  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  in 
taking  out  a spot,  otherwise  it  may  spread. 

Paint  is  very  difficult  to  remove  if  not  dealt  with 
at  once.  If  turpentine  is  used,  the  pure  spirit  should 
be  obtained  from  the  chemist. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Goat- Collars. — Scrub  with 
lump  ammonia  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Cloth.— Beat  together  in  a 
mortar  equal  quantities  of  soft  soap  and  fuller’s 
earth,  and  make  the  mixture  into  cakes.  Moisten 
the  spot  with  water,  rub  it  with  a cake,  dry  it ; rub 
it  with  clean  water  till  clean. 

Ink-Stains  on  Cloth  if  allowed  to  dry  in  can  never 
be  removed.  One  way  of  treating  them  is  to  sponge 
at  once  with  milk  till  the  ink  is  out,  then  with  warm 
water ; wipe  dry,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  ink  can  be  removed 
from  cloth  by  simply  pressing  blotting-paper  upon  it 
immediately,  using  fresh  paper  frequently,  as  the 
old  becomes  inky. 

To  Remove  Mildew. — Mix  together  one  pint  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine  and  ammonia  with  three  pints 
of  water.  Moisten  blotting-paper  with  the  mixture, 
and  lay  it  folded  in  three  outside  the  fabric  ; inside, 
press  it  hard.  Repeat  till  clean. 

To  Restore  the  Colour  of  Black  Stockings. — Procure 
two-pennyworth  of  logwood  shavings  from  the 
chemist,  and  boil  the  stockings  with  them  in  a pint 
of  water. 

To  get  Glue  out  of  Cloth. — Hold  the  stain  over 
boiling  water.  When  moistened,  immerse  in  hot 
water,  and  wash. 

To  Remove  Tea-Stains. — At  once  soak  in  warm  water 
and  rub  out.  Sometimes  tea-stains  are  very  obstinate. 

To  Remove  Treacle-Stains. — Sponge  with  cold  water 
and  keep  damping  over  a clean  cloth,  moving  the 
cloth  constantly.  When  clean,  iron  with  a cool 
iron. 


To  Remove  Marks  from  Plush. — Unpick  the  lining, 
hold  the  fabric  over  steam,  and  comb  up  the  pile. 

To  Free  Mackintoshes  from  Stains  of  Mud. — Use 
spirits  of  wine.  This  does  not  always  answer. 

To  Clean  Black  Satin. — Sponge  on  the  right  side 
with  dilute  spirits  of  wine,  and  sponge  with  the  nap, 
not  across  it.  Iron  while  damp,  with  muslin  between 
the  iron  and  the  fabric,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fabric.  If  satin  is  to  be  dyed,  it  should  not  be 
cleaned  at  home. 

Another  Way. — Mix  well  together  four  ounces  of 
soft  soap,  four  ounces  of  honey,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  a wineglass  of  gin.  Scour  with  a stiff  brush 
and  the  mixture  ; when  clean,  rinse  with  cold  water. 
Do  not  wring  the  satin,  but  hang  it  up  for  awhile, 
and  iron  it  while  still  damp. 

To  Clean  Gloves. — Cleaning  gloves  at  home  is 
rather  a risky  business.  When  possible,  it  is  much 
better  to  send  the  gloves  to  a respectable  cleaner. 
They  will  not  cost  much,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  done  well  than  if  manipulated  by  some  one  who 
is  unaccustomed  to  the  work.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
keep  a place  for  soiled  gloves,  and  send  them  to 
clean  a dozen  at  a time.  Good  gloves  can  be  cleaned 
again  and  again.  When  they  must  be  done  at  home, 
the  following  methods  may  be  adopted. 

For  White  Kid  Gloves  use  benzine.  The  smell  is 
objectionable,  but  if,  after  cleaning,  the  gloves  are 
laid  in  a handkerchief  in  the  air,  the  odour  will 
soon  pass  away  from  them. 

Light  Kid  Gloves. — Lay  the  gloves  out  smoothly 
on  a clean  cloth,  and  rub  gently  till  quite  wet 
with  a flannel  dipped  in  milk  and  yellow  soap. 
Begin  to  rub  at  the  wrists,  and  rub  towards 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Leave  till  dry,  then  pull 
gently  in  all  directions  till  soft.  If  the  gloves  have 
been  made  too  wet  they  must  be  fitted  on  the  hands 
again  when  half  dry.  Light  gloves  which  are  not 
much  soiled  can  sometimes  be  cleaned  with  oatmeal 
or  dry  bran. 

To  Renovate  Black  Gloves. — Put  a few  drops  of  the 
best  black  ink  in  a teaspoonful  of  olive-oil.  Apply 
with  a feather,  and  dry  in  the  sun. 

To  Clean  Wash-leather  Gloves. — Put  the  gloves  on 
the  hands,  and  wash  them  with  soap  and  lukewarm 
water.  When  quite  clean,  pull  them  off  carefully, 
and  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Put  them  on  before 
they  are  quite  dry,  and  stretch  them  to  keep  them 
from  getting  hard. 

Cleaning  Clothes. — Cleaning  a complete  dress 
is  a moro  serious  operation  than  removing  stains. 

To  Clean  If'  oollen  and  Fancy  Fabrics,  such  as  French 
Merino,  Llama,  Serge,  Limey,  Mohair,  Alpaca,  Plaids, 
and  Poplins. — These  dresses  are  best  cleansed  when 
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washed,  not  on  the  washing-day  with  other  clothing, 
hut  separately,  according  to  the  following  method  : — 
Unpick  the  dress  entirely,  and  separate  every 
breadth.  If  tho  fabric  is  of  a sort  likely  to  fray 
when  unpicked,  take  the  sleeves  out,  and  overcast 
the  tops  and  arm-holes:  also  remove  all  trimming, 
bones,  hooks  and  eyes.  When  the  dress  is  prepared, 
take  a quantity  of  soap,  and  shave  it  up  and  place  it 
in  a saucepan,  which  must  be  filled  with  water.  Set 
it  on  the  fire  till  completely  melted.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  quantity  of  soap  required  for  a dress,  or 
cloak,  or  jacket.  It  depends  on  three  things — the 
size  of  the  garment,  the  thickness  of  the  material, 
and  how  dirty  it  may  be.  Melt  half  a pound  of 
soap  in  eight  quarts  of  water — that  is,  two  gallons. 
Four  about  two  quarts  into  a separate  tub,  and  add 
four  quarts  of  water.  Beat  it  up  into  a lather,  and 
set  it  close  to  the  fire  to  keep  warm.  This  is  the 
rinse.  Pour  the  rest  of  the  melted  soap  into  another 
tub  for  the  wash.  If  possible,  keep  them  both  about 
the  same  heat.  They  should  not  be  used  hot  or  cold, 
but  about  as  warm  as  a lady’s  hand  can  conveniently 
bear.  The  more  quickly  the  articles  are  cleaned,  the 
better.  Take  the  body  first,  if  whole,  or  the  pieces  of 
it  if  separate.  Do  not  attempt  to  clean  two  pieces  at 
once.  Put  the  first  into  the  wash,  squeeze  it  in 
and  out,  and  knead  it  a little.  It  will  generally 
come  clean  almost  instantaneously.  When  you  see 
it  is  clean,  squeeze  it  slightly  out  of  the  wash, 
and  rinse  it  in  the  rinsing-suds.  Squeeze  it  out 
again,  but  only  very  slightly,  and  be  sure  not  to  wring 
it.  Hang  it  up  dripping- wet  on  a line  in  or  out  of 
doors.  After  the  body,  clean  the  sleeves  separately, 
then  each  breadth  separately,  taking  the  dirtiest 
first.  After  a time  the  soap  becomes  exhausted. 
You  may  know  when  it  is  exhausted  by  one  of 
two  symptoms,  or  by  both.  If  it  no  longer  continues 
to  cleanse  the  articles  put  in  it,  it  has  become  too 
dirty  for  use ; if,  from  being  thick  and  creamy  at 
first,  it  becomes  quite  watery,  you  have  absorbed 
all  the  soap  out  of  the  water  in  the  articles  cleaned. 
In  either  case  more  soap  must  be  melted.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  do  this,  and  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  labour  is  not  serious.  After  a little 
experience  the  operator  will  be  able  to  judge  about 
the  quantity  needed  for  any  j ob.  If  the  soap  in  the 
wash  coagulates  too  much  while  in  use,  a little  warm 
water  must  be  added  and  well  mixed  by  hand,  but  it 
should  not  be  rendered  too  thin.  Soap  is  by  no 
means  to  be  rubbed  on  any  article.  When  the  rinse 
becomes  dirty,  a fresh  rinse  is  needed.  But  on  no 
account  must  plain  water  be  used  for  a rinse — only 
suds.  Many  prefer  a rinso  stronger  than  that  above 
mentioned,  namely,  as  much  of  the  melted  soap  to 
only  its  own  quantity  of  water — two  quarts. 

On  no  account  must  the  articles  to  be  cleaned  be 


wrung  or  much  squeezed.  One  of  the  arguments 
against  cleaning  or  washing  fancy  materials  is  that 
they  look  puckered  afterwards,  and  are  sometimes 
shrunk.  The  puckering  is  caused  by  wringing  or 
squeezing;  the  shrinking  by  rinsing  in  water. 
Cashmere  and  woollen  goods  also  shrink  and  wrinkle 
if  so  treated,  and  tho  wrinkles  cannot  be  removed  by 
mangling. 

When  very  nearly  dry,  fold  the  pieces  together,  . 
lay  them  between  clean  cloths  (white) — white  lining 
mil  do — and  send  them  to  the  mangle,  with  a re- 
quest that  they  may  lie  in  it  all  night.  Articles  of 
different  colours  must  not  be  folded  together.  White 
and  coloured  or  parti-coloured  materials  must  not  be 
too  damp  when  mangled,  lest  they  run ; still,  if 
over-dry  they  mil  not  press  smooth.  Where  a 
mangle  is  not  available,  put  the  articles  to  bo  pressed 
between  the  two  mattresses  of  a bed,  and  sleep  on 
them.  The  slight  dampuess  in  them  cannot  come 
through  the  thickness  of  a mattress  or  feather-bed. 
After  the  pieces  have  been  mangled,  spread  a fine 
clean  sheet  or  cloth  on  a blanket  on  a table,  and  iron  * 
each  piece  with  a rather  hot  iron — cashmere  and 
fancy  fabrics  on  the  wrong  side,  alpacas  on  the  right. 
Be  sure  the  iron  is  clean.  Hang  the  pieces  on  a 
couple  of  towel-horses  at  the  fire  to  dry  them. 

To  Clean  Delicate-coloured  Fabrics. — If  the  fabrics 
to  be  cleaned  are  of  very  delicate  colours,  or  chintz 
colours,  or  in  fact  are  such  as  are  likely  to  run,  use 
curd  soap  to  clean  them.  Have  a clean  sheet  or  two 
ready,  and  as  each  piece  is  rinsed  in  the  suds,  lay  it 
in  the  sheet  and  fold  it  up.  When  the  first  sheet  is 
full,  roll  it  from  the  last-used  end,  take  out  the  first 
piece  of  the  cleaned  articles,  and  hang  it  up  on  a lino 
by  pegs  or  pins,  or  near  a brisk  fire.  Take  each  out 
as  you  think  it  has  had  time  to  dry  a little,  and  treat 
it  the  same. 

When  skirts  are  washed  whole,  they  must  be  dried 
by  being  pinned  by  the  hem  between  two  clothes- 
lines stretched  about  half  a yard  or  more  apart. 
A yard  or  so  of  the  hem  is  stretched  along  one  of 
the  lines  by  two  clothes-pegs,  while  another  peg 
stretches  the  skirt  and  fixes  it  to  the  other  line, 
stretched  out  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  leaving  the 
whole  open  to  the  air. 

Any  good  yellow  soap  may  be  used  for  stout  or 
strong  fabrics,  but  money  is  not  saved  by  using  in- 
ferior soap.  All  soap  contains  water ; the  best  has 
the  least  in  it.  The  inferior  soaps  have  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  value,  so  that  really  by  purchasing 
the  best  soap  you  have  more  soap  when  dissolved  for 
your  money  than  if  using  a cheaper  kind,  much  of 
which  turns  to  water.  The  saving  is  considerable. 
In  cleaning,  never  use  any  soda. 

To  Clean  White  Cashmere,  IVhite  Llama , or  White 
Alpaca. — Prepare . a wash  and  a rinse  as  already 
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described.  If  tho  articles  arc  much  soiled,  prepare 
two  rinses.  Blue  the  rinses  as  usual.  Clean  the 
white  articles  pioce  by  piece,  as  already  described, 
and  rinse  in  the  blue-water.  As  they  are  not 
squeezed  out  except  very  slightly,  the  quantity  of 
soap  retained  in  the  articles  out  of  the  rinse  will 
cause  them  to  look  much  too  blue.  This  need  cause 
no  alarm.  Hang  them  at  once  on  a lino,  if  possible 
out  of  doors ; it  makes  the  white  a better  colour. 
The  soap  and  blue  will  evaporate  during  the 
process  of  drying.  We  recommend  the  use  of  curd 
soap. 

To  Clean  Muffs  and  Furs. — Rub  in  a pennyworth 
of  fig-dust  (to  be  bought  of  the  corn-chandler),  and 
beat  out  with  a thin  stick. 

Ermine  is  sometimes  cleaned  by  having  powdered 
starch  rubbed  into  it.  Grebe  may  be  cleaned  by 
sponging  it  with  warm  soap  and  water,  then  with 
clean  warm  water ; then  brushing  it  with  a soft 
clean  brush. 

To  Clean  Black  Fabrics. — Nothing  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  ammonia. 

To  Clean  Black  Silk. — Divide  into  lengths,  and 
brush  well.  Sponge  the  material  thoroughly  with 
strong  liquid  ammonia,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side 
upon  muslin. 

Another  Way.  —Sponge  the  silk  with  a liquid  made 
by  boiling  a large  handful  of  fig-leaves  in  a quart  of 
water. 

Another  Way. — Sponge  the  silk  on  the  wrong 
side  with  glue  or  gum-arabic,  which  has  been  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  and  mixed  with  cold  water. 
Dr 3-  it,  sprinkle  it  lightly,  roll  it  in  a towel,  let  it 
lie  for  a few  hours,  and  iron  with  a not  over-hot 
iron,  as  silk  easily  scorches. 

To  Renew  Velvet. — Hold  the  wrong  side  of  the 
velvet  over  the  steam  of  a kettle  of  boiling  water. 
This  will  gradually  cause  the  pile  to  rise. 

To  Clean  Feathers. — -Pass  the  feather  several  times 
through  a strong  lather,  made  of  warm  water  and 
good  curd  soap.  Rinse  first  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
afterwards  in  cold  water.  Dry  slowly  before  the 
fire,  and  while  doing  so  curl  with  a blunt  penknife. 

7o  Clean  Black  Lace. — Dissolve  half  a teaspoonful 
of  gum-arabic  in  half  a pint  of  strong  tea  or  of  beer. 
Do  not  rub  tho  lace  in  this,  but  dab  it  in  and  out 
two  or  three  times,  then  squeeze  it  as  dry  as  may  bo 
without  wringing  it.  Pull  it  out  well,  and  lay  it  on 
brown  paper  till  nearly  dry,  and  iron  under  an  old 
•handkerchief  with  a hot  iron.  Some  people  sponge 
black  lace  in  a solution  of  ammonia,  after  washing  it 
in  tea.  Others  use  sal  volatile  and  water  instead  of 
tea.  To  remove  mould  from  black  lace,  squeeze  it  in 
milk,  and  if  bad  sponge  it  with  logwood,  then  iron 
with  paper  between. 

To  Clean  White  Silk. — Mix  stale  bread-crumbs  with 


a little  powdered  blue,  and  rub  over  tho  fabric,  then 
wipe  down  with  a pocket-handkerchief. 

To  Revive  Artificial  Flowers. — Hold  them  over  the 
steam  arising  from  boiling  water  for  a minute  or  two. 

Miscellaneous  Articles.  — To  Clean  Hair- 
Brushes. — Brushes  should  be  washed  in  lukewarm 
water  in  which  borax,  soda,  or  ammonia  has  been 
dissolved.  It  matters  little  which  of  these  cleans- 
ing preparations  is  used  so  long  as  care  is  ob- 
served in  the  process.  The  following  method  may 
be  adopted : — Put  a small  knob  of  borax,  soda,  or 
ammonia  in  a bowl  with  warm  water,  of  a depth 
to  cover  the  bristles,  and  no  more.  Put  the  brush 
in,  dab  it  up  and  down,  and  work  the  bristles  to  get 
out  the  dirt.  Rinse  with  cold  water,  and  shake 
well.  Gently  beat  the  brush  on  a clean  dry  towel, 
to  get  out  the  wet,  then  tie  a string  to  the  handle, 
and  hang  it  in  the  open  air,  or  in  any  suitable 
place,  to  dry.  Avoid  using  too  much  soda,  be  care- 
ful that  the  water  is  not  more  than  lukewarm,  and 
dry  quickly.  Also  on  no  account  omit  the  cold 
water  rinsing,  because  this  keeps  the  bristles  from 
getting  soft.  Do  not  allow  the  water  to  touch  tho 
back  of  the  brush.  If  carefully  washed,  good  brushes 
used  daily  will  last  twenty  years.  If  carelessly 
washed,  they  will  be  useless  in  a very  short  time. 

To  Clean  Combs. — If  brushes  are  kept  properly 
clean,  combs  will  not  need  to  be  washed  at  all, 
because  they  can  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  the 
brushes,  and  if  put  into  water  they  will  be  spoilt. 

To  Clean  Gold  Chains , Brooches,  <kc.  — Get  the  dirt 
out  by  using  an  old  nail-brush  in  a lather  of  warm 
soap  and  water,  rinse  well,  then  lay  the  articles 
while  wet  in  a bag  of  boxwood  sawdust.  This  saw- 
dust may  be  obtained  from  engravers.  Where  it 
cannot  be  procured  bran  is  sometimes  used  instead, 
but  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  so  effectually. 

To  get  Rid  of  Moths. — Scores  of  remedies  are  re- 
commended for  getting  rid  of  moths.  When,  how- 
ever, they  have  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  a 
fabric,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  burn  it,  scrub 
out  the  closet  or  box  which  contained  it  with  car- 
bolic acid  in  the  water,  and  air  it  well.  Any  strong- 
smelling substance  is  believed  to  drive  away  moths, 
and  acting  on  this  belief,  housekeepers  put  camphor, 
Russian  leather,  tar-paper,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
similar  substances,  in  places  where  they  are  likely  to 
congregate.  Keating’s  insect  powder  is  also  used 
largely  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is,  however,  much 
easier  to  keep  moths  away  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
them  after  they  appear.  The  great  thing  is  to 
put  the  garments  away  dry,  to  wrap  them  up  so 
that  moth  cannot  get  to  them,  to  turn  them  out  any 
air  them  frequently,  and  to  keep  them  in  a dry 
placo. 
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Between  the  Persian  and  Turkoy  carpets  of  the 
present  day,  and  tho  rush-  and  straw-strewn  floors  of 
our  ancestors,  there  is  a wide  gulf,  and  our  race  has 
learned  almost  as  much  cleanliness  as  it  has  luxury. 
Clean  straw  daily  must  have  boon  vory  desirable, 
though  in  the  time  of  the  eighth  Henry  it  was  con- 
sidered extravagant,  and  the  cold  damp  of  earthen 
and  bricked  floors  must  have  been  kept  well  in  check 
by  it.  The  only  relics  of  the  custom  left  now  are 
the  rush-bearing  at  Grasmere  and  some  other  North 
Country  and  Lakeland  places,  and  the  fashion  of  lay- 
ing a bed  of  soft  hay  or  clean  straw  under  a carpet 
in  old  country  houses,  whore  some  of  the  ground-floor 
rooms  are  tiled  or  flagged,  from  which,  no  doubt, 
sprang  the  notion  of  laying  brown  paper  under 
carpets,  which  is  now  so  very  usually  done. 

Carpets,  comfortable  and  indispensable  as  they 
may  be,  are  veritable  dust-traps;  and  the  theory 
that  they  should  be  quite  loose,  not  fastened  down 
in  an}-  way,  so  that  they  may  be  frequently  shaken, 
does  not  find  favour  with  every  one.  Truth  to 
tell,  carpets  will  ruck  and  roll  up  if  they  are  not 
fastened  down  in  some  way;  and  if  the  spaces 
between  the  nails  or  other  fastenings  are  too  wide, 
the  inhabitants  are  apt  to  catch  their  feet  in  them 
and  be  tripped  up,  sometimes  with  very  serious 
consequences. 

The  amount  of  dust  and  dirt  collected  on  and  under 
the  carpets  depends  very  much  on  the  situation  of  a 
house.  In  a real  country  place,  or  where  the  house 
is  right  away  from  the  road  and  in  the  midst  of  park, 
fields,  or  garden,  there  is  very  little  dust  and  no 
blacks;  and,  consequently,  carpets  that  are  fitted 
and  nailed  down  all  over  the  rooms  remain  clean 
with  a very  ordinary  amount  of  care.  The  craze  for 
bare  floors  may  be  carried  too  far,  because  we  are  so 
apt  to  rush  into  extremes  and  forget  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  In  towns,  however,  accumula- 
tions of  dust  are  unmitigated  evils  ; each  particle  is 
distinctly  noxious  and  laden  with  impurities,  and 
even  a new  house  is  speedily  full  of  it,  while  old 
houses  contain  in  a greater  or  less  degree  the  debris 
of  past  generations. 

Wherever  there  is  a family,  rubbish  is  inevitable. 
Certain  papers  and  pamphlets  arc  preserved  on  ac- 
count of  their  special  contents,  and  often  remain 
hoarded  long  after  those  interested  in  the  contents 
have  passed  away ; broken  toys  are  kept  because 
the  children  often  lovo  them  far  better  than  whole 
ones ; and  odds  and  ends  of  clothing  are  stored  away, 
on  the  principle  that  a tiring  is  sure  to  come  in  when 
you  have  had  it  put  by  for  seven  years.  Servants, 
too,  have  an  inveterate  attachment  to  broken  crockery, 
and  encumber  cupboards  and  out-of-the-way  comers 


with  items  that  ought  long  ago  to  have  swollen  the 
size  of  the  dust-heaps,  or  been  broken  small  as  the 
foundation  for  garden  paths. 

All  these  collections  harbour  dirt,  and  none  more 
than  tho  stores  of  old  papers  and  books,  which  no  one 
cares  for,  and  which  are,  therefore,  seldom  handled. 
The  particles  of  dirt,  not  content  with  finding  a ' 
resting-place  on  the  floors  and  congregating  in 
comers,  float  about  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  not  . 
only  drawn  in  with  the  breath,  but  swallowed  with 
the  daily  food  and  drink.  This  is  quite  horrible  to 
contemplate,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  re- 
action has  set  in  against  carpets  and  curtains,  and  all 
kinds  of  surfaces  that  will  not  bear  continual  cleans- 
ing with  water  and  brush. 

Bare  Floors. — Yet  even  the  old  system  of  much 
scrubbing  had  its  disadvantages ; for  unless  very 
judiciously  done,  and  followed  up  by  careful  and 
thorough  drying,  damp  accumulated  between  and 
under  the  boards,  the  fibre  of  the  wood  decayed,  and 
in  process  of  time  added  to  the  quantities  of  dust. 
Add  to  this,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  most  things  mun- 
dane to  resolve  themselves  into  dust,  and  what  reser- 
voirs of  it  the  floors  of  old  town  houses  must  become  ! 
The  great  thing  is  to  stop  up  all  cracks  and  chinks 
in  them,  thus  preventing  the  rising  of  the  particles 
below ; then  to  smooth  the  boards,  so  that  no  rough 
places  remain  to  catch  the  dust ; and,  lastly,  to  give 
a hard,  bright,  non-absorbent  surface,  which  can  be 
gone  over  every  day  with  a dam})  sponge  or  flannel 
and  wiped  dry  again. 

Parquetry. — For  a new  house,  or  even  one  re- 
floored, the  great  thing  is  to  have  the  boards  (either 
of  oak  or  pitch-pine)  laid  as  close  as  possible,  oiled 
and  beeswaxed,  and  rubbed  to  a good  polish ; but 
where  the  floors  are  old,  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
remedying  the  evil.  One  is  to  fill  up  all  openings 
with  putty,  and  to  paint  the  floor  in  four  coats  of 
good  oil-paint,  and  then  varnish  it,  or  to  cover  it 
with  good  oil-stain  in  the  same  manner  ; and  the 
other  is  to  cover  the  flooring  with  thin  parquetry 
glued  down.  This  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  the  : 
painting  and  staining,  but  is  not  more  expensive 
than  a good  Brussels  carpet  all  over  the  room 
would  be,  the  price  per  foot  being  from  6d.  to  8d. 

It  should  bo  kept  polished  with  oil  and  beeswax,  and, 
if  the  smell  of  turpentine  is  not  disliked,  it  is  even 
bettor  to  wet  the  sponge  for  cleansing  purposes  with 
that  than  with  water.  Very  often  only  the  margin 
of  a floor  is  laid  down  with  parquetry.  Or  a less 
troublesome  and  expensive  plan  than  either,  very 
commonly  adopted,  is  to  stain  a wide  margin  round 
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Fig.  1 — Specimens  or  Parquetry  Borderin'/;. 


the  room,  with  any  suitable  stain,  and  then  polish, 
it.  The  polishing  may  be  done  either  with  bees- 
wax and  oil,  or  the  stained  floor  may  be  varnished 
— stains  and  varnishes  made  to  be  used  together 
for  this  special  purpose  being  obtainable.  Such 
varnish  is  rubbed  up  when  necessary  with  linseed 
oil.  Margins  treated  in  this  way  look  nice,  and 
continually  grow  darker.  Or  Floor-Cloth  is  often 
laid  down  round  the  border  of  a room,  and  answers 
the  same  purpose. 

On  such  a floor  any  detached  rugs  or  squares 
of  carpet  can  be  laid  down  without  fear,  and,  if 
lightly  tacked  in  place,  they  can  be  very  easily 
removed  for  cleaning  the  floor  and  shaking  the 
covering.  Another  way  sometimes  recommended  is 
to  have  brass-headed  nails  in  the  floor  and  small 
brass  rings  sewn  on  to  the  carpet,  so  that  they  catch 
on  the  heads  of  the  nails. 

The  First  Carpets. — Carpets  are  of  many  kinds, 
and  first  came  to  Europe  from  the  East,  where  they 
have  been  in  use  almost  from  time  immemorial,  but 
little  more  than  a hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  wore  first  made  on  any  large  scale  in  England, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  since  they  were 
first  woven  in  Franco.  There  is  a legend  to  the 
effect  that  a Lydian  maiden,  named  Arachne,  the 
daughter  of  a famous  dyer  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple,  known  as  Idmon  of  Colophon,  was  the  first 
weaver  of  woollen  carpets.  So  proud  was  Arachne 
of  her  weaving  that  she  challenged  Athena  to  compete 
with  her,  and  for  this  purpose  produced  a carpet  or 
hanging  in  which  were  depicted  the  loves  of  the 
gods;  as  Athena  could  discover  no  fault  in  it  she 
spitefully  tore  it  to  pieces.  Poor  Arachne  thereupon 
hanged  herself  in  despair,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  but 
Athena  loosened  the  rope,  and  thereby  saved  her  life, 
but  changed  the  rope  into  a cobweb,  and  the  maiden 
into  a spider. 

The  beds  of  the  East  are  for  the  most  part  carpets, 
which  are  unrolled  and  spread  on  the  floor  when 
wanted,  and  rolled  up  again  when  the  sleepers  rise. 
These  carpets  are  not  made  in  manufactories,  but 
each  peasant,  in  certain  districts,  has  his  rude  loom 
in  his  still  ruder  hut,  and,  like  his  progenitors  for 


many  generations,  weaves  his  very  life  into  it.  An 
eye  for  harmonious  colouring  is  born  in  these  people, 
and  the  patterns  come  down  from  father  to  son,  till 
they  are  woven  almost  by  instinct.  Each  colour  has 
its  meaning,  each  figure  is  a symbol,  and  the  whole 
carpet  is  a picture,  the  embodiment  of  a legend,  or 
an  article  of  faith  to  the  man  who  makes  it.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  that  the  earliest  records  of  Persian 
and  Indian  carpets  describe  them  as  alike  on  both 
sides,  a characteristic  that  they,  and  all  other  carpets 
woven  in  the  same  manner,  still  retain.  Queen 
Eleanor,  the  heroine  of  the  poison-sucking  which 
saved  her  husband’s  life,  is  said  to  have  used  carpets 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ; but  then 
Edward  I.  was  a Crusader,  and  she  had  gone  with 
him  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  her  carpets  were  importations  from 
the  East.  She  was,  moreover,  a Castilian  princess, 
and  the  Moors  had  introduced  carpets  into  Spain 
when  she  was  a babe.  For  a long  while  in  England 
they  were  used  principally  as  table-covers  and 
hangings,  and  for  throwing  over  large  pieces  of 
furniture ; and  the  ladies  of  those  days,  whose  time 
would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  on  their  hands, 
imitated  them  in  embroidery. 

Turkey  Carpets.— Queen  Bess  is  known  to 
have  had  a Turkey  carpet  in  her  audience  chamber, 
and  quaint  old  Hakluyt  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
saw  so  much  of  Turkish  carpet-making,  that  he 
thought  a good  -weaver  and  teacher  could  soon 
establish  his  trade  in  England,  if  he  could  only  be 
imported.  The  first  factory,  however,  was  set  up  at 
Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and 
the  King  not  only  started  it  with  a capital  of  £2,600, 
but  got  over  some  of  the  weavers  from  Beauvais,  a 
factory  which  had  been  established  by  the  great  Col- 
bert, who  procured  teachers  and  methods  from  Persia. 
Carpet-weaving,  however,  did  not  flourish  in  England 
till  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when 
a number  of  weavers  established  themselves  at 
M ilton,  near  Salisbury,  and  obtained  two  or  three 
successive  charters  from  William  IIL,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  became  a corporate  body,  and  had  power 
to  grant  stamped  certificates  to  their  apprentices 
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who  had  served  at  least  seven  years  and  thoroughly 
learned  their  trade,  and  they  alone  were  allowed  to 
make  carpets  at  Wilton,  Some  fifteen  years  later 
tho  ninth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a splendid 
mansion  at  Wilton,  established  a large  manufactory 
there,  imported  more  skilled  workmen  from  France, 
and  perhaps  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  introduced 
the  making  of  Brussels  carpets,  in  which,  as  most  of 
us  know,  there  is  a strong  frame  or  foundation  of 
coarse  thread,  or  it  may  almost  bo  said  of  fine  strin 
and  all  the  wool  is  thrown 
on  to  one  surface,  instead 
of  producing  two  similar 
surfaces-. 

Brussels  Carpets.— 

We  thus  come  to  Brussels, 
which  is,  of  all  others,  the 
carpet  for  English  middle- 
class  homes.  The  term 
“ five-frame,”  which  once 
expressed  so  much,  is, 
however,  no  longer  al- 
ways descriptive  of  the 
“ best  Brussels.”  Per- 
fectly good  ones  in  these 
days  are  about  3s.  9d. 
per  yard,  and  the  very 
best  are  only  about  4s.  2d. 

These  prices  are  very 
great  reductions  on  those 
of  fifteen  years  ago. 

Carpets  that  look  like 
Brussels,  but  do  not  wear 
so  well,  are  the  three-ply 
or  three  - frame  (which 
were  first  made  at  Kil- 
marnock early  in  this  century),  and  the  printed  warp 
carpet  called  “tapestry.”  The  make  is  the  same, 
but  the  quantity  of  wool  on  the  surface  differs.  Still, 
they  are  quite  satisfactory  carpets  for  rooms  in  which 
there  is  but  little  traffic  or  downright  hard  wear. 

There  has  been  an  entire  revolution  in  the  pat- 
terns of  Brussels  carpets — indeed,  several  such. 
Patterns  which  wore  made  twenty  years  ago  would 
be  intolerable  now,  with  their  immense  flowers  and 
violent  contrasts  of  colour.  In  their  place  came 
quiet  and  reposeful  patterns,  chiefly  in  secondary 
and  tertiary  shades.  These  are  not  likely  ever  to 
go  completely  out  of  fashion,  though  tho  precise 
patterns  will  vary,  and  there  may  be  a momentary 
preference  for  other  things  in  certain  circles. 
Sooner  or  later  the  comfortable  and  harmonious 
look  of  these  “ quiet  ’’  Brussels  carpets  will  bring 
them  back  into  favour — if,  indeed,  they  ever  go  out 
of  it.  But  lately  there  has  been  a further  movement 


in  tho  endeavour  to  give  to  the  Brussels  carpet, 
enclosed  within  an  appropriate  border,  something  of 
the  rich  and  Turkish  character  of  the  patterns  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  the  concep- 
tion of  Turkey  and  Axminster  floor-coverings.  Of 
several  carpets  which  we  have  been  allowed  to 
represent  (so  far  as  black  and  white  can  do  so)  by 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  trade,  Fig.  2 illustrates 
this  point;  although  the  carpet  is  Brussels,  the 
bordering  and  design  arc  of  that  broad  and  geo- 
metrical character  which 
formerly  was  oply  to  be 
obtained  in  Turkish  car- 
pets, or  the  Axminster 
designs  modelled  upon 
them. 

Square  or  oblong  car- 
pets, and  even  some  that 
are  fitted  to  rooms,  are 
very  poor  unless  bordered. 
Such  borderings  are  made 
to  harmonise  with  and 
match  the  carpets,  and 
are  great  additions  to 
their  beauty.  In  a room 
where  the  carpet  is  made 
to  fit  the  recesses,  the 
border  should  be  carefully 
fitted  round  the  fireplace, 
as  then  the  expense  of  a 
hearthrug  is  saved  and  a 
better  effect  produced. 
When  the  carpet  gets 
shabby  round  the  fire- 
place is  quite  time  enough 
to  put  down  a . sheep- 
skin or  goat-skin  rug,  a 
very  different  thing  to  the  so-called  “ town-made  ” 
rugs,  which  used  to  be  made  to  match  the  carpets,  but 
which  invariably  rolled  themselves  up  at  the  ends. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  a Brussels  or  tapestry 
carpet  by  the  yard  and  have  it  made  up  to  order ; 
for  square  or  oblong  carpets  are  to  be  had  ready 
made-up  and  bordered  of  almost  any  dimensions. 
These  come  very  much  cheaper.  This  is  not  because 
the  quality  is -less  good,  but  because  the  firm  that 
sells  them  had  a small  quantity  of  a given  pattern 
in  stock,  and  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
more ; or  other  reasons  may  have  led  to  the  making- 
up  of  remnants  at  a time  when  the  workwomen 
were  not  busy,  and  must  have  been  idle,  and  con- 
sequently without  wages,  had  not  their  employers 
been  able  to  fill  up  their  time. 

Sewing  Carpets. — For  the  benefit  of  any  one 
who  may  have  to  sew  a carpet  together  to  fit  a given 


Fig.  2. — A Modern  Brussels  Square. 
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place,  we  may  as  well  here  mention  that  if  sewn  over 
and  over  it  makes  a ridge,  hut  if  the  selvedges  are 
held  together,  and  the  stitches  put  through  like  run- 
ning, only  a stitch  at  a time,  the  edges  fall  into  their 
proper  place,  and  lie  quite  flat  when  the  carpet  is 
stretched  and  put  down. 

Wilton  and  Axminster  Carpets.  — The 

Royal  Wilton  Carpet  Manufactory  still  exists,  and 


Fig.  3.— Axminster  Design. 

turns  out  splendid  carpets  made  by  hand ; and  the 
Axminster  carpets,  which  are  very  similar,  and  were 
first  produced  at  the  small  town  from  which  they 
take  their  name,  are  now  identified  with  the  Wilton, 
as  the  business  was  transferred  from  one  place  to  the 
other  in  1835,  when  the  proprietor  of  the  Axminster 
factory  became  a bankrupt.  The  weaving  of  these 
hand-made  Wilton  and  Axminster  carpets  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a women’s  industry,  for  the  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  work  at  them  regularly  in  small 
village  workshops  where  there  are  a few  looms,  earn- 
ing from  7s.  to  18s.  a week.  They  begin  very  young, 
in  order  to  acquire  proficiency,  and  every  tuft  of  wool 
is  knotted  in  separately,  and  cannot  come  undone 
unless  deliberately  picked  out,  an  operation  that  is 
by  no  means  easy.  The  work  is  carried  on  both  in 
Dorsetshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  the  West  Country 
wools  have  the  best  character  for  purity  and  quality. 
Wo  have  seen  Axminster  carpet  laid  on  steps  and 
a passage,  over  which  it  was  calculated  that  seven 


hundred  people  walked  daily  as  a regular  thing,  and 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years  it  was  still  a handsome 
carpet— rather  faded,  it  is  true,  but  showing  no  sign 
of  wearing  threadbare. 

Like  Brussels,  Axminster  carpets  have  lately 
shown  some  tendency  towards  the  introduction  of 
quite  a new  style.  Fig.  3 represents  the  corner  of 
an  Axminster  of  the  older,  we  might  almost  call 
it  the  orthodox  kind,  with  which  we  are  all  so 


Fig.  4.— Eecent  Axminster  Design. 


familiar — the  pattern  being  geometrical  and  Turkish 
in  character.  But  one  of  the  very  latest  patterns, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  such  as  very  recently  could  not  have 
been  found  anywhere  in  this  manufacture.  The 
free,  airy,  floral  design  of  this  carpet  is  of  a de- 
cidedly French  tone ; and  the  contrast  illustrates 
the  freedom  of  choice  which  is  now  offered  by  good 
houses  in  almost  every  European  material,  though 
the  Orientals  still  adhere  to  their  own  time-honoured 
patterns. 

The  patent  Royal  Axminster  is  a machine-made 
carpet,  much  lighter  than  the  hand-made ; it  is  good, 
and  made  of  admirable  quality,  and  in  beautiful 
patterns,  but  with  regard  to  wear,  it  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  the  productions  of 
the  hand-looms.  Still,  it  is  quite  durable  enough 
for  many  purposes,  and  much  cheaper.  Some  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  it  were  made  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1879,  and  since  then  it  has  been  much 
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employed.  Indeed,  it  is  during  what  may  be  called 
the  era  of  exhibitions — the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century,  beginning  with  1851 — that  tho  greatest 
development  of  tho  carpet  trade  has  taken  place  in 
this  country. 

Oriental  Modes  of  Weaving.  — Turkey 
carpets,  as  their  name  imports,  are  essentially  Eastern, 
and  they  come  from  Turkey  in  Asia — principally,  it 
is  said,  from  Oushak,  in  the  province  of  Aidin,  about 
a week’s  journey  from  Smyrna,  where  sundry  large 
firms  have  resident  agents  always  on  the  watch  for 
any  good  specimens  that  may  be  offered  for  sale,  us 
well  as  having  large  numbers  made  to  order. 

There  are  no  factories  in  these  regions,  but  each 
family  or  household  has  its  loom,  or  sometimes  two, 
and  according  to  the  size  of  the  loom  is  the  size  of 
the  carpet  produced.  It  is  extremely  simple,  prob- 
ably the  simplest  kind  of  loom  in  existence,  and  has 
two  massive  uprights  and  a couple  of  cross-beams, 
from  the  upper  one  of  which  hang  the  threads  that 
form  the  warp.  The  weaver  knots  his  wool  round 
two  of  these  warp-threads,  and  when  he  has  accom- 
plished a row  of  these  knots  he  presses  the  weft- 
thread  up  into  its  place  by  an  implement  that  is 
called  a “ lag.”  This  process  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  finished  part  of  the  carpet  wrapped 
round  the  lower  beam  till  the  whole  is  completed. 
The  workman  carries  his  pattern  in  his  head,  and 
was  taught  it  by  his  father  or  grandfather,  as  it  is 
handed  down  in  this  manner ; but  sometimes  he  goes 
a little  wide  of  the  mark,  while  adhering  in  the  main 
to  the  traditional  design.  The  patterns  are  for  the 
most  part  geometrical,  allowing  for  the  above  differ- 
ences, and  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
mosaic  or  inlaid  jewel-work.  The  deep  red,  full  blue, 
and  vivid  green,  with  the  occasional  dash  of  orange, 
are  chiefly  dyes  produced  by  native  plants,  the  secret 
of  which  has  also  been 'handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  madder-red  is  scarcely  so  bril- 
liant as  that  made  from  cochineal,  which  is  imported 
into  England  from  the  Azores,  and  sent  out  again 
to  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  carpets  are  mostly  sold  to 
the  bazaar-keepers,  and  by  them  again  to  European 
buyers ; and  before  our  large  firms  sent  out  resident 
agents,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  came 
to  us. 

The  same  mode  of  manufacture  has  been  attempted 
in  England,  and  for  some  years  there  was  an  estab- 
lishment at  Paddington  under  the  fostering  wing  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  but  workmen  who  consume 
meat  and  beer,  who  require  tho  clothing  demanded  by 
our  climate,  and  have  to  pay  house-rent  and  taxes, 
cannot  possibly  work  for  even  double  the  wages  which 
are  the  rule  in  the  East,  where  the  native  lives  on  a 
handful  of  pulse  and  a draught  of  water,  needs  only  a 


cloth  round  his  loins,  and  a rug  to  sleop  on;  and  there- 
fore the  production  of  these  carpets  continues  to  be  his 
prerogative,  the  chief . expense  connected  with  them 
in  many  cases  being  that  of  bringing  them  from  the 
interior  down  to  the  ports  from  whence  they  are 
shipped. 

Small  Turkey  carpets  or  rugs  are  made  principally 
in  the  villages  of  Trebizond,  in  Aleppo,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bozrah,  and  their  beauty  depends 
very  much  on  tho  skill  and  taste  of  the  workman. 

Turkey  carpets,  and  all  that  are  made  in  a similar 
way,  should  invariably  be  swept  evenly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pile  with  a carpet-broom  made  of  fibre ; 
and  while  they  are  quite  new  a good  deal  of  loose 
wool  usually  comes  away,  but  it  is  only  the  loose 
wool,  and,  if  the  carpet  is  perfect,  gradually  decreases. 

Where  to  Buy. — It  is  always  wise  to  buy  costly 
carpets,  such  as  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  varieties, 
from  some  well-known  firm  whose  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  whose  carpet  agents  and  buyers  may  be 
supposed  to  understand  their  business.  A second- 
hand Turkejr,  bought  when  the  furniture  of  a private 
house  is  sold,  often  has  a vast  amount  of  wear  in 
it,  and  is  comparatively  cheap,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  lasting  qualities,  but  also  in  absolute  price; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  Turkey  carpets 
offered  at  sale-rooms  as  “ new.”  New  they  maybe  in 
point  of  fact,  but  there  may  be  a flaw  in  the  make, 
which  would  be  detected  by  any  one  learned  in 
carpets ; or  they  may  have  been  damaged  by  sea- 
water, which  causes  them  to  drop  to  pieces  ; or  the 
subtle  moth  may  have  made  good  her  entrance  and 
laid  the  multitudinous  eggs  that  result  in  the  horrid 
little  maggots  that  consume  the  very  substance  of 
the  woollen  fabric  in  which  they  come  to  life. 

Turkey  is  the  carpet  par  excellence  for  a dining- 
room or  library,  and  we  know  of  one  bought  in  an 
Eastern  bazaar  many  years  ago  which  was  recently, 
after  thirty  years’  service,  sent  to  a steam  cleaner, 
and  came  back  with  the  colours  so  fresh  and  bright 
that  it  looked  like  new,  though  without  the  offensive 
glare  of  the  obtrusively  new. 

Persian  Carpets.  — The  carpets  made  in 
Northern  Persian,  and  commonly  called  “Nomads,’ 
are  made  in  tho  same  way,  but  much  more  har- 
monious in  colour,  for  they  are  reproductions  of  the 
finest  old  Persian  prayer-rugs.  Some  have  designs 
of  a Turkish  character  on  deep  red  or  blue  grounds, 
or  on  grey  or  fawn  groundworks  covered  with 
artistic  patterns  in  rich  colours.  Sometimes  they 
havo  plain  centres  of  brown,  old-gold,  or  deep  red, 
with  an  elaborate  border,  and  these  are  charming. 
The  Nomad  carpets  are  very  little  more  expensive 
than  Turkeys,  and  decidedly  less  crude. 
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The  majority  of  Persian  carpets  are  mado  on  a 
horizontal  frame,  and  the  sizo  of  that  frame  is 
bounded  by  that  of  the  weaver’s  room.  Most  of 
them  are  small,  and  consequently  the  number  of  small 
carpets  is  very  great  indeed.  The  frame  is  pegged 
into  the' bare  ground,  and  tho  warp  is  stretched  on  it, 
and  the  wool  forming  the  woof  is  tied  into  it  by  the 
fingers  from  above,  as  the  weaver  sits  with  the 
wrong  side  of  the  carpet  uppermost,  and  makes  his 
pattern  entirely  from  memory,  which  is  not  always 
quite  accurate,  and  thus  irregularities  are  caused. 
When  a row  of  the  woof  is  completed,  a kind  of 
comb  is  put  into  the  warp  and  pressed  very  closely 
against  the  row  of  stitches  or  knots,  and  then  the 
process  is  repeated.  A piece  a yard  wide  often  con- 
tains 550  stitches,  and  the  wool  forming  them  is  often 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  When  all  the  weaving  is 
done,  the  surface  is  clipped  till  the  pile  is  even — 
rather  a wasteful  manner  of  proceeding.  Persian 
weavers  are  a wandering  race,  and  go  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  wherever  their  services  are 
wanted,  and  thus  the  same  patterns  are  made  in 
widely-separated  places. 

Very  beautiful  carpets  are  the  Khorassan,  some- 
times rather  too  gorgeous  for  most  people’s  taste,  but 
the  colours  are  deep  and  rich,  and  for  the  most  part 
beautifully  blended.  The  favourite  groundworks 
are  bright  blue  or  crimson,  and  the  patterns  are 
distinctly  Persian  in  character,  very  fine  and  elabo- 
rate, and  consisting  of  deep  borders  surrounding  a 
central  medallion.  Indeed,  many  of  them  seem  to 
be  almost  all  border.  Ferahan  carpets  are  similar  in 
make,  but  more  subdued  and  usually  covered  with  a 
small  all-over  pattern.  A deep  blue  ground  is  very 
usual.  Seraband  carpets  are  of  the  same  make  as 
the  Ferahan,  but  always  have  a pine  pattern  all  over 
a plain  ground  of  yellow,  blue,  white,  or  red. 

Indian  Carpets. — Indian  carpets  are  woven  on 
the  same  principle,  and  are  of  many  kinds,  named  for 
the  most  part  after  the  places  where  they  are  made. 
The  Mirzapore  carpets  are  very  warm,  with  thick, 
rich,  deep  pile,  and  to  tread  on  they  are  quite  the 
carpets  of  romance.  The  groundwork  is  various — 
sometimes  cream  or  a greyish-blue,  orange,  crimson, 
or  black ; and  they  have  rather  elaborate  borders 
and  central  patterns  of  blue,  red,  orange,  or  green 
and  white.  Jubbulporo  carpets  have  a short  close 
pile,  and  are  rather  warm  in  colouring;  they  are 
made  in  the  industrial  schools,  but  retain  the  old 
characteristic  native  designs  and  tints. 

The  very  best  and  finest  Indian  carpets  are 
mado  in  different  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, but  shipped  at  Masulipatam,  from  which 
port  they  take  their  name ; and  the  Ellorc  carpets, 
which  are  similar,  are  called  after  a town  of 
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that  name.  Lahore,  a well-known  Punjaub  city, 
is  noted  for  many  manufactures,  among  which  are 
fine  woollen  and  silken  fabrics  for  clothing  and 
carpets.  The  fame  of  these  latter  dates  back  for 
centuries,  and  the  agents  of  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany were  fairly  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1619  reported  good  ones  as  increasingly 
difficult  to  procure.  The  supply  is  larger  now,  but 
yet  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand.  The  pile  is  fine 
and  short ; the  groundwork  ivory,  peacock-blue,  red, 
or  old-gold ; and  the  patterns  most  frequently  woven 
are  either  trellis-work  or  pines.  Agra  carpets  are  as 
well  known  as  the  Lahore,  are  made  in  much  the 
same  manner,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
greater  brilliance  of  colouring. 

From  ancient  and  far-famed  Benares  come  the 
velvet  carpets,  which  even  now  are  rare,  and  pro- 
portionately valuable.  They  are  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  are  naturally  the  carpets  of  the  few. 

Cashmere  carpets  are  examples  of  an  old  indus- 
try turned  into  new  channels.  At  Srinagar,  the 
capital  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  river,  and  also  at  Islamabad, 
the  famous  Cashmere  shawls  were  formerly  made  in 
such  quantities  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  engaged  in  shawl- weaving.  There  was  one 
special  and  time-honoured  pattern,  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Jhelum 
as  seen  from  the  building  in  Srinagar  called  Takht-i- 
Salaiman,  or  Solomon’s  Throne.  European  ladies, 
however,  no  longer  wear  Cashmere  shawls,  and  the 
Maharajah  of  the  Himalayan  valley  has  devoted, 
much  attention  to  other  branches  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, and  of  late  years  to  carpet-making,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  the  shawl-weavers  are  now  engaged. 
They  are  able  to  produce  most  beautiful  fabrics,  on 
account  of  their  long  experience  and  wonderful  skill, 
and  to  a great  extent  they  utilise  the  patterns  and 
colourings  of  the  once-famous  shawls. 

A wonderfully  large  and  elaborate  silken  carpet 
was  sent  to  one  of  our  great  exhibitions  by  Maharajah 
Goolab  Sing,  of  Cashmere.  Tho  pile  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  every  square  foot 
there  were  said  to  be  10,000  knots  or  stitches;  and 
when  the  same  prince  entertained  the  Prince  of 
Wales  during  his  Indian  travels,  the  hall  erected  for 
the  occasion  was  completely  covered  by  just  such 
another  costly  silk  carpet. 

Kidderminster  Carpets. — These  used  to  be 
considered  essentially  as  the  carpets  for  bedrooms, 
and  the  English  matron  who  prided  herself  on  her 
cleanliness,  and  believed  in  bare  boards  and  much 
scrubbing,  never  had  the  widths  sewn  together,  but 
tho  requisite  lengths  wore  cut  off,  hemmed  at  each 
end,  and  taken  up  and  shaken  weekly.  Treatment 
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of  this  kind  is  very  necessary,  because  every  particle 
of  dust  goes  through  Kidderminster,  and  if  nailed 
down  and  not  taken  up  for  some  time,  however  dili- 
gently it  may  be  swept,  there  is  always  a thick  layer 
of  finely-powdered  dirt  underneath  it.  The  orthodox 
carpet  usually  had  a light  ground  and  a pattern  of 
diamonds  or  conventionalised  flowers  in  shades  of 
red  and  green ; one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Kidder- 
minster being  that,  except  for  the  colours  changing 
places,  it  is  alike  on  both  sides  ; it  has  always  been 
especially  dear  to  the 
economically -minded.  It 
was,  moreover,  a great 
recommendation  to  these 
carpets,  with  the  old 
colourings,  that  they 
would  wash  ; and  though 
perhaps  not  very  often 
done  by  hand,  when  there 
happened  to  be  a washing 
machine  in  use  they  were 
very  effectually  cleansed 
in  it. 

Great  changes,  how- 
ever, have  come  over  the 
Kidderminster  carpet  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  now  known  by  other 
names,  and  made  at  many 
places  besides  the  small 
Worcestershire  town  from 
which  originally  it  took 
its  name.  Art-education 
and  the  taste  of  the  day 
have  beenbrouglitto  boar, 
and  by  means  of  altered 
and  improved  machinery 
this  kind  of  carpet  is  now  woven  in  squares  and 
oblongs  called  seamless  carpets,  with  a wide  border 
fringed  at  both  ends  or  all  round.  Early  English  is 
the  style  of  pattern  most  affected,  and  the  colourings 
are  deep  reds,  peacock -blues,  and  other  art-shades. 
Some  “ cheap  ” specimens  of  these  seamless  carpets, 
especially  those  in  shades  of  blue  and  green,  contain 
a great  deal  of  cotton,  and,  though  pretentious,  they 
remind  many  people  too  strongly  of  the  old-fashioned 
coloured  counterpanes  formerly  in  use  for  servants’ 
beds,  ever  to  be  acceptable  as  carpets.  But  some  of 
Morris’s  best  designs  are  made  in  the  good  Kidder- 
minster squares,  and  are  not  much  less  expensive 
than  Brussels.  Most  of  the  best  houses  have  pat- 
terns made  specially  for  them,  and  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  some  of  them  give  special 
names  to  their  Kidderminsters  so  made.  Thus,  what 
are  called  “Woodstock”  carpets  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  one  firm,  “ Pembrok.es  ” from  another, 


“ Cheviots”  from  another;  but  practically  all  these 
are  Kidderminster  squares  of  the  improved  make, 
and  of  modern  patterns.  A corner  of  such  a square 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Those  squares  are  often  used  in 
drawing  and  morning  rooms,  and  particularly  recom- 
mend themselves  to  people  who  get  tired  of  a thing 
that  lasts  too  long,  which  is  a very  good  reason  for 
not  spending  too  much  on  it  at  first  starting. 

A great  convenience  is  that  small  or  moderate- 
sized Kidderminster  squares  can  almost  always  be 

matched,  or  nearly  • 
matched,  in  carpets  by 
the  yard;  which  is  very 
convenient  in  a large 
bedroom,  where  there  is 
a considerable  amount  of 
vacant  floor  - space  on 
which  to  lay  the  square, 
while  between  the  bed 
and  the  wall,  or  in  many  ; 
other  portions,  it  is  very 
nice  to  use  strips  of  a nar- 
rower carpet.  In  bed- 
rooms which  are  seldom 
or  never  inundated  with 
sunshine,  there  are  some 
charming  patterns  in 
shades  of  red,  and  some 
delightful  blue  carpets  for 
sunny  rooms ; but  there 
are  blues  and  blues,  and 
it  is  very  wise  to  go  from 
shop  to  shop  till  the  right 
one  is  found. 

Felts.  — A mode  of 
covering  the  floors  of 
sitting-rooms  that  finds  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  love  a cosy  appearance,  and  yet  have  not 
over-much  money  to  spend,  is  to  make  a groundwork 
of  felt,  leaving  just  a border  of  polished  boards, 
floor-cloth,  matting,  or  parquetry,  and  on  that  felt 
to  put  down  rugs  of  different  kinds.  This  felt  is 
principally  made  in  Indian  red,  olive-green,  peacock- 
blue,  and  a kind  of  yellow  resembling  that  of  rather 
stale  mustard.  The  width  is  forty -eight  inches, 
and  the  price  usually  about  3s.  6d.  a yard.  Ivnlmuc 
is  simply  a kind  of  felt,  and  one  that  wears  extremely 
well. 

For  temporary  purposes,  or  for  pressing  immediate 
economy,  felt  carpets  in  patterns  are  still  sometimes 
laid  down,  and  the  patterns  obtainable  are  much 
better  than  formerly.  But  the  fall  in  price  of  Brus- 
sels and  other  better-class  carpets,  makes  the  laying 
down  of  felt  ns  a carpet  less  economical  oven  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  it  was  never  considered  real 


Fig-.  5.— A “Cheviot”  Kidderminster  Square. 
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economy  by  good  housobeopers.  Used  as  a drugget, 
with  other  rugs  or  carpots,  the  case  is  different. 

Rugs. — Rugs  are  made  in  almost  every  kind  of 
carpet  wo  have  described  except  Brussels,  and  may, 
of  course,  be  had  at  almost  any  price.  Kurd  rugs 
are  very  popular,  and  not  at  all  expensive.  The 
ordinary  sizes  are  about  6 feet  by  3 ; the  colourings, 
red,  brown,  and  orange,  mingled  with  a little  black, 
blue,  green,  or  white ; and  the  prices  range  from 
something  like  6s.  to  22s.  6d.  each. 

The  Moorish  rugs  brought  from  Algiers  are  very 
soft,  the  colours  bright,  and  the  sizes  often  rather 


look  extremely  well.  Sheep-skin  and  goat-skin  rugs 
are  best  suited  for  laying  before  a fireplace. 

Stairs  and  Stair-Carpets. — No  carpet  is  so 
much  used  for  stairs  and  landings  as  Brussels,  and, 
if  well  chosen  and  of  good  quality,  it  will  last  a very 
long  time.  Saxony  carpet,  though  expensive  to 
begin  with,  would  scarcely  ever  wear  out  in  a private 
house,  and  is  much  favoured  in  large  hotels  and  clubs 
on  account  of  its  durability,  combined  with  hand- 
some appearance.  Venetian,  Albert,  and  “ Extra  ” 
twill  are  wonderfully  nice  stair-carpets  ; and  Wor- 
cester, which  contains  a good  deal  of  horsehair,  wears 


Fig.  6.— A Deccan  Rug. 


large.  They  are  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  18s. 
each,  but  the  highest  price  is  rarely  more  than  £2. 

Yhordes  rugs  are  very  fine,  soft,  and  attractive, 
and  are  made  in  so  many  sizes  that  the  smaller  ones 
are  merely  mats,  while  the  larger  attain  the  dignity 
of  carpets. 

Ferahan  and  Mirzapore  rugs  are  very  handsome, 
and  also  rather  expensive.  Deccan  rugs  are  cheaper, 
and  good  at  their  price,  though  not  so  soft  and 
rich.  Turkoman  or  Khiva  rugs,  made  by  the  wild 
semi-savage  tribes  of  Turkestan,  are  only  in  shades 
of  brown  and  copper,  and  the  pile  resembles  that  of 
Utrecht  velvet.  Their  cost  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  collect. 

Daghestan  and  fine  Persian  prayer-rdgs  are,  of 
course,  costly,  and  often  valued  in  proportion  to  their 
ago  ; and  there  are  a great  many  nice  Anglo-Indian 
rugs,  in  various  sizes,  in  beautiful  Oriental  patterns 
and  colours,  quite  good  enough  for  people  who  neither 
profess  to  be  judges  nor  virtuosi. 

Fur  rugs  look  rather  better  on  a stained  or  parquet 
floor  than  they  do  on  felt.  A fine  tigor-skin  is  very 
handsome  in  a large  room  ; but  wolf  and  boar,  when 
well  cured  and  mounted,  are  soft  and  warm,  and 
13 


much  better  than  it  looks.  Three-ply  Kidder- 
minsters are  sometimes  used,  but  are  most  suitable 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  replace  them  as  soon  as 
they  wear  through.  Axminsters  and  Wiltons  are 
really  luxurious  stair-carpets ; and  those  who  indulge 
in  Orientals  can  get  both  Persian  and  Turkey,  which, 
however,  are  usually  made  in  short  lengths.  Felts 
and  Kalmucs  are  as  good  for  this  position  as  for  any 
other,  but  look  untidy  unless  there  are  a few  tacks 
in  them  in  addition  to  the  rods. 

Dutch  stair-carpet  wears  fairly  well,  especially 
when  made  entirely  of  wool,  and  the  price  varies 
from  Is.  to  2s.  a yard.  It  is  capital  for  the  upper 
flights  in  tall  houses,  and  also  for  back  or  ser- 
vants’ staircases,  where  any  carpet  is  put  down. 
A pliable  bordered  floor-cloth  is  frequently  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  bare  boards  do  just  as  well. 
The  principal  aim  for  those  staircases,  in  a moderate- 
sized house,  is  to  deaden  the  noise  of  the  servants 
going  up  and  down,  and  that  is  not  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  oilcloth,  though  felt  or  Dutch  carpet  does 
it  most  successfully ; or  an  old  Brussels  carpet,  no 
longer  good  enough  for  any  room,  answers  admirably 
for  back  stairs,  if  the  widths  aro  picked  apart. 
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Many  young  housekeepers,  wishing  to  preserve 
‘the  beauty  of  their  stair-carpets,  cover  the  middle 
with  a coai'se  grey  linen  made  for  this  purpose,  or 
with  thin  felt.  This  is  a dolusion  and  a snare ; for 
when  the  covering  is  taken  up,  marks  that  are  far 
more  disfiguring  than  any  caused  by  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  are  visible  on  the  carpet.  It  is  far  wiser 
to  have  the  beauty  of  the  uncovered  carpet  as  long 
as  possible,  and  then  to  cover  it  up,  when  shabby. 
The  border  seldom  shows  much  wear,  so  that  the 
covering  is  onty  wanted  in  the  middle. 

Stair-carpets  should  always  be  allowed  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a yard  too  long  for  each  flight, 
as  this  allows  for  shifting  their  position  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year.  They  are  much  saved  by  nailing 
pieces  of  felt  or  old  carpet  on  the  edge  of  each  step, 
or  using  the  pads  that  are  now  sold  for  the  purpose. 
Old  carpets  are  frequently  laid  under  new  ones,  but 
this  raises  the  top  covering  so  as  to  give  rather  an 
awkward  appearance. 

What  are  called  “ underlays  ” add  very  much  to 
the  softness  of  a carpet  or  felt  that  is  tacked  down, 
and  also  preserve  it  from  inj  ury  through  roughness 
or  inequality  of  the  boards,  or  from  damp  rising 
through  them.  For  this  purpose  an  old  carpet  is 
invaluable  ; but  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  ordinary 
thick  brown  paper  does  very  well  indeed,  and  costs 
2d.  per  yard,  54  inches  in  width.  There  is  also  a 
soft  paper  called  Boulinikore,  a wadded  paper  called 
Grlenpatrick,  a wide  sackcloth,  and  a coarse  felt,  but 
of  all  these  materials  brown  paper  is  the  cleanest  and 
most  desirable. 

There  are  landings  of  various  kinds,  and  passages 
too,  and  the  kind  of  carpeting  required  for  them  is 
denoted  by  the  arrangement  of  the  paint  or  staining. 
We  may  just  remark,  in  passing,  that  staining  does 
not  wear  so  well  on  stairs  and  landings  as  paint  does. 
If  there  is  a painted  border  on  either  side,  the  best 
way  of  carpeting  is  to  continue  the  stair-carpet, 
taking  caro  that  it  is  flat  and  firm.  Economy  may 
suggest  the  same  arrangement  when  on  bare  boards, 
or  matting  can  be  used;  but  where  this  is  not  so 
necessary,  and  there  is  no  stained  or  painted  border, 
a “body  ” carpet  can  be  bought  to  match  the  centre 
of  the  stair-carpet,  and  planned  and  sewn  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  boards. 

Mattings. — Mattings  of  different  kinds  are  very 
nice  used  in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  all  over  the 
floor  of  a room,  in  the  same  manner  as  felt,  with  rugs 
laid  down  on  it.  Many  people  prefer  a good  Indian 
or  Chinese  matting  for  bedrooms  to  any  kind  of 
carpet,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  less  liable  to  hold 
and  retain  dust  and  other  impurities  than  the  woolly 
surface  of  the  carpet.  It  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  sponge,  and  that  without  absorbing 


the  moisture  ; and  is  also  very  soft  to  the  feet,  and 
cool  in  hot  weather  or  a warm  climate.  When  of 
good  quality  the  price  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a 
yard.  Extremely  nice  matting  is  to  be  had  for  2s., 
and  it  is  always  36  inches  wide,  or  may  be  had  as 
oblong  seamless  mats. 

Chinese  matting  is  made  from  fine  reeds,  and  the 
natural  colour  is  a greenish -white,  from  which,  in 
course  of  time,  every  particle  of  green  vanishes. 
After  being  woven,  the  fabric  is  dried  first  in  the  sun 
and  then  over  a slow  Are,  and  this  destroys  any 
impurities  or  any  insect  life  in  the  reeds. 

Manilla  matting  is  a beautiful  fabric,  made  from 
the  fibre  of  the  wild  plantain ; it  takes  almost  any 
kind  of  dye,  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  resist  very 
hard  wear.  It  is  often  printed  with  curious  figures. 

India  mattings  are  often  checked  and  striped,  and 
there  are  a good  many  varieties  of  them,  all  having 
a clean  sweet  sort  of  smell  and  appearance  that  is 
very  inviting. 

A very  popular  and  useful  kind  of  matting  for  the 
floors  of  passages  where  there  is  a great  deal  of 
traffic  is  that  made  from  cocoanut  fibre ; but  it  has 
two  disadvantages — the  difficulty  of  making  the  ends 
lie  flat,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  dust  falls 
through  and  collects  under  it,  part  of  that  dust 
being  from  the  fibre  itself.  It  is  extremely  dry,  and 
seems  incapable  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  is  there- 
fore desirable  for  laying  down  on  brick  and  stone 
floors.  There  is  something  peculiarly  wholesome 
about  this  matting,  made  from  the  fibres  of  cocoanut 
husks  procured  in  great  quantities  in  Cochin-China 
and  elsewhere,  separated  by  much  soaking  in  water, 
and  spun  into  a kind  of  yarn,  in  which  form  it  is 
imported  into  this  country.  Sometimes  the  cocoa 
matting  has  a coarse  woollen  border,  which  makes  it 
quite  ornamental,  and  in  this  form  it  is  sometimes 
laid  down  on  staircases  where  there  is  much  traffic. 
A pale-coloured  cocoa  matting  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
right  tint  being  about  that  of  a cocoanut  shell.  The 
light  ones  are  usually  made  of  inferior  fibre,  soaked 
in  strong  chemicals,  to  make  them  of  a delicate  and 
uniform  colour. 

Napier  and  Beresford  mattings  are  made  of  hemp, 
and  often  called  string  mattings ; they  are  very  soft, 
and  about  the  same  price  as  China  mattings ; and 
there  are  very  moderate-priced  mattings  made  of 
jute.  Quite  a modem  kind  of  matting,  though  it 
has  probably  long  been  known  in  Hertfordshire,  is 
the  “ Abbey,”  made  at  St.  Albans,  which  consists 
of  plaited  English  rushes,  just  the  same  as  the 
flagged  baskets  in  which  carpenters  and  some  other 
workmen  curry  their  tools,  and  which  were  some 
years  ago  the  regular  receptacles  for  country-women  s 
marketings,  but  have  now  given  place  to  more 
modern  articles.  This  “ Abbey  ” matting  is  a pale 
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greenish-brown  to  begin  with,  but  gradually  assumes 
a rusty  sort  of  tint.  It  is  capital  for  stone  passages 
and  kitchens,  and  quite  raises  those  who  stand  on  it 
from  the  floor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  down  in  the 
long  aisles  of  somo  of  our  cathedrals  for  twelve  years, 
and  to  have  proved  that  damp  or  the  passage  of  many 
feet  is  powerless  to  affect  it ; but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ordinary  household  traffic  is  continual, 
and  that  in  a cathedral  is  only  periodic.  Still,  dura- 
bility is  in  the  very  nature  of  this  thick  rush  matting, 
and  as  the  rushes  of  which  it  is  made  are  plentiful  in 
many  parts  of  England,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
become  popular,  and  furnish  a cottage  industry  for 
women  and  children,  more  profitable  because  more 
widely  demanded  than  was  the  making  of  flagged 
baskets  in  bygone  days. 


Floor-Cloths. — Floor  or  oil  cloth  was  for  many 
years  the  recognised  covering  for  halls  and  passages, 
but  the  demand  for  it  has  decreased  on  account  of 
the  number  of  houses  in  which  the  halls  are  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  also  on  account  of  the  popu- 
larity of  stained  and  polished  boards,  with  what  are 
called  “ vestibule  rugs  ” laid  down  the  centre. 


Floor-cloth  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a 
very  old  practice  of  laying  alternate  diamonds  of 
black  slate  and  white  stone  in  halls,  verandahs,  and 
kitchens,  a practice  that  became  obsolete  long  before 
Minton’s  tiles  came  to  the  front;  and  which  was 
imitated  by  people  who  wished  their  boarded  floors 
to  look  like  stone,  by  means  of  painting  them  in 
black  and  white  diamonds,  or  lozenges,  as  they  would 
be  called  by  a herald.  Then  some  one  had  the  bright 
idea  of  painting  these  lozenges  on  a strong  canvas 
and  laying  it  down  wherever  required;  and  many  a 
draught  did  it  keep  out,  besides  covering  inequalities 
of  boards  and  being  easily  kept  clean.  But  in  order 
to  be  lasting,  these  oilcloths  had  to  be  kept  for  a 
very  long  while,  and  only  persons  who  had  much 
capital  to  invest,  and  did  not  look  for  a speedy  return 
of  it,  embarked  in  the  manufacture.  Really  good, 
well-seasoned,  air-dried  oilcloths  are  expensive,  and 
not  in  these  days  very  easily  met  with,  though  of 
course  they  are  to  bo  had  from  some  large  firms  or 
warehouses  where  the  huge  pieces  called  “ bodies  ” 


are  kept,  from  which  the  quantities  required  are  cu 
by  measurement.  Much  loss  expensive  floor-clothi 
are  made  in  these  days  on  a comparatively  yielding 
foundation,  and  the  price  of  them  is  moderate 
They  do  very  well  as  carpet  borderings  (when  liked) 
but  they  will  not  stand  rough  wear,  and  if  alio  wee 
to  get  and  remain  wot  they  speedily  rot. 

Linoleum  is  made  of  powdered  cork  and  linsecc 
oil,  and  also  requires  long  seasoning  and  drying  tc 
be  durable.  It  is  usually  made  in  a body  colour,  witl 
ft  border,  and  the  composition  can  be  amalgamated 


so  as  to  cover  almost  any  given  surface.  Quite  re- 
cently one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  has  in- 
troduced a new  kind  of  linoleum,  made  by  a patented 
process  in  plain  floor-cloth  patterns,  in  which  the 
pattern  goes  right  through  the  material  instead  of 
being  stamped  on  the  face.  Thus  the  pattern  will 
wear  perfect  to  the  last,  and  the  material  is  also  extra 
thick  and  good,  so  that  the  pi’ice — which  is  we 
believe  to  be  about  4s.  per  square  yard — will  be 
found  really  economical  in  situations  where  hard 
wear  must  be  provided  for. 

Kamptulicon  is  a floor-cloth  into  the  manufacture 
of  which  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  enters  largely. 
It  wears  well,  and  feels  very  comfortable  to  the  tread, 
but  shows  every  spot  of  grease  and  every  impression 
of  muddy  boots.  If  it  can  be  washed  with  two  or 
three  waters  and  rubbed  dry  every  day,  it  looks  well, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Lincrusta  is  said  to  be  made  of  old  leather  cleverly 
powdered  and  mixed  up  with  some  kind  of  oil ; and 
if  simply  laid  flat  and  pinned  down  on  floors,  it  does 
not  produce  or  encourage  dry-rot  in  the  boards,  as 
some  other  kinds  of  floor-cloth  do. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  these  floor-coverings, 
we  must  just  observe  that  none  of  them  will  resist 
the  attacks  of  a scrubbing-brush,  which  must  and 
does  break  up  and  wear  off  the  surface.  A sponge 
or  flannel  with  simple  soap  and  water,  or  water  alone, 
is  preferable  ; and  a cloth  to  rub  dry  afterwards  keeps 
them  clean  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  injury. 
With  a good  well-seasoned  floor-cloth,  a beautiful 
appearance  is  maintained  by  a final  wiping  over  with 
skim  milk,  or  even  the  use  of  an  oiled  cloth,  or  of 
turpentine  and  beeswax  applied  and  polished  with  a 
cloth;  but  you  can  almost  skate  on  them  when  so 
treated,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a slippery 
indoor  surface  where  there  are  children  or  elderlv 
people. 

Door-Mats. — Door-mats  are  of  many  kinds,  and 
the  commoner  and  rougher  sorts  vary  with  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  Midland  Counties  they  are 
made  of  twisted  hay-bands  or  straw-ropes.  Where- 
evemane  is  used  for  any  purpose,  the  refuse  cane  is 
made  up  into  very  strong  mats  at  extremely  low 
prices ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a short  stiff  rush 
that  grows  in  places  that  may  be  called  damp  with- 
out being  marshy.  But  the  making  of  these  are 
purely  local  and  thoroughly  cottage  industries,  com- 
paratively little  practised  now,  but  well  worthy  of 
revival.  Rustic  people,  such  as  gardeners,  sometimes 
make  a very  effective  ropo  mat  by  sewing  two 
stiands  together  with  stout  string  on  a wooden  frame 
or  board,  and  stitching  bars  along  lengthwise,  be- 
tween every  two  of  which  the  rope  is  sewn  zig-zag — 
thus,  6'66.  1 hose  are  most  durable  mats,  and  used  to 
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be  very  readily  bought  at  country  shops  ; but  unless 
made  as  we  have  said,  they  are  now  rarely  met  with 
except  in  large  houses  that  make  a speciality  of  the 
salo  of  mats  and  matting.  Hemp  and  tow  are  always 
to  be  had  woven  into  good  mats  for  rough  use,  but  for 
the  more  presentable  parts  of  the  house  there  are 
none  to  equal  the  mats  made  of  coir  or  cocoanut 
fibre ; and  these  are  always  chosen  for  public  places 
on  account  of  their  good  appearance  and  well-nigh 
indestructible  qualities.  They  are  frequently  made 
with  the  word  “ Welcome  ” in  various  languages 
woven  into  them,  or  with  such  legends  as  “ Cave 
Canem,”  or  the  reasonable  yet  sometimes  disregarded 
advice,  “Wipe  your  Feet.”  Some  have  a narrow 
brush  at  either  end,  and  these  are  extremely  useful 
in  dirty  weather.  India-rubber  mats  are  also  durable; 
and  very  effectual  for  their  purpose. 


Ornamental  Pavement Tiles  in  a hall  or 

conservatory  are  very  pretty  and  clean,  and  large 
patterns  of  them  may  be  had  showing  the  exact 
effect.  Some  of  them  are  elaborate,  and  require 
careful  laying,  but  the  workman  always  has  a 
coloured  pattern  to  guide  him.  Some  of  the  glazed 
tiles  are  very  slippery.  Mosaic  pavements  are 
made  of  little  bits  of  marble  or  of  composite  stones, 
very  much  smaller  and  less  regularly  shaped  than 
tiles.  They  are  arranged  in  patterns,  and  have  a. 
very  antique  appearance,  and  are  sometimes  laid  in 
halls  or  on  terraces.  Sometimes  the  main  part  of 
the  surface  is  plain,  and  pattern  only  laid  round  the 
borders.  Mosaic  pavement  is,  however,  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all,  and  needs  only  this  brief  mention 
here,  being  necessarily  confined  to  public  buildings 
or  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 


ILLNESS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


When  real  illness — as  distinguished  from  mere  in- 
disposition— breaks  out  in  a house,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  a lengthened  campaign.  The 
illness  may  be  of  short  duration,  but  it  is  best 
to  assume  that  it  will  be  a long  one,  and  to  take 
measures  accordingly. 

The  Sick-Room. — The  choice  of  a sick-room  is 
a matter  of  grave  importance.  A room  should  be 
selected  which  opens  into  another,  to  be  used  for  keep- 
ing the  medicines,  preparing  beef -tea  and  light  articles 
of  food,  making  poultices,  and  the  work  of  nursing 
generally.  The  room  should  be  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  should  have  a south  aspect.  In  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1853  it  was  found  that  patients  who 
were  on  the  sunless  side  of  the  house  usually  suc- 
cumbed, whilst  those  who  had  blight  and  cheerful 
rooms  often  made  a speedy  recovery.  The  room  must 
be  quiet,  and  the  ground  floor  is,  as  a rule,  not  so  well 
adapted  for  nursing  purposes  as  the  upper  regions  of 
the  house.  The  sick-room  must  be  largo  and  airy, 
and  should  have  a cubic  capacity  of  at  least  three 
thousand  feet ; that  is  to  say  that  it  should  be  about 
sixteen  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high.  In  cases 
of  illness,  pollution  of  the  air  takes  place  more 
rapidly  than  in  health,  and  this  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  allowance.  It  simplifies  matters  if  the 
carpet  is  taken  up,  and  if  superfluous  articles,  such 
as  drawers,  wardrobes,  and  trunks,  are  removed. 

A good  light  is  essential,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
nurse  properly  in  dimly -lighted  rooms.  If  the  patient 
complains  that  the  light  tries  his  eyes,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  prevent  this  by  a curtain ; but  drawing 


down  the  blinds  as  a mere  matter  of  routine  in 
every  case  of  illness  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. The  patient  wants  plenty  of  air,  and  the 
window  may  safely  be  left  open  for  a couple  of 
inches  or  more  at  the  top  both  night  and  day,  taking 
care  to  avoid  draughts.  There  should  be  a fire- 
place in  the  room  ; and  a small  fire  not  only  main- 
tains the  requisite  temperature,  but  materially  assists, 
ventilation.  A thermometer  should  be  suspended 
from  the  wall,  not  too  near  the  fire,  and  not  too 
near  the  window,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
room  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible.  It 
should  not  rise  above  64°  F.,  and  should  not  fall 
below  60°  F.,  62°  being  taken  as  a happy  medium. 

The  Sick-Bed. — The  bed,  if  placed  in  a comer 
or  against  the  wall,  should  be  moved  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  so  that  the  nurse  can  get  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  the  patient  receive  the  full  supply  of  air 
he  requires.  The  best  place  for  the  bod  is  opposite 
the  fireplace,  and  not  between  the  door  and  the  fire.. 
The  bed  should  be  placed  sideways  to  the  window, 


Fig.  1.— Wire  Mattress. 


so  that  tho  patient  is  not  obliged  to  face  the  light. 
Bed-curtains  and  hangings  of  all  kinds  should  be 
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discarded.  If  the  hed  is  inconveniently  large,  it 
had  better  he  removed,  and  a smaller  one,  not  more 
than  three  and  a half  feet  wide,  substituted. 

A feather  bed  in  cases  of  sickness  is  an  abomina- 
tion, and  a mattress  placed  on  a spring  bed  is  pre- 
ferable. A good  mattress  for  sick  persons  is  the 
patent  woven  wire  mattress,  a strong  fabric  of  wire 
interwoven  in  all  directions.  It  is  comfortable,  and 
yields  to  pressure  in  every  direction  (Fig.  1),  and  it 
is  also  cheap,  as  for  simple  cases  a wire  mattress 


three  feet  wide,  and  an  iron  bedstead  complete,  may 
be  purchased  for  twenty  shillings.  Such  a light  iron 
bedstead  on  castors  is  convenient,  as  it  can  be  readily 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another. 

The  bed-clothes  should  be  warm  and  light,  and 
heavy  counterpanes  which  are  impervious  and  admit 
of  no  evaporation  or  ventilation  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  pillows  must  be  fresh  and  soft,  and  many 
people  say  that  much  of  the  comfort  of  a bed  de- 
pends on  the  pillows,  and  the  way  they  are  ar- 
ranged. When  a waterproof  sheet  is  required,  the 
bed  should  be  made  as  usual,  a good  blanket  being 
placed  under  the  lower  sheet,  on  which  the  water- 
proof is  to  be  laid,  and  covered  with  a blanket  and 


Fig.  3. — Nixon's  Bed-Rest. 


another  sheet.  When  the  waterproof  is  done  with, 
it  can  be  drawn  away  with  its  accompanying  sheet 


and  blanket,  and  the  patient  is  on  a clean  freshly- 
made  bed. 

A bed-rest  (Fig.  2),  which  may  be  made  either 


of  wood  or  of  iron,  is  a handy  thing  to  have  in 
a sick-room,  and  will  be  found  a great  comfort. 
It  can  be  adjusted  at  any  height,  and  taken 
away  in  a minute  if  the  patient  gets  tired  of 
sitting  up.  It  is  sometimes  provided  with  lateral 
supports  to  prevent  the  patient  rolling  off,  but  these, 
as  a rule,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  a 
proper  bed-rest  an  ordinary  cane-bottomed  chair, 
with  the  back  slanting  forwards  and  the  legs  stick- 
ing up  in  the  air,  will  be  found  a very  efficient 
substitute.  Nixon’s  Bed-Rest,  with  sliding  arms,  is 
undoubtedly  a great  comfort  to  patients.  The  arms 


Fig.  5.— Bed-Table  with  Desk. 


slide  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  any  height  or  width.  The  arms,  in  addition, 
are  on  hinges,  and  are  fitted  with  a rack,  in  order  to 
alter  the  angle  to  suit  the  patient  (Fig.  3).  Nixon’s 
Bed-Rest  can  also  be  had  with  a foot-support,  to 
maintain  the  patient  in  a comfortable  position  with- 
out strain,  and  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes 
off  the  toes. 

When  the  patient  is  not  very  ill,  or  is  progressing 
towards  convalescence,  a bed-table,  upon  which  his 
dinner  can  be  placed,  will  be  found  useful.  A very 
cheap  and  simple  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which 
any  joiner  can  make.  A similar  table  is  also  made 
with  an  adjustable  slab,  which  serves  as  a desk  foi 
reading  or  writing  if  the  patient  can  sit  up  in  bed 
(Fig.  5).  There  is  another  form  of  bed-table  in 
common  use  (Fig.  6),  which  stands  over  the  bed, 
but  is  quite  apart  from  it,  and  is  provided  ■with  a 
rack,  so  that  it  can  be  arranged  at  any  convenient 
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height.  What  is  known  as  Carter’s  Literary  Ma- 
chine (Fig.  7),  for  holding  hooks,  is  a comfort 


Pig.  6. — Pillar  Bed  Table. 


when  the  patient  is  long  confined  to  bed  and  is 
not  too  ill  to  road.  It  may  be  used  in  almost  any 
position — with  the  patient  sitting  up,  or  reclining, 
or  even  prone.  It  is  made  in  a variety  of  forms, 
with  or  without  a separate  table  for  light  refresh- 
ments, lamp,  extra  tablet  for  making  memoranda, 
&c.,  and  will  be  found  a great  solace  to  an  intelligent 
patient  during  a long  illness.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark 
that  patients  recovering  from  infectious  diseases 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  books  from 
libraries  on  loan,  and  that  such  conduct  is  most  re- 
prehensible. Over  and  over  again  has  scarlet  fever 


been  spread  by  this  means.  Books  well  printed,  and 
in  great  variety,  can  now  be  obtained  in  paper  covers 


for  1 Id.  each,  and  these  are  cheap  enough  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  they  are  done  with. 

In  cases  of  wounds,  and  in  peritonitis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  it  is  often  necessary  to  support 
the  bed-clothes,  so  that  tho  weight  of  them  may  not 
fall  on  tho  patient.  This  is  easily  done  by  means 
of  a bed-frame  (Fig.  8),  which  may  be  purchased 
from  any  of  the  surgical  instrument  makers  ; or,  for 
tho  matter  of  that,  can  be  easily  extemporised.  In 
the  absonco  of  more  complicated  apparatus,  a hat- 
box  split  down  the  side,  and  with  the  bottom  knocked 
out,  will  sorve  every  purpose.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  patient  does  not  get  chilled  ; and  this  is  best 
guarded  against  by  covering  him  with  a blanket 
down  to  the  point  at  which  the  cradle  commences. 
When  there  is  a wound  on  the  under  surface  of  one 
of  the  legs,  it  is  easy  enough  to  swing  it  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  cradle  (Fig.  9),  so  that  it  is  not 


touched  at  all  by  the  hed-clothes,  either  above  oi 
below. 

Water-pillows,  invalid  - beds,  and  air -mattresses 
are  ordinary  adjuncts  of  the  sick-room.  The  mattress 
(Fig.  10)  may  be  filled  cither 
with  water  or  with  air ; one  three 
feet  wide  costs  about  £5  10s. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fill  it 
too  full,  or  it  becomes  hard  and 
uncomfortable.  These  various 
forms  of  apparatus  are  of  use  in 
warding  off  bed-sores;  they  are 
not  required,  as  a rule,  unless 
the  patient  is  very  feeble  and  has 
been  long  confined  to  bod.  In 
most  cases  it  is  enough  to  ex- 
amine the  back  every  day  or  two 
in  time  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  redness  of  tho  skin  or  com- 
mencing abrasion.  A bed-sore  is 
always  a source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and,  onco  formed,  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  heal.  When  a 
patient  is  a chronic  invalid,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  two  beds  placed 
side  by  side,  so  that  one  may  be 
thoroughly  aired  whilst  the  other 
is  occupied.  A flock  mattress  in  constant  use  always 
gets  stuffy  after  a time,  and  requires  to  bo  changed. 


Fig.  7.— Carter’s  Literart  Machine. 
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Sick-Room  Appliances.— There  are  certain 
articles  usually  required  in  the  sick-room  which 


Fig.  9.— Cradle  for  Painful  Limb. 


will  have  to  be  procured.  Medicine-glasses  will 
undoubtedly  be  wanted.  There  should  be  at  least 
two — an  ounce  measure  (Eig.  11)  and  a minim 
measure  (Fig.  12) ; one  large  and  the  other  small. 
The  ounce  measure  is  for  the  tablespoonfuls,  and 
the  minim  measure  for  the  drops.  Medicines  are 
usually  ordered  to  be  taken  in  spoonfuls — one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  or  tablespoonfuls,  as  the  case  may  be — 
but  this  is  a very  inaccurate  method.  The  difficulty 
is  that  our  spoons  are  not  of  uniform  shape  or  size. 
For  example,  in  olden  times  a teaspoonful  always 
meant  a drachm  or  sixty  minims,  but  of  late  years 
silversmiths  have  made  very  much  larger  teaspoons, 


Fig.  10.— Water  or  Air  Mattress. 


and  the  result  is  that  most  of  our  teaspoons  hold  a 
couple  of  drachms  or  more,  whilst  our  eggspoons 
hold  nearly  a drachm.  In  the  same  way  a table- 
spoon formerly  held  half  an  ounce,  or  four  drachms, 
but  now  it  holds  nearly  twice  that  quantity.  Theo- 
retically two  tablespoonfuls  mean  an  ounce,  but  in 
reality  they  hold  much  more. 

When  we  require  accuracy — and  accuracy  is  very 
essential  in  dealing  with  active  medicines — we  do 
not  use  spoons,  but  proper  measure-glasses.  The 
glass  has  engraved  on  it  the  various  quantities, 
which  can  bo  read  off  without  difficulty.  Many 
doctors  prefer  small  porcelain  measures  holding 
exactly  the  dose  when  filled  up  to  the  rim.  They 
are  clean,  and  so  cheap  that  they  can  be  thrown 
away  when  the  medicine  is  changed.  A Burroughs 
Medicine  Dropper  can  bo  purchased  for  sixpence, 


and  will  be  found  useful  when  the  dose  has  to  be 
dropped.  The  glass  in  which  the  patient’s  medicine 
is  given  should  always  be  scrupulously  clean,  and 
should  be  washed  every  time  after  being  used. 

The  patient  should  never  be  asked  if  he  would  like 
to  take  his  medicine,  or  if  he  is  ready  to  take  it. 
He  should  be  handed  the  dose  when  the  time  comes, 
and  he  will  usually  drink  it  off  without  objection  or 
comment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  medicines 
are  nicer  now  than  they  used  to  be.  There  has  been 
a great  improvement  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  chemists.  There  is 
really  no  reason  why  medicines  should  be  so  nasty, 
as  there  are  so  many  flavouring  agents  which  will 
effectually  disguise  both  smell  and  taste. 

Many  doctors  order  small  doses  of  medicines 
to  be  given  frequently— say,  a teaspoonful  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  a couple  of  hours,  or  perhaps 


Fig.  11. — Ounce  Measures.  Fig.  12. — Drop  Measures. 

until  a certain  effect  is  produced.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  this  mode  of  administration,  and,  as 
the  mixture  is  usually  quite  tasteless,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  popular.  Undoubtedly  a number  of  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  produce  a better  effect 
than  one  or  two  big  ones.  Drugs  are  now  frequently 
administered  in  the  form  of  “ tabloids,”  each  of 
which  contains  the  appropriate  dose.  The  method 
has  many  advantages  over  the  old-fashioned  plan, 
and  is  now  largely  adopted.  The  tabloids  may  be 
allowed  to  dissolvo  slowly  in  the  mouth,  or  may  be 
swallowed,  like  pills,  with  a little  water. 


A bed-pan  is  nearly  always  needed  in  a sick-room. 
The  ordinary  circular  bed-pan  (Fig.  13)  usually 
answers  well,  but  the  “ slipper  bed-pan  ” (Fig.  14)  is 


Fig.  IS.— Bed-Pan.  Fig.  14. — Bed-Slipper. 


often  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easily  slipped  under  the 
patient.  A bed-pan  should  be  warmed  before  being 
used,  and  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  cover  the  nart  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  patient  with  flannel.  The 
bed-pan  can  always  be  used  without  uncovering  or 
exposing  tho  patient  in  any  way ; but  after  it  has 
been  employed,  the  sheets  should  be  examined  to  see 
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that  they  have  not  been  accidentally  soiled.  The  bed- 
pan should  have  an  earthenware  or  metal  cover,  as 
the  stools  have  often  to  be  kept  for  the  inspection  of 
the  doctor.  They  should  not  be  left  in  a sick-room, 
but  should  be  placed  on  a shelf  in  a water-closet 
which  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  not  used  by 
other  people.  In  hospitals,  and  other  establishments 
where  casos  of  illness  are  of  constant  occurrence, 
Nixon’s  Bed-pan  Cage  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  a cage  furnished  with  shelves,  perforated  on 
three  sides,  and  open  to  the  inside  of  the  building  by 
air-tight  doors,  and  is  made  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
N.  H.  Nixon, 
secretary  to 
University  Col- 
lege Hospital, 

London.  When 
the  requisite  in- 
spec tion  has 
been  made,  the 
stool,  after 
being  mixed 
with  carbolic 
acid  or  some 
other  disinfect- 
ant, should  be 
disposed  of  in 
the  usual  way. 

But  in  eases  of 
typhoid  fever  it 
would  be  better, 
for  the  safety  of 
the  community, 

■if  the  stools 
were  not  emp- 
tied down  the 
water-closet ; in  a large  city,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  avoided.  In  country  places  it 
is  best  to  disinfect  the  stool  with  carbolic  acid,  and 
then  bury  it  pretty  deeply,  and  well  out  of  the  way 
of  wells  and  water-courses.  If  the  motion  has  to  be 
emptied  down  the  drains,  it  should  be  disinfected, 
by  mixing  it  with  almost  its  own  bulk  of  carbolic 
acid  powder,  and  this  admixture  should  be  made  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  it  is  thrown  away. 

Special  Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  lung 
compbiints,  inhalations  are  usually  needed.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  inhalers,  the  point  aimed  at  in 
all  being  to  get  the  air  to  bubble  up  through  the  fluid 
in  which  the  volatile  substance  to  be  inhaled  is  dis- 
solved. One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  is  Martindalo’s 
Portable  Inhaler,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Martin- 
dale,  10,  New  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W.  Hot 
water  is  employed,  but  it  must  not  be  too  hot,  or  the 
steam  will  injure  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of 


the  mouth  and  throat.  The  best  temperature  is  from 
140°  F.  to  150°  F.,  and  this  should  be  tested  by  the 
thermometer.  Another  good  apparatus,  but  on  a 
different  principle,  is  Seigle’s  Steam  Spray  Inhaler 
(Fig.  15),  which  can  be  utilised  for  “atomising” 
medicated  fluids  of  various  kinds.  The  duration  of 
an  inhalation  rarely  exceeds  ten  minutes,  and  the 
patient  should  be  warned  not  to  go  out  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  or  he  will  be  liable  to  . 
catch  cold  in  consequence  of  the  relaxed  condition  of 
his  mucous  membranes.  An  inhaler,  after  being 
used,  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  or  it  will  get 

blocked  up.  The 
chief  drugs  used 
for  inhalations 
are  iodine,  pure 
terebene,  pinol, 
creasote,  car- 
bolic acid,  and 
hemlock.  Of  late 
years  chloride 
of  ammonium 
inhalers  have 
been  largely 
used  in  the 
treatment  of 
bronchitis  and 
other  chest 
affections,  and 
they  are  un- 
doubtedly very 
useful.  The 
chloride  of  am- 
monium fumes 
are  formed  by 
the  union  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  gaseous 
form.  The  apparatus  known  as  Vereker’s  Chlo- 
ride of  Ammonium  Inhaler  is  the  most  reliable,  but 
will  be  further  referred  to  later  on.  Here  we  need 
only  say  that  the  great  point  is  to  see  that  the  fumes 
which  come  over  are  neutral,  for  even  a little  free 
acid  or  free  ammonia  irritates  the  throat  and  may 
excite  an  attack  of  coughing.  Any  volatile  oil  may  ■ 
be  used  with  this  inhaler  by  dropping  it  on  a little 
bit  of  absorbent  cotton-wool,  and  putting  it  in  the 
water  in  the  wash-bottle.  The  substances  most  com- 
monly employed  in  this  way  are  pure  terebene  and 
pinol.  The  apparatus  wants  looking  after,  as  the  glass 
tubes  readily  become  obstructed  if  not  washed  out. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  inhalers,  a 
passing  reference  may  bo  made  to  bronchitis  ket- 
tles. A bronchitis  kettle  (Fig.  16)  is  a very  great 
comfort  in  a sick-room,  for  it  moistens  the  air  and 
removes  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  dryness  which 
is  so  distressing  to  sick  people.  The  kettle  should 
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be  placed  on  the  fire,  its  long  spout  projecting  well 
out  into  the  room,  and  the  water  should  he  allowed 
to  hoil  gently.  It  is  not  a good  plan  to  keep  the 
bronchitis  kettle  going  all  day  long,  as  the  air  in  the 


Pig.  16.— Bronchitis  Kettle. 


room  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  and  every- 
thing feels  damp  and  clammy.  These  kettles  afford 
a good  method  of  introducing  various  medicated 
substances  in  small  quantities  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room.  F or  example,  a mixture  of  pure  terebene 
and  pinol  in  equal  quantities  dropped  into  the  water 
is  rapidly  diffused,  and  makes  the  air  fresh  and  sweet. 
In  the  same  way  a few  drops  of  chloroform  may 
prove  very  useful  if  the  patient  suffers  from  cough. 
These  substances  are  all  volatile,  it  is  true,  and  might 
be  used  without  the  kettle,  but  they  exert  a more 
beneficial  and  soothing  action  when  mixed  with 
steam. 

Ice-bags  (Fig.  17)  of  various  lands  are  often  needed 
in  the  sick-room,  and  are  very  useful  in  cases  of 
injuries  to  the  head.  The  ice  should  be  broken  up 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a nut  with  a long  shawl- 
pin,  which  is  better  than  a hammer.  The  bag  should 
be  filled  only  about  half-full,  and  the  stopper  should 
be  inserted  firmly  to  prevent  leakage.  Spinal  ice- 
bags  (Fig.  18)  are  made  of  various  lengths,  varying 
from  8 to  26  inches,  and  cost  from  6s.  to  18s. 

The  Nurse. — The  question  of  who  is  to  nurse 
the  patient  is  a serious  one.  There  is  always  some 
friend  or  relative  who  is  anxious  to  undertake  the 
duty.  The  difficulty  is,  not  in  obtaining  a nurse,  but 
in  getting  a suitable  one.  Very  often  the  worst  nurse 
a man  can  have  is  some  one  who  is  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  and  would  lay  down  her  life  to  save  his.  A 
woman  always  fails  to  see  that  no  amount  of  love  or 
devotion  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  technical 
knowledge.  When  an  illness  terminates  fatally,  it  is 
\ cr\  often  due  to  the  devotion  of  a loving  wife  or 
sister,  who  cannot  nurse  the  patient  herself,  and  re- 
sents the  interference  of  those  who  have  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  do  so.  A devoted  wife  or  an  anxious 
mother  always  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  The 
doctor  feels  that  he  has  not  only  the  patient  to  treat, 
but  the  friends  as  well.  If  the  illness  threatens  to  be 


a serious  one,  the  sooner  the  assistance  of  a trained 
nurse  is  obtained  the  better. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  about  nursing  and 
nurses,  and  the  question  is  one  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, that  we  think  it  best  to  treat  that  part  of 
the  subject  in  a separate  article.  Another  article  will 
also  be  devoted  to  the  dietary  and  special  cooking 
likely  to  be  required  for  a sick-room. 

Visitors. — The  question  of  the  admission  of 
visitors  in  cases  of  sickness  is  always  one  of  some 
delicacy.  There  are  so  many  people  who  would 
like  to  see  the  patient,  and  sit  with  him  and  en- 
liven him  by  detailed  accounts  of  their  own  ail- 
ments, that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a selection. 
Fortunately,  if  the  illness  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
contagious  the  number  of  callers  is  materiallj- 
lessened.  In  hospitals  the  patients’  friends  are  ad- 
mitted for  only  an  hour  three  times  a week,  and  not 
more  than  two  are  allowed  for  each  patient  at  the 
same  time.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
assist  at  one  of  these  gatherings,  and  to  listen  to  the 
babel  of  tongues,  will  agree  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  strangers  in  the  wards  cannot  be  conducive  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce  even  a semblance  of  a regulation  of  thi; 
kind  into  every-day  life,  even  in  cases  of  illness  ; but 
it  should  be  intimated  to  visitors  that  they  should  net 


Fig.  17.— Ice-Bag.  Fig.  18.-  Spinal  Bag. 


call  at  times  when  the  doctor  is  expected,  or  when  the 
surgical  dressings  arc  changed.  Visitors,  from  some 
inscrutable  reason,  always  bring  fruit  and  flowers. 
They  are  especially  anxious  to  bring  grapes  when 
they  know  that  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  been  forbidden 
by  the  doctor.  It  is  probable  that  flowers  do  not  do 
much  harm,  but  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  convert  a 
sick-room  into  a conservatory.  Scents  are,  as  a rule, 
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inadmissible  in  a sick-room,  and  if  they  aro  in  con- 
stant requisition  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  is  inattention  to  cleanliness  or  deficient  venti- 
lation. If  scents  must  be  used,  “ Florida  Water  ” is 
the  least  objectionable,  or  perhaps  a fow  drops  of 
Lundborg’8  “Edenia”  or  “ Marechal  Niel  Rose.”, 

Consultation.  — In  cases  of  serious  illness,  a 
consultation  is  frequently  required.  Tho  doctor  in 
attendance  may  suggest  the  consultation,  or  tho 
suggestion  may  come  from  the  friends  of  the 
patient.  A consultation  should  not  be  held 
lightly,  for,  if  there  is  no  real  need  for  it,  it  only 
worries  and  frightens  the  sick  person,  and  inter- 
feres unnecessarily  with  the  treatment.  The  doctor 
is  the  best  judge  as  to  whother  a consultation 
should  be  held ; he  is  rarely  opposed  to  the  calling 
in  of  another  opinion,  as  it  is  a help  to  him,  and 
relieves  him  of  responsibility.  The  choice  of  the 
consultant  is  always  a difficult  matter ; and  here, 
again,  the  safest  way  is  to  leave  it  to  the  doctor 
to  decide.  He  probably  knows  a number  of  con- 
sultants, either  personally  or  by  reputation,  and  will 
do  his  best  to  pick  out  the  best  man.  When  the 
consultant  is  selected  by  those  who  have  an  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  medical  work, 
the  result  is  not  always  satisfactory.  For  example, 
we  remember  a well-known  physician  being  sent 
for  to  see  a patient  suffering  from  an  accident  ; and 
we  have  heard  of  a consulting  surgeon  being  sum- 
moned to  see  a case  of  typhoid  fever.  Some  years 
ago  the  friends  of  a gentleman  living  in  the  country 
insisted  on  their  doctor  calling  in  a certain  well- 
known  London  physician,  and  were  greatly  disgusted 
on  his  arrival  to  find  that  his  speciality  was  con- 
finements. Many  of  the  older  consulting  surgeons, 
from  failing  sight  and  perhaps  lack  of  physical 
strength,  decline  operations,  and  relegate  such  work 
to  their  younger  and  more  energetic  colleagues. 

When  a consultation  is  held  at  the  patient’s 
house,  the  medical  attendant  usually  arrives  first 
and  waits  for  the  consultant.  They  should  be  shown 
into  a room  by  themselves,  so  that  the  doctor  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  his  professional 
brother  a history  of  the  illness,  and  of  informing 
him  of  any  other  points  ho  ought  to  know.  They 
then  go  together  to  the  patient’s  bedside  and  mako 
the  examination ; after  which  they  retire  and  dis- 
cuss any  point  which  seems  obscure,  or  needs 
elucidation.  At  the  termination  of  this  conference 
they  communicate  to  the  patient  or  to  his  repre- 
sentative their  opinion.  A consultation  is  very 
useful,  especially  if  the  doctor  and  consultant  aro 
friends,  or  stand  in  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  the  case  of  rich  or  distinguished  persons  there 
may  be  a consultation  of  several  doctors,  or  the 


consultants  may  bo  changed  from  day  to  day ; but 
these  multiple  consultations,  which  often  assume  the 
proportion  of  a committee  meeting,  usually  end  in 
little  or  nothing  being  done,  each  member  feeling 
that  he  is  not  personally  responsible,  and  hesitating 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  which  may  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  his  colleagues. 

A physician  or  surgeon  will  not  meet  in  consultation 
an  unqualified  man,  such  as  a bone-setter ; and  he 
could  no  more  consult  with  him  medically  than  he 
could  with  the  chemist,  or  tho  nurse,  or  the  butler. 
He  would  probably  also  decline  to  consult  with  an 
avowed  homoeopath,  not  because  he  might  disagree 
with  him  on  points  of  treatment,  but  because  he 
objects  to  meet  any  one  who  assumes  a designation 
implying  beforehand  the  adoption  of  a special  prin- 
ciple of  treatment.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  in  1881  passed  the  following  resolution: — 

“That  while  the  College  has  no  desire  to  fetter  the  opinion 
of  its  members  in  reference  to  any  theories  they  may  see  lit 
to  adopt  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  never- 
theless considers  it  desirable  to  express  its  opinion  that  the 
assumption  or  acceptance,  by  members  of  the  profession,  of 
designations  implying  the  adoption  of  special  modes  of  treat- 
ment, is  opposed  to  those  principles  of  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  the  profession  which  should  govern  the  relations  of  its 
members  to  each  other  and  to  the  public. 

“ The  College,  therefore,  expects  that  all  its  Fellows,  Mem- 
bers, and  Licentiates  will  uphold  these  principles  by  dis- 
countenancing those  who  trade  upon  such  designations." 

In  all  consultations  the  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
time.  The  friends  of  the  patient  should  ascertain 
beforehand  from  the  doctor  what  the  fee  is  likely 
to  be,  and  should  give  him  the  amount  in  notes 
or  gold  to  hand  to  his  colleague.  Most  surgeons 
receive  the  fee  in  advance  before  performing  an 
important  operation;  but  this  rule  is  not  always 
observed.  Surgeons,  as  a rule,  dislike  asking  for 
the  fee  beforehand  ; but  experience  teaches  them  that 
unless  they  do  so  they  often  lose  it  entirely.  If  tho 
patient  dies,  it  may  tui-n  out  that  the  estate  is  in- 
solvent ; or  his  executors,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  necessitating  the  operation,  may  con- 
sider the  fee  too  high,  and  will  probably,  in  any  case, 
assert  that  they  have  a year  in  which  to  settle  the 
claims,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  a debt  of  honour. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
surgeons  in  self-defenco  often  declino  operations 
unless  paid  in  advance. 

Medicines. — People  who  are  not  much  accus- 
tomod  to  sickness  aro  often  much  puzzled  by 
prescriptions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that, 
except  in  remote  country  districts,  doctors  do  not, 
as  a rule,  dispenso  their  own  medicines.  The 
doctor  finds  that  he  has  quite  enough  to  do  with- 
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out  trespassing  on  tlio  function  of  the  chemist. 
In  most  countries  physicians  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  dispensing  medicines  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, it  being  considered  a wholesome  check  and 
safeguard  to  the  patient,  that  the  doses  prescribed 
should  be  checked  by  some  other  person.  Prescrip- 
tions are  written  in  Latin,  and  this  is  a convenient 
custom,  as  the  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  known 
by  Latin  names.  It  is  not  done  to  mystify  people, 
and  many  doctors  make  a point  of  explaining  to  their 
patients  the  treatment  which  is  adopted.  Formerly 
the  directions  for  taking  the  medicine  were  also 
written  in  Latin,  but  this  custom  is  now  less  fre- 
quently observed,  and  physicians,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  mistakes,  often  write  their  directions  in 
plain  English. 

At  one  time  the  prescription  was  for  only  a 
single  dose,  but  the  practice  now  is  to  order  an 
eight-ounce  mixture — that  is,  a bottle  containing 
eight  doses,  one  to  be  taken  at  stated  intervals  ; or, 
better  still,  to  prescribe  it  in  the  form  of  “ tabloids.” 
When  the  illness  is  likely  to  prove  a long  one,  or 
when  it  is  thought  that  the  patient  will  require  the 
medicine  for  some  time,  the  prescription  is  for  a 
larger  number  of  doses.  The  active  ingredients  are 
dissolved  in  water,  which  is  added  until  the  dose  is 
made  up  to  one  or  two  tabiespoonfuls ; but  if  the 
patient  is  moving  about,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mixture 
is  a consideration,  it  is  ordered  in  a concentrated 
form,  the  patient  being  instructed  to  take  so  many 
drops  in  a glass  of  water.  It  will  be  stated  on  the 
label,  or  perhaps  the  patient  •will  be  told,  whether  the 
medicine  is  to  be  taken  before  meals  or  after.  There 
is  no  absolute  rule  as  regards  any  particular  drug, 
and  many  medicines  are  given  either  before  meals  or 
after,  according  to  the  effect  they  are  intended  to 
produce.  Medicines  to  stimulate  the  appetite — bitters, 
for  example — are  commonly  given  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  before  each  meal ; whilst  certain  drugs, 
which  are  irritating  to  the  stomach  and  might  dis- 
turb it,  are  given  immediately  after  meals,  so  that 
they  are  well  mixed  with  the  food.  Mixtures  con- 
taining bismuth  are  given  before  meals,  as  they 
exert  a soothing  action  on  the  stomach  and  cover  it 
with  a fine  protecting  layer  of  the  drug.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  given  immediately  after  meals,  as  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a food,  and  if  given  before  meals 
would  impair  the  appetite.  Drugs  given  on  an 
empty  stomach  are  quickly  absorbed,  and  act  more 
energetically  than  when  mixed  with  food. 

Pills. — Many  patients  profor  taking  their  me- 
dicine in  the  form  of  pills  or  tabloids,  which  aro 
more  convenient  to  carry  about,  are  less  liable  to 
bo  forgotten,  and  attract  loss  attention.  There 
i8  no  reason  why  pills  should  bo  largo,  and  many 


chemists  now  make  them  beautifully  coated  or 
varnished,  and  not  much  larger  than  a pin’s  head. 
Pilules  have  to  a great  extent  replaced  pills, 
just  as  pills  superseded  the  old-fashioned  bolus. 
Most  chemists  make  their  pills  round,  but  many 
patients  who  experience  a difficulty  in  taking 
globular  pills  take  them  readily  enough  if  ovoid  in 
shape.  The  custom  of  enveloping  pills  in  flour  is 
rapidly  dying  out,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
varnished  pills  it  has  become  almost  a thing  of  the 
past.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  pills  if  they 
are  properly  made.  A little  water  is  taken  in  the 
mouth,  then  the  pill ; the  water  is  swallowed,  and 
the  pill  goes  down  with  it. 

People  complain  that  chemists’  prices  are  exor- 
bitant ; and  although  there  may  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charge,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
chemists  have  to  keep  a large  stock  of  drugs  on 
hand,  for  many  of  which  there  is  little  demand. 
Medicines  rapidly  undergo  deterioration,  and  have 
to  be  renewed,  the  loss  falling  on  the  phar- 
macist. The  fact,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a chemist’s  work  is  skilled  labour,  and  that 
before  he  can  qualify  he  has  to  attend  lectures  and 
pass  examinations,  for  which  the  fees  are  high.  In 
England  the  standard  of  dispensing  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  considering  the  great 
number  of  prescriptions  prepared,  mistakes  are  of 
marvellously  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes  mixtures 
dispensed  by  chemists  from  the  same  prescription  are 
not  identical  as  regards  taste  and  colour,  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  very  legitimately,  especially 
when  infusions  are  used,  as  they  vary  according  to 
the  sample  of  drug  from  which  they  are  made.  Pills 
often  take  some  hours  to  make  up,  as  time  is  required 
for  the  coating  to  dry  ; but  mixtures  can  usually  be 
compounded  in  a few  minutes,  unless  fresh  infusions 
enter  into  their  composition.  Many  drugs  have  their 
activity  increased  by  being  minutely  subdivided,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  “ tabloid  triturates  ” now  so 
often  prescribed.  Doctors  do  not  usually  order  patent 
or  proprietary  medicines ; but  even  to  this  rule  there 
are  exceptions — for  example,  the  Kepler  Extract  of 
Malt  has  so  long  been  recognised  as  a reliable  remedy 
in  cases  of  debility  and  wasting,  that  it  is  prescribed 
without  hesitation.  It  is  known  to  be  good  and  pure, 
and  it  can  be  obtained  anywhere,  even  in  remote 
country  districts  or  abroad. 

Disinfection  and  Precautions.— When  the 
disease  is  infectious,  certain  precautions  will  have 
to  be  taken,  or  it  will  spread.  Let  us  suppose 
the  patient  has  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  With 
the  view  of  destroying  the  contagion  which  is  pro- 
duced in  his  body,  ho  should  be  placed  in  a well- 
ventilated  room,  from  which  unnecessary  furniture 
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has  heen  removed.  There  should  ho  a fire  in  the 
room,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  and  one  window, 
at  least,  should  he  kept  open  night  and  day.  The 
patient  should  he  hathed  or  sponged  daily  in  tepid 
water  ; his  linen  changed  and  placed  in  cold  water  to 
steep  for  twenty-four  hours  ; after  which  it  should 
he  washed,  hoiled,  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  Soiled 
linen  should  he  removed  at  once  and  placed  in  cold 
water  with  some  disinfectant,  such  as  carbolic  acid. 
The  motions  should  he  passed  into  vessels  containing 
clean  cold  water  and  removed  at  once.  Sponges 
should  not  he  used  to  clean  or  dress  the  sick  person, 
but  soft  tow,  which  should  he  burnt  immediately 
after  being  used.  Poultices,  cotton-wool,  and  dress- 
ings generally,  should  he  burnt  immediately  after 
use.  Towels  and  handkerchiefs  should  he  washed, 
hoiled,  and  dried  in  the  open  air  ; combs  and 
brushes  when  done  with  should  he  burnt.  Sputa 
and  vomited  matter  should  he  passed  into  vessels 
containing  clean  cold  water. 

When  the  sick  person  has  recovered,  his  room 
should  he  emptied  and  then  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  for  a week,  during  which  time  a fire 
should  he  kept  burning.  If  the  walls  are  of  wood 
or  painted  plaster,  they  should  he  well  washed 
with  soap  and  warm  water.  If  they  are  covered 
with  paper,  the  old  paper  must  he  removed  and  re- 
placed by  new.  The  floor  should  he  well  scrubbed 
with'  some  disinfectant  three  times,  at  intervals  of 
two  days.  Bed  and  body  linen  should  he  washed, 
hoiled,  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  blankets 
should  he  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a week,  then 
washed  thoroughly  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  The 
bedstead  and  sackings  should  also  he  washed  and 
dried  in  the  open  air.  Any  clothing  which  may 
have  heen  worn  during  convalescence  should  he 
burnt.  Feathers  should  he  cleaned  by  superheated 
steam  at  a temperature  of  300°  F.  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  dried  for  three  hours  at  a temperature  of  250°  F. 
Mattresses  should  he  taken  to  pieces,  the  hair  hoiled 
for  three  hours,  and  the  ticks  washed,  after  which 
the  mattress  may  he  re-made.  Palliasses,  hooks, 
papers,  and  toys  should  he  burnt.  Any  furniture 
which  may  have  heen  in  the  room  should  he 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Crockery  used  by  the  sick 
person  should  be  hoiled ; and  if  feeders  with  spouts 
have  heen  used,  the  spouts  should  be  cleaned  out 
with  a brush. 

The  nurse  or  attendant  should  observe  the  most 
scrupulous  personal  cleanliness.  She  should  wear, 
when  on  duty,  clothing  which  can  he  washed,  and 
before  going  out  should  take  a hath  and  make  a 
complete  change  of  clothing.  If  a cap  is  worn  in 
the  sick-room,  so  as  to  protect  the  head,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  wash  the  hair. 

Visitors  should  avoid  the  sick  person’s  breath, 


should  sit  some  little  distance  from  the  bed,  and 
wash  their  hands  before  leaving.  As  a rule,  children 
and  young  persons  should  not  visit  people  suffering 
from  fevers. 

Convalescence. — When  the  patient  is  out  of 
danger,  there  will  he  the  period  of  convalescence  to 
provide  for,  and  this  in  itself  is  no  light  task,  for  the 
invalid  with  returning  strength  wishes  to  he  about 
again  and  at  work,  and  soon  tires  of  the  sick-room 
and  its  associations.  He  will  get  up  a little,  to  begin 
with,  just  for  an  hour  or  so  to  have  his  bed  made  and 
his  room  aired;  and  then  he  will  begin  to  realise  how 
weak  he  is,  and  will  he  glad  to  lie  down  once  more. 
Dressing  at  first  is  a great  bother,  and  the  clothes 
worry  him  and  irritate  his  skin.  After  a time  he 
will  be  able  to  sit  up  several  hours  a day  and  to  read 
or  receive  visitors.  Then  a carriage  or  fly  will  be 
ordered,  and  he  will  he  taken  for  a drive ; and  after 
that  progress  is  rapid,  the  nurse  will  he  discharged, 
and  arrangements  made  for  going  into  the  country. 
The  selection  of  a suitable  place  is  always  a diffi- 
culty, and  much  will  depend  on  the  time  of  the  year 
or  the  tastes  of  the  patient ; much  also  on  the  nature 
of  the  illness  and  the  patient’s  constitution;  for 
which  reasons  we  propose  devoting  one  of  our  series 
of  chapters  to  this  subject  alone.  The  sea-side  is 
usually  a favourite  with  convalescents,  as  even  if  they 
cannot  get  about,  there  is  plenty  to  amuse  them. 

The  patient  who  has  just  recovered  from  a severe 
illness  must  not  overtax  his  strength,  and  he  will 
probably  find  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  that  his 
muscles  are  feeble  and  refuse  to  perform  their  accus- 
tomed functions.  If  the  illness  has  heen  very  long 
and  severe,  an  invalid -chair  of  some  kind  will 
probably  be  required,  and  the  patient  may  make  a 
selection  from  many  excellent  patterns,  some  of 
which  possess  all  possible  appliances  for  adjusting 
the  back  at  any  inclination,  or  affording  any  con- 
ceivable support  or  position  to  an  injured  limb. 
Great  attention  has  of  late  years  been  devoted  to  this 
subject  by  surgical  mechanicians;  and  as  so  much 
may  depend  upon  promptitude  and  efficiency  in  such 
cases,*  we  may  mention  that  any  information  may 
be  got  respecting  these,  or  invalid  appliances  gene- 
rally, from  the  catalogues  of  Mr.  Carter,  6a,  New 
Cavendish  Street ; or  of  Mr.  Ward,  246,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London.  For  use  at  home,  there  are 
provided  for  persons  crippled  (either  temporarily  or 
permanently)  by  accident  or  disease,  quite  a variety 
of  chairs  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  19 ; and  arms 
and  backs  capable  of  being  adjusted  in  every  possible 
way  are  also  to  be  had,  both  for  chairs  and  couches. 

* Such  grave  reasons  will  explain  why,  in  this  series  of 
articles,  an  exception  is  liiadc  to  our  usual  rule  by  mentioning 
particular  commodities,  or  where  they  may  lie  obtained. 
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There  are  also  carrying  - chairs  for  transporting 
invalids  up  and  down  stairs  in  safety  and  comfort, 
the  general  type  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

When  patients  are  too  ill  to  bo  moved  in  the 
ordinary  way,  special  arrangements  have  to  be  made, 
the  railway  companies  always  affording  every  facility 
in  their  power.  The  patient  can  be  taken  from  his 
house  to  the  station  in  an  invalid-carriage,  and  then 
transferred  to  an  ordinary  first-class  compartment ; 
or  the  invalid-carriage,  with  its  occupant,  can  be 
transported  bodily  on  a truck  attached  to  the  train 
to  its  destination.  Mr.  Richard  Davy,  of  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  has  recently  advocated  the  employ- 
ment of  hammocks  for  invalid  travelling,  and  has 
practically  demonstrated  their  utility.  They  can  be 
swung  in  an  ordinary  railway  carriage,  or,  if  it  be 


Fig.  19. — Automatic  Chair. 


preferred,  in  the  guard’s  van.  In  cold  or  damp 
weather  a supply  of  rugs  and  hot-water  bottles  is 
essential. 

Before  taking  lodgings  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
whether  the  house  is  in  good  sanitary  condition,  and 
to  inquire  specifically  if  there  has  been  any  illness  in 
the  house  recently.  Keating’s  insect  powder  may 


insure  a night’s  rest;  but  if  the  rooms  are  un- 
inhabitable for  any  reason,  the  tenant  will  do  well 
to  leave  at  once,  and  decline  to  pay  the  bill. 

When  a patient  is  thoroughly  run  down  in  health, 


Fig.  20.— CaRRI'INO-Ukaiu. 


nothing  answers  so  well  as  a sea-voyage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  healthful  or  enjoyable  than  a trip 
to  the  Cape  and  back,  or  to  New  York  and  back, 
by  one  of  the  big  mail-boats.  Particulars  of  sea- 
voyages  for  health’s  sake,  extending  from  periods 
of  three  to  twelve  months,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  122,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  London,  E.C. ; from  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  18,  Moorgate  Street,  London, 
E.C. ; or  from  F.  Green  and  Co.,  13,  Fenchureh 
Avenue,  London. 
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Roasting. — The  next  process  we  have  to  discuss 
in  treating  of  the  cardinal  operations  of  what  is 
known  as  plain  cooking,  is  that  elementary  method 
of  cooking  known  as  roasting — a method  now  almost 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Some,  reading  this  twice  over, 
will  wonder  what  is  meant  by  “ roasting  being 
almost  gone  out  of  fashion.”  What  we  mean  is 
that  the  majority  of  well-to-do  people  in  London 
(people  whose  income  varies  from  £200  to  £2,000 
a year)  have  not  probably  tasted  a roast  leg  of 
mutton,  or  a roast  sirloin  of  beef,  for  many  years. 
Some,  indeed,  have  never  tasted  those  joints  roasted 
at  all.  The  fact  is  that  since  the  universal  in- 
troduction of  shut-up  stoves,  baking  has  taken  the 


place  of  roasting,  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a hundred,  when  we  eat  what  every  one  calls  a 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  we  really  eat  a baked  one. 
Of  course  we  are  told  directly  that  a proper  oven 
for  roasting,  or,  in  other  words,  a roasting-oven, 
is  very  different  from  an  ordinary  baking-oven ; 
but  it  is  an  oven,  for  all  that;  and  if  we  put  a 
meat-pie  in  the  same  oven,  the  cook  never  speaks  of 
roasting  the  pie. 

Not  only  is  the  meat  baked,  but,  howover  good  the 
oven  may  bo,  it  is  different  to  what  a joint  would  bo 
cooked  before  an  open  fireplace.  There  are  still  one 
or  two  places  left  in  London  where  one  can  get  a 
good  joint  roasted  before  an  open  fire ; but  even 
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these  places  are  dying  out,  and  a new  geneiution  is 
arriving  which  knows  not  that  grand  old  joint,  a 
well-hung  haunch  of  four-year-old  mutton,  kept  well 
floured  in  a cool  dry  place  for  about  throe  weeks, 
then  roasted  before  a large  open  fire,  served  directly, 
and  carved  by  a man,  and  not  a fiend  in  human 
shape  who  lets  the  gravy  run  out  of  the  well  formed 
in  the  meat.  Then  the  accessories : a little  red- 
currant  jelly  ; a plain,  large,  floury  potato,  recalling 
“ Evans’  ” in  its  prime  ; no  greens,  beyond  perhaps  a 
few  fresh  green  peas  or  French  beans ; a clean  hot 
plate  and  a fresh  knife  and  fork  for  the  second  help. 
Ah ! when  shall  we  ever  see  the  like  again  ? A joint 
like  this  in  the  olden  days,  washed  down  with  a 
bottle  of  good  Chateau  Margaux,  constituted  a meal 
which  well  might  make  our  forefathers  despise 
French  kickshaws ! 

However,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  like  the  gunner 
at  Shoeburyness,  who  said  he  had  twenty  good 
reasons  for  not  firing  a salute  as  the  Queen  passed 
by  on  the  river,  you  would  find  twenty  good  reasons 
why  you  really  cannot  roast  a joint  properly.  The 
first  of  the  gunner’s  reasons  was  that  he  had  no 
guns.  Your  first  reason  will  be,  you  have  not  an 
open  fireplace.  Like  the  Queen,  we  will  dispense 
with  the  remaining  nineteen  reasons,  and,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  we  will  close  the  subject  and 
open  the  oven-door. 

Still  we  may,  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller,  but 
yet  large  number  of  persons  who  live  in  good  old- 
fashioned  houses,  where  the  open  grate  is  still  the 
order  of  the  day,  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of 
roasting  before  the  fire. 

When  you  have  a large  joint,  such  as  a haunch  of 
mutton  or  large  turkey,  to  roast,  the  chief  point  is  to 
look  well  ahead  in  order  to  get  up  a good  fire.  We 
all  know  the  common  expression  used  when,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  one  who  generally  does  not  feel 
the  cold  himself,  and  accordingly  cannot  sympathise 
with  those  who  do,  the  fire  is  too  large : “ Why,  you 
have  got  a fire  fit  to  roast  an  ox.”  To  roast  a large 
joint  we  want  a bright,  clear  fire,  with  red-hot  coals 
showing  in  front  right  up  to  the  top  bar  of  the  grate, 
which  should  be  turned  up.  Having  got  this  fire, 
we  must  remember  to  keep  it  in ; so,  in  putting  on 
coals,  draw  the  fire  forward  with  a shovel,  and  put 
the  coals  on  at  the  back;  and  rpmember,  also,  in 
doing  this,  to  take  care  that  a large  red-hot  coal 
does  not  fall  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  cause  a 
regular  flare-up. 

In  roasting  a large  joint  (or  say,  for  example,  a 
good-sized  leg  of  mutton)  before  an  open  fire,  the 
same  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
referred  to  in  boiling  a log  of  mutton.  The.  joint 
should  be  put  rather  close  to  the  fire  at  starting,  till 
the  meat  is  well  heated  all  round,,  then  the  joint 
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should  be  drawn  back.  As  a rule,  of  course,  you 
will  have  a roasting-jack  and  meat-screen.  The 
large  dish  for  the  joint  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
shelves  of  the  meat-screen,  and  also  a pile  of  plates 
to  bo  used  for  other  purposes.  These  should  be  put 
in  early,  and  the  plates  well  dusted  beforehand. 
AVith  regard  to  the  dripping-pan,  this  is  usually  a 
large  old-fashioned  thing  on  four  legs,  and  a cover 
for  the  well  in  the  middle,  and  holes  round  it  for  the 
fat  to  run  into.  Port- 
able meat-screens  with- 
out sholves,  standing 
on  four  legs,  with 
dripping-tin  complete, 
as  in  Fig.  1,  are  most 
common  now  in  smaller 
houses  which  still  do 
any  roasting.  They  can 
be  had  with  or  without  a 
roasting-jack  attached 
to  the  top,  and  will  do 
a lot  of  useful  work  in 
the  way  of  small  joints, 
game,  and  fowls,  with 
even  a smallish  open 
fire,  as  they  concen- 
trate the  heat  like  a 
Dutch  oven.  If  a joint  of  meat  like  a leg  of 
mutton,  which  is  surrounded  by  fat,  is  going  to  be 
roasted,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  put  any  dripping 
in  the  pan  to  melt  at  starting  ; but  if  the  joint  is  a 
piece  of  beef,  like  ribs,  or  especially  a piece  known 
as  top  sides,  which  has  very  little  external  fat, 
then  a little  fat  placed  to  melt  is  necessary. 

The  part  of  the  meat,  of  course,  that  requires 
basting  is  the  lean  part  and  not  the  fat.  For  in- 
stance, a sirloin  of  beef  requires  occasional  basting 
at  the  sides ; and  as  there  is  plenty  of  suet  in  the 
undercut  part  as  a rule,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
have  extra  dripping  at  starting. 

Another  point  to  which  attention  should  be  called 
is  the  importance  of,  as  much  as  possible,  keeping 
the  dripping  separate  from  separate  joints.  That  is, 
suppose  you  have  a fine  large  joint  of  sirloin  of  beef 
weighing  12  or  14  lbs.,  and  which  has  plenty  of  suet 
underneath.  This  joint  will  make  a considerable 
quantity  of  first-class  dripping,  if  you  can  keep  it 
separate.  Some  cooks,  however,  when  they  put  down 
the  joint  to  roast,  have  a habit  of  taking  a few  slices 
of  dripping  out  of  a basin,  and  placing  these  near  the 
fire  so  that  it  melts  very  quickly  and  runs  down  into 
the  well,  when  it  can  be  used  for  basting  the  joint  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  roasting.  Now  this  is  all 
very  well  if  the  dripping  is  quite  fresh  and  off  a 
similar  joint ; but  suppose  it  is  some  stale  drip- 
ping that  has  run  off  a leg  of  mutton,  and  which 
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has  been  kept  for  over  a week.  Suppose,  also,  that 
this  dripping  is  of  the  oily  tallowy  nature — what  a 
^ity  to  mix  this  “doubtful”  (we  won’t  say  bad) 
dripping  with  a fresh  lot  of  splendid  beef  dripping 
off  a fresh  joint,  which  might  be  used  almost  as 
butter ! Indeed,  where  there  are  children,  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  uso  up  good  beef  dripping  to 
make  dripping  toast;  very  often  this  is  far  more 
genuine  than  butter.  Besides,  good  beef  dripping, 
fresh  from  a joint  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  will 
make  capital  paste  for  meat-pies,  and  can  also  he 
used  for  cakes. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  dripping,  when  used 
for  basting  purposes,  is  to  avoid  using  any  drip- 
ping for  a j oint  of  beef  or  mutton  that  has  been  used 
to  baste  game  of  any  description.  If  you  use 
dripping  that  has  basted  a hare  or  a grouse,  you  will 
find  it  makes  the  meat  taste  “ doubtful” — that  is,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  slightly  tainted. 

With  regard  to  the  time  necessary  to  roast  joints, 
no  regular  rule  can  be  laid  down,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  thickness.  Thus,  a solid  lump  of  meat, 
like  top  sides,  rolled  ribs,  or  a plump  leg  of  mutton, 
requires  longer  than  an  equal  weight  of  more  flat 
joints,  or  a different  shape.  For  instance,  a loin  of 
mutton  weighing  10  lbs.  would  not  take  any  longer 
to  roast  than  a loin  of  mutton  weighing  only  5 lbs. 
The  only  difference  in  these  joints  would  be  the 
length.  So,  too,  a neck  of  mutton  roasts  very  quickly 
because  it  is  thin. 

For  large  joints  of  solid  meat,  as  a rule,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  every  pound  is  a good  allowance  for  an 
open  fireplace;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  joints 
require  rather  a shorter  time  to  cook  in  a good  oven 
than  they  do  before  an  open  fire. 

Roasting  Poultry  and  Game. — In  roasting 
poultry,  the  general  mistake  made  by  cooks  is  to 
over-roast;  we  do  not  mean  in  the  case  of  large 
turkeys  so  much  as  in  small  birds.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a duck.  How  often  do  we  get  a duck  well 
cooked?  Scarcely  ever;  the  rule  is— the  meat  on 
the  breast  is  quite  dry,  and  the  bone  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  burnt  white,  whereas  properly  the  breast 
of  a duck  should  be  moist.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  case  of  little  birds.  What  a cruel  thing  it  is  to 
over-roast  a woodcock  or  a snipe  ! There  is  an  old 
saying  that  a snipe,  to  be  properly  cooked,  should 
only  fly  once  through  the  kitchen. 

In  roasting  game,  the  cook  should  remember  that 
the  birds  are  served  after  the  meat,  and  not  with  it. 
Suppose,  therefore,  you  have  for  dinner  a roast  leg 
of  mutton,  followed  by  snipe.  When  you  dish  up  the 
mutton,  i.c.,  as  soon  as  you  unhook  the  mutton,  will 
be  ample  time  to  put  the  snipe  down  to  the  fire.  If 
the  party  is  large,  you  could  put  young  partridges 


down  to  roast  after  taking  down  a haunch  of  mutton, 
and  the  birds  would  have  ample  time  to  cook.  As  a 
rule,  the  cook  forgets  these  elementary  principles  of 
kitchen  management,  and  consequently  too  often,  at 
dinner-parties,  the  game  is  over-cooked  and  warm, 
not  hot.  We  may  appeal  to  all  diners-out  on  this 
point — How  often  is  game  served  worth  eating? 
Hardly  ever. 

Certainly,  to  wait  and  only  put  down  the  birds  at 
the  right  moment  requires  nerve.  Cooks  are  anxious 
on  these  occasions,  and  in  their  anxiety  sometimes 
spoil  a good  dish.  Now  keeping  a joint  hot,  espe- 
cially a large  joint,  does  little  harm.  Not  so  small 
birds.  Take  the  king  of  birds,  a woodcock.  To  be 
eaten  properly,  this  bird  should  be  kept  till  it  is  j ust 
fit  to  be  dressed ; and  this  means,  not  till  it  is  high, 
but  till  it  is  ripe.  Experience  alone  will  teach  this. 
Then  it  should  be  served  directly  it  is  roasted. 

Gravy. — While  speaking  of  roasting,  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  how  to  obtain — for  we  cannot  say 
make — the  gravy  from  a roast  joint ; these  direc- 
tions, it  must  be  remembered,  apply  equally  to  joints 
cooked  in  a roasting-oven  as  to  the  open  fireplace. 

The  gravy  for  roast  joints  is  simply  made  by 
adding  boiling  water  to  the  dregs  of  the  dripping- 
pan,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  of  the  fat.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  pour  off  all  the  dripping  into 
a large  basin  very  slowly  and  carefully.  Of  course 
this  dripping  is  melted,  and  looks  like  oil,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  When  you  come 
to  the  dregs  of  the  dripping,  however,  this  will  be 
found  to  be  a dark  brown,  and  must  be  carefully  left 
behind.  The  quantity  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
joint — say  from  a couple  of  teaspoonfuls  for  a very 
small  joint,  to  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  for  a very 
large  one.  When  all  the  dripping  has  been  poured 
off,  take  a little  boiling  water,  and  pour  it  over  the 
dripping-pan,  and  take  a spoon  and  scrape  off  all 
the  little  brown  specks  on  the  dripping-pan.  In 
fact,  you  wash  the  dripping-pan  all  over  the  top  as 
clean  as  you  possibly  can  in  this  boiling  water, 
bearing  in  mind  that  every  stain  on  the  dripping- 
pan,  if  it  was  properly  clean  when  it  was  put  down, 
means  a small  quantity  of  condensed  gravy.  Recol- 
lect also  that  this  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  meat  dried 
up;  or,  in  other  words,  converted  into  a hard 
glaze. 

After  scraping  and  dissolving  all  these  little  spots, 
take  a strainer,  and  pour  all  the  gravy  into  a sauce- 
pan. If  the  dripping  was  skilfully  poured  off, 
probably  the  gravy  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
grease ; but,  if  not,  of  course  it  is  easy  to  skim  it 
now,  after  it  is  put  in  the  saucepan.  The  gravy 
should  then  be  made  hot,  but  not  “boiled  up,”  and 
poured  over  the  joint  after  that  has  been  plucod 
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on  the  dish  ; then  put  a hot  dish-cover  on  imme- 
diately. 

Remember  the  importance  of  this  hot  covor.  The 
chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  serving  a well- 
cooked  roasted  joint  of  beef  or  mutton  are  as  follow: 
— First,  the  joint  must  be  thoroughly  hot,  and 
served  at  once.  Some  cooks  are  too  fond  of  taking 
down  the  joint  half  an  hour  before  it  is  sent  to  table, 
and  keeping  it  hot.  Some  take  down  the  joint,  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  to  keep  hot.  This  is  wrong.  The 
beauty  of  a joint  roasted  before  an  open  fire  is  that  it 
is  not  surrounded  by  a close,  steamy  atmosphere. 
Secondly,  all  the  surroundings  of  the  joint  must,  so 
to  speak,  be  in  unison.  The  plates  must  be  hot — 
almost,  but  not  quite,  too  hot  to  touch.  The  gravy 
must  be  made  as  just  described,  and  be  composed  of 
the  pure  juice  of  the  meat  itself,  and  not  be  manu- 
factured gravy,  however  good,  such  as  would  be 
served  with  a roast  duck,  goose,  or  turkey.  And 
here  a word  about  a barbarism  too  often  perpetrated 
by  cooks.  They  frequently  attempt  to  colour  gravy 
artificially.  Some  use  colouring  balls  ; some,  sugar 
burnt  in  a spoon ; some  add  extract  of  meat,  which, 
however  useful  for  other  purposes  in  cooking,  utterly 
ruins  the  flavour  of  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  meat. 
The  proper  colour  for  gravy  should  be  obtained  en- 
tirely from  the  meat  itself ; and  if  the  meat  "be  pro- 
perly roasted,  this  is  easy. 

In  roasting  a joint,  there  is  no  harm  in  having  the 
tops  of  knobby  parts  of  the  joint  black.  We  all 
know  that  rather  tit-bit  in  a roast  leg  of  mutton, 
that  sticks  out  and  contains  a good  piece  of  fat — 
alas ! too  often  the  only  piece  of  fat  worthy  of  the 
name  in  the  joint.  If  this  point  is  a pale  colour,  it 
simply  shows  that  it  has  not  been  put  close  enough 
to  the  fire. 

The  worst  joint  to  make  gravy  is  lamb.  Say  we 
have  a fore-quarter  of  lamb.  Now  lamb  wants  a 
fierce  fire,  and  the  lamb  should  be  a dark  mahogany- 
brown  all  over,  except  the  knobby  parts,  which 
should  be  roasted  black.  The  extreme  points  will 
often  be  absolutely  burnt.  Let  the  cook  break  off 
these  points  the  “cinder  part,”  into  the  dripping- 
pan  ; it  will  help  to  colour  the  gravy.  Now  every- 
thing depends  upon  appearances  in  gravy  for  lamb. 
At  the  very  best,  lamb  will  not  make  gravy  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name.  Still,  the  gravy  can  look  dark 
and  bright,  like  brown  sherry.  In  reality  it  is  net 
much  better  than  toast  and  water ; but  the  toast  is 
toasted  meat,  not  toasted  bread.  When  we  have 
lamb,  the  gravy  is  chiefly  for  appearance,  as  the  real 
gravy  is  the  mint  sauce,  which  should  contain 
plenty  of  mint,  and  not  consist  of  vinegar  and  water, 
with  a few  specks  of  chopped  mint  floating  on  the 
top. 

Once  more,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a joint 


roasted  before  an  open  fire,  let  it  hang  on  the  roasting- 
jack  till  you  have  made  the  gravy.  It  is  very  easy  , 
to  put  a dish  underneath  to  catch  the  drops  while 
you  take  the  dx-ipping-pan  away.  Then  make  the 
gravy  hot,  have  the  plates  hot,  and  the  dish  hot.  Then 
take  the  joint  off  the  hook,  place  it  on  the  dish,  pour 
over  the  hot  gravy,  place  on  the  hot  cover,  and  send  • 
it  upstairs  at  once.  Take  care  that  the  eaters  are 
ready ; and  when  the  man  takes  off  the  cover,  and  • 
the  steam  ascends  from  the  joint,  all  will  know  that  i 
cook  has  done  her  duty. 

Roasting  in  an  Oven — We  now  come  to  the  i 
much  more  common  method  of  roasting  a joint,  viz., 
baking  it.  After  all,  a leg  of  mutton,  or  any  other  i 
joint  cooked  in  a roasting-oven,  is  exceedingly  nice,  | 
and  perfectly  good  enough  for  any  one.  Indeed,  the  i 
modem  ovens  are  so  supei-ior  to  the  old-fashioned  • 
ones,  that  perhaps  almost  too  much  has  been  said 
about  the  advantages  of  really  roasting.  A leg  of 
mutton  cooked  in  a baker’s  oven,  however,  would,  as 
a rule,  be  very  infei’ior  to  one  cooked  at  home  in  a 
good  roasting-oven. 

Here  we  commence  our  difficulties.  What  is  a 
good  roasting-oven?  For  large  joints  you  want  a 
large  oven.  You  cannot — remember,  cannot — cook  a 
big  joint  in  a very  little  oven,  in  which  one  end  of 
the  joint  touches  one  side  of  the  oven,  and  the 
other  end  touches  the  other  side.  In  the  present  i 
day,  people  very  often  are  unreasonable  in  their 
expectations.  We  will  suppose  a newly-married 
couple  to  start  housekeeping  in  a new  little  house. 
Everything  about  them  is  brand-new  and  very 
pretty ; but  they  are  determined,  very  sensibly,  to 
start  economically,  and  as  they  have  only  their  two 
selves  to  consider,  they  take  a small  house.  We  will 
suppose  the  very  common  case  where  both  the 
husband’s  father  and  the  lady’s  father  were  people 
known  as  “ very  well  off ; ” pei-haps  “ kept  their  i 
carriage,”  which  drives  up  to  the  little  new  house,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  neighbours  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Now,  suppose  you  are  living  in  a house  with  a 
rent,  if  in  the  suburbs  of  a largo  city,  of  perhaps 
£40  a year.  If  you  expect  to  have  even  your 
“ plain  ” cooking  done  on  the  same  scale  and  style  | 
as  in  your  father’s  house,  who  paid  £100  a year 
rent,  you  must  fii-st  compare  yrour  own  little  oven 
with  the  family  oven  at  home.  You  cannot  expect 
to  give  a similar  dinner.  Suppose  your  husband 
says,  “ Oh  ! let  us  have  a plain  dinner  and  good.  A l 
little  clear  soup,  a haunch  or  leg  of  mutton,  and  a 
pheasant.”  If  you  say  it  cannot  be  done,  he  may 
think  it  is  all  nonsense.  Yet  with  a little  oven  and 
no  open  fire-place,  how  are  you  to  roast  both  mutton 
and  pheasant  for  the  same  dinner  ? 
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To  begin  with,  no  cook,  however  good,  can  manage 
to  cook  well  the  first  day  or  two  at  a new  house. 
She  must  first  of  all  know  her  oven,  and  it  is  just  the 
sixme  for  some  days  after  you  start  a new  stove.  As 
a rule,  the  larger  the  oven  the  better,  and  of  course 
when  you  have  two  good-sized  ovens  all  difficulty 
ceases.  It  will  he  well  first  to  attempt  to  explain 
how  to  manage  a little  oven  when  there  is  only  such 
— one  such — and  it  must  he  made  the  best  of.  This 
is  a real  difficulty.  Let  us  imagine  the  mistress  in 
consultation  with  her  cook  over  some  failure.  The 
oven  was  all  right,  and  the  dinner  consisted  of  a 
steak  and  a bird.  A very  common  dinner  for  two 
persons  "who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  well  is  a 
little  soup,  a small  piece  of  rump-steak  grilled,  and  a 
partridge.  The  cook  says,  “ If  you  please,  mum,  the 
oven  was  beautiful  when  I put  the  bird  in ; ” and  yet 
the  bird  comes  up  late,  pale  colour,  and  under-done. 

Now  perhaps  a first-rate  French  cook,  who  receives 
£300  a year,  would  have  made  just  the  same  mis- 
take. One  weak  point  of  many  of  these  little  stoves 
is  that  directly  you  take  off  the  top  to  grill  the 
steak  the  oven  gets  cold.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  While  the  top  is  on,  the  draught  up  the 
chimney  draws  the  heat  and  flame  over  the  top  of 
the  oven  and  often  round  the  oven.  Of  course  the 
moment  you  lift  up  the  top  this  draught  is  stopped, 
and  the  heat  ascends  and  the  oven  gets  cold.  Hence 
our  caution  not  to  take  the  smallest  sizes,  especially 
of  the  portable  stoves. 

When  you  have  a little  stove  and  a small  oven, 
then,  you  must  exercise  your  common  sense.  Some- 
times, if  you  get  a big  fire,  you  will  find  on  opening 
the  oven-door  that  one  side  of  the  oven  is  literally 
red-hot.  If,  therefore,  you  have  a large  joint  which 
touches,  or  nearly  touches,  each  side  of  the  oven,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  joint  will  be  burnt.  When  you 
have  an  oven  of  a certain  size,  you  must  adapt  your 
joint  to  the  oven.  It  is  no  use  whatever  attempting 
any  joint  too  large  ; you  simply  court  disaster.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  determined  on  the  haunch  of 
mutton,  your  only  remedy  is  to  put  the  haunch  out. 
If  you  have  a respectable  baker’s  close  by,  tbis  is 
easy.  The  soup  and  gravy  for  the  pheasant  can  be 
made  beforehand.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  see  to 
the  vegetables,  the  bread-sauce,  and  the  pheasant. 

Again,  in  a small  stove,  when  ono  side  of  the  oven 
is  a great  deal  hotter  than  the  other,  you  must  con- 
stantly open  the  oven-door  in  order  to  turn  the  joint 
round.  Now  this  is  obviously  a drawback,  as  the 
more  often  you  open  the  oven-door  the  more  incon- 
stant will  be  the  supply  of  heat.  In  this  little  oven, 
which  gets  red-hot  on  one  side,  you  must  placo  the 
joint  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  red-hot  part. 
Sometimes  you  may  be  able  to  alter  the  oven  as 
follows Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  wo  once 

u 


lived  in  a small  house  where  the  oven  was  as  now 
described,  and  were  appealed  to  for  help.  The  joint 
was  a fowl,  but,  owing  to  this  red-hot  place,  naturally 
there  was  a fear  of  the  fowl  (which  was  a very  large 
one)  being  burnt.  We  took  an  old  kitchen  plate, 
yellow  and  burnt  with  use,  and  laid  it  against  the 
red-hot  side  of  the  oven,  upright.  This  acted  as  a 
screen,  and  had  the  desired  effect.  Of  course,  after 
a short  time  the  plate  got  very  hot,  but  it  would 
not  get  red-hot  from  simply  leaning  against  hot  iron ; 
and,  besides,  the  heat  was  more  diffused.  How- 
ever, the  fowl,  after  an  hour  and  a quarter,  was 
well  done.  At  the  finish  the  plate  was  taken  out, 
and  the  fowl  turned  over  on  its  side  towards  the 
hot  part  to  brown. 

All  this  is  very  troublesome ; but  we  are  not 
writing  only  for  people  with  first-class  kitchen- 
ranges  and  ovens.  They  require  no  help.  We 
are  trying  to  assist  that  very  large  class  who  labour 
under  the  difficulties  of  living  in  a small  house,  and 
yet  wishing  and  expecting  to  have  things  done  as  if 
they  were  at  home  in  the  old  house,  with  half  a dozen 
well-trained  servants.  Still,  it  will  more  and  more 
appear  how  necessary  to  comfort  and  good  cooking 
it  is  to  have  a good  stove,  or  to  supplement  a small 
or  bad  one  by  sucb  handy  and  portable  auxiliaries  as 
have  been  described  in  a preceding  chapter. 

Wanted,  an  Oven- Jack. — We  may  here  sug- 
gest to  stove-makers  a baking-dish  for  meat,  which 
should  be  fitted  with  a little  raised  stand,  on  which 
to  place  a joint  of  meat  sufficiently  high  to  avoid  the 
meat  coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  which  should  slowly  revolve  by  clockwork,  like  a 
bottle- jack.  This  would  be  a great  boon  to  house- 
keepers who  have  small  ovens,  and  would  be  even 
more  useful  on  a small  scale  than  on  a large.  There 
are  many  admirable  inventions  in  the  way  of  cooking 
implements,  which  aim  at  improving  such  as  need 
no  improvement.  It  is  a pity  that  some  of  our  great 
stove  manufacturers  would  not  pay  more  attention 
to  what  may  be  termed  their  poorer  customers. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  no  object  served  in 
making  a joint  revolve  in  a large  baker’s  oven, 
where  the  heat  is  equal  in  every  direction.  But  in  a 
small  one,  where  the  side  nearest  the  fire  is  double  as 
hot  as  the  side  away  from  the  fire,  a revolving  meat- 
stand  would  be  invaluable;  and,  considering  the 
marvellously  low  price  at  which  really  good  clocks 
can  now  be  bought,  a very  little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  a manufacturer  might  not  only  repay  him, 
but  be  the  means  of  conferring  a boon  on  all  small 
housekeepers  with  small  ovens. 

The  Roasting-Pan. — This  very  naturally  sug- 
gests another  and  an  important  point,  and  that  ia 
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Why  should  a joint  ho  raised  ? The  reason  is 
this:  suppose  you  place  a joint  in  an  ordinary 
flat  dish  on  the  dish  itself,  and  place  this  dish 
in  the  oven,  the  joint  will  get  soddened.  After  a 
time,  as  the  joint  gets  hotter  and  hottor,  the  juice, 
or  part  of  it,  and  also  the  fat,  drops  from  the  joint, 
and,  unless  it  is  raised,  the  lower  part,  so  to  speak, 
stews  in  its  own  juice.  This  has  the  offect  of  making 
the  meat  what  is  called  soddened.  The  joint  is  there- 
fore raised  on  a stand  (very  often  a tripod  of  iron 
wire)  sufficiently  strong  to  hear  the  weight  of  an 
ordinary  joint ; or,  if  the  joint  ho  large  and  heavy, 
on  a species  of  gridiron,  that  fits  into  the  bottom  of 
the  baking-dish.  By  this  means  all  the  fat  and 
gravy  drops  into  the  dish,  and  does  not  touch  the 
meat  itself. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that,  in  roasting  a 
joint  before  an  open  fire- 
place, the  dripping-pan 
was  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  and  though  suffici- 
ently near  to  the  fire  to 
&eep  very  hot  and  main- 
tain the  dripping  in  a 
thoroughly  melted  con- 
dition, it  was  not  exposed 
to  the  fierce  heat  of  an 
oven  like  the  baking- 
dish  ; and  should  the 
oven  be  very  fierce,  the 
fat  will  get  too  hot  and  discoloured.  To  avoid 
this,  good  baking-dishes  for  large  joints  are  made 
double,  one  metal  dish  fitting  inside  another  metal 
dish,  with  a space  between.  This  space  is  filled  with 
water.  Fig.  2 shows  such  a double  dish,  the  water 
being  poured  in  at  the  comer  on  the  right,  while  in 
another  comer  is  a strainer  for  pouring  off  the 
contents.  The  grid  is  also  cut  away  in  another 
corner  to  make  room  for  the  basting-ladle.  Water 
cannot  be  heated  above  a temperature  of  212° ; 
therefore,  by  placing  water  in  the  bottom  tin 
the  temperature  is  moderated.  The  drawback  is 
that  this  has  the  effect  of  causing  a steaming  at- 
mosphere in  the  oven.  Perhaps  the  atmosphere  of 
the  oven  is  not,  however,  more  moist  with  a water 
baking-dish  when  a large  joint  is  roasted  than 
without.  A large  amount  of  vapour  comes  out  of 
the  joint,  whether  a water-dish  is  used  or  not ; and  as 
all  proper  roasting-ovens  are  now  made  with  a cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through  them,  the  chief  drawback 
to  the  old  ovens,  viz.,  the  confined  atmosphere,  is 
thereby  done  away  with. 

One  difficulty  the  cook  will  sometimes  experience 
is  to  get  the  oven  hot.  Some  of  these  grates  seem  to 
have  a temper  of  their  own.  They  have  their  good 
days  and  their  bad  days.  No  doubt  it  is  really 


owing  to  some  scientific  cause ; but  what  are  you  to 
do  when  you  are  not  scientific  enough  to  find  it  out? 
You  may  come  down  early  and  give  the  stove  a good 
clean  out  (in  fact,  you  may  take  particular  pains 
with  it),  you  may  light  the  fire,  and  somehow  the 
oven  won't  get  hot,  do  what  you  will.  At  other 
times,  when  apparently  you  have  done  nothing,  and 
don’t  want  a brisk  oven,  the  stove  all  by  itself  will 
get  into  perfect  condition,  but  always  when  you 
don’t  want  it ! If  the  stove  is  an  American  stove, 
wo  can  only  explain  it  in  the  language  of  the 
country  : it  is  its  “ cussedness.” 

To  be  serious,  however,  small  stoves  want  a lot  of 
looking  after  and  give  a lot  of  trouble.  We  repeat, 
the  housekeeper  should  avoid  those  toy  stoves  that 
are  so  freely  advertised,  or  are  very  cheap.  It  will 
pay  far  better  in  the  end,  and  save  an  immense 

amount  of  time,  money, 
and  food,  leaving  out 
temper — it  almost  makes 
us  lose  our  temper  even 
to  write  about  them — to 
pay  more  and  get  a 
really  useful  article. 
Little  stoves  have  a 
trick  of  getting  stopped 
up  just  w'hen  you  try  to 
make  them  draw.  You 
have  a hooked  iron 
which  you  rake  the  flues 
out  with.  You  will  sometimes  scrape  out  a lot  of 
soot,  and  in  pushing  it  along  will  block  up  some 
hole,  which  then  won’t  draw.  Remember  that  any 
ovens,  however  small,  generally  work  well  w’hen 
they  are  first  put  up.  The  reason  why  they  don’t 
work  so  well  afterwards  is  obviously  that  they  get 
choked  up  with  soot.  Hence  the  importance  of 
thoroughly  understanding  from  the  makers,  or  find- 
ing out  by  watching  the  sweep,  the  whole  process 
necessary  for  keeping  the  stove  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  time  allowed  for  baking 
joints,  the  same  principles  hold  good  as  in  the  direc- 
tions given  for  roasting — that  is,  you  must  remember 
that  time  is  not  exactly  in  proportion  to  weight  so 
much  as  to  thickness.  First,  however,  baking,  or 
rather  cooking  in  a roasting- oven,  is  a far  quicker 
process  than  roasting  before  an  ordinary  open  fire; 
for  open  fire-places  vary.  A large  open  fire-place  in 
a good-sized  country  house  would  be  slower  than  a 
public  fire-place,  where  twenty  joints  are  roasted  at 
once.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  kitchen  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  already  mentioned.  This  is  one 
of  the  sights  usually  shown  to  visitors.  Of  course 
the  heat  hero  is  greater  and  more  constant.  A little 
grate  will  take  longer  than  a big  one,  and  a gigantic 
one  will  cook  more  quickly  than  an  ordinary  big  one. 


Fig.  2. — Roasting-Pan. 
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So  with  ovens.  As  a rule,  a really  good  oven  of 
fair  size  will  cook  a joint  properly  if  you  allow  ten 
minutes  for  every  pound  of  moat ; but  a small  oven, 
where  you  also  have  to  open  the  door  for  basting, 
wiR  require  longer.  If  you  have  a joint  that  does 
not  want  much  basting,  such  as  a loin  of  mutton, 
it  will  be  quicker  than  a piece  liko  top  sides  of 
beof. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  smaller 
the  joint  th q fiercer  should  be  the  oven.  For  instance, 
a snipe  requires  the  oven  as  fierce  as  you  can  get  it, 
so  that  the  bird  shall  be  brown  outside  and  red  inside 
when  cut.  A large  turkey  would  be  burnt,  in  an 
oven  like  this,  before  it  got  cooked  through.  Do  not, 
therefore,  depend  upon  cookery  books  for  time,  but 
trust  to  experience  and  common  sense.  If  your  cook 
is  quite  destitute  of  this  latter  quality,  you  must 
either  look  after  itr  yourself  or  give  it  up. 


Fig.  3.— Steak-Boaster. 


Grilling. — The  next  subject  we  have  to  consider 
is  the  art  of  grilling.  Grilling  and  broiling  are  the 
same  thing,  although  some  cooks  seem  to  make  some 

sort  of  distinction,  between 
the  two.  Grilling,  properly 
so  called,  is  cooking  any 
substance  on  a gridiron  over 
the  top  of  a clear  fire.  We 
put  the  word  “top”  in 
italics,  because  many  per- 
sons consider  that  a chop 
or  steak  is  equally  well 
grilled  if  placed  in  a toast- 
ing-machine  like  Fig.  3, 
and  hung  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Such,  however,  is  not 
tho  case.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  the  chop  or  steak  cooked  over  the 
fire  and  in  front  of  it,  though  one  so  toasted,  or  done 
in  a Dutch  oven,  may  be  very  good.  The  reason  is 
that  in  one  case  the  flame,  from  time  to  time,  catches 
the  chop  or  steak,  and  helps  at  the  same  time  to  make 
it  a bright  brown  colour,  and  also  to  absorb  the  fat 
that  settles  on  the  surface,  and  gives  it  a peculiar 
flavour.  In  the  case  of  the  chop  or  steak  cooked  in 
front  of  the  fire,  this  flame  does  not  catch  the  steak, 
and  consequently  the  chop  will  be  more  or  less 
greasy,  compared  to  what  it  would  be  if  cooked  on 
the  top  of  the  fire ; still,  the  method  is  sometimes 
very  handy,  and  enables  a steak  to  be  cooked  when 
otherwise  it  would  bo  inconvenient.  We  therefore 
give  a figure  of  the  kind  of  gridiron,  to  hang  on  the 
bar,  with  which  it  is  done ; all  the  rest  will  be  found 
in  what  follows  on  the  moro  proper  operation. 
Unfortunately,  grilling  is  ono  of  thoso  operations 
hat  it  is  difficult  to  describe  by  word  of  mouth. 
■There  cannot  bo  any  better  lesson  than  to  go  to 


one  of  those  numerous  establishments  now  open  in 
London,  known  as  grill-rooms,  where  the  chop  or 
steak  is  cooked  in  the  room  itself,  and  where  you 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  your  own 
dinner  in  the  course  of  cooking. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
to  describe  how  to  cook  a nice  piece  of  rump-steak 
over  a fire  with  a decent  gridiron.  First  of  all, 
about  the  gridiron.  It  is  necessary  that  this  should 
be  fairly  clean.  It  is  not  meant  that  we  should  ever 
cook  with  what  may  be  called  a dirty  gridiron ; but 
the  gridiron  that  has  cooked  one  steak  will,  if  it  is 
kept  hot,  not  require  washing,  even  if  it  is  to  cook 
dozens  of  others.  V ery  much  depends,  however, 
upon  the  last  article  that  was  cooked  on  the  gridiron. 
In  private  houses  it  is  a very  common  thing  to  have 
bloaters  for  breakfast,  and  a piece  of  rump-steak  for 
lunch.  Should  the  cook  not  be  careful  about  clean- 
ing the  gridiron  (we  are  supposing,  of  course,  that 
the  bloaters  were  grilled),  an  extremely  unpleasant 
flavour  wiR  be  imparted  to  the  steak.  Consequently, 
it  is  always  well,  if  there  are  two  gridirons  in  the 
house,  to  keep  the  old  one  for  the  purpose  of  grilling 
articles  like  bloaters.  By  this  means  you  avoid  any 
risk  of  contaminating  a nice  chop  or  steak  with  the 
flavour  of  fish. 

Supposing,  however,  you  have  only  one  gridiron. 
The  best  way  to  clean  it  is,  first  of  all,  to  make  it 
very  hot,  and  then  rub  it  with  a piece  of  brown  paper 
while  hot.  It  ou  will  find  that  much  black  will  come 
off,  even  although  you  may  think  the  gridiron  has 
been  perfectly  cleaned  before.  Still,  even  now  we 
can  take  another  precaution,  if  the  gridiron  we  know 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  bloaters ; 
that  is,  before  cooking  the  chop  or  steak,  rub  the 
bars  of  the  gridiron  with  a slice  of  onion.  This 
onion  will  entirely  overpower  the  flavour  of  the 
bloater,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  flavour  of 
the  steak.  This  is  a little  thing  which  is  worth  while 
bearing  in  mind. 

Next,  how  about  the  fire  ? We  want  a clear  fire. 
Now,  a clear  fire  in  an  ordinary  house  always 
means  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  cook.  If  the 
fireplace  is  very  large,  to  get  a really  good  clear 
fire,  we  must  be  prepared  an  hour,  or  even  more, 
beforehand.  Consequently,  it  is  always  well  for  the 
housekeeper  to  bear  in  mind  to  givo  the  cook  due 
notice  when  chops  or  steaks  are  required  to  be 
grilled.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  cook  has  just 
put  on  coals,  or  thrown  up  the  ashes  (or  what  is 
called  in  engine-rooms,  banked-up  tho  fire),  if  she  be 
suddenly  called  upon  to  cook  a chop  or  steak,  it  is 
extremely  inconvenient ; and,  as  in  this  country  we 
do  not  possess  that  very  useful  stove  known  as  a 
charcoal-stovo,  where  we  can  get  a clear  fire  in  a few 
minutes,  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced, 
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the  only  plan  being  to  tako  off  the  top  of  the  fire 
with  the  tongs. 

Next,  we  take  the  steak,  and  must  hear  in  mind 
that  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  in,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  the  gravy  and  all  the  flavour.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  cook  the  steak  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  in  roasting  a joint.  We  place  the  steak  on 
a gridiron,  and  put  it  near  the  fire.  The  moment 
one  side  has  changed  colour  we  turn  it  over  and  grill 
the  other  side.  What  we  must  aim  at  is  a good 
colour— that  is,  dark  rich  brown,  not  absolutely 
black,  although  a well-cooked  steak  has  often  been 
described  as  being  black  outside  and  red  inside. 
This  black  is  rather  a figure  of  speech,  as  if  it  were 
absolutely  black  it  would  be  burnt.  What  we  must 
aim  at  is  the  colour  seen  on  a well-polished  Spanish 
mahogany  table,  that  has  been  well  looked  after  for 
about  twenty  years — old  Spanish  mahogany,  not 
Honduras.  If  we  obtain  the  colour  in  cooking  as 
early  as  we  can  in  the  proceedings,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  let  it  cook  through ; and  for  this  purpose  you 
can  raise  the  gridiron  from  the  fire,  or  place  it  over 
a part  of  the  fire  where  the  heat  is  somewhat  more 
slack. 

The  time  occupied  in  cooking  a rump-steak  or 
chop  varies  from  three  or  four  minutes  up  to  twenty. 
It  entirely  depends  upon  the  fierceness  of  the  fire, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  chop  or  steak.  Should  the 
steak  be  cut  thin,  it  should  be  cooked  quickly — that 
is,  the  gridiron  should  be  placed  near  the  fire,  so 
that  the  “colour”  is  obtained  as  quickly  as  possible, 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  when  probably  it 
will  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  steak  is 
very  thick,  say  over  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  course, 
it  would  take  a considerably  longer  time.  Mutton 
chops  are  occasionally  cut  as  much  as  one  and  a half 
inches  thick.  When  this  is  done,  of  course,  you 
must  allow  ample  time  after  you  have  obtained  the 
requisite  colour,  to  let  the  chop  cook  through.  As  a 
rule,  an  experienced  cook  will  be  able  to  judge 
pretty  well  by  looking  at  the  fire,  looking  at  the 
thickness  of  the  meat,  and  allowing  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather — as,  of  course,  you  have  to 
make  a considerable  difference  between  summer  and 
winter — when  it  is  done.  But  the  only  method 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  done  or  not  is  to  press  it ! 
when  the  meat  is  blue  inside  it  will  feel  spongy ; 
directly  it  feels  hard  it  is  done ; and  if  it  is  very 
hard,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  you  have  over-cooked  it, 
and  that  instead  of  being  a nice  juicy  red  inside  it 
will  cut  a sort  of  drab  colour.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
be  avoidod,  although,  by  the  way,  if  the  meat  is  very 
inferior,  this  red  juiciness  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
any  means  at  all. 

Some  of  the  meat  abroad,  especially  mutton,  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  is  exceedingly 


inferior  to  English  mutton,  and  not  really  fit  for 
grilling.  It  is  far  better  to  cook  such  meat  in 
a frying-pan,  and  try  and  serve  some  highly- 
flavoured  sauce  with  it.  But  for  first-class  English 
mutton,  or  English  beef,  there  is  no  way  better  for 
cooking  than  that  of  grilling ; it  is  the  highest  form 
of  sending  meat  to  table  pet  feet.  As  to  the  spongi- 
ness, you  must  find  out  for  yourself  what  it  means. 

Another  point  is  the  extreme  importance  of  net 
sticking  a fork  into  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  it.  They  say  that  the  proper  penalty  for 
sticking  a fork  into  a steak  or  cutlet  (for  the  purpose 
of  turning  it)  in  foreign  kitchens  is  for  the  culprit 
to  be  knocked  down  with  the  rolling-pin ; there  is 
some  French  proverb  to  this  effect.  Of  course  you 
see  Why  ; if  you  stick  a fork  into  a chop  or  steak,  it 
immediately  lets  out  the  gravy. 

In  large  grills  you  -null  see  that  the  cook  is  pro- 
vided  with  a pair  of  polished  tongs  for  turning  chops 
or  steaks,  but  in  ordinary  establishments  there  is  no 
occasion  for  an  implement  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  easily 
turned  with  a metal  spoon.  Another  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  grilling  is,  that  the  chop  or  steak 
does  not  stick  to  the  bars  of  the  gridiron.  Therefore, 
after  you  have  put  a steak  on  for  a minute,  just 
touch  it  and  move  it,  say  a quarter  of  an  inch  either 
way,  or  turn  it  round,  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  its  having  clung  to  the  bars. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  things  to  grill  are 
small  mutton  cutlets.  Now  mutton  cutlets,  whether 
fried  or  grilled,  should  be  cut  thin,  and  the  difficulty 
here  is  to  obtain  the  colour  we  require — viz.,  black 
outside — without  over-cooking.  For  this  purpose, 
suppose  you  have  four  cr  five  small  cutlets  on  the 
gridiron,  which  are  not  more  than  a little  over  three-  • 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; how  are  you  to 
obtain,  this  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour  outside 
without  over-cooking?  It  is  very  simple  if  you 
know  how  to  go  to  work.  Directly  you  have  put  I 
the  cutlets  on  the  gridiron,  take  a basin  of  dripping 
or  any  kind  of  fat,  and  a knife,  and  keep  throwing  ; 
little  bits  of  dripping  into  the  fire,  which  causes  a 
fierce  blaze  to  arise  for  a few  seconds.  You  will  find 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  the  cutlets  are  suffi- 
ciently black,  or  rather  dark  brown,  on  one  side, 
when  they  can  be  turned  over  on  to  the  other.  The 
process  may  now  be  repeated,  so  that  both  sides  are 
coloured  alike.  Then  by  touching  the  cutlets  you 
will  be  able  to  see  whether  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked.  These  cutlets,  with  a good  fire,  will  cook 
in  a minute ; and  if  they  are  going  to  be  served,  as 
is  very  often  the  case,  round  a dish  of  mashed 
potatoes,  when  you  take  the  cutlets  off  the  fire,  place 
them  round  the  dish,  and  place  tho  dish  in  the  oven 
for  a minute  or  two  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  The 
cooking  process  will  to  a certain  extent  continue 
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after  the  cutlets  have  been  removed  from  tho  fire — 
that  is,  the  cutlets,  if  cut  in  half  tho  instant  they  left 
the  gridiron,  would  be  just  a trifle  blue ; if  allowed  to 
remain  for  a couple  of  minutes  leaning  against  the 
heated  potato  in  the  oven  they  will  not  be  blue — not 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  potato  or  tho  oven,  but 
on  account  of  the  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  cutlet 
continuing  to  cook  the  meat  in  the  centre.  It  is 
such  a trifling  degree  of  cooking  that  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  thing  being  cooked  right 
through,  and  just  that  nasty  little  blue  streak  in  the 
centre.  Three  or  four  lessons  in  watching  a person 
grilling  would,  however,  be  worth  all  that  can  be 
written  on  the  subject. 

Devilling. — One  form  of  grilling  is  the  process 
known  as  devilling.  Now,  there  are  very  few  nicer 
things  than  a good  devil,  especially  if  it  takes  the 
form  of  turkey  drumsticks.  It  is  not  every  cook, 
however,  who  knows  how  to  devil  properly.  In 
devilling  the  drumsticks  of  a turkey  or  fowl,  the 
meat  should  be  cut  with  a sharp  knife  down  to  the 
bone  in  slices  parallel  with  the  bone,  and  the  devil- 
ling mixture  should  be  inserted  in  these  slices  by 
means  of  a blunt  knife,  such  as  a fish-knife  or  butter- 
knife.  The  best  mixture  for  devilled  fowl  and 
devilled  turkey  is  undoubtedly  French  mustard 
mixed  with  a little  butter  and  black  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Of  course  the  heat  eventually  entirely 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  cayenne  added ; and, 


therefore,  difference  must  bo  made  for  the  devilled 
bones  or  devilled  drumsticks  if  served  for  a luncheon 
for  ladies,  or  at  a supper  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  a bachelors’  club,  or  for  a very  late  break- 
fast, where  a brandy  and  soda  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 

After  the  mixture  has  been  inserted  in  these  slices, 
the  drumstick  must  be  placed  on  a well-greased  grid- 
iron at  a considerable  distance  from  the  fire.  Now, 
the  chief  point  the  cook  must  bear  in  mind  is  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  drumstick  hot  through  without 
burning  the  outside,  otherwise  she  will  send  the 
drumstick  to  table  with  the  outside  black  and  burnt, 
while  the  inside  near  the  bone  will  be  almost  cold. 
It  takes  a considerable  time  for  a solid  piece  of  meat 
like  a drumstick  of  a good  turkey  to  get  thoroughly 
hot  through.  Therefore,  at  starting,  the  gridiron 
should  be  placed  high  up  from  the  fire.  When  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  heated  through,  the  gridiron  can 
be  lowered,  and  small  pieces  of  butter  or  dripping 
thrown  into  the  fire  to  make  a flame  or  flare.  This 
flame  will  have  tfle  effect  of  blackening  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  drumstick  and  browning  the  rest,  and 
in  this  state  it  should  be  sent  to  table. 

Thus  the  devilled  drumstick  and  the  small  mutton 
cutlet  have  to  be  treated  in  exactly  opposite  ways. 
The  reason  is  plain  in  an  instant,  and  the  lesson  will 
do  for  many  other  things,  and  perhaps  help  the 
cook  to  put  head  as  well  as  hands  into  her  various 
operations. 
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Almost  every  one  accepts  the  poetical  idea  that 
children  are  a well-spring  of  delight ; yet,  in  reality, 
they  are  too  often  a well-spring  of  annoyance.  In 
too  many  households  they  are  noisy,  unruly,  quarrel- 
some; they  are  continually  crying  and  doing  un- 
reasonable things  ; they  make  themselves  a nuisance 
from  morning  till  night,  and  parents  feel  that  they 
can  have  no  rest  until  the  children  are  asleep  in 
their  little  beds.  These  parents  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  children  will  be  grown  up,  in  the  hope 
that  then  they  may  turn  out  to  be  a comfort.  But 
there  is  really  very  little  prospect  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  “As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,” 
and  children  who  are  badly  managed  when  young 
are  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  characters  when 
they  have  become  men  and  women. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  when  children  are 
a nuisance  to  their  elders,  to  each  other,  and  to 
themselves,  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  they  are 
badly  managed,  and  do  not  occupy  their  proper 


position  in  the  household  to  which  they  belong. 
Consequently,  there  is  something  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  household  which  needs  to  be  altered,  and  it  is 
the  duty  and  also  the  interest  of  the  two  persons  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  household — the  father  and 
mother  of  the  family,  that  is — to  make  the  required 
alteration,  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  put  the  child- 
ren into  their  right  niche.  If  this  can  be  done,  all 
will  be  well ; but  if  this  is  not  done,  the  mischief 
will  increase,  until  the  happiness  of  the  parents  is 
destroyed  and  the  character  of  the  children  is  irre- 
trievably injured. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  persons  will  deny 
the  statement  j ust  made : namely,  that  the  reason 
why  children  are  so  often  a nuisance  is  that  they  are 
badly  managed.  They  will  say  that  children  differ 
very  much  in  disposition,  that  some  children  are 
naturally  more  tractable,  more  good-tempered,  more 
obedient  than  others,  also  that  some  children  aro 
more  healthy  than  others,  and  that  ill-health  is  a 
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fruitful  cause  of  fretfulness  amongst  children.  All 
this  is  quite  true,  and  it  was  the  recollection  of  these 
facts  which  led  us  to  qualify  the  judgment  which 
was  pronounced  a moment  ago  by  introducing  into 
it  the  word  “ almost,”  and  so  to  say  that  when  child- 
ren are  a nuisance  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that 
they  are  badly  managed. 

We  ought  not  to  forget,  however,  that  when 
children  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  bad-tempered 
and  mischievous,  there  is  more  need  for  wise  man- 
agement than  there  is  when  they  are  inclined  to 
be  sweet  and  pleasant ; and  that  when  children  are 
always  delicate  and  ailing  they  need  to  be  specially 
well  managed,  or  they  will  become  positively  un- 
bearable. The  more  difficult  children  are  to  manage, 
the  more  bad  management  tells  upon  them,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  most  necessary  that  parents  should 
give  a little  serious  thought  to  the  subject,  and  find 
out  in  what  the  good  management  of  children  con- 
sists, and  which  is  their  appointed  niche  in  the 
temple  of  the  household,  so  that  they  may  be  put 
into  it,  there  to  be  a joy  and  a delight. 

Also  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  business  to  manage  children  wisely. 
The  people  who  are  most  ready  to  blame  parents 
because  their  boys  and  girls  are  unruly  and  badly 
behaved,  are  generally  the  people  who  do  not  know 
what  it  means  to  have  to  do  with  children.  Thus, 
when  we  say  that  ‘ ‘ old  maids’  and  old  bachelors’ 
children  are  always  the  best  brought  up,”  we  mean 
that  those  are  the  most  ready  to  pass  a severe  judg- 
ment on  failure  in  this  matter,  who  know  the  least 
about  it.  There  are  many  fathers  and  mothers  who 
are  painfully  aware  that  their  own  children  do  not 
by  any  means  conduct  themselves  altogether  as  could 
be  wished,  and  who  would  be  most  delighted  if  they 
would  do  so,  but  who  yet  are  quite  powerless  to 
make  them  different  from  what  they  are.  These 
parents  are  continually  anxious : they  fret  and  fume, 
they  scold  and  try  to  discipline  their  children,  but 
with  no  satisfactory  result.  Other  parents  they  no- 
tice who  are  not  anxious,  who  rarely  scold,  and  yet 
whose  children  are  obedient  and  tractable.  What 
can  be  the  secret  of  this  good  management,  which  is 
productive  of  so  much  happiness,  and  which  seems 
so  difficult  of  attainment  by  those  who  have  once 
missed  it  ? We  shall  be  well  repaid  for  our  trouble 
if,  by  thinking  for  a few  minutes,  we  can  under- 
stand what  is  the  best  way  of  treating  the  children 
in  our  households. 

A very  common  reason  why  so  many  children  are 
unruly  is  that  they  are  deprived  of  things  they  ought 
to  have,  and  aro  supplied  with  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  have.  To  find  out  and  to  supply  what 
is  best  for  the  physical  well-being  and  comfort  of 
children  is  a large  business,  and  a large  study,  yet  it 


is  an  important  part  of  the  management  of  children. 
The  details  thereof  cannot  be  gone  into  here  ; as  fur 
as  possible  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  part  of 
this  book.  Yet  if  parents  will  think  a moment,  they 
will  see  at  once  that  vory  much  of  the  fretf  ulnesa  and 
so-called  naughtiness  of  young  children  especially, 
would  disappear  if  they  could  have  their  reasonable 
needs  satisfied.  One  part  of  the  parents’  work  in 
the  world  is  to  supply  these  needs,  and  very  often 
parents  find  it  difficult  to  perform  the  task  which 
has  fallen  to  them.  Oftener  still,  however,  they 
waste  their  strength  in  supplying  what  is  harmful. 
Good  management  consists,  to  a great  extent,  in 
providing  what  is  best. 

How  often  it  is  the  case  that  children  are 
“naughty  ” because  they  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  or 
becauso  they  have  been  made  uncomfortable  through 
having  been  allowed  to  keep  eating  all  day  long,  or 
through  having  been  fed  on  improper  food!  (the 
practice  of  giving  cheap  sweets  to  children  is,  in 
itself,  a fruitful  cause  of  naughtiness  amongst  them). 
The  little  ones  become  naughty  also  when  they  do 
not  get  proper  sleep ; when  they  sit  up  too  late ; when 
the  skin  is  kept  from  acting  properly  for  want  of  a 
good  wholesome  bath ; when  their  clothes  are  too 
heavy,  or  too  tight,  or  irritating  to  them  in  some  way  ; 
when  the  room  in  which  they  play  becomes  stuffy 
and  close  for  want  of  the  window  being  opened. 
Grown-up  people  can  tell  what  is  wrong  when  they 
suffer  from  causes  like  these ; and  they  can  either 
seek  a remedy  for  the  mischief,  or  else  make  up 
their  minds  to  endure  the  evil  if  it  cannot  be  cured. 
Children,  however,  do  not  understand:  thus  they 
have  only  a vague  sense  of  discomfort,  and  they 
express  it  by  being  restless  and  ill-tempered.  To 
remove  the  cause,  therefore,  would  be  to  destroy  the 
consequence  thereof. 

Justice. — Another  thing  which  must  bo  given  to 
the  children  of  our  households,  if  they  are  to  be  well 
managed,  is  Justice.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  inj  ustice  which  is  continually  being  done 
to  quite  young  children.  Parents,  for  example,  who 
think  it' wise  and  right  to  strike  children  who  are 
naughty,  to  “ knock  them  on  the  head  ” or  “ box 
their  ears  ” for  slight  offences,  almost  invariably  hit 
the  wrong  child.  If  a number  of  boys  are  in  mis- 
chief, and  a growD-up  person,  feeling  annoyed  and 
impatient  with  them,  comes  to  them  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  things  to  rights,  he  is  almost  sure  to 
blame  a boy  who  has  been  led  into  wrong,  and  to  let 
the  ringleader  go  free.  Yet  children  suffer  very 
much  from  injustice  of  this  sort.  It  gives  them  a 
sense  of  having  been  injured,  which  is  harmful,  and 
the  remombranco  of  it  often  remains  with  them 
during  long  years,  when  happier  incidents  are  for- 
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gotten.  Parents  should  therefore  try  very  anxiously 
to  be  just  to  their  children.  They  should  give  time 
and  take  pains  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  small 
events  of  their  lives,  and  they  should  refrain  from 
scolding  when  no  harm  is  meant.  The  exuberant  spirits 
of  childhood  often  lead  to  unexpected  occurrences  ; 
yet  there  is  no  wickedness  in  these,  and  they  are  not 
blameworthy.  Mischances  also,  which  are  the  result 
of  accident,  are  unfortunate,  hut  the  children  to  whom 
they  occur  are  not  naught y.  They  are  not  subjects 
for  scolding. 

One  reason  why  children  are  so  frequently  called 
upon  to  endure  injustice  is  that  they  are  handed  over 
by  their  parents  to  ignorant,  thoughtless  nursemaids, 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  escape  from  the  trouble  which 
they  cause.  Some  parents  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  good  housekeeping  to  arrange  that  the  child- 
ren shall  have  their  meals  apart  from  their  parents, 
shall  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  with  nurses, 
shall  live  in  the  nursery,  and  be  banished  from  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  and  shall  have  no 
share  in  the  every-day  life  of  father  and  mother ; in 
short,  shall  live  in  the  house,  and  be  seen,  but  not 
heard.  Parents  who  attempt  thus  to  shirk  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood 
which  have  been  allotted  to  them,  have  no  ground 
for  grumbling  if  the  joys  which  they  supposed  were 
associated  with  the  position  escape  them  also.  There 
are  no  circumstances  which  can  be  imagined  which 
can  excuse  fathers  and  mothers  (and  especially 
mothers)  from  looking  after  their  own  children. 
There  is  no  question  that  veiy  young  children  may 
live  in  the  nursery  with  advantage,  but  the  mother 
should  be  the  presiding  genius  there  ; her  influence 
should  be  supreme ; and  the  most  faithful  of  domes- 
tics should  not  be  permitted  to  usurp  her  authority. 
Mothers  little  know  the  risks  they  run  when  they 
place  their  children,  at  the  most  impressionable  ages, 
in  the  hands  of  persons  of  whose  characters  they 
know  little,  and  who  may  be  with  them  to-day,  but 
gone  to-morrow.  The  very  best  thing  which  a good 
mother  can  give  to  her  child  is  her  own  companion- 
ship. Children  have  a right  to  be  treated  as  active, 
living  members  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong. 
To  treat  them  as  outsiders  is  to  do  them  wrong. 

Importunity. — A sure  way  to  ruin  a child’s 
temper  and  to  make  him  a nuisance  in  the  household, 
is  to  let  him  have  a thing  because  he  cries  for  it,  or 
because  he  persists  in  asking  for  it  again  and  again. 
In  a well-managed  household,  when  children  are 
fairly  healthy,  a child’s  cry  is  very  rarely  heard. 
Glad  laughter  is  usual,  and  merry  sounds  of  glee 
break  upon  the  ear  from  timo  to  time,  for  there  is  no 
monotony  of  silonce  where  children  aro ; but  cries 
seldom  occur.  When  they  do,  instant  attention 


should  bo  paid  to  them.  A wise  loving  parent  would 
be  perfectly  safe  to  make  it  the  rule  of  life  to  give  a 
child  willingly  and  without  urging  everything  he 
asks  for  that  will  not  injure  him  mentally,  morally, 
or  physically,  and  that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others.  But  having  decided 
that  to  grant  a request  would  inflict  injury  on  the 
child  or  on  others,  the  parents  should  say  “ No  ” 
quietly  and  firmly,  and  also  immediately  ; and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  should  induce  them  to  change 
their  minds.  If  only  parents  could  be  induced  to  act 
thus,  children  would  be  much  happier  than  they  now 
are  in  too  many  instances,  and  they  would  cease  to 
be  an  annoyance  to  others.  It  is  when  parents  do 
not  know  their  own  minds,  that  children  become  im- 
portunate. Let  a child  once  understand  that  father 
and  mother  will  gratify  his  wishes  if  they  think  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  wise  to  do  so,  but  that  having 
decided  either  way,  the  decision  is  sure  to  be  final, 
and  he  will  acquire  the  habit  of  accepting  the  situa- 
tion without  a murmur.  When  a child  cries  and 
teases,  it  is  because  he  has  discovered  that  it  pays  to 
do  so.  A child  who  is  well,  and  who  is  constantly 
crying  and  whining,  is  a mother’s  disgrace. 

Doubtless  there  are  parents  who  will  say  that  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  make  it  the  rule  of  life  to  give 
children  everything  they  ask  for  that  would  not  in- 
jure themselves  or  others;  these  parents  would  argue 
that  it  was  well  for  a child  to  have  his  wishes  denied, 
because  the  discipline  of  disappointment  is  beneficial. 
They  should,  however,  remember  that  if  we  grown- 
up people  were  denied  every  wish  the  gratification 
of  which  would  injure  ourselves  or  others,  the  list  of 
wishes  to  be  gratified  would  be  very  considerably 
curtailed.  Yet  children  are  like  their  elders— they 
wish  for  much  that  is  harmful.  Parents  should  re- 
member, moreover,  that  life  itself  is  full  of  disci- 
pline ; we  poor  mortals  need  not  be  anxious  to  add 
to  its  sum.  We  ought  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  make 
the  childhood  of  our  own  children  thoroughly  and 
fully  happy  in  the  best  way  ; because  if  we  can  do 
this  we  shall  endow  them  with  a fund  of  good  spirits 
to  face  what  may  be  in  the  future  in  store  for  them. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  taken 
from  Miss  Emily  Spender’s  “ Until  the  Day  Breaks.” 
She  says : — 

“The  morning  sunshine,  which  gardeners  tell  us 
is  the  most  precious  of  all  light  for  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  vegetation,  has  its  counterpart  in  human 
life.  Happy  those  upon  whom  the  warmth  of  love 
and  tenderness  has  shone  in  their  oarly  years  : who 
have  been  sheltered  from  frost  and  blight,  from  neg- 
lect, worry,  and  causeless  thwarting.  They  have 
gained  a store  of  animal  spirits,  of  hopefulness,  of 
sweet  and  wholesome  blood  in  their  veins,  which 
will  be  a strong  antidote  to  misfortune  in  all  their 
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later  days.  No  afternoon  sun  of  prosperity  will 
ever  atone  for  a childhood  full  of  fear  and  anxiety, 
and  that  ‘ snubbing  ’ which  robs  a sensitive  nature 
of  all  healthy  self-reliance.” 

Obedience. — If  it  is  true  that  the  way  to  make 
a child  fretful  is  to  give  him  a thing  because  he 
cries  for  it,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  way  to  make  a 
child  disobedient,  is  for  parents  to  form  a habit  of 
giving  orders  without  seeing  that  they  are  obeyed. 
There  are  mothers  who  err  sadly  in  this  matter.  If 
the  children  are  making  a noise,  for  example,  they 
will  say,  “ Be  still ! ” then  in  a minute  or  two  forget 
that  the  order  was  given,  and  take  no  further  notice, 
until  the  uproar  is  again  unbearable,  when  they  will 
repeat  the  command  with  a similar  result.  Other 
mothers  will  give  orders  which  they  know  it  is  not 
likely  will  be  obeyed,  then  dismiss  the  disobedience 
with  a passing  word  of  rebuke.  “ Johnnie,  you 
must  not  soil  your  pinafore,”  a mother  will  say  to 
the  son  whom  she  sees  engaged  in  the  cleanly  amuse- 
ment of  making  mud-pies.  In  a little  while  Johnnie 
appears  with  his  pinafore  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
“ Naughty  boy  ! ” remarks  the  poor  busy,  overworked 
mother ; “ did  I not  tell  you  not  to  soil  your  pina- 
fore ?”  And  so  the  incident  ends. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  children  to  be  obedient 
when  they  are  treated  thus.  Parents  who  want  to 
make  their  children  obedient  should  realise  that  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  see  that  their  children  obey ; and 
that  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  refrain  from 
giving  any  order  which  they  do  not  intend  to  see 
carried  out,  and  which  they  do  not  believe  is  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out.  There- 
fore it  follows  that,  in  order  to  make  their  children 
obedient,  parents  do  not  need  so  much  to  watch  the 
children  as  to  watch  themselves , to  restrain  them- 
selves from  giving  useless  orders. 

Dr.  Abbott,  late  Head  Master  of  the  City  of 
London  School,  in  his  wise  little  book,  entitled  “ Hints 
on  Home  Teaching,”  has  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  which  is  worth  repeating.  His  words  are  to 
the  following  effect : — 

“ Children  would  generally  be  obedient  if  they 
wore  ruled  unselfishly,  uncapriciously,  and  intelli- 
gently. . . . Reward,  direct  reward  for  obedi- 

ence, must  never  be  given  ; for  under  no  circumstances 
must  obedience  bo  bought,  nor  yet  must  it  be  courted 
or  besought.  I have  heard  some  parents  petition 
for  obedience  in  tones  or  words  which  constituted  a 
sensible  provocation  to  a refractory  child,  stimulating 
rebellion.  ‘ Now  I know  you  will  be  a good  child, 
and  do  this  ’ ; ‘ Really,  my  darling,  I must  have  you 
do  that’;  ‘Won’t  you  be  a good  boy,  and  come 
here  ? ’ All  this  is  as  bad  as  it  can  bo.  The  parents 
must  be  careful  before  committing  themselves  to  a 


command ; but,  once  committed,  they  must  issue  it 
as  a command,  in  perfect  faith  that  it  will  be  obeyed, 
and  there  must  be  no  retractation,  hesitation,  coax- 
ing, or  even  arguing. 

“ Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  occasions  must  arise 
when  the  child’s  will  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
will  of  his  rulers,  and  has  to  give  way.  It  is  to 
prepare  for  this  crisis  that  the  habit  of  unquestioning 
obedience  must  be  early  formed.  It  ought  never  to 
be  necessary  (unless  the  child  has  some  unusually 
strong  and  mischievous  propensities)  to  resort  to 
force  in  order  to  secure  obedience;  yet  force  must 
be  used  rather  than  failure  endured.  Parents  and 
teachers  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  cannot 
secure  obedience  without  constantly  punishing,  either 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  to  rule  must 
be  very  unfavourable,  or  (much  more  probably)  they 
themselves  are  on  a wrong  track,  and  some  blame 
rests  with  them.” 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  make  the  children 
disobedient  than  to  keep  on  “ nagging  ” them.  Some 
children  get  so  accustomed  to  hear  their  mothers 
tell  them  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other,  without 
thinking  of  doing  it,  that  they  learn  to  regard  the 
mother’s  voice  as  a busy  student  regards  the  noise 
made  by  carpenters  in  a shed  adjoining  his  study — a 
sound  which  is  irritating  and  annoying,  and  the 
cessation  of  which  will  bring  rest,  but  which  has  no 
practical  bearing  on  conduct.  Let  mothers  leave 
their  children  alone  a little  more  ; and  if  there  is  no 
fear  of  serious  injury,  let  them  discover  for  them- 
selves that  pain  and  fatigue  follow  imprudence  and 
foolishness.  Personal  experience  will  do  more  for 
them  than  continual  warning  can  possibly  do ; but 
do  not  say  a thing  is  to  be,  unless  it  is  to  be,  and 
unless  there  is  a reason  why  it  should  be.  “ Let  the 
child  discover  that  there  is  a background  of  must  in 
his  mother’s  decisions,”  and  that  this  must  is  founded 
on  an  ought,  and  the  lesson  of  obedience  will  soon 
become  natural. 

When  the  plan  of  treatment  here  described  is 
adopted  from  the  earliest  years  of  a child’s  life,  obedi- 
ence to  parents  is  secured,  and  there  is  every  hope 
that  the  child  will  gradually  learn  not  only  to  be 
obedient  to  father  and  mother,  but  to  be  obedient 
also  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  This  lesson  once 
learned,  all  difficulties  about  behaviour  and  conduct 
die  away,  and  are  known  no  more. 

Truthfulness. — Some  fathers  and  mothers  are 
made  very  unhappy  because  their  children  are  not 
entirely  truthful,  and  their  word  is  not  to  be  entirely 
relied  on.  Untruthfulness  is  a grave  fault,  and  it 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  most  seriously.  Yet  it 
needs  most  judicious  treatment.  It  should  bo  re- 
membered that  there  is  nothing  like  undue  severity 
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for  making  children  untruthful.  Deceit  is  the  child 
of  Fear:  and  it  is  probable  that  if  children  were 
always  treated  kindly  and  justly,  it  would  never 
occur  to  them  to  say  what  was  not  true.  The  birch, 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  has  made  more 
liars  than  any  other  instrument  invented. 

The  influence  of  example  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  making  children  truthful.  If  elders  allow 
themselves  to  depart  in  their  statements  from  the 
•exact  fact,  to  give  an  exaggerated  account  of 
events,  and  to  permit  small  lapses  from  the  truth, 
we  cannot  wonder  if  the  children,  who  note  their 
ways,  become  unreliable  in  their  turn.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  realise  how  much  children  copy  their 
elders.  We  know  that  quite  young  infants,  before 
they  have  learnt  to  talk,  will  try  to  imitate  unusual 
sounds  which  they  hear,  and  will  attempt  to  bark 
like  a dog  or  bleat  like  a lamb.  So  children  will, 
without  knowing  it,  put  on  the  manner,  the  tone, 
the  look  of  those  with  whom  they  live,  and  will  act 
•according  to  the  same  rule.  There  is  nothing  more 
calculated  to  make  children  perfectly  truthful  than 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  adhere  to  the  exact  fact 
through  all  the  changing  circumstances  of  life.  For, 
it  should  be  added,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  try  to 
influence  children  by  appearing  to  be  before  then- 
faces  what  we  are  not  behind  their  backs.  Children 
are  most  quick  to  detect  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal  in  conduct ; and  if  a child  dis- 
covers that  his  parent  is  a hypocrite,  he  loses  all  re- 
spect for  truth,  as  well  as  ceases  to  adhere  to  it. 

A most  effectual  means  of  making  children  truthful 
is  to  respect  them  and  to  trust  them  to  be  so.  Ignorant 
nurses  may  often  be  heard  saying  to  children,  “ Are 
you  speaking  the  truth  ?”  “ Are  you  sure  you  are 

not  telling  a falsehood  P ” Speeches  of  this  sort  are 
an  iniquity  and  a cruelty.  They  produce  the  evil 
they  suggest.  Nothing  helps  a child  to  do  right 
more  than  the  knowledge  that  those  whom  he  loves 
have  faith  in  him.  To  show  want  of  faith  in  him 
is  to  drive  him  into  falsehood. 

Showing  Off. — A mistake  veiy  frequently  made 
by  parents  in  these  days,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
untruthfulness  in  children — or,  at  any  rate,  to  insin- 
cerity and  affectation,  which  lead  thereto — is  that  of 
“showing  them  off”  before  strangers.  The  proud 
parents,  always  ready  to  think  their  own  geese  swans, 
note  the  quaint  sayings  and  original  doings  of  their 
offspring,  and  persuade  them  to  repeat  them  before 
friends.  The  children,  enjoying  the  applause  which 
follows,  try  to  continue  the  display  of  talent,  lose 
all  the  simplicity  and  fresh  unconsciousness  which 
make  childhood  delightful,  and  grow  gradually 
affected,  vain,  and  artificial  in  trying  to  appear  what 
they  are  not.  To  quote  Dr.  Abbott  once  more  : 


“One  reason  why  the  children  of  great  men  hardly 
ever  do  anything  worthy  of  their  parents  is  because, 
much  being  expected  of  them,  they  are  from  their 
earliest  years  watched  and  noticed  to  excess.  A most 
necessary  part  of  a child’s  training  is  that  he  should 
be  often  left  alone.” 

Respect  and  Service. — Last,  but  not  least, 
parents  should  never  forget  that  they  have  a claim 
to  the  respect  and  service  of  their  children.  There 
are  numberless  fathers  and  mothers  who  create  pain 
for  themselves  in  after-life  by  forgetting  this  fact 
when  the  children  are  young.  They  are  so  anxious 
that  the  children  should  have  all  their  needs  supplied, 
and  should  lack  no  good  thing  that  love  and  care  can 
procure,  that  they  offer  up  their  own  comfort  and 
then-  own  ease  as  a perpetual  sacrifice  to  them,  and 
never  think  of  asking  any  sacrifice  in  return.  This 
conduct  is  cruel  to  the  children  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, because  it  makes  the  children  selfish,  while  it 
is  almost  certain  that  in  the  future  parents  will  be 
the  victims  of  this  selfishness  they  have  created. 

There  would  be  very  much  less  unhappiness  and 
disappointment  than  there  is  amongst  parents  about 
their  children,  if  those  parents  would  remember  while 
the  children  are  young  that  their  character  as  grown- 
up men  and  women  will  be  formed  by  the  habits  they 
acquired  as  children.  Yery  often  when  children  are 
thoughtless,  greedy,  or  selfish,  parents  say  to  them- 
selves, or  to  others,  “ Never  mind,  he  is  only  a child. 
He  will  know  better  when  he  is  older.”  Yet  the  sad 
probability  is  that  the  same  spirit  which  led  him  as 
a child  to  be  selfish  about  small  things,  will  lead  him 
as  a man  to  be  selfish  about  important  things.  If 
the  man,  therefore,  is  to  be  unselfish,  the  child  must 
acquire  the  habit  of  unselfishness,  and  the  habit  of 
unselfishness  is  acquired  by  the  practice  of  unselfish- 
ness. As  Dr.  Abbott  says  : “ Habits  are  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  actions.” 

The  mother,  therefore,  who  permits  her  child  to 
give  up  his  own  pleasure  to  please  others,  is  helping 
to  make  of  that  child  a lovable,  helpful  person, 
who  will  be  her  support  and  comfort  in  old  age, 
and  who  will  be  a blessing  wherever  he  goes. 
The  mother  who  denies  herself  constantly  for  her 
child,  and  gives  up  her  own  wishes  that  his  may 
be  gratified,  is  doing  what  she  can  to  make  him 
an  individual  who  will  neglect  her  when  she  most 
needs  help. 

The  moral  to  be  learnt  from  this  fact  is  one  which 
affectionate  parents  find  difficult  to  learn.  Yet  ex- 
perience has  proved  it  to  he  true  again  and  again ; 
and  when  thoughtless  persons  wondcringly  remark 
that  the  most  indulgent  parents  have  the  most  un- 
grateful children,  and  the  most  exacting  parents 
the  most  considerate  children,  they  simply  describe 
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a consequence,  though  they  do  not  understand  the 
cause.  It  is  not  at  all  an  easy  business  to  bring  up 
children  well,  and  the  knowledge  how  to  do  it  is  not 
of  the  sort  which  comes  by  nature  to  any  one.  Like 
all  other  household  work,  if  it  is  to  be  a success  it 
must  be  thought  out,  and  done  according  to  method. 


If  we  wanted  to  make  a dress  or  a pudding  we  should 
find  out  the  best  way  of  doing  the  business ; and  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  when  parents  are  called  on  to 
undertake  the  far  more  difficult  work  of  managing 
children,  they  should  try  to  discover  the  best  methods 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SANITATION. 


Before  settling  in  any  neighbourhood  it  is  most 
desirable  that  every  one  should  make  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  drain  system,  where  the 
main  drains  run,  and  how  any  contemplated  house  is 
connected  therewith.  It  is  very  important  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  sufficient  fall  from  the  house-drains 
towards  the  sewer,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sunk 
deep  in  the  roadway  so  as  to  allow  for  this  slope  or 
fall.  The  size  of  the  communicating  pipes  is  of 
considerable  moment,  especially  in  the  case  of  a large 
family  occupying  a house  to  its  fullest  extent ; for  it 
is  obvious  that  drain-pipes  big  enough  to  suffice 
for  the  requirements  of  three  or  four  persons  are 
utterly  inadequate  for  those  of  a dozen. 

There  are  all  sorts  and  shapes  of  drain-pipes,  but 
it  is  needless  here  to  describe  matters  proper  enough 
for  people  who  are  building  houses,  but  which  the 
ordinary  householder  has  no  control  over.  If  there 


Fig.  1.— Stoneware  Pipes  Laid  the  Wrong  Way,  with 
Consequent  Percolation. 

are  bad  symptoms,  however,  arising  from  the 
drainage  itself,  a look-out  for  all  sorts  of  faults  and 
errors  must  be  made.  The  pipes  may  be  faulty,  or 
laid  crookedly,  or  without  slope  for  many  yards,  or 
even  sloped  the  wrong  way ; or  they  have  been 
found  “ dry  ” or  uncemented,  or  with  the  big  ends 
laid  the  wrong  way  (Fig.  1),  so  that  the  drainage 
percolates  into  the  soil.  Cases  have  even  been  found 
in  which,  proper  “bends”  not  being  handy,  the 
pipes  have  been  joined  as  in  Fig.  2.  Lazy  or  stupid 
workmen  have  made  such  a variety  of  mistakes  that, 
wherever  mischief  is  detected,  a skilled  inspection 
should  always  be  made. 

Wherever  trees  or  shrubs  grow  near,  they  often 
damage  the  drains.  The  roots  are  sure  to  find  their 
way  in  between  tho  joints ; and  when  they  do  get  in, 
they  flourish  exceedingly,  and  in  tho  course  of  time 


quite  fill  the  drain  up.  Mere  cement  joints,  how- 
ever well  made,  are  no  protection,  and  the  best  way 
of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the  roots  is  to  coat  the 
cemented  j oints  with  two  or  three  layers  of  coal-tar 
mixed  with  sawdust,  cover  again  with  concrete,  and 
give  a couple  more  coatings  of  the  tar  and  sawdust 
over  all.  The  roots  will  run  alongside,  but  cannot 
enter,  joints  that  are  thus  protected. 

Drain  Plans. — Every  builder,  purchaser,  or 
tenant  of  a house  ought  to  possess  an  accurate  chart 
or  plan  of  its  drains,  showing  not  only  their  direction 
but  their  fall,  and  the  position  of  every  gully  and 
trap.  The  advantage  of  this  seems  obvious,  but  very 
rarely  is  it  put  into  practice.  The  builder  says  that 
his  foreman  knows  all  about  it ; but  the  foreman 
forgets,  or  merely  makes  a guess ; and  even  if  a 


Fig.  2. — Pipes  Joined  Skew,  instead  of  a Proper  “ Bend, 
and  the  Result. 

rough  plan  is  drawn,  it  is  regarded  as  of  but  little 
importance,  and  put  on  one  side,  and  often  lost. 

In  a large  house  on  the  cliff  of  a well-known 
seaside  resort,  built  in  quite  a modern  though  a 
somewhat  Philistine  style,  the  dining-room  was 
frequently  invaded  by  an  intolerable  stench,  which 
occasionally  spread  to  other  apartments.  The  builder 
had  emigrated,  but  when  communicated  with,  said 
that  J ohn  So-and-So,  a bricklayer  in  the  place,  had 
helped  with  the  work  all  the  way  through,  and 
knew  that  all  the  drains  were  at  the  back,  quite  away 
from  the  sitting-rooms  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
John  vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and 
when  the  owner  of  the  house  took  up  the  dining- 
room floor,  pointed  in  triumph  to  the  dryness,  and  at 
that  moment  the  freedom  from  odour,  of  the  founda- 
tions, declaring  that  when  a strong  west  wind  blew 
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the  smell  of  the  sewage  from  its  outlet  into  the  sea 
beyond  the  promenade,  it  could  bo  noticed  all  over  tho 
town.  It  turned  out,  however,  after  some  months,  that 
the  principal  soil-pipe  of  the  house,  instead  of  being- 
carried  out  straight  at  the  back,  as  it  might  have 
been,  went  under  the  kitchen  door  to  the  main  drain 
running  down  a lane  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
had  been  broken  by  the  gardener  just  at  the  point 
where  it  emerged  from  the  house.  When  an  east 
wind  blew  down  this  lane,  the  smell  from  the  broken 
soil-pipe  came  in  at  the  ventilators  under  the  dining- 
room door.  This  was  discovered  by  sheer  accident ; 
and  the  stench  went  on  for  months  because  no  one 
knew  where  the  drain  really  ran. 

Not  only  should  an  accurate  plan  of  the  drains  of 
every  house  be  a sine  quit  non,  but  there  ought  to  be 
at  least  three  copies  of  it — one  that  can  be  mounted 
or  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  servants’  quarters, 
where  it  is  accessible  to  every  one ; another  to  be  kept 
by  the  tenant  in  some  safe  receptacle ; and  a third 
which  should  be  kept  by  the  builder  or  architect  for 
future  reference. 

Disconnection. — The  most  common  defect  in 
the  drainage  of  houses  is  the  absence  of  a “ discon- 
necting trap  ” between  the  house  system  and  the 
main  drain,  as  in  Fig.  3.  The  effect  is  that  the 
whole  collection  of  sewer -_gas  in  the  main  drain  is  put 
more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  dwelling.  This 
fault  is  exceedingly  common,  and  should  always  be 


Fig.  3.  — House-Drain  Connected  Direct  with  Main 
Sewer;  Consequent  Escape  op  Sewer-Gas  into 
House  through  any  Untrapped  Connection. 

put  right  whenever  and  wherever  found ; for  a house- 
hold thus  exposed  is  constantly  in  the  most  serious 
danger.  It  is  probable  that  tho  introduction  of  a 
disconnecting  trap,  tho  efficient  ventilation  of  the 
soil-pipes,  and  the  cutting  off  of  these  entirely  from 
the  water-cistern,  would  cure  a very  largo  proportion 
of  the  cases  known  in  common  language  as  “ bad 
drainage.” 

The  modern  builder,  under  the  superintendence  of 
surveyors  and  officers  of  public  health,  does  now 
take  care  that  all  drains  should  be  laid  outside  tho 
house,  if  possible,  and  every  one  with  a grain  of 
common  souso  can  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  so,  and 


that  each  drain  and  pipe  is  disconnected  above  ground 
before  communication  with  the  sewer.  But  even  when 
this  is  done,  danger  often  arises  from  some  injury  to 
the  drains  afterwards.  This  is  a very  fruitful  cause 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  very  often  unsuspected,  espe- 
cially where  the  sanitary  inspector  has  given  a cer- 
tificate. These  documents  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  on  ; but  even  where  they  have  been  given 
in  all  good  faith,  the  drains  may  have  been  injured 
by  the  breaking  of  an  important  pipe  while  the 
house  was  being  floored  and  finished,  or  rats  may 
have  removed  the  cement  between  one  pipe  and 
another. 

Drainage  into  Cesspools. — -In  country- 
houses  which  are  of  necessity  drained  into  a cess- 
pool, which  ought  to  be  a long  way  from  the  house, 
there  must  be  a trap  between  the  house  and  that 
receptacle,  and  on  the  house  side  of  it  an  inlet 
for  fresh  outer  air,  in  conjunction  with  the  top 
ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe  presently  described.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  a bottle  cannot  be  ventilated 
by  merely  removing  the  cork,  and  that  a chimney- 
will  not  “ draw  ” if  it  has  no  opening  at  the  bottom ; 
but  a copious  inlet  for  fresh  air,  working  in  con- 
junction with  a wide  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
soil-pipe,  will  insure  a free  movement  throughout 
the  whole  system  that  will  produce  adequate 
ventilation,  not  only  of  the  main  channel  itself, 
but,  by  the  diffusion  of  gases,  of  short  branches 
connecting  fixtures  with  it.  These  fresh-air  inlets 
are  often  made  on  a level  with  the  roadway  or  pave- 
ment, where  they  are  very  liable  to  get  stopped  up ; 
but  some  engineers  bring  a short  length  of  vertical 
pipe  a few  inches  up  the  side  of  the  house,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  too  near  either  doors  or  windows. 

Old  houses  are,  in  a general  way,  delightfully 
comfortable;  but  their  great  drawback,  under  the 
existing  system  of  carrying  away  all  soil  by  means  of 
water,  is  that  drains  are  frequently  put  in  and  laid 
under  the  floors.  People  who  ought  to  know  better 
have  said,  “ This  little  room  will  make  a capital 
bath-room ; and  this  closet  can  be  converted  into  a 
water-closet,”  without  considering  whether  there  is 
an  outer  wall,  so  that  the  soil-pipe  can  be  at  once 
carried  outside.  The  larger  the  house  is,  the  more 
likely  is  this  kind  of  thing  to  occur ; and  it  may 
frequently  be  noticed  in  London  houses,  where  these 
conveniences  are  placed  on  landings,  close  to  the 
partition  wall  that  alone  divides  one  house  from 
another.  There  is  always  more  or  loss  illness  in 
such  houses  as  these,  and,  if  not  downright  illness, 
the  inhabitants  are  depressed  and  complain  of  head- 
aches and  languor.  Seaside  villas  and  lodging- 
houses  are  frequently  very  deficient  in  this  respect, 
especially  when  they  were  built  before  the  water- 
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system  was  in  general  use ; and  perhaps  a spare 
china-closet  has  been  converted  into  an  indoor  con- 
venience, and  has  no  communication  with  the  outer 
air,  even  for  ventilation. 

While  liquid  wastes  may  well  he  conducted  to 
cesspools,  the  solids  ought  to  be  intercepted  on  their 
way  thither  by  any  suitable  and  simple  kind  of  de- 
positing platform,  whore  they  can  be  daily  collected 
and  covered  with  earth  until  required  for  the 
garden.  This  frees  the  cesspool  from  deposit,  ren- 
dering it  easier  to  use  its  contents  on  the  land,  and 
making  them  less  noxious ; white  it  gives  all  excre- 
mentitious  matters  to  the  earth,  with  which  they 
speedily  mingle  and  become  incorporated. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  England  a couple 
were  recently  looking  at  a country-house  which  suited 
them  in  every  particular.  The  owner  was  old  and 
infirm,  and  averse  to  spending  money ; the  tenant 
was  a strong-minded  spinster,  who.  for  her  own  con- 
venience, had  put  in  two  water-closets,  and  been 
most  careful  in  placing  a cistern  for  rain-water  just 
below  the  roof,  which  supplied  them,  and  them  only. 
No  drainage  was  possible  except  into  a cesspool,  and 
she  had  that  dug  a few  feet  from  the  dining-room 
window,  and  the  soil-pipe  carried  under  the  hall  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  dining-room  floor.  She  was 
leaving  before  the  termination  of  her  lease  because 
the  half-sisters  to  whom  she  acted  a mother’s  part 
wanted  to  live  where  they  could  attend  art-classes, 
and  carefully  explained  the  arrangements  she  had 
made  to  every  one  who  came  to  look  over  the  house. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  couple  declined  to  take 
it,  and  so  did  many  others ; so  she  remained  till  her 
term  expired,  and  the  house  was  ultimately  let  by 
an  agent  to  a family  who  did  not  make  any  close 
inquiry. 

Legal  Liability. — Before  quitting  this  part  of 
our  subject,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  recent 
cases.  In  the  case  known  as  Butler  v.  Goundry,  Mr. 
Butler  took  a house  in  the  Brompton  Road  on  lease 
from  Mr.  Goundry,  and  when  going  over  the  house 
in  March  with  Mr.  Goundry,  made  particular  inquiries 
about  the  drains,  because  he  had  previously  suffered 
from  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Goundry  said  he  had  spent 
£50  on  the  drains,  and  believed  the  house  to  be  the 
best-drained  in  the  Brompton  Hoad ; about  a year  and 
a half  before,  he  had  had  them  opened  and  put  in 
order,  and  had  lived  in  the  house  himself  with  his 
family,  in  good  health,  as  did  also  the  previous  occu- 
pants. On  July  4th  Mr;  Butler  went  into  the  house, 
and  soon  afterwards  he,  his  wife,  and  a servant  were 
all  attacked  by  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  They 
called  in  the  sanitary  inspector,  who  found  that  the 
drains,  which  were  of  brick,  were  very  defective, 
and  the  soil  leaked  through  and  soaked  into  the 


ground.  Mr.  Butler  was  obliged  to  leave  the  house 
■while  the  drains  were  repaired,  and  he  very  naturally 
brought  an  action  against  his  landlord,  and  the 
case  was  tried  before  Sir.  Justice  Mathew.  Both 
stories  are  compatible,  for  it  is  very  well  known 
that  persons  acclimatised  to  certain  conditions  can 
live  under  them  with  impunity,  where  a newcomer 
would  bo  poisoned.  The  jury  found  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  Mr.  Butler  at  once  moved  for  a new 
trial,  but  the  Divisional  Court  (Mr.  Baron  Huddle- 
ston and  Mr.  Justice  Charles)  refused  it.  He  then 
appealed  from  the  decision  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
asking  for  a new  trial  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  had  directed  the  jury  that  the  question  was 
whether  the  defendant  had  intended  to  cheat  Mr. 
Butler  or  not,  and  in  consequence  of  that  direction 
the  jury  had  returned  a verdict  against  the  weight 
of  evidence.  Lord  Justice  Lindley  admitted  that 
the  judge  below  had  paid  too  much  attention  to  the 
“ fraudulent  aspect  of  the  case,”  but  said  there  had 
been  “no  substantial  misdirection.”  The  defendant 
was  presumed  by  the  Court,  on  the  pleadings  and  on 
the  jury’s  verdict,  not  to  have  made  his  statement 
without  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be 
true,  and  therefore  (Lord  J ustice  Bowen  concurring) 
the  appeal  was  dismissed. 

The  still  more  recent  case  of  Charsley  v.  Jones, 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a special  jury, 
on  April  loth,  1889,  was,  however,  decided  differ- 
ently. The  plaintiff  took  a furnished  house  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  two  of  his  family  and  three  of  his 
servants  became  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  traced  ultimately 
to  a well.  Here  also  the  defendant  and  others  had 
used  the  well-water  with  impunity,  and  the  judge 
told  the  jury  that  no  doubt  the  defendant  “ reason- 
ably believed”  the  house  healthy.  The  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £70  damages. 

Soil-Pipes. — Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the 
best  metal  for  the  soil-pipes  that  convey  solids  and 
liquids  from  tho  water-closets  to  the  drains  below. 
Cast-iron  is  frequently  used,  but  has  its  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place,  workmen  seldom  make  satisfactory 
joints  in  it,  and  there  really  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  j ointing  a closet  trap  to  it,  unless  the  workmen 
are  well  skilled  and  trained.  A cast-iron  pipe  is 
likely  to  get  thin  in  patches  as  time  goes  on,  and 
the  outside  of  it  demands  frequent  coats  of  paint, 
while  the  inside  is  liable  to  corrosion  by  the  action 
of  the  salts  contained  in  the  fluids  that  pass  down  it. 
The  process  known  as  the  Barff-Bower,  which  entirely 
prevents  rust,  is,  however,  the  only  way  of  making 
cast-iron  soil-pipes  safe.  When  outside  a building, 
they  should  always  be  in  the  shade,  or  a hot  sun  in 
summer-time  will  cause  the  fluids  inside  to  cake,  and 
thus  form  the  nucleus  of  obstructions  that  grow  very 
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rapidly.  The  joints  should  he  lead-caulked,  though 
it  is  only  too  usual  to  use  merely  red-lead  and  fibrous 
packing  or  cement  for  them. 

In  America  cast-iron  pipes  are  very  much  used, 
and  the  Boards  of  Health  regulate  the  diameter  and 
thickness,  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  coated  inside 
and  outside  with  hot  coal-tar  pitch,  or  some  similar 
and  approved  substance.  Also,  before  these  pipes 
are  connected  with  any  fixtures,  all  openings  have  to 
he  stopped,  and  they  are  filled  with  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  order  to  find  out  whether  there  are  any 
leaks.  All  joints  of  lead  with  iron  pipes  are  made 
with  brass  ferrules  caulked  with  lead,  the  leaden  pipe 
being  attached  to  the  ferrule  by  a wiped  joint.  The 
very  best  soil-pipes,  however,  are  made  of  drawn 
lead,  not  sheet-lead  rolled  round  and  soldered.  It  is 
made  of  one  uniform  thickness,  and  should  weigh 
seven  pounds  to  the  superficial  foot.  The  lengths 
are  about  twelve  feet,  and  before  being  sold  they  are 
hydraulically  tested.  Leaden  pipe  of  this  kind  is 
smooth  inside,  the  metal  is  compact,  and  by  means 
of  the  dummies  used  by  plumbers  it  can  easily  be 
bent  into  the  required  shape.  Bent  joints  are  better 
than  elbow-joints,  because  they  offer  no  comers  in 
which  any  substance  can  lodge.  Four  and  a half 
inches  is  a very  good  sizo  of  soil-pipe,  because  a 
larger  diameter  stands  less  chance  of  being  well 
scoured  out  by  the  action  of  the  water  that  passes 
down  it.  Like  the  cast-iron  pipes,  leaden  ones 
should  be  in  a shady  position  out-of-doors,  and  in- 
doors they  ought  to  be  kept  well  away  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes. 

Ventilation  of  Pipes. — A most  important 
point  is  the  ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  it  is  usually 
accomplished  by  running  a pipe  straight  up  to  a 
certain  elevation  above  the  roof.  It  is  often  left  en- 
tirely open  at  the  top,  hut  to  prevent  it  from  getting 
choked  in  any  way,  it  is  necessary  to  have  securely 
fastened  over  the  opening  a cover  of  some  sort ; and 
these  covers  are  capital  contrivances  for  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  dead  leaves  or  birds’ -nests  at 
the  outlets  of  roof-gutters  or  spouting.  A venti- 
lating pipe  of  this  kind  is  rendered  as  efficient  again 
if  an  “increaser  ” — a length  of  still  wider  pipe — is 
used  at  the  top. 

Disconnection  of  Soil-Pipes.— It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  health  that  the  soil-pipe  should 
not  be  in  any  direct  connection  with  the  water-cistern. 
The  waste-pipe  of  the  cistern  must  not  run  into  the 
soil-pipe,  but  be  disconnected  from  it  and  the  drain ; 
and  the  cistern  must  not  supply  any  w.c.  direct,  but 
separate  cisterns  used  for  flushing  purposes.  There 
is  no  fault  so  common  in  ordinary  houses  as  one  or 
the  other  of  these. 


Careless  Servants. — The  most  extraordinary 
carelessness  prevails  among  servants  with  regard  to 
drains,  and  however  stringent  may  be  the  direc- 
tions given  by  the  mistress,  she  cannot  invariably 
be  at  their  heels.  The  hair  combed  out  of 
toilet-brushes,  faded  button-hole  bouquets  thrown 
carelessly  down  in  the  bedroom,  any  odd  bits  of 
rubbish,  are  too  often  put  promiscuously  into  the 
slop-pail,  and  thrown  down  with  the  liquid  con- 
tents. A house-drain  that  was  blocked  near  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  found  to  contain  a door-handle 
and  part  of  a broken  plate  ; and  as  these  items  were 
discovered  half-way  between  the  house  and  the  main 
drain  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  wonder  was 
how  they  got  there.  A dentist  in  London  took  a 
house  from  a doctor,  who  had  the  drains  put  in  order 
for  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  man  of 
teeth.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  new  abode 
than  one  of  his  children  fell  ill  with  diphtheria,  and 
the  drains  were  at  once  examined,  when  half  a brick 
was  found  to  have  caused  a stoppage  in  the  principal 
one.  Of  course,  this  half -brick  had  been  carelessly 
left  there  by  some  workman. 

But  by  far  the  most  troublesome  people  with  re- 
gard to  drains  are  well-meaning  country  servants, 
when  transported  from  country  to  town  houses. 
They  have  not  a notion  how  to  use  modern  ap- 
pliances. Tea-leaves,  spent  matches,  orange-peel, 
and  brown  paper  are  only  a few  of  the  things  that 
may  be  seen  in  their  slop-pails  ready  for  pouring 
into  a closet-pan,  or  any  other  receptacle  provided 
for  them,  and  many  a block  ensues  in  consequence. 

Water-Closet  Apparatus. — Supposing  that 
all  the  drains  are  well  laid,  the  soil-pipe  of  the  best 
kind  and  properly  ventilated,  and  the  water-closets 
well  situated  and  arranged,  all  may  still  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  use  of  bad  apparatus  inside.  The 
commonest  form,  found  alike  in  the  mansion  and  the 
cottage,  and  generally  known  as  a pan-closet  with 
a D-trap,  has  been  already  animadverted  upon  by 
medical  authority.*  AVith  the  exception  of  the 

deep  hopper,”  we  may  repeat,  it  is  about  the  worst 
thing  of  the  kind  that  could  possibly  be  invented ; 
and  it  says  much  for  public  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence that  it  should  still  be  so  extensively  used.  To 
enable  any  one  to  identify  it,  we  give  the  annexed 
illustrations  on  a larger  scale  (Figs.  4 and  5).  In 
its  complete  form  it  contains  three  important  parts — 
the  earthenware  pan ; the  iron  container,  or  box, 
into  which  the  pan  is  fixed  ; and  the  leaden  D-trap, 
shaped  pretty  much  like  the  letter  D with  the 
straight  side  uppermost,  that  receives  a pipe  from 
the  container,  which  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trap,  so  as  to  discharge  below  the  level  of  the 
* See  p.  88. 
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water  in  it.  The  outlet  from  this  D-trap  is  a pipe 
passing  out  of  it  near  the  top,  and  diroctly  connected 
with  the  soil-pipe.  In  tho  first  place,  this  apparatus 
comprises  two  consecutive  traps,  which  are  usually 
without  any  intermediate  ventilator,  so  that  the  D- 
trap  acts  on  the  pan  evory  time  the  closet  is  used, 
and  causes  the  regurgitating  noise  so  frequently 
heard  immediately  after  emptying  tho  earthenware 
pan.  The  iron  container  and  D-trap  themselves  are, 
however,  the  chief  offenders,  for  they  speedily 
become  coated  with  a filthy  slime,  and  this  emits  a 
most  unwholesome  smell  evory  time  the  plug  is 
pulled  up  to  empty  the  pan  after  use.  After  the 
lapse  of  years  this  container  is  sometimes  removed 


Fig.  4. — Pan-Closet. 


simplest  form,  without  angles  of  any  kind,  and  so 
arianged  as  to  preserve  continuity  of  circular  section. 
This  is  best  supplied  in  the  ordinary  ‘ syphon,  ’ or 
S-trap,  formed  of  glazed  stoneware,  and  which,  in 
the  best  closets,  is  in  one  and  the  same  piece  as  the 
basin  itself. 

(4)  “ There  should  bo  as  much  absence  of  metal- 
work about  the  apparatus  as  possible.  All  metal- 
work involves  joints,  and  joints  are  liable  to  leak. 


and  cleansed  by  burning  ; but  it  is  more  often  left 
to  breed  languor  and  discomfort,  if  not  positive 
illness. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  who  really  is  an 
authority  on  such  matters,  gives  a few  simple 
“ points  ” to  be  looked  for  in  choosing  a water-closet 
apparatus,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe 
here : — 

(1)  “ A basin  of  suitable  shape  to  hold  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  and  of  a size  which  shall  insure 
the  perfect  and  constant  cleanliness  of  the  basin’s 
sides. 

(2)  “ The  basin  should  bo  of  glazed  stoneware ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  a plain  white  basin  is 
infinitely  better  than  one  with  a quantity  of  printed 
ornament  ....  which  prevents  any  dirt  on 
its  inner  surface  from  being  readily  detected.  Such 
a basin,  too,  will  roadily  permit  the  contents  to  be 
seen  after  use — a matter  of  no  little  importance  where 
the  state  of  the  health  is  carefully  observed. 

(3)  “ The  trap  beneath  the  basin  should  be  of  the 


Metal- work,  moreover,  easily  corrodes,  and  encourages 
the  deposit  of  offensive  matter.” 

Careful  observance  of  these  principles  will  lead 
any  one,  in  fitting  up  a water-closet,  to  eschew  any 
apparatus  that  comprises  a “ container  ” and  D-trap, 
and  also  anjr  apparatus  or  basin  of  a “ hopper  ” or 
funnel-shape,  in  which  the  foul  matter  does  not  fall 
at  once  into  the  water,  but  is  likely  to  leave  traces  on 
the  sides  of  the  basin. 

Valve-Closets. — All  traps  are  more  or  less 
snares  and  delusions,  but  sometimes  they  are  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  defective  condition  of  the 
drains ; but  where  the  drains  and  soil-pipe  are  all 
that  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  building  has  been 
intelligently  constructed  throughout,  a valve-closet 
is  all-sufficient.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a valve  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  pan,  strong  and  good  enough  to 
maintain  the  basin  about  half  full  of  water,  and 
prevent  any  back  flow  of  air.  When  tho  valve  is 
pulled  up,  the  contents  of  the  basin  go  straight  into 
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the  soil-pipe.  It  is,  however,  so  rare  for  the  drains 
to  he  good  and  efficient,  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
recommend  a valve-closet ; but  this  apparatus — pro- 
vided always  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
basin,  and  that  the  lid  is  invariably  shut  down  after 
use — is  preferable  to  complicated  traps,  which  are 
simply  harbourers  of  filth. 

The  valve,  moreover,  being  of  metal,  and  difficult 
to  get  at,  cannot  very  well  be  kept  clean ; and  to 
obviate  this,  a plug  is  often  substituted  for  it  in 
what  are  called  “trapless”  closets,  the  plug  being 
edged  with  india-rubber  in  order  to  make  it  fit  well 
and  enable  the  water  to  be  retained  in  the  basin, 
the  quantity  being  regulated  by  an  ordinary  ball- 
cock.  The  india-rubber,  however,  is  not  immaculate ; 
it  has  a tendency  to  give  way  and  wear  out,  so  that 
the  water  leaks  out  of  the  basin ; and,  again,  any 
odds  and  ends  may  lodge  between  the  valve  and 


the  basin,  at  once  allowing  the  water  to  escape, 
and  consequently  leaving  the  soil-pipe  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  house. 

The  kind  of  apparatus  most  unobjectionable  is  en- 
tirely of  glazed  stoneware,  and  needs  no  metal  or 
india-rubber,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  The  trap  is  a 
permanent  one,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter  S ; 
but  if  this  trap  is  entirely  below  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  no  water  will  stand  in  the  basin  itself  ; and  as 
it  is  often  very  imperfectly  flushed  or  washed  out, 
this  objection  is  a grave  one.  It  is,  however,  met 
by  placing  the  outlet  of  the  basin  in  such  a position 
that  the  deposited  matter  falls  right  into  it  in  a 
general  way,  without  fouling  the  sides;  and  by 
means  of  a good  flush  of  water  from  the  entire  rim 
of  the  basin,  the  outlet  and  the  whole  receptacle 
are  kept  sweet  and  clean.  This  (Fig.  6)  is  called  a 
rim-flushing  basin ; and  there  is  a form  (Fig.  7)  in 


which  basin  and  trap  are  both  made  in  one  piece, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  basin  forms  one  arm  of  the 


Fig.  7. — Patent  Kim-Flushing  Basin. 


trap,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  is  considerably 
above  the  bottom  of  the  basin ; while  by  means  of  a 
strong  and  well-directed  flush,  the  contents  of  this 
kind  of  basin  are  always  rapidly  removed. 

Wash-out  Closet3. — These  embody  the  same 
principle  as  the  last,  slightly  modified,  and  carried 
farther.  In  one  form  or  other  they  have  taken  a 
tolerably  firm  hold  on  popular  opinion,  though  many 
who  pin  their  faith  to  this  form  of  closet  have  never 
mastered  more  than  half  the  truth  about  it.  One  of 
the  earliest  forms  is  shown  in  Fig.  8 ; the  outlet  of 
the  basin  is  not  from  the  bottom,  but  from  the  back, 
and  the  flush  of  water  comes  from  the  rim  imme- 
diately opposite  this  outlet,  and  by  its  force  does 
literally  wash  the  basin  out.  This  sort  of  basin 
always  contains  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  it 
has  no  metal  of  any  kind  about  it,  the  whole 
thing  being  of  glazed  stoneware  in  one  single  piece. 
It  is  quite  easily  kept  clean,  and,  where  necessary,  it 
allows  of  the  contents  of  the  basin  being  inspected. 

A great  many  of  these  closets  are  now  in  the 
market,  resembling  more  or  less  closely  the  pattern 


of  Fig.  8,  but  with  variations  in  detail.  Generally, 
perhaps,  the  basins  are  made  rather  deeper  than  that 
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shown  in  Fig.  8 ; and  it  is  now  more  common  for 
tho  flush  to  come  from  the  back  and  wash  the  basin 
out  at  the  front,  where  the  state  of  the  trap  can  be 
seen  at  any  moment.  Fig.  9 is  an  external  view 
of  a very  common  and  popular  pattern,  showing  tho 
external  simplicity  and  cleanliness,  as  woll  as  inter- 
nal, which  belongs  to  it.  There  is  no  enclosed  seat 
to  harbour  dust,  and  absolutely  no  fittings,  except  a 
handle  in  any  convenient  place  for  the  flush. 

The  only  objections  that  can  possibly  be  raised  to 
these  “ wash-out  ” basins  arise  from  the  deficiency 
of  water-supply ; they  depend  entirely  upon  an 
adequate  flush  of  water.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to 
use  them  where  the  supply 
is  derived  from  a small 
cistern  to  which  water  is 
sent  up  by  a force-pump, 
or  in  the  case  of  small  cis- 
terns over  each  closet  into 
which  the  rain-water  that 
falls  on  the  roof  is  di- 
rected, or  where  the  de- 
tached flushing-cisterns 
are  absurdly  small.  We 
have  known  one  fixed  at 
Hackney  to  a house  with 
an  ordinary  water-supply 
from  a cistern  little  higher, 
which  signally  failed ; 
though  when  made  to 
communicate  with  the 
main,  it  was  a splendid 
success.  We  also  know 
some  good  new  houses  in  a 
popular  quarter  of  North- 
East  London  where  the  apparatus  is  right  enough,  but 
the  flushing-cisterns  so  small  that  the  flush  is  power- 
loss  to  wash  anything  away,  and  the  basin  is  in  a 
disgusting  condition  till  a can  or  two  of  water  drawn 
from  elsewhere  has  been  poured  down.  The  small 
flushes  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  some  water 
companies  are  a disgrace  from  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

A very  good  way  of  preventing  any  fur  or  foul- 
ness from  being  deposited  in  earthenware  basins 
where  there  is  no  metal,  is  a small  quantity  of  spirit 
of  salt  (a  strong  poison)  poured  in  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Scrubbing  Out. — Whatever  kind  of  apparatus 
may  be  used,  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  other 
day  the  water  should  be  turned  on  while  a scrubbing- 
brush  is  thoroughly  used  on  the  sides  of  the  basin, 
and  as  far  into  the  (earthenware)  trap  as  may  be. 
This  brush  should  not  only  be  kept  for  its  special 
purpose,  but  the  wisest  plan  is  to  have  a hook  or 
nail  in  the  wall  outside  tho  closet  window,  and  a 


corresponding  hole  or  loop  on  the  brush,  so  that  it 
may  always  hang  in  tho  outer  air  when  not  in  use. 
This  effectually  prevents  the  brush  reserved  for 
these  purposes  from  being  taken  for  any  other. 

Dangers  of  the  Water-System.— The  wash- 
ing away  of  all  household  impurities  by  means  of 
water,  not  only  means  an  enormous  waste  of  the 
precious  fluid,  but  it  often  puts  the  house  into  more 
or  less  close  communication  with  the  sewers;  and 
as  the  great  volume  of  sewage  is  poured  into  the 
nearest  river,  many  of  the  sources  from  whence  we 
draw  our  water  are  contaminated  with  filth. 

Any  one  who  has  ever 
gone  down  the  Thames 
between  London  and  the 
sea  knows  what  a ter- 
rible amount  of  congested 
sewage  there  is  at  certain 
unsavoury  points ; and  no 
one  who  has  read  the 
papers  of  late  years  can 
forget  the  vast  quantities 
of  disinfectants  that  have 
been  used  there  with  the 
view  of  rendering  inno- 
cuous a state  of  things 
which  ought  never  to 
have  existed.  Thoughtful 
people  know  that  the 
evils  of  this  system  have 
almost  reached  a climax, 
and  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done. 

The  Dry-Earth  System. — Undoubtedly  the 
best  and  safest  mode  of  sanitation,  wherever  it  can 
be  carried  out  effectually,  is  that  known  as  Moule’s 
patent  earth  system,  which  is  very  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  the  town  of  Leamington,  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  our  inland  watering-places.  The  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  the  town  have  adopted  the 
system  in  its  entirety ; and  at  some  distance  from 
the  houses  there  are  kilns  for  drying  the  offensive 
matter,  which  is  converted  into  bricks  of  manure, 
that  are  sold  to  agriculturists  under  the  name  of 
“ native  guano.”  The  town  has  been  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  making  costly  sewerage,  the  river  Leam 
remains  unpolluted,  and  when  all  is  done,  there  is  a 
considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  “native  guano." 
Man  cannot  always  improve  on  the  practices  of  past 
ages ; and  this  kind  of  sanitation  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Moses,  since  one  of  the  precepts  laid 
down  for  tho  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  tho 
Israelites  inculcates  it. 

The  ordinary  apparatus  adopted  is  a box  or  cabinet, 


Fig.  9. — A Modern  Wash-oct  Closet. 
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not  very  imliko  tlio  ordinary  fittings  of  a water-closet 
in  appearance.  The  pan  is  of  zinc,  and  is  simply  a 
funnel  conducting  the  contents  to  a zinc-pail  reservoir 
underneath,  closod  in  by  a door.  Two  of  these  pails 
are  necessary  to  each  cabinet.  The  back  is  somewhat 
high,  and  contains  a flattened  funnel  filled  with  dry 
pulverised  earth,  a shower  of  which  comes  down  when 
the  plug  is  pulled  up ; and  so  effectual  is  this  as  a 
deodoriser  that,  when  the  lid  is  shut  down,  not  the 
faintest  odour  is  discernible.  Every  night  the  pail- 
reservoir  is  removed,  and  a clean  empty  one  takes 
its  place,  while  a fresh  supply  of  dry  earth  is  put 
into  the  upper  funnel. 

In  any  town  or  village  where  the  system  is  uni- 
versally adopted,  the  night-carts  make  their  regu- 
lar rounds,  removing  all  the  full  receptacles  and 
bringing  the  fresh  supply  of  earth ; but  unless  this 
is  the  case,  and  a proper  service  of  carts  and 
attendants  is  provided,  it  is  difficult  to  use  earth- 
closets,  unless  there  is  a garden  from  which  fresh 
supplies  of  earth  can  be  drawn,  and  where  the  con- 
tents of  the  pails  can  be  buried  till  applied  to  garden 
use.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  dry  mould  in  a 
large  box,  and  let  the  sifted  ashes  from  the  various 
fires  be  added  to  it  daily;  this  not  only  increases 
the  available  supply,  but  adds  to  its  efficacy.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  houses  are  fitted  in  this  way,  not 
only  is  there  no  outlet  from  the  sewers  into  the 
dwelling,  but  that,  as  those  sewers  contain  only  the 
ref  use  water  of  house-cleaning,  washing,  cooking,  &c., 
they  are  far  from  being  the  foul  cloacce  of  London, 
and  are  as  free  from  noisome  gases  and  blockages  as 
possible.  For  country  residences  nothing  can  equal 
this  dry-earth  system,  where  it  is  properly  carried 
out;  but  it  needs  to  be  understood  and  properly 
superintended.  The  great  difficulty  in  supplying 
rural  cottages  with  these  closets  is  that  the  women 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  tho  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding all  unnecessary  moisture;  they  persist  in 
pouring  soap-suds,  &c.  &c.,  into  them,  and  thereby 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  earth,  and  make  the  state 
of  things  worse  than  ever. 

It  is  as  well  to  know  the  kinds  of  earth  most 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  deodorising.  Loam  is  the 
most  effective ; clay  and  peat  are  good ; but  sand, 
gravel,  and  chalk  are  useless.  A capital  mixture  is 
four  parts  of  peat  to  three  of  earth,  or  four  parts  of 
earth  to  one  of  fine  ashes.  But  two  conditions  are 
absolutely  necessary — one,  that  the  earth  be  dry ; 
and  the  other,  that  it  be  finely  sifted.  In  some 
places — as,  for  instance,  on  the  river  Clyde — 
charcoal  is  used  instead  of  earth,  and  especially 
charcoal  prepared  from  soa-weed,  which  Is  a most 
valuable  deodoriser.  People  have  to  be  educated 
up  to  tho  use  of  these  new  systems,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  time  in  all  cases ; and,  perhaps,  tho  proper 
15 


use  of  water-closets  takes  as  much  learning  as  any 
other. 

Tho  great  drawback  of  the  dry-earth  system  is 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  slops  of  a house.  Drains  must  be  provided  for 
carrying  them  away ; but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
disconnect  drains  from  housemaids’,  scullery,  and 
laundry  sinks  ; and  the  drains — they  are  hardly  to 
be  called  sewers — through  which  they  run  away  and 
are  ultimately  poured  into  a ditch,  river,  or  brook,  are 
not  dangerously  foul,  on  account  of  the  comparative 
innocence  of  their  contents. 

The  Midden  System.— Among  the  dry  sys- 
tems for  disposal  of  “ soil  ” or  excreta,  there  are 
several  that  do  not  exactly  depend  upon  earth,  but 
utilise  ashes,  and  provide  for  the  periodical  removal 
of  the  whole  of  the  objectionable  matter.  Such  are 
in  use  in  Hull,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  other 
towns ; and  the  sanitary  authorities  of  those  places 
have  devoted  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  working 
of  the  special  dry  systems  they  have  adopted,  and  con- 
sider that  the  public  health  is  safer  than  if  they  had 
introduced  any  system  of  water  sanitation,  with  the 
inevitable  sewers  and  openings  into  them.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  these  systems  in  detail,  as  proper 
instruction  is  always  obtainable,  and  is,  indeed,  re- 
quired, in  the  localities  where  they  are  adopted.  We 
will  only  briefly  allude  to  the  system  employed  at 
Nottingham  and  some  other  large  towns,  known  as 
the  tub  or  pail  system,  in  which  pails  kept  under 
the  closet-seats,  and  used  with  dry  ashes  (somewhat 
according  to  the  Moule  system),  are  periodically  ex- 
changed for  clean  ones  by  the  scavengers. 

Advantages  of  Dry  Systems  of  Sanita- 
tion.— It  is  very  strange  that  in  hilly  waterless 
regions,  such  as  are  to  he  found  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  where  wells  are  extremely 
costly  to  sink,  and  water  is  only  found  at  a great 
depth,  the  dry  earth  or  pail  system  of  sanitation 
is  not  more  in  use.  The  tourist,  or  the  man  who 
is  tired  of  city  life,  wandering  through  such  dis- 
tricts, sees  a nice,  sometimes  even  a fine  old  house 
to  let,  and  is  smitten  with  a desire  to  live  there. 
He  looks  over  it,  thinks  it  would  be  charming  to 
live  in  such  fresh  air,  face  to  face  with  Mother 
Nature ; and,  if  he  wonders  at  all  why  the  house 
is  uninhabited,  thinks  it  is  from  tho  lack  of  modern 
conveniences — no  bath-room,  no  indoor  closets,  none 
of  the  improvements  of  'the  day.  So  he  buys  or 
rents  it,  and  either  expects  the  landlord  to  work  the 
desired  changes,  or,  being  his  own  landlord,  makes 
them  himself.  A local  sanitary  engineer,  in  con- 
junction with  a local  plumber,  are  called  in,  and 
point  out  cither  that  water  can  be  pumped  up  from 
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the  deep  well,  or  that  largo  soft- water  tanks  should 
he  made,  and  the  water  pumped  up  from  them. 
The  alterations  go  on  merrily;  hut  after  a few 
months  of  use,  especially  during  a hot,  dry  sum- 
mer, the  water-supply  wanes,  perhaps  fails  alto- 
gether, and  tho  last  state  of  that  house  is,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  very  much  worso  than  the 
first,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discomfort.  But  if  the 
dry-earth  or  pail  system  had  been  adopted  indoors 
and  out,  the  garden  would  have  gained  by  an  in- 
crease of  manure,  fewer  structural  alterations  would 
have  been  needed,  the  number  of  drains  and  water- 
pipes  would  have  been  minimised,  and  a compara- 
tively small  rain-water  tank  or  two  would  have  pro- 
vided for  baths  and  all  other  household  purposes. 

The  same  truth  applies  to  a popular  southern 
watering-place  which  is  always  in  trouble  about  its 
water-supply.  Springs  are  remarkably  scarce  in 
the  rocks,  a mile  or  so  inland,  and  the  reservoirs 
are  difficult  to  manage  on  account  of  the  “ blue 
slipper”  and  the  leaks  that  make  storage  difficult. 
But  the  builder  of  the  day,  who  has  only  considered 
running  up  rows  and  terraces  of  villas  and  lodging- 
houses,  has  fitted  them  all  with  pipes  and  taps 
and  apparatus  requiring  water;  the  wells,  which 
a few  old  inhabitants  rejoice  in,  are  tabooed;  and 
in  the  summer  season  visitors  complain  loudly,  and 
with  good  reason,  of  the  scarcity  of  water-supply, 
and  talk  about  the  insqfficiency  of  the  reservoirs 
and  the  supineness  of  the  Local  Board.  But  if 
that  Local  Board  had  adopted  the  pail  system,  and 
set  up  a staff  of  scavengers  in  connection  therewith, 
the  “ greensand  ” supply  of  water  would  have  been 
abundant  for  all  other  purposes,  and  the  sewage 
nuisances  which  at  certain  tides  foul  the  beach 
would  never  have  existed. 

Disconnection  of  Foul  Air. — Assuming  that 
the  drains  are  well  laid,  and  the  internal  apparatus 
good,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  we  have 
effectually  cut  off  foul  exhalations  from  our  houses. 
The  need  of  disconnection  from  the  main  drain  has 
been  spoken  of;  and  ventilation  of  the  soil-pipes 
has  likewise  been  mentioned.  But  the  latter  may 
itself  become  a source  of  danger : the  ventilating- 
pipe  may  end  under  or  near  a window  (see  Fig. 
1,  p.  88),  or  sometimes  the  builder  will  run  a 
rain-water  pipe  into  it.  There  may  be  an  open 
trap  in  a yard  near  a window,  or  in  a scullery.  A 
very  common  fault  is  for  the  waste-pipe  of  the 
cistern  to  flow  direct  into  the  drain  or  soil-pipe, 
and  that  will  contaminate  the  water.  Another  is 
for  tho  cistern  to  communicate  with  tho  w.c.  All 
these  are  most  dangerous  conditions.  The  one 
simple  but  cardinal  object  to  aim.  at,  is  the  effi- 
cient disconnection  of  all  foul  matter  or  foul  air  from 
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tho  air  wo  breathe,  or  the  water  we  drink ; and 
when  we  consider  all  the  mistakes,  so  easy  to  make, 
which  are  here  mentioned,  and  the  dangers  of  bad 
joints,  cracked  pipes,  bad  levels,  inefficient  traps, 
&c.,  there  will  be  seen  to  be  abundant  ground  for 
invoking  that  skilled  and  disinterested  inspection 
already  treated  of  (p.  86),  whenever  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  insanitary  conditions  some- 
how or  other  prevail  in  a household. 

Sinks. — After  disposing  of  the  more  serious  items 
connected  with  the  healthiness  of  our  houses,  there 
remains  a large  quantity  of  waste  water  from  wash- 
ing-up, cooking,  and  possibly  from  the  washing  of 
clothes.  The  latter  tends  to  flush  the  drains  more 
than  anything  else,  and  requires  little  consideration, 
except  to  see  that  the  sink-pipe,  or,  better  still,  the 
yard-drainage,  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  it  to 
go  down  readily. 

The  pipe  from  the  kitchen  sink  ought  to  be  of 
considerable  capacity,  and  covered  with  a perforated 
metal  cap  screwed  down  to  prevent  anything  large — 
such  as  pieces  of  vegetables,  egg-shells,  or  bits  of 
fat  or  meat  off  the  plates— from  going  down  it.  A 
considerable  amount  of  grease  always  will  go  down 
from  the  water  in  which  the  dishes  are  washed ; but 
after  this  operation  is  over,  at  the  end  of  every  meal, 
the  kettle  of  boiling  soda  and  water  should  be  ready 
to  be  poured  down,  as  the  alkali  acts  on  the  grease, 
and,  converting  it  into  liquid  soap,  washes  it  away 
into  the  drain.  Where  there  is  a very  large  estab- 
lishment, such  as  a school  or  boarding-house,  and 
the  drain  has  not  much  fall,  as  will  be  the  case  where 
kitchen  and  scullery  are  in  the  basement  and  the 
ground  is  flat,  the  brick  or  pipe  drain  itself  may  get 
blocked  periodically;  and  it  is  well  to  know  the 
point  that  must  be  opened,  when  not  only  handfuls 
but  bucketfuls  of  solid  grease  may  be  carried  away. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  grease  collect- 
ing on  the  inside  of  a pipe  from  a sink  contains 
a great  many  food-particles,  and  that  putrescence 
speedily  sets  in,  so  that  this  pipe  is  the  seat  of  a 
constant  decomposition,  which  produces  a “close” 
smell.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  many  kinds  of  grease- 
traps  have  been  invented ; though  it  is  rare  to  find 
a servant  who  will  trouble  herself  to  understand,  or 
who  will  make  a point  of  regularly  cleansing  them. 
There  is,  however,  a very  effectual  remedy  called  tho 
“Dececo  flush-pot”  (Fig.  10),  which  is  built  under- 
neath the  sink,  and  is  large  enough  to  hold  several 
gallons  of  water.  Its  top  is  covered  by  a strainer  (in 
the  bottom  of  the  sink)  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  pierced  with  large  holes.  The  outlet  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  flush-pot  is  closed  with  a plug,  like 
that  so  often  seen  in  the  wash-basin  of  a lavatory, 
which  is  attached  to  a spindle  that  rises  through  the 
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strainer.  This  outlet  is  connected  with  the  drain  by 
a small  pipe,  having  a common  trap,  which  is  useful 
only  during  the  short  periods  when  the  plug  is  with- 
drawn; ordinarily  the  outlet  stands  closed.  Water 
thrown  into  the  sink  flows  . through  the  strainer, 


leaving  all  coarser  substances  to  be  brushed  up  and 
burned  in  the  kitchener.  By  degrees  the  flush-pot 
gets  filled,  and  during  this  slow  process  most  of  the 
grease  becomes  congealed.  When  it  is  nearly  full 
the  water  can  be  seen,  even  before  it  reaches  the 
strainer.  Then  the  spindle,  and  with  it  the  plug, 
are  raised  and  held  up  till  the  gurgling  of  air  through 
the  trap  indicates  that  the  pot  is  empty.  The  outlet 
is  at  once  closed,  and  the  filling  begins  again.  The 
strainer  and  spindle  can  be  lifted  out  together,  ex- 
posing the  whole  interior  of  the  flush-pot,  which  may 
thus  have  a frequent  scrubbing,  and  be  kept  in  as 
good  order  as  any  kitchen  pot  or  pan.  The  theory 
of  this  apparatus  is  very  simple.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  running  through  the  waste-pipe  except  at 
the  moment  when  the  flush-pot  is  being  discharged, 
and  then  the  whole  mass  flows  with  such  force  as  to 
carry  everything  with  it.* 

Grease  - Intercepting  Chambers.  — Other 
1 modes  of  intercepting  grease  are  by  the  use  of 
1 Doulton’s  stoneware  grease-collecting  tank,  which 

* Wo  are  indebted  for  "these  particulars  about  the 
‘Dececo  llnsU-pot " to  papers  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Waring, 


holds  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  gallons.  This 
is  fixed  about  three  inches  under  the  sink,  and, 
by  periodical  cleansing,  removes  much  of  the  need 
of  taking  up  drains.  Another  and  larger  stone- 
ware grease-intercepting  tank  is  known  as  Dent 
and  Hellyer’s  pattern ; but  they  all  require  fre- 
quent cleaning  out,  and  the  use  of  a strong  and 
active  disinfectant  during  the  process. 

Drain-Cleansing  Machinery. — By  way  of 
being  entirely  independent,  no  detached  country 
house  ought  to  be  without  a complete  set  of  drain- 
clearing machinery  — shown  at  Fig.  11.  a re- 
presents a bundle  of  canes,  with  joints  that  very 
easily  screw  together,  and,  when  joined,  are  from 
30  to  100  feet  in  length.  The  rake  for  fitting 
on  to  the  end  of  the  first  cane  in  order  to  loosen 
and  rake  out  any  obstructing  substance  is  shown  at 
B ; the  ball  for  pushing  on  solids,  at  c ; the  roller, 
with  brush  for  cleansing  the  inside  of  the  drain,  at 
d ; and  the  double  screw  for  laying  hold  of  bulky 
foreign  substances,  at  e. 


Fig.  11. — Drain- Cleansing  Machinery. 


Clearing  Pipes.  — In  the  case  of  fixed  lava- 
tories much  used  for  washing  hands,  an  iron  pipe 
usually  leads  from  the  basin  to  the  nearest  larger 
drain ; and  if  this  is  perpetually  in  request,  and  the 
water  is  hard,  the  floating  soap-curds  will  accumu- 
late all  round  this  iron  pipe,  and  ultimately  leave  a 
very  small  passage  for  the  water.  A large  kettle 
kept  for  such  purposes  should  be  filled  with  an  ex- 
tremely strong  solution  of  common  soda,  and  poured 
at  boiling-point  in  one  straight  stream  down  the  pipe 
from  the  basin.  The  same  treatment  holds  good  for 
baths  where  the  water  runs  away  slowly,  showing 
that  the  waste-pipe  is  blocked  up.  A stout  length  of 
twisted  wire,  like  the  handle  of  a toasting-fork,  is 
also  most  valuable  for  clearing  these  places ; and  an 
immense  amount  of  money  is  saved  by  such  methods 
as  these,  instead  of  continually  sending  for  the  local 
plumber,  who  often  does  more  harm  than  he  cures, 
whether  the  object  bo  to  make  more  work  for  him- 
self, or  whether  he  does  it  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of 
his  business..  . . . 
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Of  course  the  use  of  any  such  tools  as  these,  and 
indeed  any  operations  at  all  of  the  sort,  imply  an 
understanding  of  the  system  of  pipes  and  drainage 
belonging  to  the  house.  This  has  already  been 
insistod  upon,  and  is  of  the  last  importance.  The 
ease  with  which  abodes  are 
changed  in  large  cities  begets 
a carelessness  in  this  respect 
which  leads  to  many  evils  even 
there,  where  the  effects  of 
ignorance  can  be  remedied 
with  comparative  ease.  But 
in  all  cases  of  more  permanent 
residence,  especially  in  the 
country,  ignorance  of  where 
the  drains  run,  where  various 
pipes  are  to  be  found,  or  what 
is  the  precise  purpose  and 
course  of  such  as  are  visible, 
may  produce  much  more  serious 
effects,  and  it  is  the  boundon  duty  of  every  house- 
holder under  such  circumstances  to  lose  no  time 
whatever  in  ascertaining  definitely  the  entire  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  his  dwelling. 

Another  contrivance  that  ought  to  be  always  ready 
for  use  is  shown  at  Fig.  12,  and  is  extremely  valu- 
able for  cleansing  the  discharge-pipes  of  sinks, 
lavatories,  or  closets  when  partially  or  entirely 
stopped  up.  It  consists  of  an  india-rubber  cup,  a ; 


an  iron  disc,  c ; and  a wooden  handle,  n.  In 
using  this  force-cup,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  water 
to  flow  into  the  sink  or  basin  to  a depth  of 
about  three  inches,  then  place  the  india-rubber  cup 
over  the  vent,  and  force  the  handle  up  and  down 
rapidly  several  times ; in  this 
manner  the  water  under  the 
cup  is  forcod  into  the  dis- 
charge-pipe, and  the  impulse 
produced  by  the  manipulation 
of  the  handle  dislodges  the 
obstruction,  and  forces  it 
through  the  pipe  to  the  dis- 
connecting gully. 

The  service-cleanser  is  most 
effective  when  there  is  a stop- 
page in  any  long  lengths  of 
service  or  waste-pipes  under- 
ground, and  the  use  of  it  often 
prevents  a vast  amount  of  Fig.  I3.— Sbbvicb- 

trouble  in  taking  them  up.  It  SS“‘‘ 

is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  and  the  action  is  as  follows: — 
Unscrew  the  plug  b,  and  put  in  about  a gallon  of 
water,  then  replace  the  plug  as  tightly  as  possible. 
Charge  the  vessel  a with  successive  strokes  of  the 
piston,  attaching  the  flexible  tube  to  the  pipe  that 
has  to  be  cleansed,  by  suitable  connections.  All  that 
is  then  required  is  to  turn  the  cock  c on.  full,  and 
the  obstruction  will  be  speedily  driven  out. 


Fig.  12.— Force-Cup. 


AMATEUR  REPRESENTATION'S. 


It  has  been  remarked  in  a previous  article  that 
amateur  theatricals,  tableaux  vivants,  and  similar 
amateur  representations,  when  well  managed,  are 
favourite  entertainments  for  amusing  the  guests 
at  evening  assemblies.  Besides  entertaining  the 
other  guests,  they  have  the  recommendation  of 
throwing  young  people  together,  and  providing 
much  occupation  and  recreation  for  those  personally 
engaged ; but  they  involve  much  time  and  trouble  if 
the  results  are  to  be  really  satisfactory,  either  to  per- 
formers or  spectators.  The  proverb  that  “ Whatever 
is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,”  applies  very 
especially  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 

An  Amateur  Theatrical  Performance  is  a 
form  of  entertainment  which,  when  well  earned  out, 
is  extremely  popular.  If  the  members  of  tho  family 
temporarily  given  to  hospitality,  or  if  obliging 
friends  are  at  all  gifted  in  this  direction,  the  per- 
formance of  a play  will  be  found  a most  successful 
way  of  amusing  guosts  at  an  “At  Home.”  Now-a- 


days  almost  every  one  is  very  willing  to  witness 
such  theatricals,  and  there  are  few  who  object  to 
them. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a theatrical  performance 
should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  advisable  that  Shakespeare  or  one  of 
the  great  masters  of  literature  should  be  the  chosen 
dramatist.  A short,  bright,  and  lively  piece  will  be 
more  easily  acted;  it  will  give  amusement,  and  it 
will  help  to  pass  away  the  time  pleasantly.  It  must, 
however,  be  well  done.  If  there  is  no  dramatic 
talent,  a play  must  not  be  thought  of ; but  it  is 
wonderful,  if  there  is  the  talent,  how  much  pleasure 
can  be  given  by  a modest  performance  which  costs 
only  a little  time  and  trouble. 

Choice  of  the  Play. — In  amateur  theatricals 
much  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the 
play.  It  is  advisable  not  to  bo  too  ambitious  in 
making  a choice ; still  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  fix 
upon  a piece  by  a really  good  author,  and  not  to 
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waste  time  in  committing  nonsense  to  memory. 
Thero  are  many  plays  to  be  found  which  are  not 
too  long,  which  are  worth  learning  and  studying, 
and  yet  not  too  elaborate.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  choose  a play  not  too  well  known,  and  to 
avoid  one  that  has  been  performed  by  the  most 
talented  English  actors  very  recently.  If  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  at  a theatre  is  still  in  people’s 
minds,  comparisons  which  are  rather  hard  on  young 
amateurs  are  apt  to  be  made. 

In  choosing  the  play,  one  of  the  considerations 
must  be  the  style  of  dr-ess  which  its  adoption  will 
entail  upon  the  actors.  Modern  dress  is,  of  course, 
easier  to  obtain  than  any  other,  but  it  is  not  the 
prettiest.  The  audience  is  apt  to  think  that  Mary 
Anne  is  still  Mary  Anne,  and  to  forget  that  she  is 
acting  a part,  if  she  appears  before  them  in  a dress 
which  they  have  seen  her  in  man}-  times  before.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  hair  is  powdered,  and  she  is 
dressed  a la  Watteau , her  friends  will  be  surprised 
and  interested  merely  in  looking  at  her,  and  she  will 
act  all  the  better  herself  because  she  feels  different 
and  strange. 

The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  in  choosing  a play 
for  which  costumes  are  necessary,  is  the  attire  of 
the  gentlemen.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  hire 
the  dresses ; and  if  the  play  is  of  any  length,  and 
is  the  only  entertainment  for  tho  evening,  it  may 
be  worth  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most 
astonishing  how  much  can  be  managed  at  home 
with  a little  ingenuity  and  skill. 

Costumes  and  Properties. — Costumes  of  no 
particular  period  can  usually  be  manufactured  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty.  Kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  courtiers,  are  easily  attired.  Long  flow- 
ing robes,  magnificent  gold  crowns  and  ermine,  are 
produced  in  a marvellous  way,  and  look  so  well 
that  none  would  guess  how  the  train  once  did  duty 
as  a curtain,  the  crown  is  made  of  cardboard  and 
gold  paper,  and  tho  ermine  on  close  examination 
proves  to  be  made  of  strips  of  cotton-wool  with 
pieces  of  black  cloth  gummed  upon  them.  An 
armoury  can  easily  be  supplied  with  cardboard, 
silver  paper,  and  smooth  wood — shields,  swords, 
spears,  and  daggers  being  manufactured  at  a speed 
marvellously  rapid  to  an  unsophisticated  observer. 

The  wood  for  swords  and  daggers  must  be  very 
smooth,  however,  or  the  paper  will  not  lie  flat  upon 
its  surface ; and  the  cross-pieces  used  as  handles  for 
the  swords  must  be  firmly  fixed  in  their  place.  Tart- 
tins  make  very  good  sword-hilts  if  a hole  is  bored 
through  their  middle  (Fig.  1) ; and  the  handles  of 
swords  look  all  the  bettor  for  being  covered  with  red 
flannel,  fastened  on  by  binding  silver  wire  over  it, 
crossed  and  re-crossed  (Fig.  2).  If  it  is  a fairy  play, 


wands  can  be  made  by  covering  penny  canes  with 
silver  or  gold  paper  \ and  stars  may  be  made  of  the 


same  material,  fastened  to 

the  top  of  the  wand  by  A 

means  of  wire. 

Three-cornered  hats  for 
gay  captains  are  made  out 


of  old  felt  hats  turned  up 
and  decorated  with  gold 
braid;  peasants’  caps  are 
fashioned  of  stiff  muslin 
by  skilful  fingers ; and 
ruffles  and  stocks  require 
for  their  production  only 
a little  time  and  trouble. 

If  beards  and  wigs  are 
required,  they  also  can  ’be 
manufactured  at  home. 

For  a wig,  a foundation 
must  first  be  made  of 
cap-wire.  A piece  large 
enough  to  go  round  the 
head  is  first  measured  to  fit 
the  wearer  and  sewn  to- 
gether ; after  which  pieces 
of  wire  are  sewn  across  it 
to  make  a kind  of  open  cap 
of  wire.  This  cap  is  then  Fig- 1-  Fig.  2. 
covered  with  tow  pulled 

out  thoroughly,  and  fastened  to  the  wire  by  a stitch 
here  and  there.  The  tow  must  be  carefully  pulled 
out,  and  all  the  dark  pieces  taken  away,  before  it  is 
fastened  on  the  wire.  If  the  wig  is  to  be  a white 
one,  the  tow  will  only  need  to  be  powdered ; but  if 
it  is  to  be  dark,  it  will  need  to  be  dyed  before  it  is 
pulled  out. 

This  way  of  making  wigs  is  a very  excellent  one 
for  those  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  dress  of  tho 
•‘Watteau”  period.  Curls  can  be  fastened  on  at 
each  side,  and  a bow  tied  on  a long  piece  behind  to 
form  a pig-tail.  A wig  of  this  description  is  very 
suitable  for  old  ladies’  and  old  gentlemen’s  wigs; 
and  a piece  of  tow  fastened  in  the  front  of  a large 
cap  will,  with  a pair  of  spectacles,  soon  turn  a girl 
into  an  old  woman.  Manilla  rope  might  be  used,  if 
more  convenient,  in  place  of  tow.  It  is  firmer,  and 
in  some  ways  better ; but  it  is  not  so  easily  procured 
as  tow.  In  the  same  way,  white  beards  can  be 
made  with  tow  or  rope  on  a wire  foundation ; and 
with  a little  practice  wigs  and  beards  quite  good 
enough  for  home  performances  may  be  thus  manu- 
factured. 

A stage-peasant’s  dress  is  very  easy  to  manage. 
On  the  stage  a peasant-girl  always  appears,  as  every 
one  knows,  in  a coloured  petticoat,  white  chemisette, 
colourod  neckerchief,  and  laced  bodice.  But  perhaps 
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every  one  does  not  know  that  the  coloured  petti- 
coat may  in  private  life  be  a rod  flannel  one,  the 
white  chemisette  a night-dress,  and  the  laced  bodice 
a pair  of  bright  - coloured  corsets.  The  petticoat 
must  bo  disguised  by  a row  or  two  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  run  round  the  bottom ; the  top  part  of  the 
night-dress  must  be  well  covered  by  the  necker- 
chief ; the  tucked-up  sleeves  must  be  decorated  with 
red  ribbons  ; and  tho  corsets  laced  with  bright  red 
lacings,  with  lace  run  in  the  top.  Thus  apparelled, 
tho  peasant-girl  will  be  everything  that  could  be 
desired. 

It  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with  time  and 
ingenuity  in  the  way  of  theatrical  costume.  In 
home-made  theatrical  dresses,  necessity  certainly 
proves  to  be  the  mother  of  invention ; and  if  only 
the  actors  determine  at  the  outset  not  to  hire  dresses, 
not  to  spend  much  money  upon  them,  but  “to  make 
what  they  have  do,”  they  will  end  by  wondering  at 
their  own  cleverness. 

The  Stage  - Manager. — Having  settled  upon 
the  play,  a stage-manager  must  next  be  chosen,  and 
he  must  be  a person  of  some  authority ; every 
one  who  takes  part,  thoroughly  realising  that  the 
stage -manager  is  the  manager,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  bow  down  to  his  decisions  and  accept  his 
authority.  This  official  should  decide  the  characters, 
attend  and  arrange  for  all  rehearsals,  and  settle  all 
details. 

J.t  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  manage  a troupe 
of  actors  so  well  that  all  shall  be  satisfied,  and  the 
performance  be  successful.  The  actors  themselves 
can,  however,  do  much  to  lighten  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  by  being  prepared  at  the  beginning 
to  give  up  something,  and  to  forget  themselves. 
Every  actor  cannot  have  the  best  dress  or  the  best 
part ; and  having  given  authority  to  the  stage- 
manager — that  is,  having  decided  that  he  is  the 
person  most  capable  of  judging  doubtful  points, 
and  of  managing  affairs  generally — his  plans  and 
decisions  must  not  be  questioned. 

Rehearsals. — The  question  of  rehearsals  is  fre- 
quently a difficult  one;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  one.  If  possible,  there  must  be  a suffi- 
cient number  of  rehearsals,  at  which  every  actor 
must  be  present.  One  part  acted  badly  will  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  whole  play  ; and  if  each  actor  does  not 
know  precisely  what  the  others  will  do,  where  they 
will  stand,  and  how  they  will  move,  confusion  will 
be  the  result. 

The  stage-manager  will  have  plenty  of  work 
during  tho  rehearsals.  He  must  watch  the  rohearsal 
carefully,  give  hints,  attend  to  tho  positions  and 
stage  directions,  try  to  look  at  the  whole  grouping, 


and  not  only  at  each  individual ; see  that  the  per- 
formers address  tho  audience,  and  not  one  another, 
and  do  not  turn  with  their  backs  to  tho  assembled 
company — a mistake  frequently  made  by  amateurs. 
All  this,  and  a great  deal  more,  must  the  stage- 
manager  do. 

An  actor’s  first  duty  is  to  thoroughly  learn  his 
part.  He  must  be  letter-perfect — that  is,  he  must 
know  the  actual  words  which  he  is  to  say,  and  not 
only  the  sense  of  his  sentences.  He  must  know  it, 
too,  at  the  first  rehearsal,  and  not  think  of  learning 
it  by  rehearsing.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  act 
at  all  who  is  thinking  and  worrying  about  what 
words  are  to  be  said  next.  Having  learnt  a part 
thoroughly,  it  is  possible  then,  and  only  then,  to 
begin  to  act  it. 

One  great  point  in  acting  is  to  speak  clearly  and 
distinctly.  Every  one  cannot  speak  loudly,  and  in 
a small  room  it  is  not  necessary  to  shout ; but  every 
one  can,  and  must,  speak  moderately,  clearly,  and 
distinctly ; must  emphasise  the  proper  words,  miss- 
ing none;  and  must  avoid  dropping  the  voice.  It 
is  often  a great  help  to  pitch  the  voice  in  rather 
a high  note  at  the  beginning.  A high  note  is  heard 
more  easily  than  a low  note  ; and  yet  the  note  must 
not  be  shrill.  Few  people  realise  that  speaking 
slowly  and  distinctly  is  more  effectual,  so  far  as 
making  others  hear  is  concerned,  than  shouting  and 
speaking  quickly  ; and  this  point  of  the  delivery  of 
the  speeches  is  most  important ; for  let  a person  act 
ever  so  brilliantly,  if  the  audience  cannot  hear  or 
understand  what  he  says,  they  cannot  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

If  the  piece  is  amusing,  and  likely  to  cause 
laughter,  the  actors  must  remember  to  pause  for 
the  laughter  when  it  comes,  to  cease  speaking  until 
it  is  over,  and  on  no  account  to  join  in  the  merri- 
ment themselves.  If  the  audience  find  that  by 
laughing  they  lose  the  following  speeches,  they 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  the  expression  of  their 
enjoyment,  and  the  actors  will  think  their  efforts 
to  cause  amusement  are  in  vain. 

The  final  rehearsal — tho  dress  rehearsal,  as  it  is 
called — is  a most  important  affair.  It  should  be 
made  as  perfect  as  possible.  All  tho  properties,  the 
various  articles  to  be  used — cups  and  saucers,  plates 
and  glasses  also  (if  there  is  a scene  in  which  there  is 
any  eating  or  drinking) — must  be  in  use  at  the  hist 
rehearsal.  All  stage-effects — thunder,  lightning,  the 
shouts  of  a crowd,  and  similar  accompaniments—  must 
be  rehearsed  then.  The  actors,  too,  should  be  in  full 
dress,  not  only  that  they  may  know  that  the  dresses 
fit  properly,  and  that  nothing  is  forgotten,  but  also 
that  they  may  get  accustomed  to  their  own  attire. 
Unless  tho  actor  has  onco  performed  in  the  dress,  he 
will,  when  tho  actual  performance  comes  off,  be  so 
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much  concerned  about  some  part  of  it,  engaged  in 
admiring  the  other  dresses,  or  in  some  way  occupied 
with  the  various  costumes,  including  his  own,  that 
he  will  quite  forget  to  act,  and  will  perform  his  part 
badly. 

It  is  by  no  means  a bad  plan  to  have  a small 
audience  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  This  audience 
should  consist  of  a few  friends,  who  will  judge 
kindly  and  perhaps  give  important  hints,  and  who 
will  help  the  actors  to  realise  what  it  is  to  be  acting 
before  an  audience. 

All  rehearsals,  whether  first  or  last,  must  be 
conducted  properly  and  in  orderly  fashion.  They 
must  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  work,  and 
must  not  be  treated  lightly  and  spent  in  laughter 
and  fun.  Amateurs  often  think  that  rehearsals  do  not 
signify  very  much,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
their  best  at  rehearsals,  so  long  as  they  make  a grand 
effort  on  the  all-important  night.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  this.  They  will  find,  if  they  have 
not  taken  trouble,  that  on  the  all-important  night  the 
inspiration  to  which  they  trusted  will  not  come ; and 
suddenly  they  will  realise  that  they  are  not  acting 
well,  and  the  feeble  attempts  they  will  make  to  over- 
come their  disappointment  will  in  all  probability  lead 
them  to  do  things  for  which  their  fellow-actors  are 
not  prepared,  and  which  will  cause  hopeless  con- 
fusion. 

The  Stage. — As  these  hints  are  only  given  for 
home  performances,  it  is  probable  that  in  theatricals 
of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  the  stage 
itself  will  be  at  one  end  of  the  drawing-room ; or  it 
will  be  in  a back  room,  with  a curtain  in  front.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  a raised  stage.  To  do  this 
requires  a carpenter,  and  means  expense,  so  that 
it  is  best  not  to  attempt  it. 

The  curtains  which  hang  in  front  of  the  stage 
must  be  of  a light  material — light  in  weight,  not  in 
colour.  They  should  be  of  a dull  colour — grey, 
brown,  or  dark  blue  or  green.  During  the  per- 
formance they  will  of  course  be  drawn  back,  but 
they  will  be  visible  to  some  extent  at  the  sides ; so 
that  if  thoy  are  of  a bright  colour  they  will  take 
from  the  effect  of  the  costumes. 

Turkey-red  is  cheap,  light,  and  opaque,  and 
perhaps  it  would  seem  very  suitable  for  curtains ; 
but  its  brilliant  colour  makes  it  entirely  useless  for 
this  purpose,  unless  the  curtains  aro  drawn  quite  out 
of  sight  during  the  performance. 

The  curtains  must  bo  put  up  before  the  final 
rehearsal,  so  that  they  can  be  used  on  that  occa- 
sion with  the  rest  of  the  properties,  and  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  a delay  on  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance, owing  to  the  curtains  sticking  or  catching  in 
any  way.  The  curtains  will  draw  most  easily  if 


they  are  provided  with  large  rings  sewn  closely 
together,  and  if  the  cord  on  which  they  run  is 
stretched  tightly.  If  copper  wire  is  put  up  instead 
of  cord,  the  curtains  will  run  very  easily  ; and  wire 
of  the  kind  is  easy  to  fasten  securely  if  the  right 
thickness  be  purchased  and  it  be  of  soft  quality. 

The  duty  of  drawing  the  curtains  should  be  given 
to  two  persons,  and  they  must  attend  the  final 
rehearsal,  and  learn  exactly  after  which  speeches  the 
curtains  are  to  be  closed.  It  is  better  to  divide  the 
curtains  in  the  centre,  and  request  two  people  to 
look  after  them,  than  to  trust  to  any  elaborate 
arrangement  of  ropes.  The  secret  of  success  in 
stage  arrangements  is  simplicity.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  a hitch  than  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing elaborate. 

A detail  of  great  importance  not  to  be  forgotten  is 
that  the  prompter  must  thoroughly  understand  his 
business.  The  office  of  prompter  is  most  onerous, 
and  if  the  individual  who  undertakes  it  has  never 
done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  he  should  attend 
several  rehearsals.  The  prompter  must  never  take 
his  eyes  off  the  book  during  the  performance,  and 
must  quite  understand  that  he  cannot  see  the  play. 
A performance  is  often  completely  ruined  by  the 
lack  of  good  prompting.  It  is  not  a duty  which  can 
be  undertaken  by  any  one  at  a moment’s  notice.  It 
must  be  practised  and  rehearsed,  as  much  as  the 
acting.  The  prompter  should  realise  that  he  must 
not  speak  too  softly.  True,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  audience  should  hear  his  remarks,  but  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  actors  should  hear  him ; and  it  is 
far  better  that  the  audience  should  hear  him  than 
that  the  actors  should  stop  and  look  round  in  wild 
despair  through  not  hearing  him.  A very  good  light 
must  be  provided  for  the  prompter,  so  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  see  the  printed  words  ; and  he  must  give  all 
his  attention  to  his  work,  and  never  under  any  pre- 
tence forsake  his  post.  Unless  a prompter  can  be 
secured  who  is  a person  to  be  relied  upon,  amateur 
theatricals  will  be  a mistake. 

The  question  of  scenery  for  home  theatricals  is 
always  a difficult  one.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
turn  one  end  of  a drawing-room  into  a palace 
garden  or  a wood  at  short  notice.  If  possible,  an 
indoor  scene  should  be  used ; and  the  less  the  scenes 
are  changed,  the  better. 

Elaborate  home-painted  scenery  is  rarely  success- 
ful, unless  it  is  all  arranged  before  the  arrival  of  the 
audience,  and  does  not  need  to  be  changed  during 
the  performance.  People  do  not  expect  wonderful 
scenery  in  a drawing-room,  and  infinitely  prefer  a 
label  with  “ This  is  a wood  ” on  it,  to  waiting 
between  the  acts  for  half  an  hour.  If  the  dresses  are 
pretty,  and  the  parts  well  acted,  lack  of  scenery  will 
not  be  felt. 
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A little  thought  should  bo  given  to  the  lighting  of 
the  stage.  If  possible,  the  light  should  come  from 
behind  or  from  the  side.  The  audience  should  be  in 
comparative  darkness,  and  all  the  light  there  may 
bo  in  the  room  should  be  thrown  upon  the  actors. 
When  a drawing-room  is  lighted  by  a chandelier  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  this  is  of  course  rather 
difficult  to  manage  ; and  when  there  are  no  lamps,  it 
is  almost  impossible. 

When  lamps  are  used,  they  must  be  placed  at  each 
side  of  the  stage  in  safe  places,  and  the  centre  chan- 
delier must  be  turned  low,  if  not  quite  out.  In  lieu 
of  lamps,  candles  may  be  employed ; but  of  candles 
fixed  in  ordinary  candlesticks  a great  number  will 
be  needed.  If,  however,  the  candles  are  provided 
with  tin  candlesticks  which  have  a receptacle  for  the 
candle,  and  a piece  at  the  back  forming  a reflector, 
fewer  candles  will  be  needed. 

In  an  ordinary  drawing-room  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  use  footlights.  Unless  the  stage  is 
raised,  contrivances  of  the  sort  give  very  little 
additional  light,  and  they  are  always  dangerous. 
Many  of  the  dresses,  being  of  light  material,  are  very 
inflammable.  Whatever  lights  are  used  must  be  put 
in  safe  places — high  up,  rather  than  low  down. 

Two  dressing-rooms  will  be  needed  for  the  actors 
— one  for  the  gentlemon,  and  one  for  the  ladies  ; and 
in  these  rooms  all  the  costumes  must  be  laid  out 
beforehand.  To  prevent  confusion,  the  articles  of 
clothing,  with  all  the  little  etceteras — such  as  gloves 
and  fans  for  the  ladies  ; sticks,  spectacles,  and  hats 
for  the  gentlemen — should  be  placed  together.  Each 
person  should  be  given  a particular  place  or  chair, 
and  in  this  place  everything  that  is  required  by  the 
individual  who  owns  it  for  the  time  must  be  put, 
together  with  any  properties—  such  as  letters,  papers, 
documents,  flowers,  &c.— that  are  needed, 

If  a label  be  placed  on  the  top  of  each  pile  of 
properties,  with  the  name  of  the  character  to  whom 
they  belong,  the  arrangement  will  be  found  very 
useful  and  conducive  to  order.  When  changing 
garments,  each  person  should  be  requested  to  leave 
his  or  her  every-day  clothes  neatly  folded  in  the 
place  where  the  stage-dress  was  put. 

The  stage-manager  must  be  provided  with  a list 
of  all  the  properties  to  be  used  in  the  play.  Also  he 
should  write  down  beforehand  what  furniture  will 
bo  needed  in  each  scene,  how  many  tables,  and 
how  many  chairs ; and  these  should  be  ready  to 
hand. 

The  Performance. — During  the  performance, 
the  actors  who  arc  not  actually  on  the  stage  must 
be  perfectly  quiet  outside,  and  must  not  make  a 
sound.  Between  the  scenes  everything  must  be 
moved  quite  quietly,  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 


sible. It  is  well  not  to  have  more  people  behind 
the  scenes  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Music  of  some  kind  must  be  provided  to  fill  up  the 
time  between  the  acts.  A piano  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  and  bright  music  should  bo 
played.  The  musician’s  task  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  is  rather  a thankless  one,  as  the  spectators  are 
sure  to  talk  over  what  they  have  seen  ; and  therefore 
tho  music,  no  matter  how  excellent  it  is,  will  be  only 
an  accompaniment  to  conversation.  But  it  is,  in 
fact,  no  use  to  attempt  amateur  theatricals,  unless 
there  are  quite  a staff  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  “for  the  good  of  the  cause.”  Many  a 
well-meant  attempt  has  been  wrecked  by  the  sheer 
jealousy,  and  desire  to  secure  conspicuous  parts,  of 
a few  of  the  members. 

So  much  for  the  actors  and  actresses ; and  now  a 
hint,  or  rather  suggestion,  to  the  audience.  Do  not 
be  too  critical,  and  give  as  much  applause  as  possible. 
Remember  that  it  is  very  hard  work  to  act  to  an 
irresponsive  audience ; and  actors  always  do  their 
work  twice  as  well  if  cheered  by  the  enthusiasm, 
applause,  and  laughter  of  those  they  are  striving  to 
amuse  and  please. 

Tableaux  Vivants. — This  kind  of  representa- 
tion is  another  form  of  entertainment  which  might 
be  given  at  an  “ At  Home.”  Most  people  agree,  how- 
ever, that  tableaux  are  more  trouble  than  theatricals. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  at  command  a large  company 
and  a good  many  dresses  before  we  can  successfully 
group  together  a number  of  living  pictures,  and 
valuable  material  of  this  kind  is  not  always  to 
be  had.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  them,  tableaux  vivants  can  be  managed 
very  satisfactorily  if  time  and  trouble  are  given  to 
them,  although  the  person  who  is  responsible  for 
them  must  be  prepared  to  give  more  elaborate 
preparation  on  the  stage  for  such  representations 
than  would  be  required  if  theatricals  were  under 
consideration. 

In  order  to  make  tableaux  vivants  really  effective, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  a plan  by  which  the 
pictures  can  be  made  to  look  indistinct,  and  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  audience.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  stretching  tarlatan  tightly  across 
the  space  in  front  of  them.  A room  with  folding 
doors  is  very  suitable  for  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind.  The  doors  can  be  taken  away,  curtains  which 
will  draw  can  be  put  in  their  place,  and  the  tarlatan 
stretched  tightly  across  behind  the  curtains.  The 
tarlatan  should  be  double ; and  green  is  the  best 
colour  which  can  be  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

If  people  do  not  mind  trouble,  really  effective 
tableaux  can  bo  arranged  by  fixing  a very  large  gilt 
picturo-frame  in  front  of  the  tableaux,  filling  in  the 
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space  round  it  with  curtains,  and  arranging  a cur- 
tain in  front  of  it,  which  can  be  drawn  at  will.  The 
groups  can  then  be  arranged  in  the  frame  (the 
tarlatan  being  stretched  across  it  as  before),  and  they 
will  look  like  a real  picture.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
all  the  light  in  the  room  should  be  made  to  fall  upon 


the  group,  and  the  part  of  the  room  devoted  to  the 
audience  must  be  in  absolute  darkness. 

Behind  the  group,  there  should  be  a tall  screen, 
which  can  be  covered  with  something  dark  to  form 
a background  to  the  picture.  If  possible,  this  back- 
ground should  be  changed,  so  that  every  picture 
shall  not  be  exactly  the  same. 

The  people  who  personate  the  characters  in  the 
pictures  must,  of  course,  remain  as  still  as  possible 
while  each  tableau  is  being  shown,  and  it  is  well  to 
show  each  group  three  or  four  times  for  a very  short 
time,  so  as  to  lessen  the  strain. 

The  success  of  tableaux  must  to  a great  ex- 
tent depend  upon  tbe  grouping  of  the  figures,  the 
harmony  of  the  colours,  the  draping  of  the  dresses, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  the  light.  It  is  hope- 


less for  any  one  not  really  artistic  to  attempt  repre- 
sentations of  the  sort,  for  the  result  can  only  be 
failure.  One  of  the  safest  and  easiest  plans  which  can 
be  adopted  is  to  try  to  represent  real  pictures,  and 
then  to  copy  them  exactly  in  every  detail  of  position 
and  colour.  Illustrations  of  poems,  good  illustrations 


of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  well-known  pictures  from  the 
National  Gallery — any  and  all  of  these  will  be  easier 
to  manage,  and  probably  more  successful  when 
finished,  than  original  groupings.  If  single  figures 
are  represented,  they  must  be  very  carefully  chosen, 
and  the  drapery  must  receive  especial  attention. 

In  choosing  the  dresses,  the  way  in  which  the 
different  materials  are  affected  by  light  should  be 
considered.  Some  kinds  of  material  look  very  much 
better  than  others  when  a strong  light  is  thrown 
upon  them.  Satin  under  a light  is  more  effective 
than  any  woollen  material  ; the  wool  seems  to  absorb 
all  the  light,  whilst  the  shining  surface  of  the  satin 
seems  to  radiate  it. 

As  each  picture  is  shown,  appropriate  music  should 
be  played  or  sung  from  behind  the  scenes.  A descrip- 
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tion  of  the  picture  might  be  read ; but  it  is  far  better 
to  write  out  lists  of  the  pictures  to  be  represented, 
and  only  further  describe  them  by  music  from  bohind 
the  scenes. 

A picture  of  “ Ophelia,”  with  her  flowers  and  straw, 
might  be  shown  whilst  the  chorus  behind  the  scenes 
sang  one  or  two  of  Ophelia’s  mournful  songs — “And 
will  he  not  come  again  ? ” for  example.  A group 
representing  “ The  Death  of  Queen  Catherine  ” 
would  suggest  Handel’s  beautiful  song,  “Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair.”  Numerous  examples  might 
be  given,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  that  the  sing- 
ing should  be  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

Tableaux  require  much  thought  and  preparation, 
and  are  a great  deal  of  trouble.  The  pictures  must 
follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  or  the  audience  will 
And  the  display  very  tedious  ; and  this  is  the  reason 
why  a large  number  of  people  are  needed  for 
tableaux;  numbers  render  much  changing  of  dresses 
unnecessary.  In  some  ways  of  course  this  is  an 
advantage,  as  it  enables  a larger  number  of  people 
to  take  part  in  the  performance,  and  so  pleasure 
is  given.  Nevertheless,  numbers  entail  confusion 
unless  everything  is  carefully  planned  beforehand. 

If  there  are  a great  many  people,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a great  many  dresses;  and  as  each 
dress  and  each  picture  can  only  be  shown  for  a 
very  short  time,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  preparation  for  a performance 
that,  so  far  as  each  individual  picture  is  concerned, 
is  over  in  a few  seconds.  For  people  who  do  not 
mind  trouble,  however,  this  does  not  matter;  and 
tableaux  vivants,  if  well  carried  out,  are  without  doubt 
extremely  pretty. 

Mrs.  Jarley’s  Waxworks. — Another  form  of 
entertainment  which  might  be  found  useful  at  an 
“ At  Home  ” is  a waxwork  show.  This  can  be 
made  exceedingly  amusing,  and  does  not  need  so 
much  preparation  as  tableaux  vivants,  nor  does  it 
take  up  so  much  time  as  theatricals,  inasmuch  as 
two  rehearsals  at  most  would  be  all  that  would  be 
needed  for  it. 

The  one  drawback  to  the  waxwork  show  is,  that 
the  success  of  the  entertainment  must  depend  to  a 
very  great  extent — almost  entirely,  in  fact — upon 
one  person.  If  that  person  is  witty,  clever,  and 
amusing,  the  performance  will  be,  in  all  probability, 
a success ; but  such  a person  is  not  always  easy  to 
find.  The  one  person  referred  to  is,  of  course,  the 
showman. 

The  preparations  for  a waxwork  show  are  to 
some  extent  similar  to  those  needed  for  tableaux 
vivants.  A number  of  people  drossed  in  various 
costumes  are  necessary  both  for  the  waxworks  and 


for  the  tableaux  vivants;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
waxworks  the  dressing  need  not  be  so  perfect,  the 
question  of  colour,  light,  and  sliade  need  not  be 
taken  so  much  into  consideration,  nor  is  the  group- 
ing so  important  a point.  Neither  is  there  any  need 
for  careful  management  of  light,  screens  of  tarlatan, 
and  elaborate  drapery  for  backgrounds ; for  the  wax- 
work  show  does  not  depend  entirely  for  its  success 
on  the  appearance  of  the  groups  of  figures.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  possible  to  make  a show  very  successful 
for  which  there  has  been  not  more  than  half  an  hour’s 
preparation,  and  which  is  quite  an  impromptu  affair. 

It  is  best  to  choose  very  popular  and  well-known 
groups  for  the  figures  to  be  represented  in  a waxwork 
show.  The  less  dressing  required,  the  better. 

Each  figure  or  group  of  figures  should  be  slightly 
raised,  if  possible.  A low  table  or  low  form  covered 
with  green  cloth  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
The  figures  look  much  more  wooden,  and  less  life- 
like, if  slightly  raised.  During  the  performance 
every  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  showman, 
should  keep  as  still  as  possible,  and  not  on  any 
account  show  signs  of  life  and  animation  while 
their  especial  group  is  being  described.  The  fun 
begins  when,  after  his  description,  the  showman 
proceeds  to  wind  the  figures  up.  Some  absurd 
action  must  be  assigned  to  each  one  beforehand, 
and  this  should  be  carried  out  as  jerkily  and  un- 
naturally as  possible. 

Something  which  makes  a noise,  such  as  a police- 
man’s rattle,  might  be  used  for  the  imaginary  wind- 
ing apparatus.  The  rattle  can  be  kept  well  out  of 
sight,  as  the  figures  may  be  wound  up  from  behind. 

Illustrations  of  nursery-rhymes,  well-known  ad- 
vertisements, fairy  tales,  and  similar  subjects,  are 
especially  suitable  for  the  figures  in  a waxwork 
show.  Bluebeard  and  Fatima  form  a very  effective 
group,  especially  if  Fatima  is  placed  on  her  knees 
before  Bluebeard,  whilst  her  wrathful  lord  holds 
her  by  the  hair,  and,  when  he  is  wound  up, 
brings  down  his  scimitar  (made,  of  course,  of  card- 
board and  silver  paper)  to  strike  her.  The  figure 
of  Nabob  eating  the  fish  out  of  the  pickle-jar  is 
easily  managed;  and  “Little  Jack  Homer”  is  one 
of  the  many  nursery-rhymes  which  may  be  illus- 
trated. This  hero  can  be  dressed  in  ordinary 
costume,  with  the  addition  of  a large  paper  collar 
and  a hat ; though,  if  it  is  procurable,  a coloured 
blouse  would  improve  his  appearance.  Of  course 
he  must  be  provided  with  the  celebrated  pie,  into 
which  he  will  stick  his  thumb  when  he  is  wound  up. 

A Sleeping  Beauty  can  bo  placed  on  a draped 
table,  with  a bright-coloured  or  white  skirt  and 
shawl  thrown  over  her ; whilst  the  Prince,  stand- 
ing behind  the  tablo,  is  so  much  hidden  that  ho 
may  wear  his  nineteenth-century  clothes,  with  the 
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addition  of  a handsome  cap,  and  a bright  cloak  round 
his  shoulders. 

None  of  the  figures  need  he  elaborately  dressed  ; 
if  more  convenient,  they  may  be  attired  only  in  half- 
garments,  with  a coloured  apron  so  arranged  that  it 
looks  like  a skirt.  As  the  figures  will  not  be  moved, 
only  the  front  thereof  will  be  shown  to  the  audience. 

In  fact,  the  dressing  may  be  made  most  simple. 
Where  it  is  a case  of  people  moving  about  and 
acting,  those  people  must  be  dressed  properly,  in 
well-fitting  garments ; but  in  the  waxwork  show, 
it  is  literally  a show,  and  every  garment  is  only 
chosen  to  look  well  for  a few  minutes,  and  not  for 
use  at  all. 

The  showman  should  plan  beforehand  what  he 
is  going  to  say ; he  should  have  a certain  ground- 
work learnt  by  heart,  and  trust  to  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  only  to  fill  that  groundwork  in. 
It  is  well  for  him  to  have  an  assistant,  perhaps 
a boy,  to  dust  the  figures  and  wind  them  up.  He 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  keep  up  a conversation 
if  he  has  some  one  to  talk  at  and  to,  than  if  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  efforts. 

If  there  are  two  people  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  showmen,  much  fun  may  be  caused  by  moving 
the  figures  about,  or  carrying  in  a figure  (a  child, 
perhaps,  dressed  as  Bed  Biding  Hood)  which  is 
supposed  to  have  arrived  late.  As  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  beginning,  the  showman  may  find 
it  useful  to  draw  up  the  curtain  on  the  figures 
covered  with  tissue-paper,  and  the  boy  asleep,  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  his  duties  and  had  not 
finished  making  the  show  ready  for  the  public.  Any 
little  arrangement  of  this  kind  will  give  the  show- 
man subject  for  conversation,  and  will  cause  amuse- 
ment. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  that  a few  of  the  figures  only 
shall  be  exhibited  at  one  time.  There  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  having  the  stage  crowded,  and  the 
individuals  who  represent  the  figures  are  not  put  to 


so  great  a strain  if  thoy  are  not  kept  over-long  in  a 
statuesque  position.  When  this  arrangement  is  made, 
the  performance  lasts  longer  ; and  this  is  a gain  not 
to  bo  despised. 

Music  should  be  provided  whilst  each  figure  is 
being  wound  up ; and  those  taking  part  in  the 
representation  must  remember,  not  only  to  move 
as  “ woodenly  ” as  they  can,  but  to  move  quickly 
at  first,  and  then  gradually  move  slowly,  till  they 
finally  stop  in  as  absurd  a 'position  as  possible.  The 
showman  and  his  assistant  must  keep  up  a brisk 
conversation,  and  never  cease  talking,  except  when 
they  are  actually  winding  up  the  figures. 

If  well  carried  out,  the  waxwork  show  may  be 
made  most  interesting  and  amusing;  and  it  is  a 
more  novel  and  more  unusual  entertainment  than 
tableaux  vivants. 

Charades. — The  acting  of  charades  in  general 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  But  they  are  sometimes 
now  carried  out  on  a scale  which  entitles  them  al- 
most to  rank  with  theatrical  representations,  and 
affords  scope  for  as  much  of  histrionic  display,  while 
there  is  the  advantage  that  each  charade  occupies 
but  a limited  time.  Charade  Parties  have  been  held, 
on  several  occasions  with  much  success,  the  charades 
being  the  set  entertainment  of  the  evening.  To 
achieve  a success,  the  same  pains  must  be  taken  as 
in  giving  a theatrical  representation  ; wherever  this 
has  been  done,  a Charade  Party  has  been  found  a 
very  popular  form  of  entertainment  indeed.  But  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
between  the  successive  stages,  or  such  a party  be- 
comes very  wearisome. 

Any  of  these  modes  of  entertainment  will  be 
found  most  helpful  at  an  “ At  Home ; ” and  when 
part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  them,  guests  will 
probably  find  the  time  pass  more  agreeably  than 
would  be  the  case  if  conversation  only  entered  into 
the  order  of  the  proceedings. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that,  in  any  really 
critical  case  of  illness,  almost  everything  will  depend 
upon  the  doctor’s  directions  being  properly  carried 
out  in  the  nursing  of  the  patient,  and  that  it  is 
generally  essential  to  obtain  the  services  of  a trained 
nurse.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  are  serious  illnesses,  even  certain  to  be  last 
illnesses,  and  hopeless  as  to  their  ultimate  end, 
though  perhaps  lengthy  and  tedious,  but  in  which 
little,  beyond  alleviation  is  possible,  with  such  care 


as  only  affection  can  furnish ; or  even  more  technical 
duties  may  be  of  a simple  kind,  with  the  exception 
of  such  services  as  the  medical  man  must  himself 
render  from  time  to  time.  In  such  cases  it  is 
mainly  a question  of  whether  the  strain  of  nursing 
is  or  is  not  beyond  what  the  domestic  circle  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  undertake ; which  must  depend 
upon  many  circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  number  who  can  share  the 
burden,  and  tho  disposition  of  the  patient.  There  are 
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also  cases — prominent  examples  are  well  known — in 
which  wives,  mothers,  (laughters,  or  sisters,  possess- 
ing both  intelligoneo  and  character,  have  rendered 
services  which  no  nurse  could  have  surpassed,  and 
which,  when  rendered  with  personal  affection,  may- 
be of  double  utility.  The  danger,  however,  is  that 
every  woman  considers  herself  to  be  one  of  these, 
whilst  the  vast  majority  are  not,  but  have  absolutely 
no  conception  of  the  mechanical  precision  in  carry- 
ing out  directions  on  which,  at  any'  moment,  life  or 
death  may  depend.  Melancholy  experience  has  too 
often  witnessed  a fatal  issue  from  weak  and  mis- 
taken affection,  not  to  necessitate  most  clear  warn- 
ing upon  this  subject.  Case  after  case  is  recorded  in 
which  medicine  or  food  has  been  ordered  to  be  given 
at  frequent  and  unvarying  intervals,  and  the  rule 
been  broken,  owing  to  the  patient’s  circumstances  at 
the  moment,  or  perhaps  refusal,  with  fatal  results ; 
or  at  his  request  forbidden  food  has  been  allowed, 
with  misplaced  joy  at  the  supposed  (and  perhaps 
real)  improvement,  with  similar  melancholy  issue  to 
a case  perhaps  really  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  if  only'  well  had  been  let  alone  and  the  doctor 
implicitly  obey-ed. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  constant  atten- 
tions often  needed  in  a serious  case  of  illness,  if  they 
are  to  be  rendered  so  as  to  distress  and  weary 
the  patient  as  little  as  possible,  demand  a high 
degree  of  technical  skill.  The  very  best  methods 
of  rendering  them  have  only  been  developed  by  long 
hospital  experience ; and  their  actual  performance 
is  an  art , only  to  be  acquired  by  practice.  It 
would  be  a revelation  to  many  an  affectionate  wife 
or  mother,  only  to  see  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  a couple  of  qualified  nurses  will  perform  such 
a simple  act  as  changing  the  bed-clothes  of  a bed- 
ridden patient.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  grave  responsibility  of  neglecting  to  secure 
qualified  nursing  when  really  required.  No  doctor 
will  undertake  a case  of  serious  illness  without  effi- 
cient assistance;  and  unless  his  orders  are  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  carried  out,  his  best  efforts  must 
be  in  vain.  The  patient  often  thinks  that  he  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  right  person  to  nurse  him, 
but  there  can  be  no  more  fatal  mistake ; and  it  is 
imperative,  in  any'  really  critical  case,  that  the  doctor 
should  make  the  necessary  selection. 

Trained  Nurses.  — The  “training”  of  sick- 
nurses  has  of  late  years  attained  almost  the  dig- 
nity of  a fine  art;  but  it  is  essential  that  she 
should  possess  certain  qualifications  to  begin  with. 
She  must  be  strong,  both  physically  and  constitu- 
tionally. She  should  be  sober  and  temperate  in 
all  things.  She  must  be  honest,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  declining  to  receive  the  most  trifling  fee  or 


bribe  from  the  patient  or  the  patient’s  friends. 
She  must  bo  implicitly  and  absolutely  trustworthy 
and  reliable,  carrying  out  her  orders,  not  mechanic- 
ally', but  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given.  She 
must  be  punctual  and  orderly,  and  must  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  keeping  everything  in  its  ap- 
propriate place.  She  must  be  quiet,  but  at  the  same 
time  prompt  and  expeditious  in  carrying  out  her 
instructions.  It  is  essential  that  she  should  be 
bright,  cheerful,  and  hopeful  ; and  she  should 
loam  to  do  the  best  for  the  patient,  even  under 
unfavourable  or  adverse  circumstances.  She  must 
understand  the  value  and  importance  of  cleanliness, 
both  as  regards  her  dress  and  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  patient  and  with  her  surroundings. 
She  must  learn  to  forget,  for  the  time  being,  her  own 
interests,  and  think  only  of  the  welfare  of  the  sick 
person.  She  should  be  y'oung;  for  women  over 
thirty  have  no  aptitude  for  acquiring  scientific  facts, 
and  little  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  fresh 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  life.  She  must  be  a 
good  observer,  for  much  may'  depend  on  her  powers 
of  recording  accurately.  She  should  be  a lady' — 
not,  of  necessity',  by  birth  or  education,  but  in  her 
power  and  willingness  to  devote  herself  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  who  are  placed  under  her  care, 
and  who  may  be  temporarily  incapable  of  acting  or 
even  thinking  for  themselves. 

The  nurse,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a right  to 
demand  that  she  should  be  paid  a fair  remuneration 
for  her  services,  that  she  should  be  well  housed  and 
well  fed,  and  that  she  should  not  be  called  on  to 
perform  menial  work  or  other  duties  inconsistent 
with  her  position.  She  is  not  a servant ; and  no 
patient  with  a particle  of  self-respect  would  venture 
to  order  her  about,  or  expect  her  to  take  her  meals 
in  the  servants’  hall.  Her  position  is  both  difficult 
and  onerous,  and  as  such  should  be  respected.  She 
of  necessity,  in  the  course  of  her  duties,  becomes  the 
depository  of  many'  family  secrets,  but  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  her  is  rarely  violated.  A good 
doctor  will  take  care  to  provide  himself  with  nurses 
whom  he  respects  and  who  respect  him.  This 
mutual  confidence  should  be  commended  and  en- 
couraged, for  it  is  exercised  for  the  welfare  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  patient. 

Trained  nurses  can  be  obtained  from  the  various 
nursing  institutions,  or  from  the  hospitals,  but  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  nurses  to  the  doctor, 
who  usually'  has  his  own  staff  of  assistants,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  with  him,  and  who  understand 
his  ways.  The  charge  for  a nurse  from  an  institution 
or  a hospital  is  £1  Is.  a week,  and  £2  2s.  for  opera- 
tions, fevers,  and  infectious  cases.  As  a rule,  two 
nurses  will  bo  required — one  for  day'  work,  and  the 
other  for  night  duty'.  It  is  hardly  necessary'  to  say 
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that  a nurse  cannot  he  expected  to  work  both  day  and 
night ; she  should  he  twelvo  hours  on  duty  and  twelve 
hours  off.  The  nurses  should  not  both  be  on  duty 
at  the  same  time,  except  perhaps  for  a few  minutes 
when  the  patient  has  to  he  moved  or  lifted. 

AVhen  a nurse  is  off  duty  she  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  worried  in  any  way.  If  she  cares  to  go  out 
and  amuse  herself  when  she  has  done  her  work  and 
had  her  sleep,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  She  should 
have  her  own  room,  and  is  not  to  sleep  in  the  sick- 
room, or  in  the  room  adjoining  it.  She  should  be 
well  fed,  and  her  meals  must  be  taken  to  her.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  she  does  not  dine  with 
the  servants,  and  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  The  question  of  stimulants  is  an  open  one. 
As  a rule,  nurses  nowadays  take  little  or  no  stimu- 
lant, but  some  prefer  claret  or  beer  at  meal-times. 
In  houses  where  there  is  a large  establishment,  one  of 
the  under-servants  is  commonly  told  off  to  wait  on 
the  nurses,  and  to  see  that  they  have  all  they  want. 
This  is  a good  plan,  and  causes  less  interference  with 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  household. 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  select  a young  nurse  ; for 
after  a nurse  has  been  attached  to  a hospital  for  some 
years  she  often  becomes  callous  and  indifferent.  Good 
looks  are  an  advantage  in  the  sick-room,  as  elsewhere, 
and  a wise  doctor  always  selects  good-looking  women 
for  his  nurses  if  he  can  get  them.  A woman  over  forty 
should  give  up  nursing.  The  dress  of  a nurse  is  not 
a matter  of  indifference,  and  a black  sombre  costume 
may  do  much  to  retard  a patient’s  recovery.  A 
bright  active  little  woman,  who  has  been  trained,  and 
not  over-trained,  makes  the  best  nurse.  A woman 
with  cold  hands,  or  whose  hands  are  damp  and 
clammy,  does  not  nurse  well. 

If  a mistake  has  been  made  in  the  selection  of  a 
nurse,  the  sooner  a change  is  made  the  better ; but 
it  is  not  well  to  change  nurses  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  nurse  must  take  her  orders  from  the  doctor,  and 
not  from  the  patient  or  the  patient’s  friends.  It  is  no 
use  asking  her  how  the  patient  is  getting  on,  for  that 
is  a question  that  should  be  addressed  to  the  doctor. 
She  should  have  no  opinion  of  her  own,  and  must 
not  try  and  impress  people  by  the  recital  of  harrow- 
ing and  fanciful  details  of  “ other  cases.”  A nurse 
who  speaks  of  the  patient  as  “a  case”  is  probably 
incompetent.  A nurse  who  has  had  nothing  but 
hospital  experience  is  often  rough,  and  should,  as  a 
rule,  not  be  selected  in  a critical  illness. 

Respecting  the  training  of  hospital  nurses,  it  may 
be  said  that  when  they  have  had  no  other  experience 
at  all,  they  are  usually  badly  trained  and  worse 
paid.  At  many  hospitals  they  have  to  pay  down  on 
entrance  a lump  sum,  and  to  sign  a three  years’ 
agreement.  They  are  often  badly  lodged  and  badly 
fed,  and  during  their  period  of  probation  have  to  do 


housemaid’s  work,  without  the  pay  or  independenco 
of  a housemaid.  It  is  not  until  their  second  year 
that  they  really  see  much  of  nursing,  or  have  in  even 
the  most  indirect  way  the  charge  of  patients.  When 
they  are  sent  out  private  nursing,  they  earn  money 
for  the  institutions ; but  their  own  pay  is  in  com- 
parison absurdly  small,  and,  unless  they  have  some 
private  means,  their  lot  is  not  a happy  one.  They 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
usually  have  periodical  attacks  of  fever  until  they 
have  exhausted  the  list.  AVhen  they  are  too  old  to 
work  they  have  no  pension  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
few  of  them  succeed  in  saving  much.  Their  re- 
wards are — a uniform,  which  is,  as  a rule,  not  too 
becoming ; the  pleasure  of  being  called  nurse,  or  per- 
haps even  “ sister ; ” and  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  their  duty.  At  hospitals  to  which  medi- 
cal schools  are  attached  they  occasionally  attain 
the  height  of  their  ambition,  and  marry  the  house- 
surgeon  or  one  of  the  senior  students  ; but  these 
prizes  are  few  and  far  between.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a great  rage  for  nursing ; but,  apparently, 
it  is  now  somewhat  on  the  wane. 

If  a nurse  is  to  carry  out  her  duties,  she  must  be 
clearly  and  definitely  instructed.  She  should  have  her 
instructions  in  writing  ; and  the  doctor  should  put 
down  on  the  “ way-bill  ” the  hours  at  which  she  is  to 
take  the  temperature,  the  times  when  medicines  are 
to  be  given,  the  quantities  of  food  to  be  administered, 
and  so  on.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  prepared 
with  her  written  report,  showing  all  that  has  happened 
during  her  turn  of  duty,  and  should  make  notes  of 
all  important  or  unusual  symptoms.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  simplest  possible  language ; and  she 
should  avoid  the  use  of  technicalities,  which  con- 
fuse her  and  puzzle  other  people.  A good  nurse  is  a 
treasure,  a bad  nurse  an  abomination. 

Male  Nurses. — In  cases  in  which  a difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an  efficient 
nurse,  or  when  a male  patient  is  noisy  or  requires 
restraint,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  apply  to  the  Corps 
of  Commissionaires.  There  will  always  be  found 
in  connection  with  this  corps  men  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  hospital  orderly,  and  who  are  quite 
competent  to  undertake  any  duty  in  connection 
with  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  They  come  to  the 
house  in  their  uniform,  are  absolutely  reliable 
in  every  way,  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
doctor  most  conscientiously.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained either  for  town  or  country  work,  and  the 
engagement  may  be  for  any  length  of  time — from  a 
day  to  a year.  The  terms  are  most  moderate,  being 
for  any  ordinary  commissionaire  about  one  guinea  a 
week,  with  board.  The  headquarters  of  the  Corps  of 
Commissionaires  are  at  Exchange  Court,  419,  Strand, 
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London,  \V.C.,  and  there  are  also  the  following 
branch  offices : — 

Edinburgh — 4,  Maitland  Street,  E. 

Glasgow — 68,  West  Regent  Street. 

Liverpool — 8,  John  Street. 

Manchester — Palatine  Buildings,  Victoria  Street. 

Belfast — 14,  College  Street,  Donegal  Place. 

Nottingham — Exchange  Walk,  Market  Place. 

Leeds — 24,  Great  George  Street. 

Duties  of  a Nurse. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  this  article  to  give  anything 
like  a manual  of  nursing,  which  would  require  a 
volume,  and  the  adequate  performance  of  the  duties 
of  which  we  have  already  affirmed  to  demand,  in  all 
but  rare  cases,  technical  training.  The  medical  man 
will  give  his  own  directions  in  each  case ; and  the 
most  important  thing  is,  of  course,  that  every  one  of 
these  be  implicitly  attended  to.  Beyond  these,  and 
more  generally,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  enu- 
merating some  of  the  principal  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  some  of  the  duties  which,  being  of  a some- 
what technical  kind,  it  may  be  of  use  for  home 
nurses  to  be  properly  informed  upon. 

Quiet. — Quiet  is  essential  in  a sick-room,  and  a 
great  deal  of  harm  may  be  done  to  a patient  by  the 
sudden  jar  of  putting  on  coals  or  poking  the  fire.  A 
walking-stick  is  a good  substitute  for  a poker,  and  a 
pair  of  housemaid’s  gloves  should  replace  tongs  and 
scoops.  The  noise  of  cups  and  saucers  may  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  “ Vernon’s  Patent  Noiseless  China,” 
which  is  made  on  the  principle  of  the  noiseless  tyres 
to  wheels,  by  putting  thick  india-rubber  bands  round 
the  bottoms  of  the  cups,  jugs,  basins,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  whispering  is  most  injurious  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  patient. 

Ventilation. — One  of  the  first  duties  of  a sick- 
nurse  is  to  see  that  the  patient’s  room  is  properly 
ventilated.  The  doctor  in  a case  of  serious  illness 
will  always  give  detailed  directions  for  insuring  this. 
The  air  inside  should  be  as  fresh  as  the  air  outside, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This  must  be  accom- 
plished without  exposing  the  patient  to  a draught, 
or  chilling  him  in  any  way.  The  rule  is  to  keep  a 
good  fire  burning,  and  to  open  the  window  for  a 
couple  of  inches  at  the  top.  Fresh  air  should  always 
come  in  from  the  outside,  and  it  is  a mistake  to 
attempt  to  ventilate  through  the  door. 

The  Temperature  of  the  Room. — The  phy- 
sician will  give  the  nurse  orders  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  tho  room  is  to  he  kept.  In  most 
illnesses  64°  Fahr.  is  tho  standard ; but  in  some 
cases,  such  as  bronchitis,  for  example,  it  may  be 


required  to  be  maintained  several  degrees  higher. 
Light  is  just  as  essential  as  warmth,  and  the  sun 
should  be  allowed  to  pour  into  the  room  unless  under 
special  circumstances.  The  sick-chamber  should 
have  a southern  aspect ; and  the  bed  should  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room — not  facing  the 
window,  but  sideways. 

Cleanliness. — Attention  to  cleanliness  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  anything  approaching  a bad 
smell  and  a sense  of  closeness  is  not  to  be  permitted 
for  one  moment.  Carpets  should  be  taken  up  ; for  a 
dirty  carpet  or  drugget  speedily  contaminates  the 
atmosphere.  The  floor  should  not  be  washed,  but 
wiped  over  with  a wet  cloth,  or  polished  if  possible. 
What  is  commonly  called  “ dusting  ” is  an  abomina- 
tion. The  only  way  to  remove  dust  is  to  wipe  every- 
thing with  a damp  duster.  Flapping,  by  way  of 
dusting,  is  not  cleaning  ; it  simply  serves  to  distri- 
bute the  dust  all  over  the  room.  The  process  of 
“tidying”  a room,  or  “putting  it  straight,”  too 
often  consists  of  moving  a thing  from  a place  which 
it  has  kept  clean  for  itself,  to  another  and  a dirtier 
one.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  an  ordinary 
four-post  bedstead  sweet  and  fresh;  and  the  only 
way  is  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  have  two  beds,  one  for  the  day 
and  the  other  for  night  use.  The  patient  can  be 
shifted  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Excreta  of  all  kinds  should  be  removed 
without  a moment’s  delay.  No  utensil  of  any  kind 
should  ever  be  washed  in  the  sick-room  ; and  dirty 
glasses,  cups,  and  plates  should  be  taken  away  at 
once.  Bandages,  when  once  used,  should  be  removed 
and  burnt.  Towels  should  be  changed  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  hang  on  a 
towel-horse  to  dry. 

Bed-Clothing. — The  bed-covering  should  be 
warm,  but  at  the  same  time  light.  Sheets  made 
entirely  of  wool  are  now  frequently  employed,  and 
are  very  comfortable.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  damp  sheets.  The  custom 
of  piling  up  the  bed  with  railway  rugs  and  heavy 
coats  is  most  objectionable.  A great  mystery  is  some- 
times made  about  changing  the  under-sheet,  but  in 
reality  it  presents  no  difficulty.  The  clean  sheet 
must  be  thoroughly  aired  and  warmed,  and  should 
then  be  rolled  up  without  folding.  The  patient  is 
then  propped  up,  and  the  sheet  to  be  removed  should 
be  freed  from  the  bolster  and  rolled  downwards 
under  the  patient’s  back.  This  being  done,  the 
clean  sheet  should  be  partially  unrolled,  and  the 
free  end  made  fast  under  the  bolster.  The  rolls  of 
the  clean  and  dirty  sheets  now  lie  parallel  across 
the  bed,  and  the  process  of  unrolling  one  and  rolling 
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up  the  other  is  simple  enough.  In  some  casos  the 
patient  can  help  himself  a little ; hut  the  less  he  does 
the  better,  as  the  slightest  exertion  necessarily  tires 
him.  The  bed-clothes  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  changing 
them.  Crumbs  and  creases  are  most  distressing, 
and  will  often  disturb  a night’s  rest  unless  carefully 
avoided. 

Neatness. — This  is  a very  different  thing  from 
cleanliness ; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a room 
may  be  clean  without  being  neat.  No  nurse  can 
keep  a room  neat  if  it  is  lumbered  up  with  a number 
of  so-called  ornaments  and  nicknacks.  The  best 
plan  is  to  make  a clean  sweep  of  them  at  the  very 
beginning.  No  nurse  minds  having  to  do  a certain 
amount  of  cleaning ; but  if  one  sweep  of  the  duster 
will  clean  the  mantelpiece,  it  is  a pity  to  waste  her 
time  in  making  her  lift  and  dust  inside  and  out  a 


maker’s,  or  high-class  chemist’s  shop,  for  about  eight 
shillings.  A “ Kew  Certificate  ” should  be  procured 
with  it.  This  certificate  is  not  a guarantee  that  the 
thermometer  is  accurate,  but  it  indicates  the  amount 
of  error.  It  is  rare  to  find  a thermometer  which  is 
absolutely  correct ; but  if  the  error  at  a given  tem- 
perature is  not  more  than  a fifth  of  a degree,  it  is  of 
little  importance.  The  natural  or  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  98-4°  F. ; but  a variation  of  half 
a degree  on  one  side  or  other  of  this  matters  little. 
The  thermometer  should  be  fitted  with  a register — a 
small  portion  of  detached  mercury — -so  that  it  may 
record  the  temperature  permanently.  The  index  or 
figures  engraved  on  the  glass  (Fig.  2)  range  from 
95°  to  112°,  and  indicate  the  temperature  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  The  smaller  marks  between  the 
loDg  lines  are  fractions  of  a degree,  each  little  line 
representing  fifths  of  a degree. 

The  mode  of  recording  the  temperature  is  very 
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Fig.  1.— A Clinical  Thermometer. 
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Fig.  2.— Scale  op  the  Thermometer  Enlarged. 
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number  of  little  vases  and  other  articles  which  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  Pictures,  it  is  true,  brighten  up 
a room  ; but  the  backs  of  pictures,  especially  if  they 
are  “ canted,”  are  often  covered  with  the  dust  of 
ages.  Pictures  should  be  hung  straight ; for  a pic- 
ture even  a little  bit  on  one  side  is  irritating  and 
annoying,  especially  if  you  have  to  stare  at  it  all  day 
long.  When  the  illness  is  a long  one,  it  is  not  a bad 
plan  to  change  the  pictures  or  prints  from  time  to 
time.  Good  etchings  are  cheap,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  the  ornamentation  of  a sick-room.  These  are, 
perhaps,  trivial  matters,  but  they  come  legitimately 
within  the  scope  of  the  nurse’s  duties. 

Taking  the  Temperature. — One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a nurse  is  to  take  the  tempera- 
ture. A nurse  who  cannot  take  and  accurately  re- 
cord temperatures  upon  the  chart  is  useless.  The 
temperature  may  not  be  required  to  be  taken  in 
everycase  of  illness,  but  the  necessity  for  doing  so 
may.  arise  at  any  moment.  A clinical  thermometer 
(Fig.  1.)  may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  instrument 


simple.  For  example,  if,  after  making  an  ob- 
servation, the  upper  end  of  the  mercurial  index 
stands  at  the  point  marked  A in  the  figure,  we  say 
the  temperature  is  97  ; if  it  stands  at  b,  it  is  100  and 
two-fifths;  and  if  at  c,  103  and  four-fifths.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience,  the  temperature  is  written  in 
figures,  the  fractions  being  expressed  in  decimals  or 
tenths  of  a degree.  Thus,  f is  written  down  as  -4, 
that  is  T%;  and  -i-  is  put  down  as  -8,  or  -Aj.  The 
temperature  at  a would  be  recorded  as  97‘0°,  that  at 
b as  100'4°,  and  that  at  c as  103-8°.  Very  commonly 
the  letter  F.,  indicating  that  it  is  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  is  put  after  the  figure — as,  104-6  F. ; but 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  Centigrade  scale  is  used 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Continent,  and  is  some- 
times employed  here.  Thermometers  are  often  sold 
giving  both  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales. 
The  little  arrow  marked  on  some  thermometers, 
opposito  98-4°,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body ; but,  as  that  varies  con- 
siderably under  different  circumstances,  it  is  abso- 
lutely useless,, and  iqight  bp  misleading. 
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There  are  three  situations  in  which  the  temperature 
is  ordinarily  taken — (1)  under  the  tongue,  (2)  in  the 
closed  armpit,  and  (3)  in  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel. 
When  the  temperature  is  taken  under  the  tongue, 
the  index  of  the  thermomotor  is  first  shaken  down  to 


boon  in  bed  and  covered  over  with  the  bed-clothes 
for  half  an  hour  previously.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  introduced  between  the  folds  of 
the  armpit,  the  arm  should  be  brought  well  across 
the  front  of  the  chest  until  the  arm  rests  on  the 
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Fig.  3. — Temperature  Chart  in  a Case  of  Rheumatic  Fever. 


about  95°  F.,  the  bulb  is  then  placed  well  under  the 
tongue,  the  mouth  is  closed  (so  that  the  patient 
breathes  entirely  through  the  nose),  and  the  instru- 
ment is  left  in  position  for  three  minutes,  when  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  “ read  off.”  The  lips  should 
be  closely  shut,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed 
to  talk,  or  he  will  break  the  thermometer  and 
swallow  the  mercury.  When  the  temperature  is 
taken  under  the  arm-pit,  the  patient  should  have 


opposite  shoulder,  and  the  thermometer  should  re- 
main in  position  for  fully  eight  minutes,  when  it 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  temperature  recorded  as 
before.  The  temperature  is  not  often  taken  in  the 
rectum,  except  in  the  case  of  children.  The  child 
may  be  held  on  the  mother’s  knees,  and  the  legs 
gently  lifted ; or,  better  still,  may  be  laid  face  down- 
wards. Tho  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  be 
dipped  in  olive-oil  or  greased  with  cold  cream,  and  it 
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can  then  he  passed  without  difficulty  into  the  bowel, 
where  it  should  be  held  for  three  minutes  before 
being  withdrawn  and  read  off.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
warm  the  thermometer,  by  rubbing  it  through  the 
fingers  for  a minute  or  two,  before  using  it.  It  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  take  the  temperature,  and  it 
gives  the  patient  no  pain  or  inconvenience,  and 
hardly  rouses  him  even  if  asleep. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  temperature  must 
be  taken  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  illness.  In 
what  nurses  call  “chronic  cases,”  twice  a day  (morn- 
ing and  evening)  will  usually  suffice ; but  in  acute 
illness,  such  as  rheumatic  fever,  typhoid  fever,  scar- 
let fever,  or  measles,  it  will  require  taking  at  least 
six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  most 
convenient  times  for  taking  it  are  at  three,  seven, 
and  eleven — night  and  day.  Much  depends  on 
the  thermometric  record,  and  accuracy  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  omission  of  a single  record  may 
render  the  previous  observations  of  little  avail  It 
is  trying  work,  having  to  take  the  temperature  at 
stated  hours  night  and  day  for  weeks  at  a time ; 
but  it  must  be  done ; and  at  critical  periods  the  tem- 
perature may  even  have  to  be  taken  every  hour. 

A printed  chart,  on  which  to  record  the  tempera- 
ture, may  be  obtained  from  the  chemist ; but  it  is  easy 
to  draw  out  one  on  a sheet  of  foolscap  paper.  (See 
Pig.  3.)  Most  of  the  printed  charts  allow  for  only 
two  temperatures  a day — morning  and  evening  ; but 
three  days  can  be  merged  into  one  by  drawing  vertical 
lines  in  red  ink,  so  as  to  admit  of  six  observations  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  being  recorded.  The  tem- 
perature in  many  illnesses  runs  up  to  103°,  or  even 
to  105°  or  106°.  Temperature  charts  may  always  be 
obtained  from  Wodderspoon  and  Co.,  7,  Serle  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Speaking  generally,  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  greater  the  danger;  but  to  this  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. The  temperature  goes  up  more  quickly 
in  children  than  it  does  in  adults.  Exercise, 
excitement,  sleep,  food,  and  similar  causes,  affect 
the  temperature  but  little.  The  feelings  of  the 
patient  are  no  guide,  for  he  may  feel  uncom- 
fortably warm  or  “ feverish,”  as  he  says,  when  his 
temperature  is  normal ; or  he  may  be  shivering  with 
cold  when  the  thermometer  marks  several  degrees  of 
fever.  Our  sensations  are  always  fallacious,  and 
this  fallacy  is  never  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
temperatures. 

The  Pulse.—' The  nurse  may  be  required  to  feel 
the  pulse,  but  the  information  she  can  obtain  thereby 
is  not  of  much  value.  A doctor  feels  the  pulse,  not 
only  to  see  how  frequent  it  is,  but  to  note  its  quality, 
and  to  judge  of  its  regularity,  and  many  other  things! 
It  is  of  no  use  feeling  the  pulse,  or  expecting  to 
16 


derive  much  information  from  it,  unless  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  physiology,  and  a general  idea  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Still,  the  nurse  may 
sometimes  be  required  to  count  the  pulse,  and  there 
is  no  harm  in  permitting  her  to  do  so.  The  pulse 
runs  up  very  quickly  with  a little  excitement,  or 
after  moving  in  bed,  and  its  rate  is  not  such  a good 
indication  of  the  progress  of  the  patient  as  is  the 
temperature.  The  thermometer  gives  an  absolute 
record,  whilst  the  pulse  is  liable  to  so  many  variations 
and  fluctuations  that  it  has  to  be  very  thoroughly 
understood  before  its  indications  can  be  utilised. 

The  Urine. — The  urine  in  many  illnesses  has  to 
be  examined  from  time  to  time,  but  this  the  doctor 
will  do  himself.  The  examination  may  be  made  on 
the  spot,  but  probably  the  doctor  will  prefer  having 
the  specimens  sent  home  to  him.  He  usually  requires 
two  specimens — one  passed  the  first  thing  in  the 


Fig.  4. -Higginson’s  Syringe 


Fig.  5. — Ingram’s  Seamless  Enema. 


morning,  and  the  other  the  last  thing  at  night.  The 
quantity  sent  should  not  be  too  small,  and  each 
bottle  should  contain  from  eight  ounces  to  half  a 
pint.  The  specimens  should  be  labelled  “night” 
and  “morning,”  and  the  name  of  the  patient  and 
the  date  should  be  on  each  bottle.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  obvious,  as,  if  the  doctor  has  many  patients 
whose  urine  requires  examining,  confusion  might 
easily  result.  The  nurse  must  see  that  the  urine  is 
passed  into  a perfectly  clean  and  sweet  utensil,  and 
that,  if  there  is  a deposit,  some  of  it  is  included  in 
the  specimen  sent. 

Enemata.  Enemata  or  injections  have  often  to 
be  giv  en,  and  every  nurse  should  know  how  to  use  an 
enema  apparatus.  Generally  an  enema  is  given  for  the 
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purpose  of  opening  the  bowels,  and  this  method  has 
many  advantages  over  purgatives  given  by  the  mouth. 
The  ordinary  Higginson’s  Syringe  (Fig.  4)  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  as  the  valves  soon  got  out  of  order, 
and  the  india-rubber  is  apt  to  split,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  Ingram’s  Seamless  Enema  (Fig.  5)  is  a 
better  form,  and  will  stand  any  climate ; it  does  not 
crack,  and  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  is  cheap 
enough,  for  it  costs  only  Gs.  Gd.,  in  a box  all  complete. 
The  French  Irrigateur,  which  works  on  the  principle 
of  a moderator  lamp,  is  an  excellent  instrument,  but 
it  is  cumbersome  and  somewhat  expensive.  It  is 
better  to  use  the  long  flexible  tube  than  the 
short  bone  one ; and  it  should  be  warmed  and  well 
greased  before  being  introduced  into  the  bowel. 
The  injection  may  consist  simply  of  water  (either 
cold  or  tepid),  or  of  thin  gruel,  or  of  water  and  olive- 
oil.  Oil  usually  floats  on  water,  but  if  mixed  with 
a little  magnesia  or  other  powder  it  is  distributed 
through  the  water,  and  can  be  injected  without 
difficulty.  Glycerine  is  useful  in  constipation,  and 
is  best  injected  by  means  of  a small  syringe  hold- 
ing about  a tablespoonful.  An  enema  acts  quickly, 
and  the  bed-pan  should  be  kept  in  readiness. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  persistent  vomiting,  patients 
have  to  be  fed  entirely  by  means  of  enemata,  and 
then  the  injection  should  not  exceed  four  ounces. 
When  the  injection  shows  a tendency  to  return,  or 
is  not  well  retained,  the  fundus  should  be  supported 
by  a folded  napkin  pressed  gently  upwards  until 
absorption  has  taken  place.  After  an  enema  has 
been  given,  the  apparatus  should  not  be  folded  up 
and  put  away  in  its  box,  but  should  be  hung  up  by 
a piece  of  string  to  a nail,  so  that  it  may  drain  and 
get  thoroughly  dry,  both  inside  and  out.  If  this 
precaution  is  taken,  a syringe  will  last  for  years. 

Poultices. — Poultices  are  largely  employed  in 
the  sick-room,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  nurse  is  to  make  them  well. 
Poultices  are  made  of  a number  of  substances — 
such  as  bread,  charcoal,  yeast,  hemlock,  and  chlo- 
rinated soda ; but  when  we  speak  of  a poultice 
without  any  particular  description  or  qualification, 
we  usually  mean  a linseed-meal  poultice.  To  make 
a linseed  poultice,  you  want  a pound  or  two  of 
linsecd-meal,  a large  bowl  or  basin,  a jug  of  boiling 
water,  a long  blunt  knife,  like  an  artist’s  palette- 
knife,  and  some  clean  soft  old  rag.  A board  on  which 
to  spread  the  poultice  is  useful,  but  the  table  will  do 
as  well.  In  the  first  place,  the  basin  should  be  scalded 
by  pouring  in  some  boiling  water  and  then  emptying 
it  out  again.  The  water  for  the  poultice  must  be 
poured  in,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
poultice  required.  The  water  should  be  briskly 
Btirred  round  whilst  the  linseed-meal  is  dropped 


in  little  by  little.  The  mass  as  it  thickens  must  be 
stirred  round  and  round,  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  addition  of  the  meal  should  be  continued 
until  the  poultice  attains  the  desired  consistence.  It 
should  then  be  scooped  out  on  to  the  muslin  and 
quickly  spread  flat  with  the  knife,  taking  care  that 
it  is  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  and  that  there 
are  no  lumps.  The  edge  of  the  rag  should  be  first 
doubled  back  on  itself  and  then  over  the  edge  of  the 
poultice.  The  addition  of  olive-oil  or  any  other  sub- 
stance is  quite  unnecessary  and  is  a mistake.  The 
linseed  must  come  actually  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
and  should  be  applied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it — or,  rather,  it  should  be  applied  so  hot  that  the 
patient  feels  that  he  cannot  bear  it,  and  complains 
that  it  is  too  hot.  The  poultice  should  be  covered 
outside  with  oil-silk  to  prevent  it  from  getting  cold. 
The  size  of  the  poultice  varies  much.  If,  for  example, 
it  is  intended  for  a sore  finger  it  will  be  quite  small ; 
whilst  in  cases  of  bronchitis  and  other  chest  affec- 
tions it  will  have  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  go  over 
the  whole  chest.  Very  often  we  use  a “jacket 
poultice,”  which  covers  not  only  the  chest,  but  the 
back  as  well.  The  old-fashioned  “ bread  poultice  ” 
is  now  rarely  used,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  a nasty  production. 

A mustard  poultice — or  “ mustard  plaster,”  as  it  is 
sometimes  called — is  very  often  useful.  It  is  quite 
easily  prepared.  You  take  equal  parts  of  common 
mustard-flour  and  linseed-meal,  then  add  the  lin- 
seed-meal to  the  boiling  water,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  the  linseed  poultice,  and  finish  by  stirring  in  the 
mustard  little  by  little.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  a piece 
of  muslin  between  this  poultice  and  the  skin,  as  it 
prevents  little  particles  from  being  detached  from 
the  poultice  and  adhering  persistently  to  the  skin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a strong  mustard  poultice 
gives  rise  to  a good  deal  of  irritation.  There  is  a 
sensation  of  burning  and  heat,  and  the  skin  becomes 
reddened,  although  the  action  rarely  goes  on  to  the 
formation  of  a blister.  How  long  the  mustard  poultice 
should  be  kept  on,  depends  on  the  severity  of  its 
action,  the  best  plan  being  to  keep  it  on  as  long  as 
you  can  bear  it.  Some  skins  are  more  susceptible 
than  others,  and  redness  and  irritation  may  be  excited 
very  quickly.  As  a mustard  poultice  will  often  leave 
a mark  or  discolouration  which  persists  for  weeks,  or 
even  months,  it  should  not  be  employed  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity  as  an  application  to  the 
chest  or  back  of  ladies  who  wear  low-necked  dresses. 
Rigollot’s  mustard-loaves  are  useful,  and  have  to 
some  extent  superseded  the  old  mustard  poultice.  A 
dozen  or  more  can  be  kept  in  a little  tin  box  ready 
for  use,  and  can  be  cut  to  any  size  or  shape,  and 
applied  at  a moment’s  notice.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
a little  hot  water,  but  cold  water  will  do  in  case  of 
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emergency.  They  have  another  great  advantage 
over  the  poultice,  and  that  is  that  thoy  can  be  shifted 
about  over  different  parts  of  the  chest  or  body.  As 
soon  as  the  leaf  has  done  its  work  in  one  place,  it 
can  be  moved  a few  inches  farther  on,  so  that  a 
larger  sphere  of  action  is  obtained. 

Blisters.— There  is  never  any  difficulty  about 
blisters,  and  they  do  not  reaRy  give  the  slightest 
trouble.  The  best  plan  is  to  wash  the  part  with 
a little  soap  and  water,  and  then  paint  on  the 
blistering  fluid  with  a camel’s-hair  brush.  Some 
people  prefer  the  blistering  plaster,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  removed 
when  its  action  has  gone  far  enough.  Many  pa- 
tients put  oiled  tissue-paper  between  the  skin  and 
the  plaster  to  moderate  its  action,  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary.  All  these  blistering  preparations  are 
made  from  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria  (the  blistering 
fly  or  beetle),  which  is  collected  in  large  quantities 
in  Russia,  Sicily,  and  Hungary.  They  swarm  upon 
the  trees  about  May  or  June,  especially  on  the  ash, 
lilac,  and  privet,  and  are  brushed  off  by  persons  care- 
fully masked,  and  received  into  linen  cloths.  They 
are  killed  by  plunging  them  into  boiling  vinegar, 
after  which  they  are  dried.  The  best  time  to  coUect 
them  is  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  not  very 
wide  awake ; and  sometimes  they  are  stupefied  by 
burning  sulphur  under  the  trees  in  which  they  swarm. 
They  are  exported  on  a large  scale,  and  are  largely 
used  for  making  blistering  preparations.  The  length 
of  time  a blister  should  be  kept  on  depends  on  its 
action;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  anjr 
definite  rule  as  regards  time,  the  best  plan  being  to 
judge  by  the  effect,  and  keep  it  on  till  the  desired 
result  is  obtained.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
blister  presents  no  difficulty.  It  should  be  covered 
with'  a piece  of  soft  lint  or  cotton-wool  and  left  alone. 
It  is  better  not  to  cut  the  blister,  for  the  fluid  will 
be  absorbed  all  in  good  time.  Should  the  blister 
break,  the  best  application  is  lanoline  or  vaseline  on 
a piece  of  lint  cut  to  the  size  of  the  sore  and  retained 
in  position  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  A large 
blister  is  weakening,  and  it  is  often  better  to  apply 
a succession  of  small  blisters  than  one  big  one. 
What  are  called  “ flying  blisters  ” are  useful  in 
coughs  and  colds.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
half-crown,  and  are  applied  only  just  long  enough 
to  redden  the  skin,  when  they  are  moved  on  to  some 
other  part  of  the  chest,  this  being  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Operations. — Although  sickness  of  all  kinds  is 
a source  of  anxiety,  an  illness  which  necessitates 
a surgical  operation  is  still  worse.  As  it  has  to  bo 
done,  and  cannot  be  avoided,  every  effort  should  be 


made  to  bring  it  to  a successful  issue.  The  result 
depends  very  much  on  attention  to  a number  of 
minute  details,  some  of  which  faU  entirely  within 
the  province  of  the  surgeon ; whilst  others  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  nurse  and  friends.  If 
the  choice  of  a sick-room  is  important,  the  selection 
of  a house  for  the  performance  of  a surgical  opera- 
tion is  of  still  greater  moment.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  drains,  for  if  they  are 
defective  convalescence  will  be  prolonged,  and  the 
patient’s  chances  of  recovery  materially  diminished. 
The  house  selected  should  not  be  near  a mews,  for 
the  custom  of  exercising  horses  early  in  the  morning 
and  throughout  the  day  is  fatal  to  sleep,  and  to  that 
repose  both  of  body  and  mind  which  is  so  essential 
for  recovery.  People  often  trust  to  putting  down 
straw  or  tan  to  keep  out  noise  ; but,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  it  is  a very  imperfect  arrangement.  Per- 
mission will  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  vestry  or 
parochial  authorities,  who  will  require  the  applicant 
to  sign  an  undertaking  to  remove  the  straw  or  tan 
at  his  own  expense  when  requested  to  do  so.  The 
first  effect  of  putting  down  straw  in  the  streets  is 
to  attract  from  the  streets  and  slums  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood aU  the  little  boys  and  girls,  who  revel  in 
it,  evidently  thinking  that  it  is  laid  down  for  their 
special  benefit.  In  a day  or  two,  when  the  straw 
has  been  trampled  down  and  sodden  with  wet,  it 
becomes,  especially  in  hot  weather,  very  disagree- 
able, and  evolves  odours  which  are  not  beneficial  to 
the  patient.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  select  a quiet 
house  for  the  operation,  and  to  dispense  with  such 
adventitious  aids. 

A small  operation,  such  as  opening  an  abscess 
or  removing  piles,  would  be  performed  on  the  bed 
or  sofa ; but  for  operations  of  greater  magnitude, 
such  as  the  amputation  of  a limb  or  of  the  breast, 
a good  firm  table  will  be  needed.  The  bed  or 
table  must  be  placed  in  a good  light,  and  a thin 
curtain  before  the  window  will  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  audience  collecting  in  the  street. 
If  there  is  a carpet,  it  will  be  best  to  protect  it  with 
a mackintosh  sheet.  Plenty  of  clean  towels  and  hot 
and  cold  water  wiU  be  needed,  and  really  that  is 
all — except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  have 
a bottle  of  good  brandy  at  hand  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. The  surgeon  will  bring  his  own  sponges, 
and  most  likely  his  own  basins.  A few  vulcanite 
basins  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  may  be  found 
useful,  especially  for  the  subsequent  dressings.  If 
the  operation  is  performed  antiseptically,  as  nearly 
all  operations  are  nowadays,  the  surgeon  will  wash 
his  own  sponges,  and  will  not  permit  any  one  to 
touch  anything  he  intends  to  use.  If  tho  opera- 
tion is  one  of  any  magnitude,  he  will  bring  his  own 
dressers  and  assistants. 
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Anaesthetics. — For  most  operations  an  anaes- 
thetic will  bo  needed.  Anaesthetics  are  of  two 


Fig.  6. — Richabdson’s  Ethee-Speay  Appaeatus. 


kinds,  local  and  general.  A local  anaesthetic  is 
one  which  simply  numbs  the  part  to  be  operated 
on,  and  does  not  induce  sleep  or  insensibility. 
The  part  may  be  frozen  by  applying  ice.  A 
better  plan,  however,  is  to  use  a Richardson’s 
ether-spray  apparatus  (Fig.  6),  by  which  a fine  jet 
of  ether  is  played  on  the  part,  and  as  it  evaporates 
freezes  it.  The  popular  local  anaesthetic  is  cocaine, 
the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  obtained  from  the 
coca-plant.  It  is  well  adapted  for  operations  on  the 
eye,  mouth,  throat,  or  tongue.  It  does  not  answer 
well  when  the  skin  has  to  be  cut,  as  it  is  not  absorbed 
readily,  except  by  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  general  anaesthetics  in  common  use  are  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing-gas.  The 
last-named  is  used  only  for  short  operations,  such  as 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  as  the  insensibility  it  induces 
lasts  only  about  thirty-five  seconds.  Some  years  ago 
chloroform  was  in  this  country  the  favourite  anaes- 
thetic, but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
ether,  which  is  much  safer.  From  experiments  made 
by  physiologists  on  frogs,  it  was  found  that  chloroform 
weakens  the  heart,  whilst  ether  strengthens  it ; and 
a knowledge  of  this  fact  served  to  revolutionise  the 
practice  of  giving  amesthetics.  Deaths  from  chloro- 
form were  of  constant  occurrence ; whilst  ether  in 
the  hands  of  a competent  administrator  is  absolutely 
safo.  Children  always  take  chloroform  well,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  objection  to  giving  it  them.  In 
some  cases,  and  under  some  circumstances,  ether 
cannot  be  administered  ; for  example,  when  the 
operation  takes  place  by  candle-light  or  when  a 
cautery  has  to  be  applied,  as  the  vapour  of  the  other 
would  explode.  Sometimes  when  the  patient  is  suf- 
fering from  bronchitis  the  fumes  of  the  ether  prove 
too  irritating,  and  make  him  cough  so  violently  that 
its  use  has  to  be  abandoned  and  another  amesthetic 


substituted.  Nino  times  out  of  ten,  however,  ether 
is  selected  in  preference  to  ohloroform. 

There  are  some  other  general  anajsthetics  in  use  ; 
for  example,  the  “ A.C.E.  Mixture,”  which  is  a mix- 
ture, or  perhaps  combination,  of  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  other.  It  answers  well,  and  many  anaesthetists 
prefer  it  to  either  ether  or  chloroform.  It  is  very  safe, 
and  the  patient  is  rapidly  “ got  under.”  It  is  given 
by  means  of  a leather  cone  with  a muslin  mask 
(Fig.  7),  which  is  placed  lightly  over  the  face  and 
nose.  For  the  administration  of  most  anaesthetics 
an  apparatus  of  some  kind  will  be  required,  but 
chloroform  can  be  given  frOm  a piece  of  lint  or 
from  a folded  handkerchief  with  perfect  safety. 
Before  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  the 
patient  should  abstain  from  food  for  some  hours. 

The  usual  time  for  performing  operations  in 
London  is  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
patient  has  his  dinner  as  usual  at  seven,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  a heavy  one,  goes  to  bed  mode- 
rately early,  and  is  hardly  awake  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  operation  to  be  performed.  He  has 
had  no  food  of  any  kind  for  many  hours,  and  yet  is 
not  hungry  or  exhausted.-  A stimulant  should  never 
be  given  before  the  operation.  Food  taken  before  an 
anaesthetic  is  given,  will  inevitably  produce  vomit- 
ing— perhaps  after  the  operation  is  over,  but  prob- 
ably during  its  progress.  False  teeth  should  be 
removed,  or  they  may  fall  back  into  the  windpipe 
and  choke  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  ladies,  the 
stays  should  be  removed  or  unfastened,  as  they  inter- 
fere with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  should  not  be  roused, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the 
anaesthetic.  The  longer  he  sleeps  the  better,  and  it 
is  a mistake  to  rouse  him.  The  window  should  be 
opened,  so  as  to  get  the  smell ' of  the  ether  or  chloro- 
form out  of  the 
room.  A little 
beef-tea  or  iced 
milk  and  soda- 
water  may  be 
acceptable  to  the 
patient  when  he 
wakes  up  after 
his  long  nap,  but 
as  a rule  he  will 
not  want  much, 
and  will  be  satis- 
fied with  little. 

In  most  large 
towns  there  are 
specialists  who  do  nothing  but  administer  ana'sthe- 
tics,  and  they  are  constantly  engaged  for  operations. 

Sick-room  and  Invalid  Cookery  will  be  the  subject 
of  a separate  ai-ticlo. 


Fig.  7.—  Rendle’s  Cone  and  Mask. 
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It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  masculine  mind  is 
generally  averse  to  curtains,  unless  it  be  in  very  cold 
windy  -weather,  when  most  gentlemen  are  quite  will- 
ing to  “ draw  curtains  close  ” and  exclude  the  draughts 
that  pour  in  thick  and  fast  from  ill-fitting  and  un- 
shuttered windows  and  doors,  which  afford  ample 
means  of  ventilation  when  it  is  least  needed.  At 
other  times  the  majority  of  mankind  seem  rather 
rabid  about  curtains,  call  them  “ dust-traps,”  and 
wonder  why  women  have  such  a fancy  for  them. 
Doctors,  too,  say  very  unkind  things  about  curtains. 
Dor  all  that,  a room  without  them,  looks  extremely 
bare  and  unfurnished. 

Perhaps  opponents  of  curtains  would  say  less 
against  them  if  there  had  been  no  cornices  ; but  the 
heavy  gilt  moulding  concealing  the  iron  rods,  and 
the  thick  woollen  fringe,  or  shaped  piece  of  material 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  fringe,  too  high  up 
to  be  readily  brushed,  and  too  difficult  in  the  taking 
down  and  replacing  to  be  frequently  shaken,  were  the 
chief  offenders.  Modem  fashion,  however,  has  dis- 
pensed with  all  this,  and  instead  of  the  cornice  the 
curtain-pole  reigns  supreme.  There  always  have 
been  some  who  preferred  brass,  lacquered,  or  ma- 
hogany poles  and  rings : but  these  at  first  were  big 
and  heavy,  whereas  now  they  are  small  and  light, 
and  as  slight  as  is  consistent  with  the  weight  of  the 
curtains  they  have  to  carry. 

Thick  Curtains. — In  the  days  of  our  own  fathers 
and  mothers  the  housewife  was  usually  content  to 
have  woollen  curtains  for  winter  and  white  ones  for 
summer.  If  not  rich,  or  fairly  well-off,  the  former 
were  of  moreen,  a stiffish  kind  of  stuff  that  had  one 
virtue — the  dust  did  not  sink  into  it,  but  readily 
shook  off.  Those  who  could  afford  it  had  damask, 
either  doubled  or  lined  with  a fine  glazed  cambric. 
Though  not  over-thick,  this  hung  very  gracefully, 
and  is  said  to  be  coming  in  again.  Next  came  the 
reign  of  repp — a thick,  good,  useful  material,  but 
one  that  the  dust  penetrated  till  it  seemed  incor- 
porated with  it.  Now,  the  chief  material  is  so-called 
tapestry,  which  usually  requires  lining,  and  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  passed  the  zenith  of  its  popu- 
larity. Plush  is  a lovely  stuff  for  curtains,  but 
every  one’s  purse  does  not  run  to  it ; and  there  are 
artistic -coloured  serges  and  felts,  to  say  nothing 
of  velvets  and  furniture  velveteens,  which  are  most 
effective,  warm,  and  rich  - looking.  Of  Oriental 

stuffs  there  are  many,  and  not  a few  of  them  are 
made  in  the  material  which,  for  want  of  a better 
name,  we  call  tapestry;  Indian  dhurries  and  Como 
rugs  are  also  valuable ; and  so  are  many  kinds 
of  curtains  containing  more  cotton  than  wool,  but 


made  on  the  same  principle  as  Como  rugs,  and  with 
fringes  on  at  least  one  side  and  stripes  at  the  bottom. 

Queen  Anne  Windows. — Thoroughly  modem 
windows,  like  the  few  and  far  between  old  ones 
from  which  the  idea  of  them  was  taken,  have  coloured 
glass  in  the  upper  panes ; and  as  this  must  on  no 
account  be  hidden,  the  curtains  run  on  narrow  rods 
just  below.  As,  however,  long,  flat,  and  narrow 
sash  windows,  and  the  orthodox  bow  of  the  ordinary 
detached  or  semi-detached  house,  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  something  like  fifty  to  one  of  the  Queen  Anne 
windows,  we  must  consider  how  they  'may  most 
sensibly  and  artistically  be  dealt  with. 

Bow- Windows. — The  bow- window  is  not  to  be 
despised  for  practical  purposes.  It  adds  to  the  size 
of  a room,  and  also  to  its  lightness ; and  there  is 
nothing  so  depressing  as  a dark  room,  or,  for  that 
matter,  so  unhealthy  either.  Hence  the  general 
adoption  of  bow- windows  was  a decidedly  good  thing. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Panton,  who  has  already  been  quoted 
in  these  articles,  and  to  whose  writings  are  greatly 
due  the  popularising  of  several  of  the  ideas  advocated 
in  them,  more  especially  the  methods  of  draping 
windows  presently  mentioned,*  says  that  a window 
without  white  curtains  is  like  a woman  who  wears 
her  dress  without  anything  white  at  the  neck  and 
wrists.  This  is  well  worth  laying  to  heart  by  the 
girl  of  the  period  who  eschews  anything  of  the  kind. 
However  this  may  be,  the  best  way  to  arrange  the 
bow — at  all  events,  in  a neighboux-hood  where  every 
one  is  liable  to  be  overlooked — is  to  have  four  or  six 
white  curtains  to  each  window. 

Most  bows  are  made  with  three  sashes — one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  on  each  side — and  six  pairs  of  white 
curtains  need  not  be  so  extravagant  as  they  sound. 
The  most  economically-minded  of  housewives  may 
have  some  lace  or  muslin  curtains  by  her  which  are 
ragged  at  top  or  bottom,  but  have  central  parts  that 
will  cut  out  for  this  purpose  ; but  plain,  book,  mull, 
or  Madras  muslins  are  perfect  for  the  purpose,  cost 
very  little,  and,  if  properly  taken  in  hand,  wash  like 
the  proverbial  pocket-handkerchief.  Measure  the 
exact  length  from  the  top  sash-frame  to  the  bottom 
one,  and  allow  enough  stuff  for  a hem  at  top  and 
bottom,  that  will  take  a brass  rod  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  stair-rod,  or  a tape  or  ribbon ; either 
the  rod  or  the  string  will  require  brass  hooks  to 
rest  on  or  be  fastened  to.  The  rods  are  by  far  the 
neatest,  only  they  have  to  be  cut  to  the  exact  length, 

* The  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  draping  in  the 
present  chapter  are  taken  from  Mrs.  Panton’s  popular  work, 
“ Prom  Kitchen  to  Garret,”  already  mentioned. 
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and  a great  many  women  feel  that  some  kind  of 
string  is  moro  easily  managed  and  moro  within  their 
own  peculiar  domain.  Whether  the  curtain  bo  mull 
or  Madras  muslin,  finish  the  side  of  it  with  a frill  of 
muslin  or  a piece  of  lace ; if  the  latter  is  usod,  an 
imitation  Valenciennes  is  best,  because  it  both  looks 
and  washes  well.  When  the  muslin  curtains  are 
fixed  on  theMrames,  the  sashes  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  quite  independently  of  them ; and  these 
curtains,  being  fixtures,  never  flap  out  on  account  of 
a strong  breeze,  nor  look  in  any  way  untidy.  Also, 
as  there  are  no  purtain-ends  resting  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  window,  the  carpet  or  staining  is  clearly 
visible ; there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  its  not 
being  swept  and  kept 
clean,  and  there  is  no 
attraction  for  either 
cat  or  dog  to  find 
a resting-place  or  a 
cover  for  a bone. 

If  one  curtain  is 
made  to  do  duty  for. 
each  narrow  sash, 
then  the  lace  or  frill 
must  be  brought  at 
the  top  to  just  where 
it  will  touch  the  cur- 
tains of  the  middle 
sash ; but  if  two 
narrow  curtains  are 
used,  the  lace  edges  of 
them  should  meet  in 
the  middle.  Rather  a 
wider  pair  will  be 
wanted  for  the  middle 
sash,  and  must  meet 
in  the  middle  (as  at 
Fig.  1) ; and  when  the  house  has  neither  garden 
nor  area  between  it  and  the  street,  it  is  wise  to  let 
•the  lace  or  frill  just  meet  all  the  way  down  to 
within  half  a yard  of  the  bottom,  and  there  draw 
them  a few  inches  further  apart. 

Outer  Curtains. — Outer  and  thicker  curtains 
for  a bow-window  of  this  kind  (when  thus  treated 
with  white  or  cream  muslin  or  lace)  should  run,  by 
means  of  rings,  on  a thicker  brass  rod  or  pole  placed 
above  or  on  the  top  of  the  window-frame,  in  three 
separate  pieces ; which  look  all  the  better  if  finished 
off  with  a neat  knob  at  either  end,  one  of  the  benefits 
of  which  is  that  it  prevents  tho  rings  from  slipping 
over.  Modem  taste  says  that  these  curtains  should 
not  be  long  enough  to  come  below  the  window-sill  or 
dado-line,  and  of  course  this  is  economical.  But  prac- 
tical experience  of  ill-built  and  draughty  houses  says 
that  in  very  many  cases  at  least  these  curtains  should 


be  long  enough  just  to  touch  the  floor  or  rest  on  il 
about  an  inch,  so  that  when  drawn  right  over,  the 
room  is  all  tho  warmer  and  snugger  for  them. 

Looping  Back. — The  custom  of  tying  curtains 
back  with  cords  or  chains,  giving  them  a sweep  in 
doing  so,  and  allowing  the  lower  end  to  hang  like  a 
short  petticoat,  has  been  almost  entirely  banished. 
It  necessitated  a considerable  and  wasteful  length  of 
curtain,  and  allowed  a resting-place  for  a good  deal 
of  dust,  not  to  mention  most  inviting  places  for 
Mrs.  Moth  to  choose  as  the  cradle  of  the  young 
family  she  will  never  see.  As  drapery,  the  curtains 
when  not  in  use  should  be  diawn  over  and  hung  in 

a straight  line  against 
the  wall;  and  if  tied 
up  at  all  for  tidiness’ 
sake,  it  should  be  by 
means  of  a soft  silk 
tie  or  half-handker- 
chief, which  is  very 
inexpensive. 

Half-Curtains. — 
Still  another  plan  is 
to  have  these  second 
and  thicker  curtains 
divided  into  top  and 
bottom  portions.  This 
entails  a double  set  of 
the  larger  rods,  though 
neither  need  be  very 
thick,  because  neither 
will  have  much  weight 
of  curtain  to  carry. 
The  effect  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  2 ; and  the 
benefit  is  that  the  curtains  can  be  drawn  over  any 
part  of  the  top  sash  as  may  be  required.  This  quite 
obviates  any  necessity  for  roller  or  inside  Venetian 
blinds — tiresome  things  that  cost  money,  easily  get 
out  of  order,  and  cause  no  end  of  trouble  when  there 
is  a change  of  houses. 

Sizes  of  Windows. — Any  one  who  will  take 
.the  trouble  to  measure  the  windows  of  the  ordinary 
suburban  house  will  find  that  every  window  and 
part  of  a window  differs  in  size ; not  moro  perhaps 
than  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  but  just  enough 
to  prevent  a blind  or  any  other  fixture  that  fits 
one  from  fitting  any  other.  This  is  particularly 
observable  in  tho  case  of  brass  bands  and  fittings  for 
short  blinds  in  the  bedrooms  ; and  if  servants  take 
them  all  down  to  be  cleaned,  they  get  hopelessly 
mixed,  and  ovon  the  labour  of  hours  will  hardly 
sort  them  again  correctly.  The  only  remedy  is, 


Fig.  1. — Bow-Window  with  Short  Curtains. 
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lever  to  allow  tho  particular  set  of  bands  that  belong 
to  a room  to  go  out  of  it,  but  to  have  them  cleaned 
in  the  room  and  put  up  again  at  once.  Brass  bands 
are  now  in  many  houses  superseded  by  thin  slats  of 
wood  covered  with  gold  paper,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
covered  with  glass.  These  have  exactly  tho  same 
appearance  as  brass,  and  only  require  wiping  and 
dusting. 

The  causes  of  these  minute  differences  of  size  are 
not  very  far  to  seek.  Window-sashes,  and  doors, 
and  the  frames  for  them,  are  made  by  the  hundred, 
and  even  imported  ; and  work  done  in  that  manner 
is  sure  to  vary  slightly,  and,  at  all  events,  more  so 
than  where  the  woodwork  is  carefully  fitted  by  the 
carpenter  to  the  open- 
ings made  in  the  walls 
by  the  builder. 

Outside  Blinds. 

— Inner  blinds,  when 
we  come  to  consider 
them,  are  really  of 
very  little  use.  It  is 
true  that  if  drawn 
down  when  the  sun 
is  very  hot  they  pre- 
vent its  intense  glare 
from  fading  the  car- 
pets, curtains,  and 
other  furniture ; but 
they  do  very  little 
towards  keeping  the 
room  cool.  It  is  the 
sun  striking  on  the 
glass  that  produces  the  heat  so  unpleasant  in  a 
street  where  there  are  many  houses,  and  consequently 
many  panes  of  glass.  There  are  two  effectual  means 
of  obviating  it — one  being  to  have  outside  shutters, 
blinds,  or  jalousies;  and  the  other  to  hang  grass 
mats  in  front  of  the  window  and  keep  them  damp. 

Muslins. — We  have  often  mentioned  Madras 
muslins,  and  they  aro  quite  prominent  features  of 
house-furnishing  in  the  present  day.  Very  cheap 
ones  are  said  to  have  a bad  habit  of  dropping  into 
holes ; but  all  muslins  do  that,  especially  if  in  very 
sunny  windows;  and,  moreover,  starch  and  iron  have 
a great  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  rottenness  of 
muslins;  but  the  Madras  are  simply  washed  and 
ironed,  and  not  starched  at  all.  An  extremely  good 
and  useful  quality  in  cream  is  to  be  had  almost  every- 
where at  about  Is.  6d.  a yard,  wide  width.  The 
printed  Mysore  muslins  aro  cheap  and  very  pretty;  a 
good  useful  pattern  in  artistic  colourings  may  bo  had 
from  4 id.  a yard  up  to  lOd.  or  Is.  Tho  laundress 
should  never  seo  it,  but  it  should  bo  washed  at  homo 


— in  soft  water  if  possible,  without  any  soda,  but  with 
about  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar  to  every  quart  of 
water,  to  prevent  the  colour  from  washing  out. 
Book  or  Swiss  muslins  cost  from  lOd.  a yard  if 
they  are  to  be  serviceable ; and  “ furniture  ” laces 
are  wonderfully  cheap,  a penny  or  three-halfpenca 
a yard  purchasing  pretty  ones  of  guipure  and  other 
patterns,  as  well  as  the  imitation  Valenciennes  before 
mentioned.  If  there  is  a kitchen  in  the  front  of  the 
house — as  often  happens  in  a town  or  suburb — a very 
nice  and  distinctive  short  blind  for  it,  which  quite 
prevents  boys  and  tramps  from  gazing  in,  may  be 
made  of  Swiss  muslin  rather  full,  and  with  a hem  at 
the  top  rather  more  than  two  inches  deep.  With  a 

second  row  of  running, 
about  half  an  inch 
above  the  bottom  of 
this  hem,  there  is 
room  for  a tape.  The 
heading  can  be  gof- 
fered, and  then  stands 
up  and  looks  nice 
from  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside  of 
the  house. 

Printed  Linens. 

— Some  people  who  do 
not  wish  to  have  blinds 
and  curtains,  and  do 
not  consider  muslin 
thick  enough  of  itself, 
use  printed  linens  or 
cottons  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  to  be  had  in  many  colours  and 
patterns  at  all  the  shops  that  have  any  reputation 
in  connection  with  artistic  things,  and  look  yery  well 
edged  with  frills,  or,  still  better,  with  ball-fringe. 

French  Windows.— The  long  windows  that 
are  virtually  doors,  and  open  out  into  garden  or  con- 
servatory, ought  always  to  have  white  curtains  fixed 
on  the  door  itself,  so  that  when  one  or  both  are  open 
there  is  nothing  to  impair  the  view  from  the  room 
into  garden  or  glass-house.  Then  the  warmer  cur- 
tains must  be  hung  on  the  woodwork  quite  inside,  so 
as  to  draw  nicely  over,  for  French  windows  cannot 
be  cured  of  tho  trick  of  lotting  in  cold  currents 
of  air. 

New  Curtain  Stuffs.— Materials  never  dreamt 
of  by  a past  generation  aro  stamped  jutes,  and  cor- 
duroy serges,  and  some  of  tho  felt  stuffs  known  under 
tho  name  of  “ Manscrgh,”  which  aro  mado  at  Lan- 
caster. ‘ Those  are  very  thick,  and  not  at  all  expen- 
sive. The  artistic  serges  that  aro  so  popular  run 
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from  about  2s.  a yard,  double  width ; figured  damasks, 
coloured  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  in  old- 
golds  and  two  bluos  or  greens,  or  two  terra-cottas, 
range  from  4s.  9d.  a yard,  double  width ; Sicilienne 
damasks  are  about  7s.  9d.  a yard.  Roman  sheetings 
are  fabrics  that  hang  well  and  softly,  and  look  a 
great  deal  better  than  they  really  are. 

Cretonnes. — These  are  of  many  kinds,  from  that 
which  can  best  be  described  as  a good  printed  cotton, 
to  the  twilled  and  slightly-woolly  surfaces  that  really 
seem  to  have  some  warmth  in  them,  and  need  no 
lining ; and  there  are  some  that  resemble  a fine  oat- 
meal-cloth more  closely  than  anything  else.  These 
last  are  mostly  French.  For  lining  them,  very  thin 
sateens  with  inwoven  spots  and  stripes  are  frequently 
sold ; but  they  are  not  made  in  many  colours,  and  the 
sun  fades  and  bleaches  them  in  a very  short  time. 
Almost  every  large  shop  secures  some  special  pattern 
of  cretonne,  for  which  it  becomes  famous ; such  as 
the  “ Marguerite  ” or  “ lime-blossom,”  beginning  at 
about  9d.  a yard,  and  made  in  several  well-wearing 
and  well-washing  colours.  It  is  sometimes  a good 
plan  to  make  them  up  double  for  curtains,  not  only 
because  it  looks  well,  but  because  (especially  in  the 
case  of  a cretonne  that  washes  well)  the  curtains  may 
be  adapted  for  other  purposes,  cut  up  for  smaller 
window's,  and  all  the  thousand-and-one  possibilities 
that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the 
prudent. 

Chintzes. — The  large-patterned  white-grounded 
chintzes,  that  ahyays  seem  to  have  a savour  of  Pope’s 
villa  at  Strawberry  Hill  about  them,  are  coming 
in  again,  and  have  been  ordered  for  some  large 
and  old-fashioned  but  quite  first-class  houses  very 
recently.  Indeed,  there  are  mansions  from  which 
they  have  never  been  banished,  and  for  which  certain 
manufacturers  have  always  kept  one  or  two  time- 
honoured  patterns  in  stock,  or  have,  at  all  events, 
had  everything  in  readiness  for  renewing  it. 

Upholstery. — By  upholstery,  most  people  un- 
derstand the  stuffing  and  covering  of  chairs,  sofas, 
settees,  and  the  like,  to  which  in  our  own  day  must 
be  added  mantel-borders.  Most  of  the  easy-chairs 
and  sofas  of  the  present  time  show  very  little,  if  any, 
woodwork,  and  in  proportion  to  its  absence  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  furniture  can  be  re-covered. 
Saddle-bag  chair  and  sofa  coverings  ’will  come  to 
every  one’s  remembrance  as  instances  of  this ; and 
then  there  are  a great  many  kept  in  stock  at  most 
establishments,  ready  stuffed  and  covered  with  a 
cheap  print  or  cretonne,  which  is  merely  intended 
as  a first  covering,  to  bo  replaced  or  have  added  to  it 
any  pattern  or  material  that  the  purchaser  fancies. 


A groat  deal  of  expensive  upholstery  is  saved  by 
the  use  of  cane  or  wicker  armchairs.  They  can  be 
bought  at  a very  modeiate  price,  cushioned  with 
neat-printed  cretonnes;  but  the  artistically-minded 
usually  prefer  having  them  covered  with  one  that 
suits  their  own  taste,  or  putting  their  own  covers 
over  the  bought  ones.  This  is  a very  good  plan, 
because  the  stuffing  really  is  a crux  to  the  uninitiated. 

Button  W ork. — The  kind  of  upholstery  techni- 
cally called  “ buttoned,”  is  not  only  a little  difficult  of 
attainment  by  amateurs,  but  it  has  only  one  merit, 
and  that  is,  it  keeps  the  stuffing  of  the  chair  or  sofa 
from  shifting  and  getting  uncomfortable.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  cleanliness,  it  is  most  objectionable, 
because  crumbs  and  scraps  of  dirt  collect  round 
every  button — to  say  little  of  the  dust;  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  cleanse  these  small  reservoirs  of 
rubbish.  The  plain  surface  of  a cushioned  chair,  on 
the  other  hand,  presents  no  lurking-places  for  dirt, 
and  allows  itself  to  be  easily  covered.  It  is  very 
much  the  fashion  to  have  cretonne  or  any  other 
covering  fixed  on  with  raw  edges,  covered  with  a 
gimp  put  on  with  tiny  black  tacks  or  brads  with  a 
tack-hammer ; but  a far  better  plan  either  for  new 
or  old  chairs  is  to  make  a movable  cover ; fit  it  as 
carefully  as  possible,  and  finish  off  with  a headed  or 
corded  frill  of  the  same,  according  to  taste  Such 
covers  as  these  should  have  a half-inch  hem,  or, 
better  still,  a false  one,  made  with  tape  laid  under 
all  the  way  round  ; and  the  frill  should  be  set  on  at 
the  top,  not  at  the  edge  of  it.  There  will  thus  be  a 
firm  piece  of  the  cover  to  pin  or  tack  with  a long 
needle  and  thread  to  the  seat  of  the  chair,  -without 
showing  any  stitches  outside. 

But  supposing  that  the  amateur  wishes  to  button 
a cushion,  or  re-button  it,  this  is  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed : — Whatever  may  be  the  main  part  of  the 
stuffing — hair  or  wool,  or  both — lay  a sheet  of  good 
wadding  on  the  top  with  the  woolly  side  upper- 
most. Then  take  the  covering  and  place  it  in 
position,  and  wherever  the  buttons  are  wanted, 
pass  a packing-needle,  threaded  with  about  half 
a yard  of  string,  through  from  the  bottom;  put 
the  string  through  the  button-shank,  pass  it  once 
more  through  the  cushion,  draw  down,  and  tie  as 
tight  as  possible  at  the  back.  The  middle  buttons 
should  be  done  first,  and  then  the  side  ones ; and 
when  all  are  complete,  the  covering  must  be  drawn 
down  into  its  place  and  fastened  with  a few  small 
tacks  at  the  most  important  points : after  which 
the  gimp  must  be  put  on  with  small  black  tacks. 
The  proper  tack-hammer  is  small  and  light,  and, 
if  used  by  any  one  at  all  handy,  never  produces 
uncomfortable  blows  on  the  fingers  or  notches  on 
the  furniture. 
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A sofa  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  cover,  unless 
it  be  one  of  the  largo  wide  comfortable  sofas  of  the 
day  which  cost  eight  guineas  or  so,  and  require 
some  extra  cushions.  These  can  be  covered,  if 
wished,  with  the  same  material  as  the  curtains  are 
made  of  for  the  morning  or  drawing-room,  whether 
it  be  damask,  serge,  or  cretonne ; or  quite  a new  sofa 
looks  well  for  almost  any  room  if  upholstered  in 
a dark  green  velveteen  or  corduroy,  the  first  cost 
of  which  is  something  like  2s.  a yard.  If  an  old 
or  shabby  sofa  of  this  description  has  to  be  re- 
covered with  cretonne  or  any  washable  material, 
it  is  not  at  all  a difficult  task  to  compass,  because 
there  is  no  woodwork  visible ; and  the  sharpest  of 
needles  and  strongest  of  thimbles  are  quite  powerless 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  that. 

Leather. — Most  people  still  adhere  to  dining- 
room furniture  upholstered  in  leather,  and  very 
nice  and  serviceable  it  is  when  good  and  new; 
hut  nothing  wears  so  badly  as  cheap  leather,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  faced  for  sale.  Leather-finished 
American  cloths  are  frequently  used,  and  there  is 
but  little  wear  in  them.  Russia  is  the  prince  of 
leathers,  and  is  very  expensive  indeed;  next  to  it 
comes  Cordovan.  There  are  many  others  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
too  particularly  what  animal  wore  the  skin  during 
its  life ; but  the  best  leather  for  the  upholstery  of 
ordinary  mortals  is  Morocco,  the  name  of  course 
referring  to  the  process  of  curing  and  finishing  and 
the  country  from  whence  it  was  introduced.  Leather 
generally  requires  professional  handiwork,  though 
the  manipulation  of  it  is,  to  some  extent,  a woman’s 
industry;  and  now  and  then  an  upholsteress  may 
be  met  with  who  goes  out  to  work,  and  does  it  in 
a very  satisfactory  manner. 

Black  and  Gold. — However  much  black  may 
be  disliked  in  a sitting-room  for  its  sombreness, 
times  will  come,  especially  in  the  lives  of  pro- 
fessional people  who  have  to  live  in  cities  and  keep 
up  a certain  amount  of  appearance,  when  the 
furniture-coverings  have  lost  their  pristine  bright- 
ness, and  the  expense  of  perpetually  washing  pretty 
cretonnes  is  not  allowable.  An  officer’s  wife  once 
solved  the  difficulty  by  having  the  drawing-room 
sofa,  settee,  and  one  or  two  easy-chairs  covered  with 
a black  cotton-backed  satin,  relieved  by  old-gold- 
coloured  cords  and  buttons.  A black-grounded  car- 
pet in  a conventional  pattern  of  two  or  three  shades 
of  old-gold  would  have  looked  Philistine  with  any 
other  furniture  ; but  being  relieved  by  a few  rush  and 
Cane-bottomed  occasional  chairs,  and  a few  bright 
touches  in  the  way  of  small  table-covers,  oven 
artistic  eyes  were  not  offended,  and  the  furniture 


thus  renovated  tided  the  family  over  some  years  of 
struggle  till  the  children  were  educated  and  launched 
into  the  world. 

Upholstery  for  Bedrooms. — Sleeping  apart- 
ments in  former  days  used  to  require  a good  deal 
of  upholstery,  for  the  top  of  a four-post  bed- 
stead, or  the  tent-like  arrangement  of  an  Arabian, 
had  to  be  skilfully  managed ; and  too  often  re- 
mained for  years  in  statii  quo  because  it  was  be- 
yond domestic  compass.  Still,  there  were  notable 
housewives  who  knew  how  to  manage  it,  and  who 
put  up  their  damask  or  moreen  furniture  as  regu- 
larly as  Michaelmas  Day  came  round,  and  replaced 
it  with  white  dimity  at  Easter  or  May  Day.  Bed- 
steads of  this  kind,  however,  are  things  of  the  past, 
except  in  some  few  old-fashioned  houses  and  among 
equally  old-fashioned  folk,  who  do  not  feel  secure 
from  draught  unless  they  have  curtains  to  draw 
round  at  least  the  head  of  their  beds.  Wherever 
there  is  anything  of  the  kind,  it  ought  to  be  wash- 
able; for,  desirable  as  it  is  to  have  every  part  of 
a house  clean,  it  is  more  so  in  the  bedrooms  than 
anywhere  else. 

Printed  dimity,  though  not  as  popular  as  it  was 
some  few  years  ago,  is  very  pretty  for  bedrooms, 
and  is  especially  suitable  in  the  country ; but  in 
towns,  not  only  does  it  soon  get  dirty,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  properly  washed.  White  dimity 
should  be  edged  with  ball-fringe,  and  is  very  easily 
made  up  at  home,  and  provided  with  the  requisite 
strings  for  tying  on  to  iron  bedsteads.  A very 
bright  pretty  fashion  of  making  it,  is  with  borders 
of  red  Turkey  twill  turned  over  on  the  outside  after 
the  manner  of  a false  hem.  This  adds  the  touch  of 
brightness  that  is  missing  from  curtains  and  hang- 
ings which  are  all  white,  and  the  whole  thing  washes 
together  perfectly. 

Chintz  is  very  suitable  for  bedrooms,  because 
dust  shakes  off,  and  does  not  penetrate  for  a 
long  while;  and  as  it  can  be  calendered,  it  is 
capable  of  being  washed  and  glazed  and  made 
to  look  new  again.  Cretonnes  are  much  used,  and 
made  in  charming  all-over  patterns,  especially  f or  bed- 
rooms, and  are  very  soft  and  pliant.  The  Irish  Kells 
embroideries — “ Flax  on  Flax,”  as  they  are  said  to  be 
— are  peculiarly  suitable  for  bedrooms  ; the  ground- 
work is  hand-made  linen,  and  the  embroidery  is  in 
flax  threads  of  all  colours,  and  nothing  more  suit- 
able for  a bedroom  can  be  devised.  At  present  they 
are  novelties,  and  much  used  in  drawing-rooms, 
especially  by  those  who  wish  to  give  Irish  industries 
a helping  hand ; but  it  will  probably  be  ultimately 
discovered  that  for  sleeping-rooms  they  just  hit  tho 
happy  medium  as  to  weight  and  thickness,  and  they 
will  very  likely  be  quite  universal  in  a short  time. 
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For  modorn  bedrooms,  only  the  window-curtains, 
cushions  for  cane  or  rush  chairs  and  one  or  two  easy 
chairs,  sofa-cover,  bed-valance  (not  invariable),  and 
ottonmn-eovors,  are  generally  wantod ; but  the  eider- 
down quilt  or  “ comfortable  ” should  always  have 
a movable  cover — a kind  of  frilled  bag  to  match, 
with  buttons  and  button-holes,  because  the  ordinary 
covers  of  these  things  are  of  such  crude-printed 
cottons  that  the  harsh  gaudy  colouring  throws  every- 
thing else  out  of  harmony. 

Cretonne  window-curtains  in  bedrooms  should 
always  be  lined,  and,  if  possible,  made  double  of  the 
same  stuff ; for  cretonne,  though  light  enough  for 
summer,  is  also  thick  enough  for  winter  if  thus 
treated.  Chintz  should  be  either  double,  or  lined 
with  white  or  a plain 
colour,  or  a small  close- 
patterned  one  made  on 
purpose. 

Portieres.  — Curtains 
specially  intended  for 
hall-doors  and  archways 
are  best  made  of  double 
serge  or  felt ; and  in  this 
latter  material  many 
handsome  patterns  are 
made.  For  hall-doors 
they  should  be  hung  on 
the  rod  with  a bracket 
that  moves  with  the  door, 
and  saves  drawing  the 
curtains  before  opening 
and  after  shutting  it.  These  are  also  the  best  arrange- 
ments for  inside  bedroom  doors.  Outside  the  doors 
of  sitting-rooms,  two  curtains  should  be  hung  on 
ordinary  brass  poles,  and  tied  back  when  not  in  use. 
They  keep  out  a great  deal  of  draught,  even  without 
being  drawn ; and  the  way  to  make  them  do  this  is 
to  stitch  down  the  outer  selvedge  of  each  curtain, 
about  an  inch  or  less  from  it,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
wall,  a wide  tape  or  piece  of  binding.  When  the  cur- 
tains are  put  up  and  hang  quite  straight,  a few  tin 
tacks  put  through  this  tape  and  fastened  in  the  outer 
ledge  of  the  projecting  door-frame  will  prevent  the 
disagreeable  vacuum  between  the  wall  and  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  wind  will  never  be  able  to  blow  the 
curtains,  so  fastened  down  on  each  side,  very  much  out 
of  place.  They  can  be  tied  back  with  cord,  chain,  or 
anything  else  the  owner  prefers. 

There  are,  however,  some  doors  and  archways  that 
look  best  with  one  curtain;  or,  at  all  events,  one  good 
wide  curtain  may  be  made  to  do  ample  duty ; and  if 
the  last  ring  is  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  polo,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  drawing  them  except  on  the  side 
considered  desirable.  Two  very  nice  ways  of  draping 


these  are  shown  in  Figs.  3 and  4.  In  each  case  the 
arrangement  of  cords  is  simple,  and  the  curtain  can 
easily  be  released  and  made  to  cover  the  space  of 
arch  or  doorway. 

Blinds. — The  crusade  that  many  modems  are 
waging  against  window-blinds,  for  reasons  we  have 
already  enumerated,  is  very  far  from  having  reached 
the  stage  of  conquest.  The  last  tenants  of  a house, 
or  the  landlord  who  thinks  the  addition  of  Venetian 
blinds  is  the  crowning  attraction  that  makes  his  villas 
irresistible,  still  says  that  they  are  “things  every- 
body must  have.”  Venetians  are  usually  painted  blue, 
buff,  a tawny-yellow,  or  green;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  tempering  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  green  is  the 

best.  Outside  Venetians 
are  rarely  seen  now  ; they 
are  very  simple,  and 
seldom  get  out  of  order, 
and  in  certain  sunny 
situations,  or  where  win- 
dows are  exposed  in 
summer  to  the  full 
glare  of  both  sea  and 
sky,  they  are  valuable; 
and  when  the  sun  has 
gone  off  they  are  easily 
put  back.  Inside 
Venetians  are  very  annoy- 
ing to  people  who  like 
a high  light,  because, 
however  much  they  may 
be  drawn  up,  they  re 
main  a thick,  heavy,  depressing  mass  of  shadow 
just  at  the  top  of  the  window.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  these  blinds  has  been  improved  wonderfully 
of  late.  Instead  of  a set  of  cords  to  draw  them  up 
by,  regulated  as  to  stopping-places  by  a series  of 
knots  or  loops,  and  another  to  turn  the  slats  up- 
wards or  downwards,  we  now  have  a stout  cord  con- 
nected with  a spring,  which  only  needs  drawing  up 
and  then  pulling  out  straight  to  stop  at  any  given 
point. 

Roller-Blinds. — These  are  of  two  kinds — those 
that  draw  up  by  a cord  over  a pulley  at  the  end  of 
the  roller,  from  off  which  it  has  an  unpleasant  ten- 
dency to  slip ; and  springs,  on  the  same  principle  as 
mentioned  above  with  regard  to  modern  Venetians. 
Spring-blinds,  though  very  nice  when  they  work 
well,  are  subject,  as  an  old  housekeeper  once  said,  to 
“tempers.”  Little  hitches  are  very  apt  to  occur;  a 
blind  obstinately  sticks  in  the  middle,  or  refuses  to 
go  up  or  come  down  except  by  jerks,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all.  No  doubt  this  is  due,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  improper  handling  at  the  hands  of 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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servants ; but  it  is  the  drawback  attendant  on 
spring-blinds. 

White  roller-blinds  are  now  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  almost  everywhere,  although  we  often  see 
yellow  ones  and  green  ones  for  tho  exclusion  of  light, 
while  rod  are  not  very  uncommon.  The  best  material 
is  a kind  of  striped  sail-cloth — tick  or  “ tammy,”  as 
it  is  technically  called ; it  diffuses  the  light,  and  is 
neither  too  opaque  nor  too  transparent. 

Quite  an  innovation  in  blinds  is  that  of  the  fes- 
tooned ones,  of  which  some  furnishing  houses  have 
made  quite  a leading  feature  during  the  last  few 
years.  They  look  very  pretty  when  first  put  up, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  clean  and  in  good  order ; but 
when  dirty,  as  they  speedily  become,  the  upholsterer 
must  cleanse  and  renew  them,  for  they  are  quite 
beyond  domestic  manipulation. 

Even  those  who  like  blinds  of  a light  colour,  or  no 
blinds  at  all,  are  often  glad  to  have  widths  of  dark 
green  holland,  with  a small  ring  at  each  end,  to  hang 
up  on  hooks  on  either  side  of  the  top  of  the  window- 
frame  in  summer.  They  are  put  up  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  taken  down  in  the  morning ; and,  for 
shutterless  windows,  are  extremely  convenient. 

G-round  or  Cathedral  Glass.— For  situations 


whoro  it  is  desirable  to  admit  light,  and  yet  to  shut 
out  an  unpleasant  prospect — such  as  the  backs  of 
other  people’s  houses — it  is  vory  desirable  to  have 
fluted,  ground,  or  tinted  glass.  Ground-glass  with 
a clear  pattern  in  it  is  often  used ; it  is  made  in  large 
sheets,  and  is  very  inexpensive.  If  fixed  to  tho  lower 
part  of  a window,  over  the  ordinary  panes,  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  warmth  of  the  room.  This  kind  of 
glass  is  not  very  brittle,  and  will  stand  a tolerable 
amount  of  knocking  about. 

Cathedral  glass  answers  this  purpose  very  nicely, 
and  the  best  way  of  combining  tints  is  to  use  those 
which  are  the  component  parts  of  white  light.  It  is 
usual  to  cut  them  into  pieces  three  inches  square, 
mounted  in  lead;  and  when  the  window  itself  has 
large  panes,  they  can  be  filled  with  compound  panes 
made  up  of  these  small  pieces,  with  a little  colour 
introduced  in  the  borders,  and  fastened  to  the  sash- 
bars  by  screws,  so  that  the  whole  arrangement  may 
easily  be  taken  down  and  cleaned,  while  the  window 
behind  can  also  be  cleaned.  Windows  fitted  in  this 
way  need  neither  blinds  nor  curtains,  nor  do  they 
admit  any  glare.  They  are  not  upholstery,  but  belong- 
to  the  glazier’s  art,  yet  every  upholsterer  is  sure  to 
keep  them  or  specimens  of  them  in  stock,  and  to 
undertake  fixing  them. 
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Having  done  what  we  could  to  choose  our  clothing 
wisely,  we  next  have  to  see  that  the  materials  are 
well  made  up. 

With  regard  to  under-clothing,  it  may  be  safely 
laid  down  as  a rule  that  home-made  under-linen  will 
last  twice  as  long  as  linen  bought  ready-made. 
Unless  circumstances  have  been  very  exceptional, 
ready-made  linen  is  too  often  flimsily  made ; the 
tumings-down  are  not  sufficiently  deep ; or,  if  a 
machine  is  used,  the  ends  have  not  been  fastened  off 
properly,  and  consequently  the  garment  soon  comes 
to  pieces. 

When  making  clothing  of  any  sort,  and  in  order 
to  save  time,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
a machine  if  this  be  reasonably  used ; although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a mere  matter  of  preference 
hand-made  linen  is  more  valuable  than  machine- 
made  linen.  Still,  “ time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is 
made  of,”  and  we  are  all  justified  in  saving  time 
when  we  can.  Wo  make  no  saving,  however,  when 
we  abuse  the  machine  by  not  giving  time  and  caro  to 
the  manufacture  of  our  garments.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  no  one  can  use  a sewing-machine  properly  who 
cannot  sew  well  without  it ; and  no  one  can  produce 


beautiful  work  with  a machine  who  will  not  prepare 
the  work  carefully,  and  fix  it  and  tack  it  neatly, 
before  attempting  to  put  in  a stitch. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  in  these  days  a great 
many  women,  even  amongst  those  who  marry  and 
have  families,  who  never  think  of  making  the  under- 
clothing they  require.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
trouble  of  sewing  the  garments,  they  are  convinced 
that  the  cutting-out  thereof  offers  insuperable  diffi- 
culties ; and  so  they  buy  cheap  goods  ready-made, 
which  have  a really  remarkable  faculty  for  wearing 
out.  These  people  little  know  the  extravagance  of 
the  method  pursued.  If  they  would  courageously 
make  the  - offort  and  do  their  best  to  make  the 
clothing  at  home,  they  would  find  the  work  was  not 
nearly  as  difficult  as  they  had  fancied,  and  that  the 
garments  produced  were  very  much  more  satisfactory. 

Patterns. — Tho  first  thing  that  we  require  in 
making  under- clothing  is  to  procure  a good  well- 
fitting pattern,  and  it  is  much  to  bo  preferred 
that  this  should  bo  made  of  paper  rather  than  of 
an  old  garment.  A great  many  of  the  failures  that 
have  lod  house-mothers  to  fear  making  garments 
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at  home,  would  never  have  occurred  if  the 
workers  had  only  heen  on  thoir  guard  against  try- 
ing to  cut  out  from  made-up  garments.  If  a flat 
paper  pattern  is  not  at  hand,  it  is  much  better 
to  rip  up  the  seams  of  the  made-up  garment  and 
to  take  a paper  pattern  from  it,  than  to  cut  out 
from  the  garment  itself.  In  these  days,  however, 
it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  get  good  patterns.  In 
every  large  town  there  are  shops  where  the  sale  of 
patterns  of  all  sizes,  and  to  suit  persons  of  all  ages, 
is  a chief  part  of  the  business  done  ; and  one  of  the 
advantages  of  using  these  patterns  is  that  instruc- 
tions are  given  with  them  as  to  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial and  trimming  which  will  he  needed. 

Cutting  Out. — In  cutting  out,  there  should 
be  plenty  of  room  allowed  for  the  turnings- in.  If 
the  garment  to  be  made  is  intended  for  a child, 
room  should  he  allowed  for  growth.  The  paper 
pattern  should  be  laid  quite  flat  on  the  material, 
and  pinned  or  tacked  securely.  The  edges  also 
must  come  within  the  space  quite  easily ; for 
if  the  material  has  to  be  dragged  or  pulled  in 
any  way,  the  garment  will  be  sure  not  to  fit.  For 
safety’s  sake,  the  parts  should  be  tacked  together 
before  they  are  sewn ; and  this  process  is  especially 
necessary  when  the  garment  is  to  be  machine-made. 
Many  workers,  in  order  to  save  time,  try  to  dispense 
with  this  preliminary  tacking,  but  they  make  a 
mistake.  When  the  edges  are  tacked  and  kept  in 
position  by  the  thread,  it  is  easy  to  guide  the  needle 
straight ; and  the  people  who  succeed  best  in  turning 
out  good  machine-work,  are  the  people  who  bestow 
the  greatest  pains  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

All  bands,  collars,  yokes,  linings  of  sleeves  and 
hems,  and  similar  portions  of  a garment,  should  he 
cut  down  the  selvage  way  of  the  material.  (The 
selvage  way  is  the  length  way.)  If  collars  and  bands 
were  not  made  the  selvage  way  of  the  material, 
they  would  very  quickly  split.  Gussets,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  cut  on  the  cross ; and  to  get  a cross- 
piece we  double  the  selvage  over  until  it  is  on  the 
same  line  with  the  opposite  selvage,  and  then  cut 
across  the  corner  of  the  material.  The  advantage  of 
putting  gussets  on  the  cross  is  that  cross-pieces 
“ give  ” where  straight  pieces  would  tear. 

Sleeves  of  all  kinds  wear  best  when  they  are  cut 
on  the  half-cross — that  is,  when  the  selvage  edge  is 
turned  only  a little  way  over.  Shirt-sleeves,  both 
of  calico  and  flannel,  are  almost  always  made  on  the 
half-cross ; and  it  has  been  found  that  they  wear 
better  when  cut  thus,  because  there  is  less  friction 
than  when  they  are  cut  straight.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  cut  out  linon  properly  who  has  not 
a clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  “ selvage,” 
“across  the  material,”  and  the  “ cross.”  Night  and 


day  shirts  properly  made  of  calico  will  usually  wear 
out  two  sets  of  cuffs  and  collars. 

In  cutting  out  fabrics  in  which  there  is  a right 
side  and  a wrong  one,  such  as  flannel  or  cloth,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  right  side,  or  the  side  on 
which  the  nap  is  the  thickest,  uppermost.  Where  ri 
this  is  not  done,  a garment  soon  looks  shabby. 

Sewing.  - — One  chief  reason  why  home  - made  ; 
garments  wear  well  is  that  they  are  strongly  sewn. 
Where  garments  are  made  to  sell,  workers  are  too  » 
often  tempted  to  give  an  appearance  of  neatness  by 
taking  stitches  which  merely  catch  one  or  two 
threads,  but  do  not  go  quite  through  the  material. 
Stitches  of  this  kind  give  way  in  the  wash.  In 
strong  sewing,  the  stitches  go  -well  through  every- 
thing ; the  edges  of  the  hems  and  fells  are  turned  I 
well  under,  so  that  no  frayed  edges  are  exposed  after 
the  article  has  been  worn  for  awhile. 

Scalding. — Many  people  sew  flimsily  because 
they  do  not  scald  their  calico  before  sewing,  con- 
sequently the  needle  does  not  pass  through  the  ma- 
terial. Calico  and  linen,  especially  material  that  is 
stiff,  should  always  be  scalded  before  it  is  worked ; 
or,  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  this  to  be  done,  a little 
soap  should  be  rubbed  over  the  part  which  the  needle  • 
is  to  penetrate.  This  will  make  it  slip  in  without 
being  pushed.  The  scalding  or  soaping  of  linen  is 
especially  necessary  when  a machine  is  used. 

Woollen  Garments. — When  under-clothing  is 
made  of  wool,  as  is  very  usual  nowadays,  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  very  much  is  gained  by  making 
it  at  home.  Merino  goods  are  to  he  bought  ready- 
made, so  excellent  in  shape  and  quality,  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  improved  upon  by  the  most  com- 
petent domestic  worker.  Besides,  when  flannel  is 
worn,  so  few  garments  are  necessary  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  spend  a little  more  money  upon  the 
separate  articles.  As  already  stated,  three  woollen 
garments  underneath  the  outer  dress  will  be  abun- 
dant for  every  needful  purpose,  especially  if  they 
are  made  of  material  thick  and  warm  for  winter, 
thin  and  light  for  summer.  When  additional 
warmth  is  needed,  it  is  much  better  to  secure  it  by 
using  better  material,  than  by  increasing  the  number 
of  garments. 

When  flannel  goods  are  made  at  home,  the  one 
point  to  be  careful  about  is  either  to  make  them 
abundantly  large,  or  to  shrink  the  flannel  before 
cutting  out  and  making  up  the  clothes ; otherwise 
they  will  shrink  in  the  wash  and  become  too  short 
and  too  straight.  The  way  to  shrink  flannel  is  to 
lay  it  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  then  dry  it 
slowly.  Even  flannel  of  good  quality,  when  shrunk 
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thus,  will  measure  loss  by  half  a yard  in  six  or  eight 
yards  after  shrinkage ; and  this  is  quito  enough  to 
make  the  difference  between  a garment  that  tits  well 
and  one  that  is  too  small.  In  making  up  flannel 
garments,  the  seams  should  be  run  and  neatly 
herring-boned. 

Pretty  edgings,  embroidery,  crochet,  knitting, 
tatting,  and  braid  work  can  be  mado  by  clever 
fingers  for  trimming  under-clothing  ; and  it  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  home-made  edgings  are 
much  more  durable  than  bought  edgings.  When, 
however,  there  is  no  time  for  work  of  the  sort,  very 
effective  and  very  lasting  edgings  can  be  bought. 
Amongst  these,  Cash’s  frillings  or  embroidery  are 
perhaps  the  best.  Of  late  years  real  torchon  lace 
has  been  much  used  for  under-garments,  and,  if 
carefully  washed,  it  wears  quite  as  long  as  calico. 
Flannel  goods  are  usually  trimmed  by  having  the 
edges  button-hole-stitched  in  scallops  or  Vandykes, 
with  silk  twist  or  with  Berlin  wool.  A trimming  of 
this  sort  is  better  than  binding  for  the  edge  of  flan- 
nel, because  binding  is  apt  to  pucker  in  the  wash. 

Fancy  Stitches. — Skilful  workers  like  to  orna- 
ment their  under-clothing  with  fancy  stitches,  and 
these  stitches  are  usually  placed  on  bands  or  hems 
which  are  already  adorned  with  trimming,  to  which 
they  give  a very  pretty  finish.  The  following  are 
the  stitches  most  approved : — 

The  Dots. — Fill  a needle  with  rather  coarse  em- 
broidery cotton ; commence  with  a stitch  just  as  if 
you  were  about  to  stitch  a waistband.  After  in- 
serting the  needle  in  the  stuff  thus,  do  not  draw  it 
through,  but  leave  it.  Twist  the  cotton  round  it 
close  up  to  where  it  comes  out  of  the  stuff,  then 
twist  it  a second  time  in  the  same  way.  Draw  the 
needle  through;  if  the  embroidery  cotton  be  not 
close  up  to  the  stuff,  pull  the  thread  and  set  it  with 
the  fingers.  Take  a second  stitch  through  the  same 
holes,  and  the  dot  is  formed.  When  dots  of  gradu- 
ated sizes  are  desired,  take  a small  stitch,  and  twist 
the  cotton  once  for  the  first  size  ; a larger  stitch,  and 
twist  the  cotton  twice  for  the  second ; a still  larger, 
and  twist  it  thrice  for  a larger  dot.  Two  stitches 
taken  in  the  same  place  raise  the  work  still  more. 
The  dot  is  generally  used  for  infants’  clothing. 

Chain  Stitch. — These  stitches  are  formed  by  leaving 
the  loop  of  the  first  thread  above  the  work,  and 


entering  the  needle  of  the  second  stitch  through  it, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


Coral  Stitch. — This  stitch  is  much  used  on  the 
joins  of  embroidory  insertions.  It  should  be  worked 
downwards,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  keeping 


Fig.  2. 


down  the  thread,  while  the  needle  is  inserted  slant- 
wise above  the  thread,  and  so  drawn  through — 
taking  the  stitches  alternately  on  the  right  and  left. 
(Fig.  2.) 

Variegated  Chain  Stitch. — After  making  a chain 
stitch,  insert  the  needle  in  an  oblique  and  upward 


Fig.  3. 


direction — first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left — 
and  in  both  cases  bring  to  the  chain  again.  Make 
a second  chain  stitch,  and  repeat.  (Fig.  3.) 

Star  Stitch  is  formed  of  a combination  of  chain 
stitch  and  coral  stitch.  With  the  chain  stitch  form 
stars,  by  making  four  chain  stitches  meet  in  the 


Fig.  4. 


centre.  Place  these  stars  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  unite  them  with  a band  of  coral  stitch. 
(Fig.  4.) 

All  stitches  of  this  sort  must  be  worked  very 
regularly  and  evenly,  or  they  will  be  anything  but 
ornamental. 

When  making  under-clothing,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  best  materials  should  be  employed.  They 
wear  the  longest,  and  are  therefore  the  cheapest  in 
the  end;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  the 
time  and  trouble  required  for  the  production  of 
garments  which  are  not  likely  to  be  durable.  It  is 
bad  economy  to  use  poor  needles  and  inferior  cotton 
for  making  under-clothing,  because  inferior  needles 
break  when  in  use,  and  inferior  cotton  splits  in  the 
wash.  The  employment  of  good  scissors  also,  and  a 
well-fitting  thimble,  makes  needlework  a much  more 
enjoyable  business  than  it  could  possibly  be  when 
these  articles  are  second-rato.  The  possession  of 
a work-basket  to  keep  together  all  the  materials 
required  is  of  the  highest  importance.  By  using- 
good  materials,  and  by  bestowing  pains  and  skill 
upon  its  manufacture,  under-clothing  may  be  mado 
at  home  at  half  the  cost,  and  far  moro  durable  and 
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dainty  than  garments  of  the  sort  bought  ready-made 
could  possibly  be. 

Under- Vests  are  garments  usually  worn  next 
to  tho  skin.  They  are  made  of  wool,  and  arp  used 
both  in  the  “ rational,”  and  what  may  be  called  the 
“ old-fashioned,”  or  ordinary,  style  of  clothing ; al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  the  combination  garment 
is  a combination  of  tho  under-vest  and  drawers. 

Nevertheless,  even  when  a 
combination  is  -worn,  a vest 
underneath  it  is  a great  addi- 
tion to  comfort  in  cold  weather, 
and  therefore  under-vests  de- 
serve to  be  classed  amongst 
“ rational  ” garments.  Under- 
vests should  be  made  to  fit 
the  figure,  and  can  have  either 
short  sleeves  or  long  sleeves, 
as  preferred.  When  simply 
made,  the  material  should  be 
set  moderately  close  to  the 
figure  with  pins,  and  cut  to 
the  shape.  The  garment 
should  come  close  to  the  neck 
at  the  top,  and  should  be  made 
to  open  half-way  down  the 
front.  The  neck  should  be 
hollowed  sufficiently  to  make  it  fit  comfortably. 
By  halving  the  flannel  as  in  Fig.  5,  a better  shape 
will  be  obtained,  as  in , Fig.  6,  about  the  lower  part. 
In  making  the  jacket,  first  run,  then  herring-bone 
the  side  seams.  On  the  left  of  the  front  lay  a piece 
of  material  cut  selvage  way  to  make  a false  hem ; 


lay  it  over,  and  hem  it  down  on  the  left  side,  and 
sew  the  buttons  on  this.  For  the  right  side  cut 


a piece  an  inch  wide  for  the  button-holes.  Turn 
down  and  herring-bone  the  hem  at  tho  neck  and 
the  lower  hem : and,  if  approved,  put  a little  thread 
lace  in  the  neck  to  make  an  edging.  If  the  gar- 
ment is  intended  for  a woman,  insert  bosom-pieces 
by  cutting  straight  slits  down  the  front  and  setting 
inside  a circular  pieco  of  material  (Fig.  7).  Apart 


Fig.  7. 


from  this  detail,  a man’s,  a woman’s,  and  a child’s 
under-vest  can  be  made  of  the  same  shape,  and  need 
vary  only  in  size. 

Flannel  Vest. — Fig.  8 will  be  found  a very 
good  pattern  for  a flannel  vest  for  a boy  eight  years 
old.  Children  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  we 
give  our  measures  for  a boy  of  average  growth  of 
the  specified  age.  If  the  garment  needed  to  be  of 
a larger  size,  the  measurements  would  have  to  be 
increased,  but  the  same  pattern  could  be  followed. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  pattern  should  first  be 
taken  in  any  available  material,  and  tried  on.  Child- 
ren’s clothes  should  always  be  loose  and  easy ; and 


when  new,  rather  too  large,  as  they  grow  quickly. 
Flannel  must  either  be  shrunk  before  it  is  cut  out 
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(shrunk  flannel  is  now  sold  in  the  shops),  or  the 
garment  made  very  much  larger  than  is  required, 
as  it  will  always  shrink  gradually,  even  with  very 
careful  washing  and  quick  drying.  A flannel  vest 
may  be  made  with  shoulder-pieces,  or  simply  doubled 
at  the  neck.  It  should  be  about  twenty-seven  inches 
long,  and  twenty-five  inches  wide.  There  is  no 
shape  in  it:  merely  round-out  the  arm-holes  and 
the  neck,  which  may  be  fourteen  inches  round. 
Cut  the  neck  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half,  lower 
in  front  than  behind.  The  sleeves  are  straight 
pieces,  rounded  at  the  side  where  they  are  to  be 
put  into  the  vest,  and  joined  with  a gusset,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  It  is  best  to  herring- 
bone the  side  seams  and  all  parts  of  the  sleeves. 
The  side  seams  are  left  open  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  hem,  which,  with  the  open  sides,  should 
be  herring-boned.  Put  a strong  loop  of  cotton  of 
three  or  four  strands,  and  button-hole  it  over,  at 
the  corner  of  the  opening,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
torn.  Cut  open  the  front  ten  inches  down;  bind  the 
under-edge  with  muslin ; put  a false  hem,  about  an 
inch  wide,  of  white  cambric  muslin  to  the  upper 
edge ; bind  the  neck  round  also  with  a half -inch 
band  of  muslin.  Buttons,  and  button-holes  neatly 
made,  finish  the  vest. 

With  regard  to  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of 
wearing  long  sleeves  to  under-garments,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  long  sleeves  are  a great 
protection  to  people  who  are  liable  to  take  cold. 
The  upper  part  of  the  arm  is  a very  sensitive 
portion  of  the  body,  and  it  ought  to  be  always 
covered.  At  the  same  time,  where  ladies  are  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  evening  dress,  and  so  are 
likely  to  dispense  with  sleeves  altogether  from  time 
to  time,  long  sleeves  are  harmful,  because  their 
absence  is  so  much  felt.  It  is  much  better  not  to 
wear  long  sleeves  at  all,  than  to  wear  them  some- 
times, and  sometimes  to  throw  them  aside.  Sud- 
den and  violent  changes  of  this  kind  are  always 
dangerous. 

Combination  Garments  are  now  so  well 
known  that  they  scarcely  need  to  be  described. 
They  are  made  both  in  calico  and  in  flannel,  and 
people  who  have  become  accustomed  to  wearing 
them,  speak  in  high  praise  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  very  often  when 
people  first  wear  them,  they  do  not  like  them  at 
all.  They  are  made  both  high  and  low  in  the  neck, 
both  tight  and  loose  to  the  figure.  Patterns  for 
making  them  of  the  required  size  can  be  bought  at 
every  pattern-shop.  For  a full-sized  person,  about 
three  and  a quarter  yards  of  long-cloth  would  be 
needed  for  one  garment.  The  front  is  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes,  like  an  under- vest ; the 


neck  is  made  to  fit  comfortably  in  the  same  way. 
The  back-piece  is  sometimes  gathered  into  a narrow 
band  and  fastened  by  means  of  two  buttons  to  the 
waist,  and  sometimes  tho  opening  is  simply  hemmed 
all  round. 

Where  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  a pattern 
for  a woman’s  or  girl’s  combination  which  is  to 
be  made  at  home,  the  accompanying  diagram  may 
furnish  an  idea  which  will  be  of  use.  Combina- 
tions made  from  this  pattern  are  most  comfortable, 
and  have  been  highly  admired,  especially  wher 
made  of  fine  soft  flannel.  The  garment  is  cut  ir 
six  parts — two  sleeves ; two  backs ; and  two  large 
pieces.  Fig.  9 is  one  of  the  back-pieces.  If  the 
material  is  doubled,  the  pattern-back  laid  upon 


it,  then  cut  according  to  shape,  the  corresponding 
shapes  will  be  obtained.  The  two  backs  must 
be  joined  together  from  a to  b.  They  must  be 
hollowed  out  a little  to  fit  the  shape.  Fig.  10  is 
one-half  of  the  sleeve.  Fig.  11  is  tho  chief  part  of 
the  combination.  As  given  here,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  double ; the  thick  lines  represent  the  upper 
part  of  the  garment,  the  dotted  linos  the  under  part. 
When  cut  out,  the  back  at  F c is  fastened  into  the 
side  o e ; and  the  fulness  d x is  gathered  in  to  the 
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back  at  b c.  In  this  way  the  back  is  made  straight 
and  shapely,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  at  j is 
made  full  and  wide.  The  legs  are  joined  from  the 
ends  as  far  as  k ; and  the  loose  portion  is  hemmed 
all  round.  The  sleeve  is  set  into  the  part  cut  out 
for  it.  The  legs  may  either  be  left  loose,  or  set  into 
a band  knickerbocker  fashion.  Tho  two  shoulder- 
pieces  are  joined  together ; the  neck  is  set  into  a 
band,  and  left  open  at  the  front  in  the  usual  way.  A 
combination  garment  thus  made  is  very  comfortable ; 
and  if  it  is  made  with  white  silk,  and  the  edges 
scalloped  in  button-hole  stitch,  it  will  be  very 
pretty. 

Knitted  combinations  are  exceedingly  warm  and 
comfortable  for  children.  They  fit  to  the  figure,  are 
very  easily  washed,  and  are  most  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  For  boys,  especially,  they  ought  either 
to  be  knitted  in  wool  or  made  of  flannel,  because 
boys  wear  fewer  garments  than  girls.  The  follow- 
ing is  intended  for  a little  child  of  about  six  or 
eight : — • 

Combination  in  Knitting. — Use  Peacock  fingering 
and  No.  10  steel  needles. 

Cast  on  60  on  3 needles. 

Knit  20  rounds,  2 purl  and  2 plain. 

Knit  40  rounds  plain  knitting,  increasing  2 stitches 
at  beginning  and  end  of  every  5th  round. 

Knit  40  rows,  increasing  one  stitch  at  beginning 
or  end  of  row,  to  make  right  or  left  leg. 

Knit  30  rows  plain,  not  increasing.  The  needles 
ought  now  to  contain  96  stitches. 

Divide  these  stitches  and  put  them  on  2 needles, 
50  on  the  front  and  46  on  the  back. 

Decrease  back  needle  down  to  30  in  10  rows. 

Finish  the  last  row,  make  the  other  leg,  and  join 
it  on. 

Body. — Work  all  round,  2 purl,  2 plain,  42  rounds 
up  to  the  point  for  the  gusset  of  the  sleeve. 

Then  knit  40  rows  on  each  side. 

Knit  10  rows  for  the  shoulder-strap. 

Band  round  neck. — Knit  1 plain  round. 

Knit  1 purl  round. 

Knit  1 plain  round. 

Put  wool  twice  round  needle  and  knit  2 together. 

Repeat  the  beginning  of  band. 

Cast  off.  A little  double  crochet-trimming  can  be 
put  on  the  band  as  a finish. 

Sleeve.—  Cast  on  40  stitches. 

Knit  2 purl  and  2 plain  for  20  rounds. 

Knit  64  plain  rounds. 

Increase  8 on  either  side  of  the  seam,  knitting  a 
plain  round  in  between. 

Decrease  every  row. 

Knitted  Combination  for  a Child  about  Two  Tears 
of  Age  (Fig.  12). — Use  natural  vest-wool,  and  steel 


knitting  - needles  such  as  would  be  used  for 
stockings. 

Cast  on  50  stitches  on  three  needles— 150  stitches 
in  all. 

Knit  20  rounds,  2 purl,  2 plain,  with  fine  needles. 
Place  the  stitches  on  needles  two  sizes  larger.  Make 
a seam-stitch  in  tho  middle  of  one  of  the  needles,  and 


increase  on  each  side  the  seam- stitch  (with  1 plain 
stitch  between  the  increase  and  the  seam-stitch) 
every  third  row.  The  seam-stitch  is  to  mark  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg.  When  24  inches  are  knitted, 
stop  the  increases. 

Put  the  stitches  on  two  needles  and  knit  straight 
backwards  and  forwards  (1  row  purl,  1 row  plain) 
for  a depth  of  5 inches,  or  a little  more  if  the 
child  is  tall.  During  the  last  inch  and  a half  de- 
crease four  times,  with  6 rows  between  the  de- 
creases, and  at  one  side  of  the  needle  only. 

Knit  the  other  leg  in  the  same  way.  Before 
making  the  decreases  in  the  second  leg,  place  the 
two  legs  together  (left  and  right),  and  decrease  only 
at  the  side,  which  will  be  to  the  front.  Afterwards 
sew  together  with  wool  the  sloped  edges. 

Divide  the  stitches,  once  more  putting  the  front 
part  of  the  garment  on  one  needle,  the  back  on 
another  needle.  Leave  the  back  for  awhile,  and 
knit  the  fronts  backwards  and  forwards  (1  row 
plain,  1 purl)  to  the  depth  of  34  inches.  When 
commencing  this  part,  first  knit  3 rows.  In  the  4th 
row  slip  1,  take  2 together  twice,  at  both  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  row.  Knit  6 rows,  then  make 
the  7th  row  like  the  4th  row ; this  is  to  shape  the 
garment  to  the  hips.  Knit  to  the  depth  of  5J 
inches ; now  knit  the  stitches  on  each  of  the  two 
front  needles  separately  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  there  is  on  each  front  needle  a depth  of  7 inches. 
By  this  moans  the  garment  will  be  made  open  down 
the  front.  Cast  off  the  fronts. 

The  front  of  the  garment  being  finished,  knit  the 
back.  Decrease  at  tho  hips  exactly  as  in  the  front 
piece,  and  knit  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
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making  ft  division,  until  the  back  is  of  equal  length 
with  the  front.  Cast  tho  back  off. 

Sew  together  with  wool  li  inches  of  the  top  on 
each  side,  to  mako  the  shouldors;  join  tho  sides, 
leaving  enough  for  tho  sleeve.  To  mako  the  sloev  e, 
take  up  40  stitches  on  three  needles,  and  knit  3 
inches ; then  with  tho  finer  needles  knit  1 inch. 

Make  an  edge  of  double  crochet  at  tho  right  side 
of  the  front  opening,  upon  which  the  buttons  can  bo 
placed ; and  an  edge  of  double  long  stitch  round  the 
neck  and  the  left  of  the  front.  Button-holes  can 
be  formed  by  opening  the  long  stitch  ; while,  if  the 
neck  is  too  wide,  it  can  be  drawn  up  with  a running- 
ribbon  passed  between  the  long  stitches. 

After  taking  up  the  stitches  to  form  the  back  of 
this  garment,  knit  the  ends  together,  two  stitches  as 
one,  to  make  them  overlap. 

The  above  is  very  simple,  and  very  easily  man- 
aged, and  it  fits  most  excellently.  Knitted  combi- 
nations are  also  washed  very  easily,  and  are  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 

The  following,  for  knitted  combinations  of  a 
larger  size  than  those  already  given,  appeared  in 
the  Queen  some  time  ago.  It  was  the  invention  of 
Miss  Edith  Fenwick,  Abbott’s  Ann’s  Rectory, 
Andover,  Hants.  Needles,  No.  16  or  18.  Material, 
Strutt’s  knitting  angola  : — 

Commence  at  the  knee.  Cast  on  90  or  100  stitches, 
and  rib  a piece  four  inches  long ; then  plain  all 
round,  increasing  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  each  side 
of  the  seam  (for  which  3 stitches  should  be  left) 
7 times  every  5th  row  ; then  15  times  every  4th 
row;  then  13  times  every  3rd  row.  This  makes 
70  increases.  At  the  seam  turn  back,  purl  2 
stitches,  and  then  purl  2 together ; then  purl  to 
end  of  row.  Plain  back,  knitting  twice  into  the  2nd 
stitch.  Continue  purl  and  plain  alternately,  as 
though  on  two  needles.  Purl  2 together  every  4th 
row  10  times,  and  increase  1 stitch  every  2nd  row 
20  times  at  the  other  end.  There  will  now  be  170 
or  180  stitches  in  all. 

Both  legs  are  done  so  far  the  same,  except  in 
purling  back  from  the  seam  in  the  second  leg ; in- 
crease first  and  knit  2 together  last,  to  make  right 
and  left  logs. 

Now  take  tho  two  ends  where  2 stitches  have  been 
knitted  together,  and  join  them,  doing  plain  and  purl 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  slip  the  1st  stitch  each 
end.  Continue  knitting  2 together  every  4th  row  14 
times  in  the  centre  as  before.  Now  count  64  stitches 
each  side  of  the  front  seam,  and  then  count  4 more 
stitches  for  a seam,  and  knit  2 together  each  side  of 
the  seam.  Knit  2 together  each  side  of  the  three 
Beams  every  4th  row  6 times.  There  are  now  108 
stitches  inside  the  two  side  seams. 

Take  the  72  stitches  outside  one  of  the  side  seams, 


and  knit  backwards  and  forwards  on  that  back  piece 
only.  Leave  2 or  3 stitches  inside  each  time,  to 
make  tho  outside  end  longer  than  the  end  by  the 
seam.  About  30  rows  must  be  done  like  this ; and 
in  the  last  10  rows  knit  2 together  every  row  at  the 
outside  end.  Knit  round,  and  do  the  same  the  other 
side.  Of  the  20  stitches  that  were  before  increased 
each  side,  10  have  been  knitted  off;  the  other  10 
must  now  be  lapped  over  each  other  at  the  back, 
where  the  ends  are  joined  together  ; and  where  the 
20  stitches  lap,  each  2 stitches  must  be  knitted 
as  1.  Now  there  are  220  stitches  altogether  on  the 
needles. 

Work  round  all  plain  on  the  four  needles  as  usual 
for  about  4 inches ; then  divide  in  half  in  front,  and 
purl  back  as  on  two  needles.  Work  thus  for  15  or 
16  rows ; then  take  56  stitches  by  the  opening  in 
front,  and  knit  twice  into  the  3 middle  stitches  ; knit 
to  end  of  row,  and  purl  back.  Next  row  knit  twice 
into  the  6 middle  stitches ; do  3 rows ; then  knit 
twice  into  the  12  middle  stitches.  There  are  now 
80  stitches.  Do  3 inches ; then  knit  the  2 stitches 
each  side  of  the  24,  increased  together  every  3i-d  row 
till  the  24  are  reduced  to  3,  as  before.  Do  3 inches 
more,  then  cast  off  12  stitches  on  the  inside  for  the 
neck  ; do  2 inches  more  to  go  over  the  shoulder, 
and  cast  off.  Do  the  other  front  side  the  same. 
Take  the  108  stitches  at  the  back,  and  work  till  it  is 
as  long  as  the  front ; then  cast  off  24  stitches  in  the 
centre.  Take  the  42  stitches  on  one  side  and  do  2 
inches  more  ; knit  together  with  the  front  shoulder- 
piece,  and  cast  off.  Do  the  same  for  the  other 
shoulder. 

Now  pick  up  the  slip  stitches  round  the  arm-hole 
on  four  needles,  and  underneath  the  ami ; to  make 
the  gusset,  leave  2 stitches  for  tho  seam,  and  knit  2 
together  on  each  side  of  it  every  other  row  till  there 
are  only  70  or  80  stitches  left.  Knit  the  sleeve  as 
long  as  required  ; rib  2 inches  to  make  it  fit  closely, 
and  cast  off. 

With  two  needles  pick  up  the  stitches  down  the 
opening  at  the  back,  and  make  it  as  much  broader 
as  it  is  required.  Do  each  side  separately.  On  one 
side,  for  tho  button-hole,  cast  off  3 stitches,  and  in 
their  place  put  3 stitches  more. 

To  make  a low  neck,  cast  off  when  the  3 inches 
are  done,  after  increasing  the  24  stitches,  and  the 
40  stitches  on  tho  shoulder-piece  must  be  made  longer. 
Cast  off  at  the  back  as  in  front. 

When  combinations  are  not  worn,  drawers  and 
chemise  take  their  place  for  women.  Men’s  drawers 
are  almost  invariably  bought  ready-made. 

Princesse  Petticoat.— It  has  been  already 
said  in  the  remarks  on  the  “ Choice  of  Clothing,” 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  Princesse 
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petticoat,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a well-fitting 
pattern  made  from  tho  figure  of  the  individual  who 
is  to  wear  the  garment.  Such  a pattern  is  not 
always  to  ho  easily  procured.  The  accompanying 
diagram  will,  however,  furnish  an  idea  of  what  is 
wanted.  If  the  shapes  here  given  were  cut  out  in 
somo  cheap  material,  they  might  bo  tacked  together 
and  fitted  on ; and  any  alterations  which  were  neces- 
sary could  then  he  made.  The  required  pattern 
would  thus  he  obtained. 

The  petticoat  here  described  is  cut  in  seven  parts 


The  sleeve  is  cut  in  two  parts  (Fig.  15) ; a,  the 
smaller,  is  the  hack  part ; n,  the  larger,  is  the  front. 
The  sides  of  the  sleeve,  c n,  are  joined.  The  front 
part  of  tho  petticoat  should  be  joined  up  two-thirds 
of  tho  length,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  fitted  with 
buttons  and  button-holes. 

A Princesse  petticoat  of  the  kind  here  described, 
worn  over  two  combinations— a knitted  or  woven 
one,  which  fits  close  to  the  figure,  and  a second  made 
from  tho  pattern  given  (with  an  under- vest,  if  liked) 
— supplies  a costume  which  is  everything  that  can 


Fig.  13. 

— one  back,  two  fronts,  and  four  sleeve-pieces.  Fig. 

13  is  a front-piece.  It  will  be  seen  that  gores  are 
taken  out  at  a and  b.  Of  course,  the  openings  thus 
made  must  be  stitched  together,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  taken  off  must  be  regulated  when  the  garment  is 
tried  on.  Fig.  14  shows  half  the  back.  It  is  cut 
double,  because  it  is  undesirable  that  there  should 
bo  a joining  down  tho  middle  of  the  skirt  at  the 
back.  Gores  are,  however,  cut  out  from  the  waist  to 
make  it  fit ; and  the  fulness  d d,  with  the  corre- 
sponding fulness  on  the  other  half  of  the  back,  is 
pleated  to  the  waist,  e,  when  the  latter  is  stitched  to 
its  corresponding  half.  The  sides,  f o,  of  Figs.  1 3 and 

14  are  stitched  together,  as  are  also  tho  shoulder- 
pieces.  The  neck  may  bo  neatly  hollowed  and  cut 
to  the  desired  height  when  the  garment  is  fitted. 


be  desired  from  a health  point  of  view,  and  which 
has  been  pronounced,  by  those  who  have  worn  it  for 
years,  much  more  comfortable,  much  warmer,  and  in 
the  long  rim,  and  after  the  first  outlay,  more  econo- 
mical and  more  easily  washed,  than  the  under- 
clothing usually  worn.  It  does  away  with  all  bands 
and  pressure  round  the  waist,  and  distributes  warmtb 
equally  over  the  body ; and  it  gives  the  grace  which 
comes  from  ease. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  knit  combinations, 
woven  ones  can  bo  bought  of  any  good  draper : or 
flannel  or  silk  garments  of  a shape  similar  to  the 
woven  ones  can  be  made.  Knitted  or  woven  ones 
are  much  tho  best,  however,  because  they  are  elastic 
and  yield  to  the  figure. 

In  summer-time  one  combination  and  one  Princesse 
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will  be  sufficient  under-clothing-  for  the  majority  of 
people.  In  winter  the  garments  should  he  of  warm, 
soft,  loose  woollen  material. 

Body-Belts. — In  the  list  of  articles  of  rational 
under-clothing,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  a garment 
which  is  not  as  commonly  worn  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  which  has  again  and  again  been  found  of  great 
value  when  worn  by  men  approaching,  or  past, 
middle  age,  who  are  disposed  to  dyspepsia  or  weak- 
ness of  the  organs  connected  therewith ; or  by 
women  who  require  a support  owing  to  weakness. 
This  is  a belt,  to  be  worn  round  the  body,  under  the 
“ combination,”  or  the  vest  and  drawers.  Belts  for 
wearing  thus  are  frequently  worn  which  are  very 
complicated  in  their  character — being  made  to  fit 
the  person,  and  supplied  with  straps  and  buckles 
for  secure  fastening.  Such  belts  are  very  expen- 
sive. Belts  which  have  been  found  to  answer  the 
required  object  equally  well  may  be  made  at  home 
by  any  one  who  is  able  to  knit.  They  should  be 
made  with  four  needles,  to  make  a round  such 
as  is  made  in  knitting  stockings ; or,  if  preferred, 
they  may  be  knitted  in  two  straight  pieces,  and 
sewn  together.  The  material  employed  should  be 
either  Andalusian  wool,  or,  if  it  is  not  found  too  ir- 
ritating, very  soft  fine  fingering  may  be  taken.  The 
natural  colour  of  the  wool  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
should  he  remembered  that  after  the  garment  has 
once  been  washed  fingering  will  probably  cease  to 
irritate.  When  made  with  Andalusian  wool  and 
two  sets  of  needles— Nos.  16  and  18—400  stitches 
would  be  sufficient  to  cast  on  for  a man  of  middle 
size,  if  the  belt  were  made  by  a fairly  tight  knitter. 
The  knitter  should  first  make  a welt  (one  plain,  one 
purl)  two  inches  deep  with  the  finer  set  of  needles. 
After  this  there  should  he  a piece  made  with  the 
coarser  set  of  needles  twelve  inches  deep  ; and  when 
this  is  complete,  another  welt  similar  to  the  first 
will  finish  the  garment. 

A belt  thus  made  will  at  first  probably  look  too 
small  for  the  figure,  but  it  will  stretch  very  much  in 
wear,  and  on  this  account  will  adapt  itself  to  any 
form ; and  while  it  acts  as  a support,  its  elasticity 
will  make  it  yielding  and  comfortable.  Belts  thus 
made  have  been  highly  approved  by  those  who  have 
tried  them.  It  is  an  advantage  that  they  can  be 
easily  washed,  and  changed  when  the  other  garments 
are  changed. 

Knitted  Stockings  and  Socks The  number  ' 

of  stitches  to  be  cast  on  must  be  determined  by  the 
size  required,  by  the  quality  of  the  yarn,  and  by 
the  looseness  or  tightness  of  the  knitting.  A loose 
knitter  should  have  fine  needles,  a tight  knitter 
thick  needles.  If  gartering  is  done  below  the  knee, 


it  is  waste  of  time  and  material  to  make  the  stocking 
long  enough  to  come  over  the  knee. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  many  stitches  should  be 
cast  on,  measure  the  width  of  the  doubled-up  fist. 
Usually  this  will  be  the  length  of  the  foot.  The 
length  of  the  foot  will  be  two-thirds  of  the  measure 
of  the  leg  above  the  knee.  Measure  the  fist,  there- 
fore ; make  the  length  half  as  long  again  as  it  is ; 
and  there  is  the  measure  for  the  top  of  a stocking 
that  is  to  come  above  the  knee.  If  made  a quarter 
as  long  again,  it  will  be  the  measure  for  the  top  of  a 
stocking  that  is  to  come  below  the  knee.  Knit  a 
small  piece  of  knitting  with  the  materials  to  be  used, 
and  count  how  many  stitches  there  are  in  an  inch. 
See  how  many  inches  there  are  in  the  measure  for 
the  top  of  the  stocking ; multiply  the  number  of 
inches  by  the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch,  and 
you  -will  have  the  number  of  stitches  to  be  cast  on. 

Cast  all  the  stitches  upon  one  needle,  and  then 
divide  into  three.  On  two  of  these  needles  let  there 
be  even  numbers,  and  on  the  third  needle  an  uneven 
number.  The  odd  stitch  on  this  third  needle  is 
intended  for  the  seam-stitch,  which  is  to  run  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  leg.  Knit  two  plain 
rounds ; then  make  the  welt  by  knitting  two  plain, 
two  purl,  or  three  plain,  three  purl,  for  an  inch. 
When  the  welt  is  sufficiently  deep,  knit  plain  until 
it  is  time  to  increase  for  the  rise  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  remembering  always  to  purl  the  odd  stitch  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  needle,  which  stitch  must  be 
purled  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  heel,  no  matter 
what  changes  are  made  elsewhere.  If  the  stocking 
is  to  come  above  the  knee,  it  may  be  knitted  plain 
for  about  five  inches  beyond  the  welt;  if  it  is  to 
come  below  the  knee,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half 
will  be  ample. 

Increases  in  the  size  of  the  leg  are  made  by  making 
two  stitches  in  one  loop  ; decreases,  by  taking  two 
stitches  together.  Both  increases  and  decreases  are 
made  on  each  side  of  the  seam-stitch,  leaving  one 
plain  stitch  between. 

To  provide  for  the  rise  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  in- 
crease three  times,  with  six  rounds  between  each. 
Knit  plain  for  eight  or  ten  rounds,  then  decrease 
for  the  fall  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Knit  six  plain 
rounds  between  each  decrease,  and  continue  until 
the  correct  width  for  the  ankle  is  obtained.  The 
number  of  decreases  must  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  person.  The  ankle  must  not,  however,  be  too 
narrow;  if  it  is,  the  stocking  will  not  wear  well. 
Knit  four  inches  for  the  ankle. 

For  an  ordinary  heel  divide  the  stitches  into  two 
halves,  with  the  seam-stitch  in  the  centre  of  one 
half,  and  the  other  half  on  two  needles.  Leave  the 
stitches  on  the  two  needles  for  a while,  and  knit  the 
stitches  on  the  one  needle  which  contains  the  seam- 
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gtitch  backwards  and  forwards  to  make  the  heel,  and 
in  every  instance  slip  the  first  stitch,  do  not  knit  it. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  put  strong  linen  thread  with  the 
yarn  for  the  heel  and  toe  ; this  makes  the  stooking 
wear  twice  as  Long.  The  heel  should  be  of  a good 
depth ; the  higher  the  instep,  and  the  stouter  the 
foot,  the  deeper  should  be  the  heel.  A very  usual 
rule  is  to  knit  as  many  rows  for  the  heel  as  there 
are  stitches  on  the  needle.  There  aro  two  or  three 
ways  of  turning  a heel : — 

No.  1.  Knit  plain  as  far  as  two  stitches  beyond 
the  seam-stitch  ; take  two  together,  turn.  Slip  the 
first  stitch  back,  and  purl  as  far  as  two  stitches 
beyond  the  seam-stitch;  take  two  together,  turn; 
slip  the  first  stitch  back,  and  repeat  till  there  are 
only  five  stitches  left  on  the  needle. 

No.  2.  (Suitable  where  a wide  heel  is  required.) 
Knit  plain  as  far  as  two  stitches  beyond  the  seam- 
stitch  ; take  two  together,  knit  one ; turn,  slip 
one ; purl  as  far  as  two  stitches  beyond  the  seam- 
stitch;  purl  two  together,  purl  one.  Turn  again, 
slip  one,  knit  as  far  as  the  space  made  by  the  last 
turn,  and  decrease  by  knitting  together  the  stitches 
on  both  sides  the  space  ; knit  one.  Turn  again  and 
repeat.  Always  slip  the  first  stitch  after  turning, 
and  always  knit  or  purl  one  stitch  after  the  decrease. 
Continue  till  all  the  stitches  outside  the  space  are 
used. 

No.  3.  This  heel  is  pretty  and  not  very  common. 
In  dividing  the  stitches  for  the  heel,  take  four  more 
stitches  than  half  for  the  back.  Knit  thirty-two 
rows,  and  preserve  the  seam-stitch  in  each  row.  In 
the  thirty -third  row  knit  to  within  three  of  the 
seam-stitch ; knit  two  together,  knit  one  ; purl  one, 
knit  one  ; knit  two  together,  knit  five.  Turn ; slip 
one,  purl  six  ; knit  one,  purl  six ; turn.  Repeat 
until  there  are  fifteen  stitches  on  the  needle  ; then 
take  up. 

Having  finished  the  heel,  prepare  to  join  it  with 
the  foot.  Put  the  stitches  which  have  been  all 
this  time  untouched  on  the  two  needles  in  front  on 
one  needle.  Divide  the  stitches  on  the  heel  into 
halves,  and  put  them  on  two  needles.  With  the 
needle  upon  which  are  the  heel-stitches  at  the  left, 
take  up  the  stitches  which  were  slipped  from  the 
ends  of  the  noodles  when  knitting  the  heel,  and 
which  have  now  very  much  the  appearance  of  chain- 
stitch  in  crochet.  When  taking  each  one  up,  pass 
the  wool  through  it,  and  so  knit  it  while  lifting  it. 
When  all  are  lifted  on  the  loft  side,  knit  and  put  on 
the  needle  with  them  six  inches  from  the  front 
needle.  With  the  fourth  needlo  work  off  the  stitches 
on  this  needle.  After  they  aro  knitted,  pass  the  six 
stitches  which  are  at  the  end  to  the  needle  which  is 
empty.  Witli  this  same  needle  pick  up  the  stitches 
on  the  right  sido  of  the  heel  in  the  same  way  as 


heretofore  the  stitches  on  the  left  side  were  picked 
up,  and  as  they  are  lifted  knit  them.  Upon  this 
same  needle  take  up  the  unknitted  half  of  the  heel- 
stitches. 

Having  taken  up  all  the  stitches,  begin  to  knit 
round.  Knit  three  stitches  beyond  the  seam,  then 
knit  two  into  one  of  the  underneath  stitches  picked 
up.  Knit  three,  and  again  knit  two  into  the  stitch 
picked  up.  Repeat,  putting  two  into  every  fourth 
stitch,  to  within  three  stitches  of  the  place  where  the 
six  stitches  from  the  front  were  taken  on.  Knit 
plain  round  the  foot  as  far  as  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  ankle.  Again  pursue  the  same  method — i.e., 
knit  three,  knit  two  into  one,  knit  three,  and  put 
two  into  every  fourth  stitch.  Knit  the  last  three 
stitches  before  the  seam-stitches  plain  without  in- 
creasing. 

The  foot  is  now  fairly  begun.  Knit  three  rounds 
plain,  and  after  this  decrease  at  regular  intervals 
until  the  foot  is  of  the  same  breadth,  when  doubled 
flat,  as  the  ankle  was  before  the  heel  was  begun. 
The  decreases  should  be  made  at  two  points  only — 
that  is,  on  the  left-hand  needle  before  knitting  the 
six  stitches  at  the  end  which  were  taken  from 
the  front,  and  on  the  right  needle  after  knitting  the 
six  stitches  at  the  beginning  which  were  originally 
at  the  front.  Decrease  in  each  of  these  places  three 
times,  and  knit  two  rounds  between  on  each  occasion. 
After  this,  decrease  every  alternate  round  till  the 
foot  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  ankle. 

The  decreases  for  the  ankle  being  complete,  knit 
plain  for  about  five  and  a half  inches,  when  the 
decreases  for  the  toe  commence.  At  this  point  the 
linen  'thread  shoidd  again  be  put  with  the  yarn. 
For  a full-sized  stocking  the  toe  should  occupy 
about  two  inches.  Divide  the  stitches  equally  into 
three,  and  at  each  of  these  points  keep  two  stitches, 
which  are  to  be  knitted  plain.  Decrease  always1 
before  and  after  these  two — that  is,  six  times  in  the ' 
round — and  knit  three  rounds  between  each  de- 
crease until  one  inch  is  knitted.  Then  take  two 
rounds  between  each  decrease  for  half  an  inch,  and 
one  round  between  each  decrease  for  another  half- 
inch : after  this,  decrease  every  round.  When 
eighteen  stitches  only  remain,  put  these  on  two 
needles,  making  the  sole  lie  fiat.  Cast  off  from  both 
needles  at  once  rather  loosely.  Make  the  ends  of 
yarn  secure,  and  the  stocking  is  finished. 

Socks  are  handsomer  and  keep  up  better  for 
having  a deep  welt,  throe  times  deeper  than  would 
be  needed  for  a stocking.  There  is  no  increase  for 
the  rise  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  only  a short 
decrease.  Excepting  for  the  length  of  the  leg,  they 
are  knitted  exactly  like  stockings.  Like  stockings, 
too,  they  should  have  strong  thread  knitted  in  with 
the  yarn  in  the  heel  and  the  toe,  to  make  them  wear. 
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“ I can  never  recollect  the  time  when  I could  not 
make  soup.”  Such  was  a remark  made  to  us  a short 
time  back  by  a worthy  lady  who  let  lodgings,  and 
who  laboured  under  the  impression  that  the  liquid 
she  sent  to  table  occasionally  in  the  soup-tureen  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  soup.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  in  which  she  even 
fathomed  the  first  elements  of  this  fundamental 
branch  of  cooking. 

Stock. — To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must 
have  a few  words  first  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
stock.  We  too  often  find  women  who  go  out  to 
service  as  “ good  plain  cooks  ” remark,  “ Of  course, 
ma’am,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  make  soups  and 
entries''  How  it  is  that  women  professing  the  art 
of  cooking  should  apparently  break  down  on  the 
very  threshold,  is  more  than  we  can  make  out. 
Certain  is  it,  however,  that  really  good  soup — and, 
still,  more,  really  good  gravy — is  rarely  met  with  in 
English  households,  even,  on  those  festive  occasions 
known  as  a dinner-party. 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  failures  of  our 
English  cooks  on  the  subject  of  soup  is  that  they 
have  never  yet  grasped  the  very  idea  of  that  useful 
kitchen  utensil  known  as  the  stock-pot.  We  do  not 
mean  that  grand  vessel  which  we  meet  with  in  large 
hotel  kitchens,  capable  of  containing  many  gallons, 
and  which  is  fitted  with  a brass  tap,  from  which  the 
stock  can  be  drawn  off  without  disturbing  the  dregs 
or  interfering  with  the  skimmings ; but  in  every 
household  an  ordinary  saucepan  (so  long  as  it  is 
well  tinned  inside,  or,  still  better,  enamelled)  can 
form  a stock-pot,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  make  stock  in 
a small  saucepan — a pint  at  the  time — as  it  is  in  one 
of  those  larger  vessels  containing,  as  we  have  said, 
many  gallons. 

Though  we  are  writing  chiefly  for  small  house- 
holds, it  is  always  best  to  have  a high  standard 
placed  before  one’s  eyes,  which  we  may  humbly 
imitate  on  a smaller  scale.  Supposing  some  young 
amateur  wished  to  be  proficient  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, we  cannot  imagine  a better  course  of  training 
than  for  him  or  her  to  visit  the  chief  picture  gal- 
leries of  Europe ; and  it  docs  not  follow  because 
he  cannot  come  up  to  the  merits  of  a Rubens  or 
a Raphael,  that  therefore  he  will  fail  to  become  a 
painter.  So,  when  we  describe  how  to  make  high- 
class  stock  and  high-class  soup  on  a largo  scale, 
the  cook’s  heart  must  not  fail  her,  nor  must 
she  think  to  herself,  “ Oh  ! it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  ever  to  imitate  any  soup  of  this 
description.”  For  these  reasons,  .then,  we  will 
first  briefly  dcscribo  how  to  make  stock  on  a largo 


scale,  and  for  this  purpose  one  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  directions  given  in  that  famous 
cookery-book  written  by  Francatelli  (a  book  emi- 
nently adapted  as  a guide  to  «««-cooks  who  engage 
at  hotels,  clubs,  and  large  restaurants).  He  states 
that  when  about  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
company,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  some  time  before- 
hand, generally  two  days  in  summer  and  three  days 
in  winter,  by  getting  ready  the  “ grand  stock.”  For 
this  purpose,  supposing  the  preparations  to  be  for  a 
dinner-party  in  which  there  will  be  twelve  entrees , he 
recommends  us  to  take  first  of  all  about  forty  pounds 
weight  of  leg  of  white  veal  and  forty  pounds  weight 
of  gravy-beef.  (It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  small 
households  where  one  general  servant  is  kept, 
eighty  pounds  weight  of  meat  for  the  stock-pot 
would  be  somewhat  out  of  keeping.)  This  amount 
of  meat,  after  having  the  best  parts  removed  to  be 
used  for  entrees,  is  placed  in  a large  stock-pot  with 
some  turnip,  carrot,  heads  of  celery,  and  leeks.  The 
whole  is  allowed  to  boil  for  some  eight  or  ten  hours, 
carefully  skimmed  from  time  to  time,  after  which  it 
is  strained  off  and  put  by  in  large  basins  for  further 
use. 

This  of  course  is  simply  broth  on  a very  large 
scale ; but  the  reader  should  specially  observe  that 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  spice,  salt,  pepper,  §c.,  so 
often  the  bane  of  English  cooks,  who  thus  overdo 
what  they  term  “ flavouring.” 

This  elementary  stock  described  by  M.  Franca- 
telli is  the  basis  of  all  soups  and  sauces.  How  both 
soups  and  sauces  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
thick  and  clear;  and  we  may  also  say  into  two  others 
— bi-own  and  white.  For  making  thick  brown  soup 
or  sauce,  or  coloured  soup  or  sauce,  it  is  advisable, 
when  made  on  a large  scale,  to  add,  if  possible,  the 
carcases  of  some  wild  rabbits.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  soup  or  sauce  be  intended  to  be  kept 
white,  it  is  best  to  add  the  carcases  of  fowls. 

Practically,  when  we  make  our  stock  on  a small 
scale,  the  same  stock  will  do  for  both  purposes ; only 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  importance  of  making 
a considerable  difference  in  what  you  put  into  the 
stock-pot  if  the  soup  is  intended  to  be  clear  or  bright, 
or  if  it  is  meant  to  be  thick.  We  all  know  how  rare 
it  is  to  get  in  a private  house  really  good  clear  soup, 
that  has  the  appearance  of  bright  straw-coloured 
sherry,  and  yet  possesses  the  glutinous  and  nourish- 
ing properties  which  people  too  often  associate  with 
thick  soups  only. 

Cooks  would  do  well  to  remember  at  starting  that 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  think  that  thick  soup  is  more 
nutritious  than  clear.  On  the  contrary,  were  the 
soup  intended  for  an  invalid,  where  a great  amount 
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of  nourishment  is  intended  to  he  convoyed  in  a small 
space,  it  would  he  far  easier  to  convey  such  nourish- 
ment in  tho  shape  of  a clear  liquid  than  thick.  In 
many  restaurants  in  and  about  London  and  else- 
where (and  wo  might  especially  mention  Liverpool, 
where  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  real  turtlo  soup  is 
superior  to  what  is  obtained  in  London)  a higher 
price  is  charged  for  clear  turtle  than  for  thick.  If 
we  recollect  rightly,  a small  basin  of  clear  turtle  is 
charged  3s.  6d. ; while  the  samo  quantity  of  thick 
turtle  can  he  got  for  2s.  6d. 

The  Stock-Pot. — But  we  must  now  describe  the 
stock-pot  of  every-day  life.  If  possible,  by  all  means 
have  a stock-pot  with  a tap.  A good  wrought-iron 
stock-pot  fitted  with  a tap  can  be  had 
for  about  £1.  A large-sized  copper 
stock -pot  would  cost  perhaps  30s.; 
while  the  largest-size  one  would 
amount  to  quite  £4.  The  advantages 
of  having  a stock -pot  with  a tap  arc 
obvious.  The  tap  is  not  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stock-pot,  but  a 
few  inches  above  the  bottom.  We 
all  know  that  in  making  stock  there 
are  two  things  which  we  desire  to 
get  rid  of — the  dregs  and  the  scum. 

By  means  of  a tap  situated  in  the 
position  here  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  a small  quantity  of  stock  can 
he  withdrawn  from  the  pot  fi-om 
time  to  time  without  disturbing  the  contents ; whereas 
all  cooks  know  how  difficult  it  is,  when  the  stock  is 
boiling  in  a large  pot,  to  take  any  out  without  bring- 
ing with  it  some  of  the  grease,  which  of  necessity 
must  always  float  on  the  top,  so  long  as  any  meat 
remains  in  the  stock. 

Remember,  however,  the  importance,  if  you  have 
a stock-pot,  of  having  it  well  cleansed  every  day. 
Some  cooks,  from  idleness,  treat  their  stock-pot  like 
wine  merchants  do  their  casks  of  whisky,  viz.,  they 
draw  a little  off  and  then  fill  it  up.  When  a large 
stock-pot  is  kept,  avoid  filling  it  up  or  adding  ingre- 
dients. Put  by  the  latter  for  to-morrow’s  stock -pot. 
Empty  the  stock-pot  every  night,  keeping,  of  course, 
any  good  stock,  and  then  start  anew  each  day  ; but 
never  put  fresh  meat  with  the  remains  of  yesterday’s 
“ brew.” 

Let  us  now  describe  how  to  make  stock  on  a small 
scale,  supposing  that  it  is  desired  to  make  somo  par- 
ticularly good  soup  for  a dinner-party.  Take  about 
two  pounds  of  gravy-beef  and  four  pounds  of  knuckle 
of  veal.  Cut  these  up  into  small  pieces,  and  be  care- 
ful to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fat.  In 
putting  in  the  knuckle  of  veal,  bo  especially  careful 
not  to  put  in  any  of  the  marrow  that  is  in  the  bone, 


as  this  marrow  has  a tendency  to  make  tho  stock 
thick  or  cloudy,  and  will  thus  give  considerable 
trouble  afterwards  when  it  has  to  be  “cleared.” 
We  may  here  add  that,  with  care,  stock  can  be  made 
so  that  it  is  bright  without  being  “ cleared  ” at  all. 
This  is  important,  for  tho  following  reason : there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  clearing  stock  you  remove  a 
certain  amount  not  only  of  its  nutritious  properties, 
but  of  its  flavour. 

Take  the  meat,  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  place 
it  in  a large  enamelled  saucepan  or  boiling-pot,  or 
one  that  is  well  tinned  inside,  and  place  with  it  one 
head  of  celery,  two  onions  (in  which  about  half  a 
dozen  cloves  have  been  stuck),  two  carrots  and  one 
turnip,  and  a handful  of  fresh  parsley.  In  addition 
to  this,  try  and  look  round  the  house 
and  see  what  you  have  in  the  way 
of  odds  and  ends  of  meat — for  in- 
stance, an  old  beef  bone,  a leg  of 
mutton  bone,  and,  still  more  impor- 
tant, the  remains  of  the  bones  of  any 
poultry,  such  as  rabbit  or  chicken. 
Do  not,  however,  add  the  bones 
that  may  have  been  left  from  any 
game,  as  they  are  apt  to  give  the  soup 
a flavour  which  is  not  desirable. 
Avoid  also  goose  bones  and  pork 
bones.  Common-sense  will  tell  you 
the  reasons  why  you  should  avoid  any 
odds  and  ends  of  this  sort.  We  want 
no  such  marked  or  greasy  flavours. 

Place  this  saucepan  or  boiling-pot  on  the  fire, 
having  first  filled  it  up  with  cold  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  In  fact,  if 
you  are  preparing  stock  for  what  is  known  as  com- 
pany, it  is  best  to  put  the  meat  on  the  very  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  to  let  it  simmer  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  strain  it  off  the  last  thing  at  night 
before  going  to  bed.  Of  course,  as  the  saucepan  boils, 
it  will  naturally  throw  up  some  scum,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  cook  from  time  to  time  with  a spoon  to 
lift  the  lid  of  the  stock-pot  and  skim  this  off,  as  well 
as  to  see  that  it  is  not  boiling  too  furiously.  Should 
it  boil  furiously,  it  is  apt  to  harden  the  meat  and  to 
get  cloudy,  and  thereby  the  whole  of  the  goodness  of 
the  meat  will  not  be  so  easily  extracted;  Avoid  stir- 
ring the  stock.  Of  course,  as  it  boils,  it  will  boil 
away,  and  the  stock-pot  will  require  filling  up  with 
cold  water.  One  effect  of  throwing  in  cold  water 
will  be  that  it  has  a tendency  to  throw  up  the  fat  or 
grease.  Consequently,  after  tho  cook  has  thrown  in. 
say,  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  the  stock  ceases  to  boil, 
shortly  afterwards — just  before  the  stock  begins  to 
boil  again — is  an  extremely  favourable  moment  to 
skim  it,  as  at  that  particular  moment  more  grease 
will  rise  to  tho  top. 
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Straining- off. — When  evening  arrives,  take  a 
large  white  earthenware  pan,  and  with  a jug  ladlo 
the  stock  out— say,  a pint  at  a time — and  strain  it 
through  a strainer  into  tho  pan.  When  you  find 
that  you  can  get  no  more  out  with  the  jug  without 
disturbing  the  meat  which  has  stayed  at  the  bottom, 
take  another  pan  and  strain  into  it  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  contents,  bearing  in  mind  which  is  which ; 
for  the  stock  that  was  strained  off  at  starting  will 
probably  be  perfectly  bright,  while  the  stock  that 
was  strained  off  with  all  the  meat  and  vegetables 
with  it  will  not  be  bright,  but  will  be  equally  good 
in  quality  with  that  one  exception.  Consequently, 
the  bottom  contents  of  the  stock-pot  can  be  used  for 
making  thick  soups,  thick  gravies,  &c.  ; while  the 
upper  part  can  be  used,  for  making  clear  soup  and 
clear  gravy. 

As  a rule,  what  we  may  call  the  debris  of  the  stock- 
pot — namely,  the  meat  and  vegetables  left — should 
not  be  thrown  away,  but  the  next  day  some  more 
water  should  be  added,  and  it  should  be  boiled  again 
for  four  or  five  hours.  This  will  make  what  we  may 
term  a second  stock ; not  nearly  so  good  as  the  first, 
but  still  infinitely  superior  to  plain  water  for  many 
purposes.  This  second  stock  can  be  used,  for  making 
the  cheaper  forms  of  soup,  such  as  pea  soup,  lentil 
soup,  &c. 

The  goodness  of  the  stock  entirely  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  meat  originally  used.  Here  ideas 
of  economy  naturally  vary.  Very  high-class  stock 
indeed  would  be  made  by  using  four  pounds  of 
meat  to  one  quart  of  stock  or  soup.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  good  stock  can  be  obtained  by  using  two 
pounds  to  the  quart. 

Colouring  Stock. — Of  course  this  stock  at  pre- 
sent will  be  clear  and  colourless,  and  therefore,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  persons,  poor  in  quality.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  colouring  can  be  ob- 
tained in  various  ways.  When  stock  is  made  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  a big  kitchen,  it  is  made  to  colour 
itself  by  being  boiled  down  to  a glaze.  For  instance, 
we  will  suppose  we  have  three  or  four  gallons  of 
good  stock.  If  this  is  allowed  to  boil  gradually 
away,  as  it  reduces  in  quantity  it  becomes  thicker  in 
substance,  and  after  a time  will  begin  to  turn  colour. 
But  this  is  an  extremely  dangerous  process  to  bo 
attempted  by  inexperienced  cooks,  as  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  result  will  be  that  they  will  burn  the 
stock  in  their  endeavour  to  colour  it.  However,  if 
care  is  taken,  the  process  is  not  difficult.  As  soon  as 
the  gummy,  glazy  matter  to  which  tho  stock  has 
been  reduced  begins  to  turn  colour,  the  first  thing  is 
to  slacken  the  heat  of  tho  fire  or  to  remove  tho  stock- 
pot  to  a far  cooler  place.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
the  colour  begins  to  darken,  even  after  the  heat  has 


been  slackened ; and  if  a knife  be  inserted  in  this 
gummy  glaze,  sufficient  glaze  should  adhere  to  the 
knife  to  be  rolled  up  into  a ball  with  the  fingers.  It 
should  have  tho  colour  of  ordinary  sherry — perhaps 
a little  darker.  Now  fill  up  the  stock -pot  with  water 
to  the  quantity,  and  we  have  the  basis  of  all  clear 
soups. 

Flavouring. — You  will  observe  that  we  have 
not  recommended  the  addition  of  any  spice,  except 
the  few  cloves  stuck  in  the  onions.  Many  cooks 
have  an  idea  that  soup  must  be  “flavoured,”  and  we 
too  often  find  the  ridiculous  direction  given  us, 
“Flavour  to  taste.”  Our  one  method  of  flavour- 
ing soup  is  summed  up  in  the  following  recipe — 
“ Don't.”  What  we  have  to  strive  after  is  the  pure 
essence  of  the  meat  itself,  and  of  the  vegetables 
boiled  with  it.  As  a rule,  English  cooks  fail  to  put 
in  sufficient  vegetables.  Onions,  leeks,  or  shallots 
can  be  used,  but  many  persons  forget  the  great  im- 
portance of  celery  and  parsley.  When  vegetables 
are  added  in  quantity,  the  stock  is  apt  to  turn  sour 
very  quickly  in  summer.  Stock  may  therefore  be 
made  at  first  starting  with  a small  quantity  of  vege- 
tables, more  of  which  can  be  added  afterwards.  This 
applies  especially  to  parsley,  which  should  be  fresh- 
picked.  Stale  parsley  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Perhaps  one  great  secret  of  the  failure  so  constantly 
made  by  English  women-cooks  is  that,  having  made 
possibly  some  really  good  soup,  they  spoil  it  by  add- 
ing either  mushroom  ketchup  or  burnt  sugar ; and 
we  have  even  known  the  awful  atrocity  of  adding 
Worcester  sauce  to  soup,  in  the  absurd  idea  that 
something  must  be  added  to  give  it  a “flavour.” 

Extract  of  Beef.— There  is,  however,  one  sub- 
stance which,  though  imparting  a slight  flavour,  is 
too  valuable  to  be  omitted — we  refer  to  extract  of 
meat.  This  valuable  invention  saves  an  infinity  of 
trouble  in  the  present  day  in  making  soups  and 
stocks,  although  at  the  same  time  we  would  warn 
cooks  that  they  cannot  expect  to  make  any  good 
soup  from  extract  of  meat  by  itself.  Extract  of 
meat  is  in  reality  somewhat  similar  to  what  we 
have  been  describing  pnder  the  term  “ glaze,” 
though  it  does  not  possess  any  gelatinous  pro- 
perties. It  is,  of  course,  made  in  countries  where 
beef  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  in  our  own ; and  con- 
sequently the  extract  of  meat  which  we  may  buy  for 
5s.  represents,  in  somo  ingredients,  a quantity  of 
beef  or  meat  which  would  have  cost  ten  times  that 
amount,  had  the  meat  been  purchased  at  English 
prices. 

This  extract  of  moat  imparts  not  only  nutriment, 
but  colour.  Consequently  in  ordinary  houses,  in 
making  stock,  wo  can  dispenso  with  tho  gravy-beef 
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altogether,  ancl  only  use  knuckle  of  veal  and  the 
vegetables,  viz.,  celery,  parsley,  carrot,  turnip,  and 
onion.  A brimming  teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat 
added  to  overy  pint  of  clear  stock  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent soup,  in  colour,  taste,  and  appearance. 

Clearing  Stock. — Of  course,  if  from  any  cause 
the  stock  is  not  bright,  it  has  to  be  cleared,  and  for 
this  purposo  wo  use  white  of  eggs.  In  order  to  clear 
stock — say,  two  quarts — you  would  take  three  or  four 
whites  of  eggs,  and,  having  beaten  them  up  with  a 
little  cold  water,  add  it  to  the  soup  when  nearly 
boiling,  and  stir  it  well  up.  Continue  to  stir  till  the 
soup  comes  to  the  boil.  Tho  soup  will  now  have  the 
appearance  of  a bright  liquid,  in  which  will  be  float- 
ing little  white  opaquo  specks.  These,  of  course,  con- 
sist of  coagulated  albumen,  of  which  the  white  of  egg 
is  composed.  If  this  be  now  strained  through  a jelly- 
bag  once  or  twice,  the  residue  will  probably  be  as 
bright  as  sherry. 

Cheap  Stock. — The  above  is  how  we  proceed 
should  we  want  really  first-class  stock,  but  in  ordi- 
nary every-day  life,  where  economy  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  very  often  we 
don’t  buy  any  gravy-beef  or  fresh  meat  at  all  for 
the  purpose  of  making  soup.  This,  however,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  really  good  soup, 
though  we  will  admit  that  to  get  really  good  bright 
soup  is  extremely  difficult  unless  meat  be  bought 
especially  for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  thick 
soup,  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty. 

We  will  now  describe  how  to  make  some  cheap 
stock  from  bones  obtained  from  the  butcher’s,  with 
the  assistance  of  whatever  may  be  left  in  the  house 
in  the  shape  of  bones,  &c.  Ask  your  butcher  to 
supply  you  with  threepenny-worth  or  sixpenny- worth 
of  bones,  and,  if  possible,  have  veal  bones  ; veal  bones 
being  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  making 
soup  than  any  others.  Chop  these  bones  up  as  small 
as  possible  ; place  them  in  a saucepan  with  the  vege- 
tables we  have  before  mentioned,  of  course  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  quantity  of  vegetables  must  be 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  made.  Speak- 
ing generally,  one  gallon  of  good  soup  would  require 
a whole  head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  one  turnip,  and 
two  onions.  In  making  soup  from  bones,  a far  smaller 
quantity  would  be  made  than  a gallon,  and  therefore 
the  quantity  of  vegetables  must  be  decreased  in  pro- 
portion. Should  you  therefore  have  a head  of  celery, 
use,  after  carefully  washing,  tho  trimmings  of  the 
celery,  reserving  the  whito  part  to  bo  eaten  by  itself 
with  cheese,  or  to  be  served  in  some  other  form,  such 
as  celery  sauce  or  stewed  celery.  The  whole  head  of 
celery,  if  put  into  a small  quantity  of  soup,  would 
entirely  destroy  and  overpower  the  flavour  of  tho 


meat ; and,  remember,  it  is  this  meat  flavour  that  wo 
chiefly  aim  to  preserve. 

These  hones  can  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  meat  was  treated;  only,  if  anything,  they 
will  require  longer  boiling  than  the  meat  itself,  as,  if 
wo  wish  to  make  a good  stock  (that  will  form  a jelly 
when  it  is  cold)  from  bones,  we  must  stew  them  a 
long  time.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why,  in 
making  hashed  mutton,  it  is  always  advisable  to  tell 
the  cook  the  day  beforehand  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  remains  of  the  leg  of  mutton,  as  by  so  doing  you 
enable  her  to  cut  tho  meat  off  the  joint  at  once,  chop 
up  the  bones,  and  place  them  in  a saucepan  on  the 
fire  with  some  vegetables.  Strain  it  off  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  place  the  bones  on  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  boil  the  stock  away  until  there  is  only 
sufficient  left  to  make  a little  gravy,  which,  owing  to 
the  time  the  bones  have  stewed,  will  be  good,  strong, 
and  nutritious,  and  form  a hard  jelly  when  cold.  If 
this  gravy  be  used  to  make  tho  hash,  the  hash  will 
be  good.  If,  however,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
cook  does  not  cut  the  meat  off  the  leg  of  mutton 
until  the  morning  when  it  is  required,  and  the  bone 
is  only  stewed  for  two  hours,  very  little  nourishment 
is  extracted  from  the  bone  at  all. 

Thickening  Soup. — When  bones  are  used  for 
making  stock,  the  stock  will  generally  be  cloudy, 
and  here  we  come  to  what  we  may  term  another 
branch  of  our  subject,  viz.,  How  are  we  to  make 
cloudy  stock  into  good  thick  soup  P Should  we 
simply  add  our  extract  of  meat,  the  result  is  a liquid 
which  has  the  appearance  of  clear  soup  which  the 
cook  has  failed  to  make  bright.  In  order  to  get 
proper  thick  soup  we  must  use  what  is  known  as 
brown  thickening.  Brown  thickening  consists  of 
flour  which  has  been  fried  brown  in  a little  butter. 
"White  thickening  is  flour  which  has  been  fried,  but 
not  coloured  in  the  process. 

Remember  that  in  thickening  white  soup  there  is 
a great  deal  of  difference  between  using  thickening 
properly  so  called,  and  flour  pure  and  simple.  In- 
deed, the  difference  is  simply  this : in  one  case  the 
flour  has  been  cooked,  in  the  other  case  it  has 
not  been  cooked.  "We  all  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a piece  of  pastry  before  it  is  baked — that  is, 
raw  paste — and  after  it  has  been  baked.  The  one  is 
a nasty  disagreeable  compound,  the  other  delicious ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  flour  and  butter 
have  been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Conse- 
quent^, in  thickening  soups — either  brown  soup, 
such  as  thick  mock-turtle ; or  thick  white  soups,  such 
as  Palestine  or  oyster — wo  must  take  care  that  in 
both  cases  tho  flour  used  for  thickening  has  been 
cooked.  It  has  been  cooked  brown  in  the  one  case ; 
find  cooked,  but  not  allowed  to  brown,  in  the  other. 
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We  will  later  on  describe  more  fully  how  to  make 
these  two  very  important  materials  used  in  cooking 
— white  and  brown  thickening,  or,  as  French  cooks 
call  it,  white  or  brown  roitx. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  how- 
ever, we  would  say  a few  more  words  generally,  in 
conclusion,  on  what  we  consider  the  all-important 
subject  of  stock.  We  have  described  how  to  make 
stock  on  a large  scale,  and  also  how  to  make  good 
stock  on  an  ordinary  or  moderate  scale  for  a dinner- 
party. In  every-day  life,  however,  the  stock  will 
be  made  from  odds  and  ends  that  may  be  left  from 
the  dinner-table.  A good  cook  should  always  have 
a stock-pot — not  necessarily  one  fitted  with  a tap,  but 
a small  saucepan — which  should  be  always  kept  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  which  may  serve  as  a re- 
ceptacle for  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  may  from  time 
to  time  turn  up  in  the  kitchen.  For  instance,  there 
are  the  bones  left  from  the  table.  We  will  not 
enter  into  the  open  question  as  to  whether  bones  left 
upon  a plate  should  be  used  for  making  soup  and 
stock.  Should  there  be  an  objection  to  this  custom 
(which  is  often  followed  in  small  families),  we  may 
suggest  that  the  carver,  especially  in  the  case  of 
poultry,  should,  in  helping,  eut  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  and  so  keep  the  bones  to  be  used  afterwards 
for  making  soup.  It  is  wonderful  what  a quantity 
of  excellent  soup  can  be  made  simply  from  the  bones 
of  an  ordinary  fowl,  either  roast  or  boiled,  with  the 
addition  afterwards  of  a little  extract  of  meat.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bones  of  an 
ordinary  good-sized  fowl  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  form  quite  one  quart  of  jelly,  if  the  bones  are 
chopped  up,  and  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  them 
to  stew  gently. 

The  odds  and  ends  of  vegetables  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  buy 
fresh  vegetables  for  stock ; and  when  stock  is  made 
in  very  small  quantities,  it  would  be  somewhat 
wasteful.  The  essentials  are— first,  onions  ; a hand- 
ful of  parsley ; if  possible,  the  trimmings  of  celery ; 
and  the  trimmings  of  any  carrots  or  turnips.  Re- 
member that  good  stock,  which  is  the  basis  of  soup, 
depends  entirely  for  its  flavour  upon  the  mingled 
juices  of  the  vegetables  and  meat ; while  the  simple 
addition  of  extract  of  meat,  which  can  now  be  ob- 
tained far  cheaper  than  it  was  when  this  useful 
product  first  came  out,  is  sufficient  to  form  really 
good  soup. 

In  a very  early  chapter  we  called  attention  to  the. 
case  of  an  imaginary  household,  in  which  the  dinner 
of  the  day  was  the  early  dinner,  at  which  the  largo 
joints  were  served  for  the  benefit  of  tho  mistress, 
the  children,  and  servants : while  the  late  dinner 
was  virtually  a meal  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  master 
of  the  household,  who  returned  at  six,  seven, 


or  eight  o’clock,  as  the  case  might  be.  We  then 
said,  “ Whatever  you  do,  try,  if  possible,  to  com- 
mence dinner  with  a little  soup;  and  here  let  the 
motto  be,  ‘ Little  and  good.’  ” Now,  remember  that 
a very  few  odds  and  ends  in  the  shape  of  bones — 
chicken  bones,  leg-of-mutton  bones,  beef  bones — the 
trimmings  of  joints,  pieces  of  skin  and  gristle,  flap 
cut  off  steak,  &c. — will  make  very  good  soup,  if  you 
confine  yourself  to  a small  quantity.  The  great 
error  made  by  all  women-cooks,  as  a rule,  is  that 
they  cannot  make  soup  in  sufficiently  small  quantities. 
The  friend  already  alluded  to  (with  whom  the 
writer  has  eaten  many  a dinner),  who  stated  that 
if  the  whole  of  tho  contents  of  his  soup-tureen  were 
boiled  away  to  one  soup-plateful,  he  would  have 
about  what  he  wanted,  was  perfectly  right.  Recol- 
lect that  half  a pint  of  soup  is  sufficient  for  two 
persons.  One  ladleful  of  soup  is  sufficient  at  the 
commencement  of  dinner;  and,  as -a  rule,  it  is  far 
better  to  have  the  soup  thin  than  thick.  Thick  soup 
is  an  admirable  meal,  with  a slice  of  bread,  for 
luncheon.  Thick  soup  at  the  commencement  of  a 
dinner,  unless  it  is  a City  dinner,  and  the  thick  soup 
is  thick  turtle,  is  out  of  character. 

Clear  Soups. — -We  will  now  suppose  that  we 
have  our  two  basins  (never  mind  what  size),  the  one 
of  which  contains  clear  stock,  and  the  other  cloudy. 
We  will  suppose,  for  sake  of  illustration,  that  each 
basin  contains  one  quart.  The  clear  stock  is  now 
the  basis  of  a large  variety  of  soups.  By  cutting  up 
some  ordinary  vegetables,  such  as  slices  of  carrot, 
turnip,  leeks,  green  peas,  French  beans,  &c.,  we 
have  Spring  Soup.  By  taking  these  same  vegetables 
and  frying  them  gently  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
little  butter,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  get  dis- 
coloured, we  have  Julienne  Soup,  remembering  always 
that  in  the  case  of  Julienne  the  vegetables  must  be 
boiled  in  the  stock,  in  order  that  they  may  throw  off 
the  butter  in  which  they  were  fried,  which  can  be 
removed  by  skimming.  By  throwing  some  vermi- 
celli into  a little  boiling  water,  and  then  putting 
the  vermicelli  into  the  stock,  we  have  Vermicelli 
Soup.  The  reason  you  throw  the  vermicelli  into 
ordinary  boiling  water  is,  that  it  has  a tendency 
to  make  tho  water  cloudy.  Should  you,  therefore, 
throw  the  vermicelli  direct  into  bright  stock,  the 
stock  would  cease  to  be  bright.  The  same  applies  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  Italian  pastes,  which  are  now 
imported  in  various  forms,  sizes,  and  shapes,  for  tho 
purpose  of  being  served  in  soup.  Macaroni  Soup 
is  simply  macaroni  boiled  for  tho  same  reason  in 
water,  and  thrown  into  clear  stock. 

Flavouring. — Tt  will  also  be  observed  that  wo 
have  carefully  avoided  using  any  kind  of  what  cooks 
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will  call  “ flavouring.”  Even  herbs  are  not  men- 
tioned. In  all  dear  soups,  such  as  Spring  Soup,  &e., 
should  any  flavouring  be  desired,  we  would  suggest 
what  may  be  called  a “suspicion”  of  tarragon. 
But  tarragon,  like  garlic,  is  a very  dangerous  ma- 
terial to  be  placed  in  inexperienced  hands ; and, 
unless  the  cook  be  careful,  the  soup  will  eomo  up 
tasting  so  strongly  of  tarragon  that  it  might  be 
called  Tarragon  Soup.  One  or  two  fresh  tarragon- 
leaves  will-  be  sufficient  to  just  flavour  a quart.  If 
dry  tarragon  is  used,  the  tarragon  that  would  cover 
a threepenny-piece  would  be  ample ; and  this  should 
be  thrown  into  the  stock  with  the  vegetables,  and 
can  be  served  with  it.  If  fresh  tarragon-leaves  are 
used,  they  should  be  cut  as  finely  as  possible  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  so  that  the  tarragon  takes  its  place 
among  the  other  vegetables  in  the  shape  of  hairs  more 
than  leaves. 

Thick  Soups. — On  the  other  hand,  cloudy  stock 
is  the  base  of  all  thick  soups.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  stock  to  be  cloudy,  as  clear  stock 
will  make  thick  soup,  just  as  good  as  cloudy  stock. 
But,  as  a rule,  it  will  be  found  that  both  clear  and 
thick  stock  is  required,  and  it  is  of  course  advisable 
to  take  precautions,  so  as  to  get  the  first  part  of  the 
stock  off  clear,  while  the  remainder  can  be  strained 
off,  no  great  care  being  necessary. 

Suppose,  however,  you  wish  to  have  a clear,  and 
at  the  same  time  thick,  soup— the  thickening  you 
must  use  must  be  either  arrowroot  or  cornflour.  Of 
these  two  thickenings,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best, 
and  for  this  reason  : when  you  thicken  soup  with 
arrowroot,  after  a time  it  has  a tendency  to  get  thin ; 
Avhereas,  when  you  use  cornflour,  the  thickness  is 
maintained. 

It  is  also  always  advisable  to  give  way  a little  to 
deeply-rooted  prejudice,  which  we  cannot  eradicate 
from  persons’  minds ; the  strong  tendency  among  a 
large  number  of  persons  being  to  consider  soup  poor 
if  it  is  thin  or  liquid.  Now  the  very  best  clear 
turtle  soup,  which  when  cold  is  a hard  jelly,  when 
sent  up  boiling  hot  is  perfectly  thin.  Of  course 
in  the  case  of  real  turtle,  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
interfere  with  its  consistency ; moreover,  as  a rule, 
persons  who  can  afford  to  give  real  turtle  soup,  and 
to  eat  it,  are  sufficiently  well  up  in  the  subject  of 
cooking  to  be  above  the  ridiculous  prejudice  to  which 
we  have  called  attention,  But  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
thin  soup  it  is  at  times  advisable  to  give  it  a slight 
consistency,  and  this  can  bo  done  by  the  addition  of 
a very  small  quantity  of  cornflour.  Just  sufficient 
cornflour  must  be  added  to  thicken  the  soup  very 
slightly — to  use  an  Irishism,  “without  making  it 
thick.”  Thickening  stock  for  gravy  we  will  call 
attention  to  later  on. 


In  thickening  soups  like  mock-turtle,  ox-tail,  &e. , 
the  only  material  we  can  depend  upon  is  ordinary 
brown  thickening,  and  wo  will  now  explain  how  to 
make  those  two  useful  substances — brown  and  white 
ronx.  Wo  will  describe  how  to  do  it  on  a large 
scale,  reminding  you  that  this  thickening  will  keep 
good  for  months;  and  consequently  it  is  a great 
saving  of  time  if  you  will  allow  the  cook,  when  there 
is  what  may  be  termed  a spare  day — such  as  when  the 
family  are  going  out  to  dine  elsewhere — to  make 
thickening  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last,  at  any  rate, 
for  several  weeks. 

Brown  and  White  Thickening.  — First 

take  one  pound  of  flour  and  spread  it  out  on  a large 
baking-sheet  or  newspaper,  and  slowly  and  carefully 
dry  it.  This  preliminary  drying  process  is  important, 
as  brown  thickening  i3  virtually  each  little  tiny 
grain  of  flour  fried  brown.  Next  take  one  pound  of 
butter  and  clarify  it.  Remember  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  butter,  as  very  often  what  is  sold  by 
grocers,  under  the  name  of  butter,  is  a mixture  of 
butter  and  fat.  Since,  however,  the  passing  of  the 
Act  about  oleo-margarine,  there  is  less  difficulty  in 
obtaining  butter  in  a pure  form  than  there  was 
before.  Take  an  enamelled  stewpan,  place  the 
butter  in  it,  and  melt  it  over  the  fire,  without 
exposing  it  to  too  great  a heat.  As  soon  as  the 
butter  becomes  perfectly  melted,  it  will  assume  the 
form  of  oil,  on  the  top  of  which  will  float  a little 
white  froth,  somewhat  similar  to  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
while  at  the  bottom  will  be  observed  some  white 
dregs  like  milk.  With  a spoon  remove  the  froth 
carefully,  pour  the  oil  into  a basin,  and  when  you 
come  to  the  dregs,  stop  pouring.  In  other  words, 
clarified  butter  is  butter  that  has  been  melted  and. 
had  removed  from  it  the  scum  and  the  dregs.  Next 
place  this  butter  in  a stewpan  and  add  the  one  pound 
of  flour,  and  now,  with  a wooden  spoon,  stir  it  round 
and  round  over  the  fire,  to  prevent  the  flour  at  the 
bottom  of  the  butter  sticking  and  burning. 

After  Stirling  for  some  time — from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  fire — the  butter 
will  be  observed  to  commence  slightly  to  change  colour. 
The  instant  it  commences  to  change  colour,  remove 
the  stewpan  from  the  fire,  and  with  the  wooden 
spoon  take  out  whatever  quantity  you  may  want  for 
white  roux.  This  white  ronx  is  now  finished.  It  is 
simply  flour  that  has  been  cooked  in  butter,  but  not 
allowed  perceptibly  to  brown. 

With  regard  to  the  rest,  continue  stirring  till  it 
assumes  a decided  colour.  As  soon  as  the  flour 
becomes  a light  golden-brown,  or  perhaps  a very 
little  darker,  the  stewpan  may  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  but  the  stirring  process  must  still  be  continued. 
The  heat  should  be  slackened,  by  throwing  into  the 
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hot  brown  mass  a slice  out  of  an  ordinary-sized 
onion.  The  instant  effect,  will  be  to  cause  the  mass 
to  frizzle  aud  the  onion  to  brown.  The  onion  will  do 
no  harm,  but  rather  improve  the  flavour  of  the  roux 
than  otherwise.  Place  the  stewpan  on  the  table,  and 
continue  stirring  for  some  time,  and  here  we  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  cook  will  obtain  a very  good  prac- 
tical lesson  on  the  importance  of  being  careful  when 
using  enamelled  vessels.  This  enamelled  stewpan 
retains  the  heat  for  a very  considerable  period  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire ; and  if  the  cook 
will  glance  at  the  clock,  or  take  out  her  watch,  she 
will  find  that  the  frizzling,  frying  process  will  con- 
tinue in  the  stewpan  for  quite  five  minutes  after  the 
stewpan  has  been  removed  from  the  fire  and  placed 
on  the  sink  or  table. 

The  reason  we  removed  the  stewpan  from  the  fire 
the  moment  it  assumed  a light  brown  colour  is,  that 
the  flour  continues  to  got  darker  in  colour  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  fire.  Consequently,  if  the 
colour  of  the  roux  was  a light  brown  when  the  heat 
was  first  slackened,  by  the  time  that  the  frying 
process  has  stopped,  it  will  probably  be  the  colour 
we  desire,  which  is  that  of  chocolate — rather  perhaps 
of  a light  chocolate.  Indeed,  when  brown  roux  is 
placed  in  a basin,  as  it  should  be,  and  cut,  many 
persons  would  mistake  it  for  a cake  of  chocolate. 

This  brown  roux  is  the  standard  and  only  thicken- 
ing that  should  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  thick  soups 
and  gravies;  unless,  indeed,  these  soups  or  gravies 
are  thickened  by  rubbing  some  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  through  a wire  sieve,  as 
is  the  case  in  Mulligatawny  Soup.  We  will  now 
glance  hurriedly  through  a few  more  kinds  of  soups 
that  can  be  made  from  stock.  For  the  present  we 
will  leave  out  the  question  of  fish  stock  and!  vege- 
table stock  altogether. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup.— First,  let  us  take  that 
very  popular  soup  known  as  mock-turtle.  Clear 
mock-turtle  is  made  by  boiling  the  best  part  of  a 
calf’s  head  in  good  stock,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  flavouring  herbs  adapted  to  the  soup  itself. 
For  mock-turtle  soup  we  should  use  the  same 
flavouring  herbs  as  in  making  real  turtle  soup 
— namely,  two-thirds  of  sweet  basil,  and  the  other 
third  composed  of  equal  parts  of  marjoram,  thyme, 
and  parsley.  If  sweet  basil  cannot  be  obtained, 
marjoram  with  a very  little  thyme  forms  a good 
substitute.  These  herbs  are  used  equally  for  thick 
and  clear  turtle,  or  mock-turtle  Of  course,  it 
is  an  all-important  point  for  cooks  to  know  how 
much  herbs  they  should  use — say,  for  every  quart 
of  liquid ; and  unfortunately  this  is  a question  which 
we  cannot  answer,  the  reason  being  that-  everything 
depends  upon  the  state  in  which  the  herbs  aro  when 


they  are  used.  Fresh  herbs,  of  course,  are  much 
more  powerful  than  dry  herbs ; and  dry  herbs  vary 
immensely,  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  kept,  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
kept.  If  you  have  carefully-dried  herbs,  put  by  at 
once  into  a glass-stoppered  bottle,  there  is  no  doubt 
you  can  keep  them  good  for  a very  long  period,  not 
only  of  months  but  even  years.  If,  on  the  other 
hand— as  is  usually  the  case— you  buy  a bottle  of 
what  is  called  mixed  sweet  herbs  at  the  grocer’s,  in 
which  is  a cork  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  which  entirely  fails  to  exclude  the  air 
after  the  bottle  has  once  been  opened,  after  a few 
months  the  herbs  become  almost  valueless.  We 
would,  therefore,  recommend  all  cooks,  in  making- 
soups  on  any  large  scale,  to  act  as  follows : — Take 
about  a half-pint  of  stock,  and  place  it  in  a small 
enamelled  saucepan,  and  put  in  it  more  than  sufficient 
herbs  that  you  know  will  be  required  ; that  is,  put  in 
what  you  know  will  be  an  over-dose.  Place  this  sauce- 
pan on  the  fire,  with  the  lid  carefully  down  ; and  if 
the  lid  is  a loose-fitting  one,  place  a weight  on  the 
top  to  keep  in  as  much  as  possible  the  steam,  and  let 
these  herbs  boil  gently  for  about  half  an  hour.  Now 
remove  the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  get 
nearly  cold  before  you  take  off  the  lid.  Then  strain 
the  stock,  strongly  impregnated  with  these  herbs, 
into  a little  basin,  and  press  the  herbs  in  the  strainer 
so  as  to  squeeze  out  every  morsel  of  the  flavour  you 
can. 

Now  take  the  saucepan  containing  the  soup,  and 
with  a spoon  add  this  stock,  strongly  flavoured  with 
herbs,  a spoonful  at  the  time.  Continue  adding  to 
the  soup  until  it  obtains  the  proper  flavour.  This 
requires  a palate,  and  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
the  cook  has  an  inferior  palate,  or  is  destitute  of 
palate  altogether,  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  some  one  who  possesses  this  invaluable 
sense  in  cooking.  In  other  words,  at  a certain  stage 
in  the  preparation  of  the  dinner  the  cook  should  ask 
the  mistress  to  como  and  taste  the  soup,  in  order  (to 
use  their  language)  to  see  if  it  will  do;  ” remembering 
always  that  it  is  very  easy  to  add  more  flavour,  but 
absolutely  impossible  to  take  it  away  if  too  much  has 
been  added.  Wo  would  also  recommend  the  use  of 
pepper  very  sparingly.  There  is  a good  old  saying 
which  cooks  should  bear  in  mind,  “ If  you  want  a 
good  soup,  lock  up  the  pepper-box.”  It  is  so  easy 
for  persons  who  like  popper,  to  add  it  to  their  soup 
after  it  has  been  sent  to  table ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  so  annoying  to  see  people  who  are  fond  of  soup 
absolutely  leave  tire  soup  in  their  plates,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  hot  for  them  to  eat. 

Thick  mock-turtle  soup  is  the  same  thing  as  clear 
mock-turtle  to  which  brown  thickening  has  been 
added.  But  then  remember  it  is  much  easier  to 
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make  thick  mock-turtle  soup,  because  thore  is  no 
necessity  to  take  precautions  to  get  the  stock  clear 
at  starting.  Consequently,  exceedingly  good  thick 
mock-turtle  soup  can  ho  made  by  boiling  a calf’s 
head,  or  part  of  a calf’s  head,  in  some  stock  that 
has  been  made  from  bones.  This  stock,  as  we  have 
before  said,  will  be  cloudy ; but  directly  the  brown 
roux  or  thickening  is  added  to  it,  of  course  the  whole 
liquid  becomes  in  appearance  somewhat  similar  in 
colour  to  cocoa  or  chocolate — that  is,  it  is  perfectly 
opaque.  Now  clear  mock-turtle  could  not  be  made 
from  any  stock  except  that  prepared  from  fresh  meat ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  make  mock-turtle  soup  from  the 
liquor  in  which  the  calf’s  head  was  boiled  by  itself. 
This  would  make  fairly  good  soup ; only  it  would 
require  the  addition  of  a very  considerable  quantity 
of  extract  of  meat,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  gravy-beef  or  veal  at  starting. 

Ox-tail  Soup. — Clear  ox-tail  and  thick  ox-tail 
are  other  instances  in  point,  the  ox-tail  simply  taking 
the  place  of  the  calf’s  head.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  ox-tail  soup,  it  would  require  the  addition  of  some 
vegetables,  especially  carrot.  Only  here,  again,  let 
us  warn  you  against  one  very  common  method 
of  spoiling  soup.  Supposing  the  carrots  are  very 
sweet,  if  you  boil  the  raw  carrot  in  the  soup  itself 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  soup  will  be  so  sweet 
that  it  will  not  be  nice.  With  very  young  carrots 
this  does  not  matter,  but  in  the  case  of  old  carrots  it 
is  always  advisable  to  boil  them  separately,  if  you 
have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

In  most  thick  soups  we  require  some  little  flavour- 
ing of  herb,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  vegetables 
used  in  making  stock.  Now  in  the  case  of  turtle 
soup  and  ox-tail  soup,  basil,  marjoram,  and  thyme 
(the  latter  in  small  quantity)  would  be  used;  but 
where  basil  and  marjoram  are  not  used  at  all,  and 
yet  the  soup  is  thick,  we  would  always  recommend  a 
small  pinch  of  thyme,  remembering  that  thyme  is  a 
•very  powerful  herb  and  must  be  used  sparingly.  It 
must,  so  to  speak,  flavour  the  soup,  and  yet,  were  a 
novice  or  amateur  asked  what  the  flavour  was,  he 
ought  to  be  unable  to  say.  In  fact,  the  secret  of  all 
good  soups  is  that  they  should  possess  no  one  pre- 
dominant flavour.  If  you  have  a soup  sent  to  table 
tasting  strongly  of  marjoram  or  thyme  or  tarragon, 
it  simply  shows  that  too  much  of  those  herbs  has 
been  placed  in  it.  The  perfection  is  that  judicious 
blending  of  flavour  which  makes  what  may  be  called 
the  harmony  of  flavour. 

Purees. — We  next  come  to  another  variety 
of  soups,  which  in  one  sense  may  be  called  purees. 
Wo  refer  to  pea  soup,  lontil  soup,  potato  soup,  &c. 
There  are  also  other  soups  called  purees,  which  come 


under  the  heading  of  white  soups.  White  soups  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  purees ; hut  then  white  soups 
contain  either  milk  or  cream.  The  purees  to  which 
we  refer  contain  no  milk  or  cream.  Here  no  thick- 
ening should  ever  be  used  at  all ; the  soup  owes  its 
thickness  to  the  ingredients  used.  Potato  soup  can 
bo  made  with  milk,  and  is  a very  agreeable  and  cheap 
soup  to  commence  dinner  with,  especially  where  them 
is  a largo  family  of  children,  and  it  is  desirable,  on 
the  grounds  of  economy,  as  much  as  possible  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  their  appetites  when  there  is  a joint 
to  follow.  In  fact,  pea  soup,  potato  soup,  &c.,  are 
often  given  at  the  commencement  of  dinner,  on  the 
same  principle  that  in  the  old  Yorkshire  schools  the 
boys  had  the  pudding  before  the  meat,  or,  in  a more 
extreme  case,  were  regaled  with  a spoonful  of  brim- 
stone and  treacle  before  breakfast. 

Pea  Soup. — The  secret  of  all  these  thick  soups, 
of  which  we  may  take  pea  soup  as  the  best-known 
example,  is  patience,  a wooden  spoon,  and  a wire 
sieve.  Pea  soup  can  be  made  from  almost  any  kind 
of  greasy  stock  which  has  boiled  a piece  of  bacon  or 
ham,  or,  still  better,  a piece  of  pickled  pork,  such 
as  a leg  of  pork.  This  greasy  stock  contains  a 
great  deal  of  salt ; but  split-peas,  lentils,  and  pota- 
toes will  counteract  a very  considerable  amount  of 
salt.  As  a rule,  stock  that  has  boiled  a joint  that 
has  been  pickled  with  saltpetre  is  not  available,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  against  having  a 
piece  of  salt  beef  boiled  for  dinner.  Too  often  the 
stock  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled,  although  un- 
doubtedly containing  a considerable  amoimt  of  nou- 
rishment, has  to  be  thrown  away. 

We  therefore  consider,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  that  a piece  of  fresh  silverside  of  beef  is  a 
far  more  economical  joint  than  a piece  of  salt  silver- 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  butchers  generally  do — or,  at  any  rate,  ought  to 
— charge  less  for  salt  beef  than  they  do  for  fresh.  Of 
course,  this  points  to  the  fact  that  salt  beef  is 
generally  salted  just  about  that  period  at  which, 
were  it  not  put  in  the  pickle-tub,  it  would  not  be 
good  the  next  day,  as  no  butcher  would  deliberately 
place  a fresh  piece  of  meat  into  pickle,  thereby  losing, 
if  only  a halfpenny  per  pound. 

In  making  pea  soup,  the  commonest  mistake  is  to 
put  in  an  insufficiency  of  onion.  The  peas  should  be 
soaked  over-night,  and  those  peas  which  are  found 
floating  on  the  top  should  be  thrown  away.  The 
reason  they  float  is  that  there  is  a little  hollow  place 
inside  which  causes  them  to  float ; and  those  peas, 
were  they  split  open,  will  bo  found  to  contain  a 
species  of  groen  mildew.  In  making  a quart  of  poa 
soup,  wo  would  recommend,  at  the  very  least,  two 
large  onions.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  in 
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making  pea  soup  is — if  possible,  have  a little  stock. 
When  the  peas  are  thoroughly  tender,  rub  the  whole 
contents  of  the  saucepan  or  stock-pot  (with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  tho  bones)  through  a wire  sieve. 
It  is  here  that  cooks  fail.  They  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  send  the  whole  through  the  sieve  ; and,  un- 
doubtedly, it  is  a work  requiring  not  only  time  and 
patience,  but  a certain  amount  of  strength.  Where, 
therefore,  there  is  a great  deal  of  work  to  be  done, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  cook  in  making 
pea  soup,  as  rubbing  through  a wire  sieve  is  un- 
questionably a work  of  time. 

In  all  these  thick  soups  we  would  recommend  the 
addition  of  a good  pinch  of  thyme,  and  in  these 
cases  rather  more  thyme  can  be  used  than  ordinary. 
A quart  of  pea  soup  or  a quart  of  potato  soup  would 
not  be  hurt  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  thyme  to 
cover  a shilling ; whereas  this  amount  of  thyme, 
were  it  placed  to  a similar  quantity  of  clear  soup, 
would  overpower  every  other  flavour. 

Potato  Soup. — Of  course,  potato  soup  is  very 
easily  made,  as  the  remains  of  cold  potatoes  that 
were  left  from  the  previous  day’s  dinner  can  be 
added  to  any  kind  of  stock,  to  which  have  been 
added  celery  and  onion,  and  also  milk  (boiled  first 
separately) ; the  whole  rubbed  through  a wire  sieve. 
The  consistency  should  be  that  of  very  thick  cream. 
Potato  soup — or  puree,  of  potato,  as  it  may  be  called 
— is  a very  much  neglected  article  of  diet  in  house- 
holds. It  is  extremely  wholesome,  and,  where  there  are 
children,  very  economical,  as  they  would  probably  eat 
less  meat  in  consequence,  and  yet  have  a dinner  more 
suited  to  their  age.  One  great  mistake  in  the  present 
day  is  to  give  children  too  much  meat  to  eat.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  has  recently  written  a book  in 
which  he  has  called  general  attention  to  this  im- 
portant point. 

White  Soups. — In  making  white  soups,  such  as 
Palestine  soup  (which,  as  you  all  probably  know,  is 
made  from  Jerusalem  artichokes),  or  vegetable  mar- 
row soup,  or  cauliflower  soup,  one  great  secret  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is,  that  whenever  milk  or  cream  is 
added,  this  milk  or  cream  must  be  first  boiled  sepa- 
rately. The  reader  may  have  noticed  how  great  a 
difference  there  is  in  a cup  of  coffee  to  which  is 
added  milk  that  has  been  boiled,  and  ordinary  coffee 
to  which  cold  milk  has  been  added,  as  if  you  were 
taking  a cup  of  tea.  Remember  also  that  the  milk 
must  not  bo  simply  made  hot,  but  must  boil ; and 
the  sign  of  milk  boiling  is  that  it  has  a tendency 
to  rise  up  in  the  saucepan.  In  boiling  milk,  there- 
fore, it  is  always  best,  if  possible,  to  use  a copper 
saucepan  or  stewpan,  as  in  this  ease  the  moment  you 
take  the  copper  saucepan  off  the  fire,  the  milk  ceases 


to  boil.  If,  however,  you  boil  the  milk  in  an  ena- 
melled vessel,  tho  enamel  so  retains  the  heat  that  if 
you  snatch  it  off  the  fire  just  as  you  see  the  milk 
about  to  rise,  the  milk  will  rise  all  the  same,  and 
very  likely  pour  itself  over  the  kitchen  floor. 

The  only  way  to  obviato  this  difficulty  is  to  have  a 
little  drop  of  cold  milk  ready  in  a cup,  and  when  you 
see  the  milk  (and  still  more  important,  cream)  about 
to  rise,  take  off  the  stewpan  or  saucepan  with  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  in  a little  dash 
of  cold  milk  with  the  other,  and  then  there  is  no 
difficulty,  as  this  of  course  takes  it  off  the  boil 
immediately. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  white  soups  is,  what 
particular  flavouring  is  best  adapted  for  all  belong- 
ing to  this  class.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
there  is  only  one  flavouring  worthy  of  thought,  and 
that  is  bay -leaf.  Whenever  you  have  a white  soup, 
always  threw  three  or  four  bay-leaves  for  a very 
short  time  into  the  milk  while  it  is  boiling.  Two  or 
three  bay-leaves  can  be  tied  together  with  a piece  of 
string,  and  thrown  in,  and  then  taken  out  as  soon  as 
you  think  the  milk  has  obtained  the  desired  flavour. 
For,  remember,  you  must  not  flavour  milk  used  for 
soups  with  bay-leaf  as  if  you  were  making  a custard. 
The  bay-leaf  must  not  be  a predominant  flavour  in 
the  soup. 

The  best  white  soup  is  made  from  a mixture  of 
stock  and  cream.  If  milk  is  used,  you  will  require  the 
stock  to  be  stronger.  For  this  purpose,  therefore, 
you  must  boil  it  away ; and  we  here  come  to  a very 
important  point  in  the  management  of  soups,  known 
as  “ boiling  away  ” in  order  to  increase  in  strength. 
Suppose  we  have  a quart  of  fairly  good  ordinary 
stock,  and  that  we  wanted  to  make  three  pints  of 
white  soup.  The  proper  method  would  be  to  boil 
the  quart  of  stock  away  until  it  is  reduced  to  a pint. 
Then  boil  a quart  of  milk  separately,  adding  the  bay- 
leaves  for  a sufficient  time  to  give  the  milk  a flavour, 
and  then  add  it  to  the  stock.  This  is  plain  white 
soup. 

Celery  soup  is  this  plain  white  soup  flavoured 
with  celery,  which  is  also  rubbed  through  a wire 
sieve. 

Caulifloivcr  soup  is  this  white  soup  which  has  had 
the  best  part  of  a cauliflower  rubbod  through  a wire 
sieve  in  order  to  thicken  and  flavour  it,  while  a few 
of-  the  little  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  in  the  shape  of 
small  nosegays,  are  reserved  to  throw  in  at  tho  last 
moment.  Vegetable  marrow  soup  is  vegetable  marrow 
added  to  this  white  soup  ; and  as  vegetable  marrows 
contain  an  enormous  amount  of  water,  it  will  be  best 
to  boil  tho  vegetable  marrow  first  in  the  stock,  and  to 
let  tho  stock  boil  away  until  the  remainder  is  reduced 
almost  to  a pulp,  care  of  courso  being  taken  that  it  is 
not  burnt. 
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Bisque  and  Lobster  Soup. — Bisque,  or  soup 
made  from  crayfish,  lobster,  or  crab,  is  stock  in  which 
are  boiled  all  the  bones  and  soft  part  of  a crab  or 
lobster;  to  which  a little  rice  must  be  added,  and 
the  whole  rubbed  through  a wire  sieve.  Sufficient 
rice  must  be  boiled  in  it  to  make  it  thick.  This 
is  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  cream, 
and  the  whole  must  be  coloured  a bright  red  with 


lobster  butter.  This  important  substance  we  will 
describe  how  to  make  later  on. 

By  boiling  away  the  stock,  and  adding  double 
the  quantity  of  boiling  milk,  instead  of  the  cream, 
bisque  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply.  The  soup 
should  be  flavoured  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
good  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  added  to  each 
pint. 
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The  water-supply  of  a house  is  of  vast  importance  to 
health,  and  some  enthusiastic  water-drinkers  go  to 
great  trouble  and  expense  in  order  to  have  it  pure. 
The  ideal  for  drinking  is  water  that  the  sun  has 
shone  upon — that  is  to  say,  spring-water  which  flows 
from  its  source  in  an  open  channel,  such  as  the  count- 
less streams  in  the  Lake  District,  and  the  small  ones 
that  occasionally  well  Up  out  of  the  chalk  or  lime- 
stone in  most  hilly  districts.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
much  nicer  and  purer  than  water  from  deep  dark 
wells,  or  that  which  has  been  conveyed  through 
miles  of  iron  pipes  underground;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  and  though  sometimes  brought  to 
London  in  enormous  jars  for  the  use  of  private 
families,  not  one  person  in  a thousand  has  ever  even 
heard  of  it. 

a 

London  "Water. — London,  which,  wc  must  not 
forget,  deserves  the  title  of  the  healthiest  city  in  the 
world,  is  supplied  with  the  vital  fluid  by  several 
companies,  and  every  one  ought  to  ascertain  what 
water  is  supplied  to  the  particular  district  in  which 
he  lives.  Some  is  considerably  better  than  others, 
and  the  best  of  them  all  is  the  New  River  water, 
concerning  which  and  its  founder,  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  there  is  quite  a history.  The  New 
River  Waterworks  supply  the  City  of  London,  the 
parishes  of  the  Strand  Union,  St.  Pancras,  Shore- 
ditch, Islington,  Stoke  Newington,  Hornsey,  Hamp- 
stead, Highgate,  West  Hackney,  parts  of  Tottenham 
and  Edmonton,  the  parishes  of  the  Whitechapel 
Union ; St.  Anne’s,  Westminster ; St.  Luke’s, 
Middlesex ; Clerkenwell,  and  all  the  parishes  through 
which  the  New  River  runs.  The  conduits  and 
pumping  works  that  supply  the  river  are  at  the 
C'ha  dwell  springs,  between  Hertford  and  Ware;  deep 
wells  in  the  chalk  at  Ware,  Amwell,  St.  Margaret’s, 
Hoddeadon,  Broxbourne,  Cheshunt,  Enfield,  Edmon- 
ton, Southgate,  and  Hornsey ; and  they  also  obtain  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  from  the  river  Lea. 

The  East  London  Waterworks  supply  Upper  and 
Lower  Clapton,  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,  Homerton, 


Old  Stratford,  Stratford-le-Bow,  Bromley,  Lime- 
house,  Plaistow,  West  Ham,  Leytonstone,  and  sundry 
smaller  adjoining  districts.  Their  pumping  works 
draw  water  from  the  river  Lea  at  Higham  Hill, 
nine  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Lea  and  the 
Thames ; and  also  a supply,  limited  to  10,000,000 
gallons  daily,  from  the  Thames  at  Sunbury. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks  supply 
Southwark,  Yauxhall,  Battersea,  Clapham,  Camber- 
well, Peckham,  Rotherhithe,  Putney,  Wandsworth, 
Barnes,  Ivew,  Wimbledon,  Morrlake,  and  Petersham. 
The  pumping  works  draw  the  water  from  the  Thames 
above  Hampton. 

Th<5  Lambeth  Waterworks  supply  a large  and 
important  area,  comprising  Lambeth  proper  (a  parish 
which  really  includes  Brixton,  Stockwell,  and  Nor- 
wood), Newington,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  St. 
Saviour’s,  Clapham,  Wandsworth,  Streatham  (in- 
cluding Balham),  Tooting,  Merton,  Mitcham,  Wim- 
bledon, Croydon,  Penge ; Upper,  Lower,  and  South 
Norwood;  Sydenham,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Becken- 
ham,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surbiton,  Ditton,  Long 
Ditton,  Esher,  and  East  and  West  Moulsey. 

The  water  of  this  company  is  drawn  from  the 
Thames  at  Moulsey,  and  from  springs  in  the  gravel 
beds  and  chalk  at  West  Moulsey  and  Ditton.  This 
company  is  now,  we  believe,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a further  supply  by  sinking  a very  deep  well  on 
Streatham  Common. 

The  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  supply  parts  of 
Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Hampstead. 
Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Chiswick, 
Willesden,  and  Hendon ; and  they  pump  water  from 
the  Thames  above  Hampton. 

The  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  supply  Bays- 
water,  St.  James’s,  Acton, Ealing,  Brentford,  Hanwell, 
Isleworth,  Hounslow,  Teddington,  Twickenham,  and 
Hampton.  Their  pumping  works  draw  water  from 
the  Thames  above  Hampton,  and  from  the  gravel 
beds  at  Hampton. 

The  Kent  Waterworks  supply  Deptford,  Green- 
wich, Charlton,  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  Erith,  Belve- 
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dere,  Dartford,  Greenhitlie,  Swanscombe,  Hatcham, 
Blackhcath,  Lewisham,  Lee,  Kidbrooke,  Eltham, 
Bromley,  Chislehurst,  the  Cray  Valley,  and  Swanloy. 
This  water  is  remarkably  good,  as  it  all  comes  from 
deep  wells  in  the  chalk  at  Deptford,  Charlton, 
Plumstead,  Crayford,  and  Bromley. 

The  Chelsea  Waterworks  supply  Westminster, 
St.  James’s  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Fulham,  Kensington 
Palace,  and  Chelsea ; and  their  pumping  works  draw 
water  from  the  Thames  at  Moulsey. 

Seeing  how  vast  a proportion  of  this  water  comes 
from  the  Thames,  we  cannot  wonder  at  those  who 
complain  that  the  old  level  of  the  river  is  very  much 
lowered  at  Richmond. 

Some  large  London  firms  do  not  depend  on  the 
water  companies  entirely,  but  have  sunk  artesian 
wells  to  a great  depth,  from  which  they  obtain  a 
large  supply  of  pure  water. 

Deficient.  Urban  Supplies. — Though  most 
towns  are  supplied  with  water  laid  on  by  some 
company  from  waterworks,  occasionally  it  happens 
than  an  adequate  supply  cannot  be  obtained,  or  can- 
not be  stored,  on  account  of  difficulties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  reservoirs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
some  watering-places,  where  the  rocks  that  are  bored 
for  water  contain  strata  of  what  is  commonly  called 
“blue  slipper.”  In  such  a case,  the  older  houses, 
which  have  wells  and  pumps,  are  fortunate ; but  the 
new  ones,  to  which  the  builders  have  laid  on  water- 
pipes,  often  suffer  severely  from  the  shortness  of  the 
supply.  Too  frequently  in  these  cases  the  specula- 
tive builder  (who  does  not  care  so  long  as  he  sells 
his  houses)  does  not  furnish  them  with  cisterns,  the 
taps  and  pipes  merely  communicating  at  intermittent 
intervals  with  the  main,  and  containing  water  only 
during  the  short  period  when  the  water  is  turned 
on  in  the  morning.  This,  in  houses  fitted  with 
kitcheners-  and  water-closets,  is  a fruitful  source  of 
burst  boilers,  and  evil  smells  most  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  occupants. 

Poor  people  in  our  towns  and  cities  are  often 
reproved  for  being  dirty,  when,  if  we  troubled 
ourselves  to  inquire,  we  should  find  that  a great 
deal  of  their  lack  of  cleanliness  is  caused  by  this 
same  intermittent  supply,  and  absence  of  any 
storage  for  water.  Landlords  build  row  upon  row 
of  tenement  houses  without  proper  cisterns ; and 
unless  the  women  can  draw  sufficient  while  the 
water  is  “on,”  they  are  very  much  troubled  to 
obtain  enough  for  washing  their  clothes  or  cleaning 
their  floors.  They  have  no  spare  cans  or  pans  to 
keep  it  in,  and  are  usually  obliged  to  accommodate 
one  another  with  regard  to  their  washing-days,  as 
two  could  not  possibly  obtain  water  for  the  family 
wash  on  the  same  day.  Though  they  need  it  even 


more,  the  water  is  often  “ turned  on  ” to  their  abodes 
for  an  hour  only,  while  better-class  houses  have  it 
for  four  or  six  hours,  till  their  cisterns  overflow  and 
the  surplus  is  carried  away  by  a waste-pipe  into  the 
drains. 

Continuous  Supply. — It  is  a great  advantage 
to  be  “ on  the  main,”  or  to  have  a continuous  water- 
supply,  which  does  away  with  the  need  of  storage 
or  cistern  accommodation  inside  the  house.  This 
is  obligatory  on  some  water  companies ; and  soma 
large  cities,  like  Bristol,  and  some  few  London 
suburbs,  are  thus  supplied.  The  advantage  is  very 
great.  The  water  is  always  “ on,”  and  always  fresh, 
cool,  and  sparkling.  Where  there  are  cisterns,  how- 
ever large,  the  supply  is  limited : a very  serious 
matter  in  case  of  fire,  and  also  where,  from  accident 
or  carelessness,  there  is  any  irregularity  in  filling 
the  cisterns.  Moreover,  the  cisterns  supplied  in  the 
majority  of  houses  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  really 
supply  the  wants  of  a family  of  any  size,  especially  for 
sanitary  purposes.  For  some  of  the  modern  “ wash- 
out ” closet-pans  it  is  very  much  better  that  the  house 
should  be  continuously  supplied  from  the  main,  as 
there  is  not  sufficient  flow  or  pressure  of  water  from 
the  customary  flushing-cisterns.  But  where  the 
supply  professes  to  be  continuous,  and  is  not  so  in 
reality — as,  for  instance,  when  there  is  any  fear  of 
the  water  not  being  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  sus- 
picion of  leakage,  or  dread  of  waste — the  pipes  some- 
times draw  in  foul  gases,  and  also  foul  fluids,  with 
terrible  results  to  health.  The  two  great  objections 
to  constant  supply  are — the  probability  of  waste,  and 
the  fear  that  the  expensive  fittings  necessary  should 
be  stolen,  especially  in  the  case  of  empty  houses,  of 
which  there  are  at  all  times  so  many  in  suburbs, 
because  many  more  houses  are  built  than  are  abso- 
lutely needed.  One  mode  of  preventing  waste,  yet 
a most  inconvenient  one,  is  never  to  allow  a tap  to  be 
over  a sink  of  any  kind  ; so  that  the  careless  person 
who  leaves  a tap  half  turned  on,  or  dripping,  is  in 
danger  of  flooding  the  house.  This,  however,  would 
be  a mode  of  robbing  Peter  (the  householder)  in  the 
interests  of  Paul  (the  water  company). 

Cistern  Supply. — A vast  majority  of  houses 
are,  however,  fitted  with  one,  or  preferably  with  two 
cisterns — one  to  supply  the  closets  and  boilers  only, 
and  the  other  exclusively  for  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes.  These  cisterns  must  be  provided 
with  overflow  pipes  in  case  they  become  too  full,  as 
they  often  would  in  the  case  of  a small  family  in- 
habiting a large  house.  All  these  overflow  pipes,  as 
well  as  sink  and  bath  waste-pipes,  ought  to  discharge 
through  the  wall  into  the  open  air,  over  a grating 
covering  a trap  that  leads  to  a drain ; and  in  this 
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manner  all  danger  is  averted.  Pig.  1 shows  the 
waste  and  overflow  pipes  as  they  ought  not  to  ho, 


Fig.  1.— Improper  Arrangement. 

with  the  tank,  a,  having  an  overflow  pipe  discharging 
at  e,  directly  into  the  drain ; while  in  Fig.  2 the 
tank,  a,  has  an  overflow  pipe,  b,  discharging  in  the 
open  air  at  c,  over  a properly-trapped  grating  lead- 


ing to  the  drain,  n.  In  the  first  ease,  any  foul 
emanations  from  tho  drain  have  direct  access  to  the 
water  in  tho  cistern,  and  pollute  it,  with  the  possible 
result  of  causing  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever ; but  in 
the  second,  any  such  foul  air  is  dissipated  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  has  no  chance  of  getting  at  the 
water  in  the  cistern.  The  kind  of  overflow  pipe 
shown  at  b,  which  is  called  technically  a standing 
waste,  may  advantageously  bo  replaced  by  an  over- 
flow pipe  taken  straight  through  the  nearest  wall,  as 
at  the  dotted  line  e.  No  water  will  come  out  of  this 
pipe  unless  the  ball-cock  of  the  cistern  is  out  of 
order ; and  the  fact  that  tho  water  spouts  out  will 
draw  attention  to  it.  Many  water  companies  insist 
on  this  arrangement. 

Every  cistern  must  be  furnished  with  a ball-valve, 
the  principle  of  which  is  that  a hollow  copper  ball 
works  on  the  end  of  a lever,  which  is  attached 
to  a valve  fixed  on  the  open  end  of  the  supply- 
pipe  in  such  a way  that  when  the  water 
reaches  a certain  level  in  the  cistern,  the 
ball,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  shuts 
the  valve  by  means  of  the  lever-arm.  As  the 
level  of  the  water  descends  through  being  used  and 
drawn  off  in  the  house,  the  bail  goes  down  with  it. 
and  gradually  re-opens  the  valve.  Fig.  3 shows  the 


Fig.  2.— Proper  Ahranoement. 


Fig.  3.— A Bale-Tap. 

arrangement  with  the  addition  of  an  index-float — 
i.c.,  a hollow  float  of  zinc  attached  to  a chain  or 
cord  and  balance-weight.  The  cord  runs  over 
pulleys,  and  raises  or  lowers  the  balance-weight, 
according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  water  in  the  cis- 
tern. Thus  there  is  an  unerring  index  to  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  cistern  and  to 
the  proper  action  of  the  valve. 

Wells. — In  country  places  where 
houses  are  not  very  near  together, 
the  well,  fitted  with  a pump  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  and  a force-pump 
for  sending  water  up  to  a cistern  on 
the  top  of  tho  house,  is  the  usual  provision.  Great 
care  should  bo  taken  in  these  cases  to  see  that  the 
cesspool  into  which  tho  house  is  drained  is  at  such  a 
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distance  from  the  well  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  its  contents  percolating  through  and  contami- 
nating the  water.  This  will  depend  a great  deal 
upon  the  direc- 
tion of  natural 
flow  in  tho  soil. 

More  fevers 
have  been  pro- 
duced from  this 
cause  than  al- 
most any  other, 
and  it  is  within 
the  memory  of 
most  people  that 
a recent  ter- 
rible outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  London,  which  was  traced  to  the  milk 
of  a special  dairy,  arose  in  reality  from  this  cause. 
A large  quantity  of  milk  came  from  a farm  where 
there  was  a surface-well.  This  well  was  never 
used  for  drinking-water,  because  it  was  known 
to  be  contaminated  by  leakage  from  the  farm- 
yard or  manure  tank.  On  close  inquiry,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  milk-cans  were  cleaned 
and  rinsed  out  with  this  water ; and  to  the  few  drops 
thus  left  in  them  before  the  milk  was  poured  in,  was 
traced  the  disease  and  death  that  wrought  havoc  in 
so  many  families.  To  the  use  of  surface-wells  con- 
taminated with  sewage  the  terrible  spread  of  cholera 
was  traced  in  years  gone  by  ; and  that  cholera  has 
been  stamped  out  in  England  is  due  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  main  drainage  in  London  and  other  cities, 
and  the  supply  of  water  from  sources  where  it  is 
comparatively  pure  and  passed  through  filtering-beds 
before  it  is  distributed  to  houses.  But  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  where  a river  receives  the  sewage  of  the 
towns  and  villages  on  its  banks,  and  the  companies 
take  in  their  supply  of  water  between  those  places  and 
the  sea,  the  nastiness  of  that  water  will  hardly  bear 
thinking  of,  however  much  may  be  done  to  filter 
and  purify  it;  and  fell  disease  may  be  as  surely 
spread  in  that  way  as  by  the  use  of  surface-wells 
befouled  by  contact  with  animal  excreta. 

Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  cesspool  into  which 
a house  away  from  any  regular  system  of  sowers  is 
drained  should  bo  three  or  four  hundred  feet  distant 
from  any  well,  and  should  be  fitted  with  a pump,  by 
means  of  which  the  contents  can  be  used  as  liquid 
manure.  There  always  will  remain  a solid  residuum 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  hand ; and  the  best 
time  to  choose  for  the  operation  is  a moonlight  frosty 
night. 

There  are  still  many  country  places  where,  the 
water  being  near  the  surface,  a bucket  is  let  down 
with  a well-hook,  and  withdrawn  when  full  by  the 
same  means.  Such  surface-wells,  which  are  also 
18 


usually  furnished  only  with  a lid  working  on  hinges, 
are  very  easily  contaminated  by  percolation ; besides 
which,  all  sorts  of  rubbish  are  often  thrown  in  by 

children,  or  by 
other  persons, 
whose  only  aim 
is  to  put  some- 
thing, as  they 
think,  safely  out 
of  sight.  Draw- 
wells  are  better 
protected,  but 
where  they  are 
very  deep,  it  is 
often  considered 
either  impossi- 
ble or  too  expensive  to  fit  them  with  pumps,  and 
they,  too,  are  exposed  to  falling  rubbish  more  than 
they  ought  to  be. 

An  artesian  well  is  an  artificial  spring  made  by 
boring  deep  into  the  ground  till  a la3rer  of  water  is 
reached  which  somewhere  has  a higher  level,  and  the 
water  at  once  rushes  up  to  the  level  of  its  highest 
point.  Fig.  4 shows  the  theory  of  an  artesian  well ; 
a a is  the  stratum  of  water  tapped  at  b,  from  -whence 
the  water  rushes  up  to  the  surface  in  quest  of  its 
original  level. 

Tube-Wells. — Digging  wells  is  a practice  that 
dates  back  many  thousands  of  years ; but  still  more 
ancient  is  the  process  of  boring  for  water,  which 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  in  very 
remote  antiquity.  Still,  the  use  of  tube-wells  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date  among  us,  and  was  first 
brought  prominently  forward  during  the  Abyssinian 
campaign. 

An  iron  tube  in  its  passage  through  the  earth  does 
not  admit  of  any  infiltration,  and  when  driven  to  a 
great  depth,  it  may  tap  subterranean  springs,  from 
which  an  almost  limitless  supply  may  be  pumped. 
In  high  waterless  regions,  such  as  exist  in  some 
parts  of  England,  these  wells  have  been  driven  with 
great  success  for  private  use,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
corporations  seeking  a large  supply,  and  for  mills 
and  breweries.  Some  very  curious  instances  of  this 
are  known  to  persons  interested  in  water-supply. 
For  instance,  at  Gravesend,  some  years  ago,  a two- 
inch  tube  was  driven  right  through  an  existing  well 
which  was  known  to  bo  contaminated,  because  it  was 
believed  that  a much  deeper  spring  of  pure  water 
might  be  tapped  in  that  manner.  The  Thames  was 
only  a stone’s-throw  away,  and  at  that  point  the 
Thames  is  salt,  and  tho  water  much  mingled  with 
London  sewage.  Nevertheless,  at  a depth  of  50  feet, 
a spring  was  struck ; and  when  tho  water  was  sub- 
mitted to  a distinguished  analyst,  be  pronounced 
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Fig.  4.— Principle  of  Artesian  Wells. 
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it  the  purest  he  had  ever  analysed  except  that  of 
Loch  Katrine. 

Tho  tubes  can  in  most  cases  he  withdrawn  and 
re-driven,  and  the  pumps  used  with  them  are  very 


Fig.  5.— Tcbe-sinking  Machinery. 


low  in  price.  A tube-well  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a sure  means  of  obtaining  pure  water,  and 
a much  less  expensive  one  than  the  ordinary  mode 
of  well-sinking. 

The  apparatus  for  boring  a tube-well  of  ordinary 
depth  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  (Fig.  5.)  The 
bottom  of  the  first  length  of  tube  is  furnished  with 
a steel  point,  a,  rather  wider  than  the  tube,  and  small 
holes  are  bored  all  round.  A foot  or  two  up  the 
tube  is  firmly  screwed  the  collar,  b,  to  receive  the 
blows  of  the  monkey  or  rammer,  c— a heavy  iron 
weight  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  sliding  easily  up 
the  tube.  The  whole  is  kept  straight  by  the  legs  of 
the  tripod,  ddd.  The  monkey,  c,  is  drawn  up  by  the 
ropes,  and  let  fall  upon  the  collar,  b,  so  as  to  drivo  the 
tube  into  the  ground ; and  when  the  collar,  b,  reaches 
the  surface,  it  is  shifted  higher  up.  Fresh  lengths 
of  tube  are  screwed  iu  as  required,  till  the  well  is 
deep  enough  ; and  of  course  the  exact  length  of  tube, 
or  depth  of  the  well,  is  always  known.  When  water 
of  tho  desired  quality  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity, 


the  tube  is  cut  olf  and  a pump  screwed  on  the  top, 
and  the  well  is  complete.  (Fig.  6.) 

Rain-Water.— Tlic  rain  that  falls  from  heaven 
is  very  often  allowed  to  escape  into  the  drains,  or 
only  a very  little  is  preserved  for  special  purposes  in 
a butt  or  barrel.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a most  valuable 
source  of  supply ; and  in  hilly  districts  where  water 
is  scarce,  houses  and  farms  that  would  otherwise  be 
almost  uninhabitable,  have  often  had  all  their  draw- 
backs removed  by  the  sinking  of  underground  tanks, 
well  bricked  or  cemented,  into  which  the  rain-water 
has  been  conducted  from  every  available  roof,  as 
well  as  by  paved  channels  from  the  garden  and 
yards.  A pump  and  force- 
pump,  fitted  to  a tank  of 
this  kind,  may  be  made  to 
fill  a cistern  in  tho  upper 
part  of  the  house,  from 
which  pipes  will  supply 
the  kitchen  boiler,  ar- 
ranged as  a circulating 
boiler  (so  that  there  may 
be  a bath  with  hot  as  well 
as  cold  water) , and  also  the 
closets.  Quite  a separate 
cistern,  unless  there  is  a 
well,  should  be  used  for 
thinking- water ; and  this 
should  be  specially  pro- 
vided where  the  only  water 
in  the  house  is  the  rain- 
water. 

It  is  extremely  desirable 
that  all  tanks  and  cisterns 
should  be  cleaned  out  at 
least  once  a year,  and  the 
latter  are  easily  cleaned 
any  day  before  the  water 
is  pumped  up.  The  proper 
time  to  cleanse  the  tanks, 
which  is  usually  the  work 
of  several  days,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  before 
tho  weather  breaks — say, 
in  September  or  early  in 
October.  Then  the  early 
winter  rains  come  into  a 
clean  receptacle;  and  the 
snow  (when  there  is  any), 
which  forms  so  consider- 
able an  amount  of  the 
year’s  supply,  is  stored 
whenever  a thaw  sets  in. 

Another  mode  of  utilis- 
ing rain-water  without  in 
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any  way  affecting;  the  drinking-water,  is  sometimes 
adapted  to  old  country  houses  where  water-closets 
have  been  put  in  which  were  not  provided  for  in 
the  original  structure.  This  is  to  place  a cistern 
over  each,  which  is  supplied  by  the  outside  spouting. 
It  often  prevents  the  necessity  of  conducting  pipes 
along  passages,  where  in  severe  weather  they  are 
apt  to  get  frozen,  and  this  is  a distinct  advantage ; 
though  in  a dry  season  it  is  apt  to  he  counterbalanced 
by  the  drawback  of  the  cisterns  becoming  empty, 
with  little  chance  of  replenishment.  This  arrange- 
ment is  frequently  found  in  good  country  houses,  as 
it  allows  of  modern  water  sanitation  without  going 
to  any  great  expense. 

Force-Pump  Supplies. — Wherever  a force- 
pump  is  in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  there  should 
be  a certain  fixed  time  for  pumping  up  the  water. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  work,  and  only  a very 
strong  woman  should  attempt  it ; and  it  is  far  more 
suitable  for  the  strength  of  a man  or  a big  boy.  The 
best  time  is  from  6.30  to  7 a.m.,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
day’s  supply.  A waste-pipe  from  the  cistern  always 
shows  when  the  water  is  up  to  the  highest  point ; 
and  till  that  is  reached,  the  pumping  should  go  on. 
It  becomes  one  of  the  regular  sounds  of  the  house- 
hold if  done  regularly  at  a certain  hour  ; and  if  not 
done  as  usual,  the  noise  is  sure  to  be  missed.  If  a 
great  deal  of  water  is  used,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
pump  up  again,  and  even  more  than  once,  especially 
if  many  baths  are  taken. 

Hot- Water  Supply  is  provided  in  the  better 
class  of  modern  houses  by  some  form  of  circulating 
boiler;  but  this  subject  will  fall  more  properly 
under  the  heading  of  Baths  and  Bath-Rooms,  and  is 
therefore  omitted  here. 

Filtering. — The  filtering  of  water  is  a most 
important  health-factor,  and  though  every  house 
supplied  by  a water  company  ought  to  have  a 
separate  cistern  supplied  for  drinking  purposes,  quite 
apart  from  and  unconnected  with  that  which  supplies 
the  sanitai-y  arrangements,  and  which  is  consequently 
in  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  the  sewers,  all 
water  ought  to  be  filtered.  If  the  water  comes  from 
any  suspected  source,  it  is  really  safest  to  draw 
the  water  out  at  boiling-point,  or  specially  to 
boil  large  kottlefuls,  and  when  cool  to  pour  it 
into  the  ordinary  filters.  This  makes  assurance 
doubly  sure,  so  far  as  such  measures  can  remedy  the 
nastiness  of  any  water  which,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  capable  of  being  classed  as  “ diluted  sewage.” 
In  August,  1887,  the  Lancet  reported  that  “ the 
Thames  is  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  an 
unsuitable  source  of  water-supply  for  the  metropolis. 


The  pollutions  to  which  it  is  necessarily  exposed  are 
of  such  a disgusting  character  as  to  render  its  use 
for  drinking  purposes  undesirable.” 

People  of  the  careless  kind  say  the  water  is  well 
filtered  before  it  reaches  the  houses ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  interest,  the  water  companies  do  all  they 
can  in  the  way  of  filtration.  This,  however,  simply 
consists  in  passing  the  water  through  beds  of  sand; 
after  which  it  passes  through  leaden  pipes,  from 
which  it  receives  impurities  whereof  it  was  pre- 
viously innocent.  Sand  may  remove  or  hold  back 
impurities  suspended  in  the  water,  but  can  only 
imperfectly  remove  those  which  are  held  in  solu- 
tion. 

The  reason  why  good  filters  are  able  to  do  more 
than  this  is  that  many  porous  substances  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  oxygen  gas, 
which  actually  attacks  and  oxidises  the  injurious 
matter  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  the  chemical 
action.  Animal  charcoal  is  largely  used,  as  also  is 
spongy  iron,  and  various  compounds  of  carbon  and 
clay,  to  which  trade  names  are  given,  and  for  which 
patents  are  claimed.  Far  more  important  than  any 
particular  make  is  the  possibility  of  easily  removing 
the  filtering  material,  which,  whatever  it  is,  becomes 
injuriously  charged  with  foul  matter  after  a certain 
time,  and  then  needs  either  renewal  or  cleansing. 
Animal  charcoal  is  effectually  cleansed  by  exposing 
it  to  a dull  red  heat;  and  so  are  most  materials  of 
which  carbon  forms  a part.  As  a rule,  however,  in 
all  filters  where  the  material  is  easily  taken  out,  re- 
newal of  it  entirely  is  very  inexpensive,  and  it  is  least 
troublesome  to  throw  the  contaminated  matter  away. 
No  other  kind  of  filter  ought  to  be  used,  and  it  is 
particularly  necessary  to  look  after  filters  attached 
to  cisterns.  A good  filter  only  needs  renewal  about 
once  a year. 

A very  good  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  sort  of 
filter  is  to  put  a table-spoonful  of  Condy’s  fluid  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  pour  it  in.  If  the  water  drawn 
off  by  the  tap  at  the  bottom  is  pink,  j ust  as  it  was 
when  it  went  in,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  water 
is  singularly  pure,  the  filter  is  a dead  letter,  and  re- 
moves nothing  from  the  water  that  runs  through  it. 
If,  however,  the  water  comes  out  with  a yellow 
tinge,  it  proves  that  the  filter  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  actually  contaminates  it  by  impurities  that  exist 
in  the  filtering  medium.  If  the  water  comes  out 
limpid,  tasteless,  and  colourless,  the  filter  is  probably 
a good  one.  To  test  it  still  further,  fill  a perfectly 
clean  bottle  or  decanter  with  the  filtered  water,  add 
a few  drops  of  Condy,  so  as  to  colour  it  a very  light 
pink,  put  in  the  stopper,  and  let  it  stand  all  night. 
If  the  water  is  pure,  it  retains  the  pink  tint ; but  if 
the  colour  departs,  it  is  impure. 
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Boiled.  Water. — Those  who  aro  so  unfortunate 
as  to  feel  sure  that  the  only  water  they  can  get  is 
impure,  yet  have  no  means  of  filtering  it,  will  he  glad 
to  know  that  thorough  boiling  makes  almost  any 
water  innocuous.  Unfortunately  it  also  makes  the 
water  very  flat  and  unpalatable;  hut  this  may  he 
remedied  in  a measure  by  pouring  it  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  to  and  fro,  when  cold,  making  as  much 
splash  as  possible ; or  by  using  some  pleasant  and 
wholesome  effervescing  mixture.  Alum  has  also 
been  found  to  rid  water  of  almost  all  its  bacteria. 
A Pennsylvania  doctor,  who  was  called  in  to  a whole 
village  full  of  people  suffering  from  typhoid  fever, 
found  that  the  only  water  obtainable  swarmed  with 
these  microcosms  to  such  an  extent  that  fifteen  drops 
of  it,  when  spread  on  a congenial  surface,  were  capable 
of  forming  8,100  colonies  of  these  tiny  germs.  The 
doctor  added  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a grain 
to  a gallon  of  water,  and  repeated  his  observation, 
with  the  result  that  the  colonies  of  bacteria  were  re- 
duced from  8,100  to  80,  that  the  survivors  were  only 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  their  species,  and  that  all 
earthy  and  vegetable  matters  were  precipitated. 

Hard  Water. — Water  containing  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  lime  salts  is  both  unwholesome 
and  costly.  It  makes  bad  tea,  it  uses  far  more  soap 
in  washing,  and  it  causes  constipation,  swollen 
glands,  gravel,  and  other  complaints.  If  there  is 
much  sulphate  of  lime,  there  is  no  known  remedy ; 
but  in  the  very  many  cases  where  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk  is  the  cause  of  the  hardness,  there  is  a 
remedy  which,  to  most  people,  appears  very  curious. 
The  chalk  can  only  be  dissolved  by  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid ; if,  therefore,  we  add  to  such 
water  more  lime  (not  carbonate  of  lime,  but  lime- 
water),  the  free  acid  combines  with  this  to  form  more 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  whole  is  precipitated,  and 
the  water  rendered  soft.  This  is  known  as  Clark’s 
process,  and  is  the  foundation  of  various  prepara- 
tions sold  under  the  name  of  “ Anti-Calcaire,”  &c., 
for  softening  hard  water. 

Water-Pipes  and  Cisterns. — We  have  not 
hitherto  touched  on  the  very  important  question  as 
to  what  our  water-pipes  and  cisterns  are  made  of. 
Lead  was  once  invariably  used  for  the  latter,  but 
iron  and  zinc  have  to  a great  degree  superseded 
it,  and  cisterns  are  sometimes  lined  with  a less  cor- 
rosive metal,  or  coated  with  some  kind  of  silicious 
mixture,  laid  on  as  a thick  wash  or  thin  coating 
of  cement.  Houses  that  are  supplied  direct  from  a 
well  or  spring,  and  have  merely  to  filter  their  water, 
escape  these  miseries  ; but  they  aro  very  few  and  far 
between,  and  tho  majority  of  us  have  to  consider 
the  kind  of  pipes  that  ought  to  bring  our  water- 


supply  from  the  main,  and  that  ought  to  be  carried 
throughout  our  houses.  Those  who  build  their  own 
houses — or,  at  least,  see  them  built  under  their  own 
superintendence — can  choose  the  healthiest  and  whole- 
somest  pipes  from  a very  large  variety,  but  those  of 
us  who  take  or  buy  houses  built  to  let  and  sell  are 
more  likely  to  find  them  fitted  up  with  lead  or  iron 
pipes  than  with  any  others. 

Lead  Pipes. — The  chief  advantages  of  leaden 
pipes  are  the  ease  with  which  they  are  handled  and 
bent  so  as  to  go  round  curves  and  suit  various  posi- 
tions, the  easiness  of  making  connections  between 
the  pipes  and  effecting  repairs,  the  small  number 
of  joints  required,  and  the  cheapness  and  durability 
of  this  metal.  It  requires  to  be  very  carefully  and 
continuously  supported  by  metal  catches  or  other 
means,  especially  where  it  runs  for  any  long  dis- 
tance in  a horizontal  position,  and  where  it  con- 
veys hot  water,  which  makes  the  lead  still  softer 
and  more  pliant  than  it  is  by  nature ; and  also  lead 
piping  is  very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  pressure  from 
outside,  by  careless  blows  from  a hammer,  from  the 
still  more  careless  practice  of  driving  nails  where 
they  will  penetrate,  and  by  the  gnawing  of  rats,  who 
often  make  sad  havoc  with  gas  and  water  pipes. 

But  it  has  grave  disadvantages  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view.  An  eminent  authority  says,  “Various 
waters  act  very  differently  on  lead — some  corroding 
it  rapidly,  others  only  to  a very  slight  extent — under 
similar  circumstances.  The  cause  of  the  corrosion  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  dissolved  oxygen,  of  which  all 
water  contains  more  or  less,  and  in  certain  saline 
substances  the  presence  of  which  determines  a more 
violent  action.  It  is  generally  felt,  for  instance, 
that  the  presence  of  nitrates  and  ammoniacal  salts 
increases  the  action  of  water  on  lead ; while  car- 
bonates, sulphates,  and  notably  phosphates,  hinder 
such  action.” 

Where  the  water-supply  is  intermittent,  leaving 
the  pipes  empty  for  hours  together,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred 
there  is  no  attempt  to  exclude,  causes  a much  more 
active  corrosion  of  the  pipes.  But  where  pipes  are 
kept  always  full  of  water,  as  they  are  when  the 
house  is  supplied  direct  from  the  main,  or  where 
there  is  a large  cistern  or  cisterns  kept  well  filled, 
the  pipes  speedily  get  coated  with  a white  protective 
coating,  which  is  not  easily  dissolved  by  tho  water. 
This  white  coating  consists  principally  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  after  the  pipes  are  coated  in  this  manner, 
the  corrosive  action  ceases  to  a great  extent ; some 
think  it  ceases  entirely. 

Precautions. — It  is  therefore  very  wise  when 
drawing  water  from  leaden  pipes  the  first  thing 
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iu  the  morning,  for  cooking  or  drinking  purposes, 
to  let  some  considerable  quantity  run  to  waste  first, 
especially  in  tho  case  of  hot-water  pipes.  Many 
housekeepers  make  it  a rule,  when  tho  water  is 
coming  in,  to  pull  up  the  plugs  of  closets,  fixing 
them  with  a piece  of  stick,  and  to  turn  on  taps 
for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  so  making 
sure  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  that  has  stood  in 
the  pipes  all  night,  and  flushing  them  with  a 
running  stream.  This  may  he  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  waste ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  the  cisterns  are  full,  the  remainder  of  the 
water  escapes  into  the  drains  by  the  waste  or  over- 
flow pipes,  and  this  waste  may  as  well  be  turned  to 
useful  account  as  not. 

By  way  of  precaution  against  corrosion  from  the 
outside,  lead  pipes  should  not  be  laid  in  damp  soil 
known  to  contain  lime,  nor  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  cement. 

Tin-lined  lead  pipes  are  much  used  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  ; or  they  are  more  correctly 
described  as  tin  pipes  encased  in  lead,  for  the  tin 
lining  ought  always  to  form  a continuous,  indepen- 
dent, and  uniformly  thick  tube  within  the  lead  pipe. 
The  tin  should  not  be  connected  with  the  lead  by 
means  of  heat,  for  fear  of  forming  an  objectionable 
alloy,  but  the  two  should  simply  be  joined  by  strong 
pressure,  and  can  then  be  as  easily  handled  as  lead 
pipes.  They  ought  to  be  at  least  as  heavy  as  ordinary 
pipes,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  having  on  them 
slightly-raised  longitudinal  ribs  or  corrugations. 
The  first  cost  of  these  pipes  is  naturally  more  than 
that  of  the  lead  pipes,  and  all  their  virtues  may  be 
spoiled  by  careless  putting  together,  scraping  the 
tin  lining  at  the  joints,  and  exposing  the  lead,  for  it 
is  universally  conceded  that  the  corrosive  action  of 
water  on  two  metals  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
on  one.  Specially-tinned  brass  ferrules,  couplings, 
and  T-branches  are  sold  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
tin-lined  lead  pipes,  and  ought  always  to  be  used 
with  them. 

Tin  is  acted  on  very  slowly  by  water,  and  the 
•substances  formed  thereby  are  harmless  and  in- 
soluble. Tin  rusts  very  slowly  when  exposed  to  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  pipes  of  unpro- 
tected block-tin  should  nover  be  laid  in  moist 
ground,  as  in  that  position  they  often  corrode  more 
rapidly  than  plain  lead  or  tin-lined  lead  pipes. 
Block-tin  pipes,  however,  are  expensive,  and  some- 
what difficult  to  handle,  and  are  scarcely  worth  the 
extra  trouble  they  cause,  except  as  suction-pipes  for 
wells  or  cisterns,  for  which  purpose  they  are  superior 
to  any  lead  or  tin-lined  lead  pipes. 

Iron  and  Other  Pipes. — Iron  service-pipes  are 
very  cheap,  do  not  require  continuous  support,  and  aro 


quickly  and  well  put  together  by  means  of  screw- 
joints.  They  require  some  kind  of  protective  coating 
if  they  are  to  be  suitable  for  all  uses  and  situations. 
Galvanised  pipes  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and 
opinions  differ  as  to  their  merits.  If  the  galvanising 
is  imperfect,  small-sized  pipes  will  clog  very  rapidly. 
From  a sanitary  point  of  view,  the  galvanised  have 
one  drawback,  and  that  is,  that  while  the  water 
passes  through  them  it  dissolves  the  poisonous  salts 
of  zinc,  and  also  carries  some  in  suspension  ; but  the 
quantity  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  harm  is  very 
rarely  done. 

Asphalted  iron  pipes  are  frequently  used  for  cold 
water,  but  they  do  not  answer  for  the  conveyance  of 
hot  water.  As  there  is  a right  and  a wrong  way 
of  doing  everything,  there  are  two  modes  of  asphalt- 
ing  pipes — one,  of  putting  them  while  cold  into  the 
melted  asphalte,  which  is  then  liable  to  be  soon 
washed  off  by  the  water ; and  the  other  and 
proper  way  is  to  have  the  pipes  heated  before 
they  are  dipped  in  the  asphalte.  Water  contracts 
a taste  of  tar  if  it  stands  in  such  pipes  as  these; 
but  if  allowed  to  run  for  a few  minutes  before  being 
applied  to  drinking  or  cooking  purposes,  this  dis- 
appears. 

Enamelled  wrought-iron  pipes  are  extremely  good. 
The  price  of  them  varies  with  the  kind  of  enamel,  a 
smooth-surfaced  paraffin  enamel  being  the  best  kind. 
These  are  admirable  under  all  circumstances,  such 
as  being  laid  in  the  ground,  conveying  water  to  the 
house  from  any  distance,  also  as  suction-pipes  in 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  as  cold-water  service-pipes 
inside  the  house.  The  greatest  care,  however,  should 
be  taken  that  in  making  joints  in  this  kind  of  pipe 
all  the  ends  are  thoroughly  coated  with  the  liquid 
enamel,  which  is  sold  by  the  manufacturers  with 
the  pipes  for  that  purpose. 

Cement-lined  wrought-iron  pipes  are  in  use  in 
some  places,  the  cement  being  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  pipe  allowed  to  be  a little  extra  large 
in  proportion.  They  are  only  suitable  for  the  larger 
pipes. 

The  best  protective  treatment  for  wrought-iron 
pipes  is  known  as  the  “ Bower-Barff  ” rustless  iron 
process,  by  which  the  natural  surface  of  wrought- 
iron  or  steel  is  converted  into  a magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  which  from  experience  is  known  to  withstand 
the  worst  possible  exposure  to  air,  or  to  fresh- water 
or  saline  solutions.  The  formation  of  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  is  accomplished  by  subjecting  the  iron  in  a 
specially-built  furnace  to  the  action  of  super-heated 
steam.  In  this  process  no  foreign  material — paint, 
chemical,  or  alloy — is  applied  to  the  metal.  The 
coating  is  perfectly  innocent;  and  such  rustless 
pipes  may  be  heated  to  redness  and  then  plunged  into 
cold  'water  without  being  injured.  These  pipes 
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are  also  well  adapted  for  carrying  hot  water.  It 
is  to  he  hoped  that  the  “ Bower-Barff  ” process  will 
soon  he  so  cheapened  as  to  warrant  its  extensive  ap- 
plication to  common  articles  of  iron.  Pipes  treated 
hy  means  of  this  process  are  best  joined  by  using 
only  oil  at  the  joints,  which  after  a whilo  hardens 
and  sets,  making  quite  a tight  joint ; while  if  a 
mixture  of  red  and  white  lead  is  appliod  to  the 
fittings,  there  is  a slight  danger  of  the  water  dis- 
solving some  of  the  lead  which  unavoidably  pro- 
trudes at  the  inside  of  joints. 

The  “ Kalamein  pipe  ” is  made  hy  compounding  a 
mixture  of  lead,  tin,  nickel,  and  zinc,  which  is  brought 
into  contact  with  wrought-iron  pipe  that  has  been 
previously  cleaned  and  freed  of  scales,  grease,  or  dirt, 
by  dipping  it  into  a hath.  It  is  said  that  the  melted 
alloy  penetrates  the  body  of  the  iron,  and  becomes 
thoroughly  combined  with  it. 

Brass  and  copper  pipes,  if  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  drinking-water,  should  be  tinned  on  the  inside,  as 
water  seriously  attacks  any  exposed  brass,  as  well  as 
copper,  and  the  salts  of  copper  (oxides  as  well  as  car- 
bonates) carried  in  the  water  in  suspension  or  in 
solution  are  poisonous.  Copper  pipes  are  not  often 
used,  as  they  are  very  expensive  and  require  special 
skill  and  care  in  running  them. 

Comparison  of  Pipes. — The  various  kinds  of 
service-pipes  may  he  placed  in  the  following  order 
of  merit,  assuming  the  water  supplied  to  be  one  of 
medium  hardness,  and  such  as  is  usually  pronounced 
suitable  for  all  domestic  purposes : — 

For  Cold  Water. 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  made  rustless  by  the  Bower-Barff 
process. 

Tin-lined  lead-pipes  jointed  with  special  tinned  ferrules. 

Plain  lead  pipes. 

Enamelled  wrought-iron  pipes. 

Asphalted  wrought-iron  pipes. 

Galvanised  iron  pipes. 

Tinned  brass  pipes. 

Tinned  copper  pipes. 

For  Sot  Water. 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  made  rustless  by  the  Bower-Barff 
process. 

Plain  lead  pipes. 

Plain  brass  pipes. 

Joinings. — Lead  and  wrought-iron  pipes  can 
never  be  properly  united  by  means  of  solder,  but  a 
brass  screw-nipple  should  he  soldered  to  the  lead,  and 
tightly  screwed  into  the  wrought-iron  pipe  or  fitting. 
Joints  between  wrought-iron  service-pipes  are  mado 
by  cutting  screw-threads  on  the  ends  of  the  pipes, 
and  connecting  pipe-ends  with  either  couplings  or 
fittings.  A paste  of  mixed  red  and  white  lead  is 


generally  used  as  a lubricant,  and  to  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies  in  the  threads  when  the  pipes  are 
screwed  up.  .Sometimes,  however,  linseed-oil  is 
used  instead  of  the  red  and  white  lead ; because, 
after  a little  time,  it  sets  hard,  and  makes  a tight 
joint.  Brass  service-pipes  are  connected  by  screw- 
joints,  a paste  of  red  lead  being  put  over  the  threads 
to  insure  tightness  at  the  joints. 

A capital  plan  where  a house  is  furnished  with 
wrought-iron  service-pipes  is  to  insert  a number  of 
right  and  left-hand  sockets — or  union  couplings,  as 
they  are  called — so  that  they  may  receive  a length  of 
pipe  that  needs  repair  or  alteration  without  taking 
down  the  whole  line  of  pipes.  No  alterations  or 
repairs  should  be  considered  complete  without  being 
tested,  and  the  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  turn 
the  water  on,  as  imperfections  in  pipes  or  joints  will 
at  once  show  themselves  by  leakage. 

A few  words  are  necessary  on  the  manner  in 
which  pipes  should  be  supported  and  fixed  in 
position.  Lead,  block-tin,  and  tin-lined  pipes 
should  always  be  securely  fastened  to  boards  or 
narrow  strips  of  wood  nailed  to  walls  or  ceilings. 
Vertical  lead  pipes  should  have  pieces  of  hard  metal 
soldered  to  them  and  screwed  to  wood.  Horizontal 
lead  pipes  should  rest  on  strips  of  wood,  and  he  kept 
in  place  by  brass  bands  or  clamps.  If  merely  held 
up  by  brass  clamps,  these  should  not  be  more  than 
two  feet  apart,  or  the  pipes  will  bend  with  their 
own  weight,  and  a bent  pipe  is  apt  to  leak  and  in 
winter  to  freeze. 

Brass  or  wrought-iron  pipes  require  no  continuous 
support;  but  very  nice  adjustable  hangers  are  made 
on  purpose  to  receive  them. 

Hot  and  cold  water  pipes  should  be  kept  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  cooling  the  hot  pipe,  and  the  hot  from  warming 
the  cold  one.  When  they  run  in  the  same  direction, 
they  should  be  quite  parallel  to  each  other. 

Size  of  Pipes. — Common  sense  dictates  that 
ample  supply-pipes  and  small  waste-pipes  should  be 
provided  for  water,  but  the  ordinary  plumber  carries 
no  such  judicious  rule  in  his  head,  and  the  usual 
practice  is  to  have  supply-pipes  of  too  small,  and 
waste-pipes  of  too  large  a bore,  which  works  twofold 
harm.  It  is  because  there  is  no  proper  and  scientific 
distribution  of  proportionate  size  in  the  supply-pipes 
throughout  a building,  that  no  water  will  come  from 
certain  taps  while  certain  others  below  them  are 
open,  a species  of  annoyance  with  which  most  house- 
keepers are  familiar. 

Supply-pipes  that  are  not  sufficiently  strong  and 
of  proper  weight  frequently  burst  and  leak  from  the 
pressure  of  water ; and  in  the  case  of  lead  pipes  the 
proper  weight  is  us  follows : — 
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pinch  pipe  ....  2 lbs.  per  foot. 

3 ” 

a „ ....  4 „ 

Tho  size  of  a main-pipe  should  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  branch-pipes  it  has  to 
supply ; and,  roughly  speaking,  tho  dimensions  of 
pipes  for  different  parts  of  the  house  may  be  calcu- 
lated thus : — 


Kitchen  sink 

. $ inch. 

Pantry  „ 

. • • • 8 >> 

Lavatory  howls  . 

. . . • T >» 

Baths 

. . . • 1 „ 

W.C.  cisterns  . 

. . • • a >> 

All  supply-pipes  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
water  in  them  can  be  thoroughly  drawn  off  by 
means  of  the  taps  when  the  water  is  turned  off  from 
the  house ; and  there  should  be  stop  and  waste  cocks 
in  easily  accessible  places,  so  that  each  branch  in  a 
large  house  may  be  shut  off  separately  in  case  of 
repairs.  It  is  very  wretched  fora  whole  house  to  be 
deprived  of  water  for  hours,  because  some  particular 
foot  of  pipe  is  being  repaired  or  removed. 

Frozen  Water-Pipes. — Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  disastrous  bursting  of  pipes  after  frost  when  the 
thaw  sets  in,  and  the  best  way  of  remedying  this  is 
by  the  prevention  that  is  so  much  better  than  cure — 
that  is  to  say,  by  having  a stop-cock  put  in  close  to 
the  upper  cistern,  so  as  to  prevent  water  from 


running  into  tho  pipes,  and  turning  it  directly  the 
frost  shows  any  sign  of  becoming  severe.  As  soon 
as  the  stop-cock  is  thus  turned,  tho  taps  to  tho  several 
lavatories,  plugs  to  closets,  &c.,  should  bo  turned  on, 
so  as  to  empty  tho  pipes  of  whatever  water  may  be 
in  them,  and  carefully  turned  back,  so  as  to  close  all 
outlet.  If  this  is  not  done,  some  day  the  frost  will 
relax,  the  stop-cock  will  be  withdrawn,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  contents  of  the  cistern  will  be  pouring 
through  the  open  taps,  overflowing  baths,  basins,  and 
sinks,  and  coming  through  ceilings,  saturating  walls, 
carpets,  &e.,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief.  While 
the  water  is  turned  off  by  means  of  the  stop-cock, 
every  water-closet  should  be  supplied  with  a large 
can  of  water  for  flushing  the  pan  after  use.  If  the 
service-pipe  comes  in  through  the  coal-cellar,  as  is 
very  usual,  a gas-light  or  other  lamp  kept  burning 
in  it  during  the  frost  will  often  prevent  the  freezing 
of  the  pipe.  Pipes  well  inside  a house  seldom 
freeze. 

Where  supply-pipes  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
run  along  outside  walls  in  cold  yet  not  uncovered 
positions,  the  strips  of  wood  above-mentioned  are 
great  preventives  to  freezing  ; and  an  additional  pre- 
caution is  to  have  them  wrapped  round  with  some 
non  - combustible,  non  - absorbent,  non  - conducting 
material,  such  as  felt,  mineral  wool,  or  asbestos. 
Then,  and  then  only,  may  we  feel  tolerably  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  Jack  Frost. 
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The  hints  given  here  are  intended  not  so  much  for 
the  servants  of  the  house  as  for  the  mistress  thereof. 
It  is  believed  that  if  mistresses  were  more  frequently 
acquainted  with  the  best  ways  of  doing  domestic 
work,  servants  would  be  much  more  likely  to  adopt 
those  ways.  It  is  partly  because  mistresses  are 
sometimes  ignorant  that  servants  are  sometimes  care- 
less. It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  the  ordinary 
details  of  household  work  one  by  one,  and  describe 
tho  method  of  dealing  with  each. 

To  Make  a Fire. — Some  people  think  that  to 
make  a fire  is  the  easiest  work  in  the  world.  Yet 
it  is  quite  exceptional  to  meet  with  a person  who  can 
light  a fire  which  is  certain  to  burn  up  quickly. 

Put  on  a pair  of  old  gloves ; spread  the  hearth- 
cloth  in  front  of  tho  fender,  and  have  ready  plenty 
of  paper,  some  wood,  some  small  knobs  of  coal,  also 
a hearth-brush,  a dust-shovel,  a sleep  for  the  ashes, 
an  old  duster,  and,  if  tho  hearth  has  to  be  done  up 
when  the  fire  is  lighted,  a leather  for  polishing  tho 


fire-irons.  Poke  all  the  cinders  and  ashes  out  of  the 
grate  gently,  to  keep  the  dust  from  flying.  If  the 
fire  is  made  in  the  early  morning,  whilst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  are  still  asleep,  this  business 
will  be  managed  more  quietly  with  a piece  of  wood 
than  with  a poker.  Rake  and  sweep  out  the  corners. 
Then  pick  out  the  best  of  the  cinders,  -and  place 
them  evenly  in  a thin  layer  in  the  bottom  of  the 
range.  Put  all  that  remain  into  the  sleep.  The 
ashes  are  to  bo  put  into  the  cinder-sifter  as  soon  as 
the  fire  is  lighted,  covered,  and  loft  rocking.  Sweep 
up  the  hearth,  and  quickly  go  over  the  range  with  a 
black-lead  brush.  If  a range  is  brushed  thus  briskly 
every  morning  with  the  dry  black-lead  brush,  and 
polished  thoroughly  once  a week,  it  will  keep  in  very 
good  condition.  If  wood  is  to  be  used  for  lighting 
the  fire,  take  care  that  it  is  dry.  The  fire-lighters 
sold  for  the  purpose  at  the  oil-shops  are,  however, 
excellent ; they  are  more  economical  and  effectual 
than  wood  only.  Tear  the  paper  into  pieces,  and 
crumple  up  each  one  separately.  Put  plenty  of 
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paper  on  tho  layer  of  cinders;  then  place  on  it, 
if  wood  has  to  be  used,  tho  pieces  of  stick  cross- 
icise,  and  build  thorn  up  lightly,  so  that  thoy 
shall  not  press  on  tho  paper.  To  this  end,  also, 
sonio  of  tho  sticks  should  rest  on  the  bars  of  the 
grate.  Do  not  throw  coal  on  tho  wood,  but  choose 
small  knobs,  place  them  gently  upon  it  with  the 
fingers,  and  keep  the  firo  to  the  front  of  the  range,  so 
as  to  lot  a draught  go  up  the  back.  Light  tho  paper, 
and  in  a few  minutes  there  will  be  a good  fire.  As 
soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the  coal  first  put  on  has 
kindled,  more  coal  and  the  sifted  cinders  should  be 
added.  If,  however,  the  sticks  are  laid  flat  and  side 
by  side,  the  probability  is  that  the  firo  will  not 
burn,  while,  if  a quantity  of  coal  is  thrown  to  the 
back  of  the  range,  the  fire  will  bo  a long  time  in 
burning  up. 

To  Black-Lead  a Range.— Once  a week  a 
range  should  be  thoroughly  black-leaded.  Before 
doing  this,  roll  up  the  hearth-rug,  spread  the  hearth- 
cloth,  and  carry  the  fender  and  fire-irons  into  the 
kitchen  to  be  cleaned  (if  this  is  convenient).  Put 
the  flue-brush  up  the  chimney,  and  get  rid  of  as 
much  soot  as  possible.  If  this  is  done  regularly 
once  a week,  the  chimney  will  seldom  need  to  be 
swept.  If  the  range  is  kept  in  good  condition,  it 
will  not  require  to  be  wet-black-leaded  for  months 
together ; it  will  need  only  to  be  gone  over  every 
day  with  a brush  which  has  been  rubbed  on  a lump 
of  black-lead,  and  thoroughly  polished  in  the  same 
way  once  a week.  If  it  is  not  in  good  condition,  wet 
black-lead — that  is,  black-lead  moistened  with  a little 
water,  stale  beer,  or  turpentine — should  be  put  on  by 
means  of  a brush  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  is  import- 
ant to  remember  that  a range  should  be  dusted  well 
in  every  comer  before  it  is  wet-black-leaded.  It  is 
waste  of  time  and  strength  to  try  to  put  a polish  on 
dust,  and  dust  can  be  completely  taken  up  with  an 
old  duster.  The  more  lightly  the  black-lead  can  be 
laid  on  the  better,  and  a polish  will  be  more  easily 
obtained  if  the  range  is  brushed  before  the  black- 
lead  is  dry  rather  than  afterwards.  When  a range 
has  been  neglected,  and  has  become  very  rough  and 
unsightly,  it  is  a good  plan  to  paint  it  over  with 
Brunswick  Black,  which  can  be  bought  for  a few 
pence  at  any  oil-shop.  This  should  be  laid  on  with 
a paint-brush,  and  left  to  become  perfectly  dry,  then 
black-leaded  in  the  usual  way. 

To  Clean  Polished  Steel  Ranges  and 
Bright  Bars. — Fortunately  for  mistresses  and  for 
domestics,  steel  grates  are  very  much  less  usual  than 
they  used  to  be;  the  delightful  and  much  more 
artistic  “ tiles,”  which  are  so  easily  kept  clean  with 
a little  flannel  and  soap  and  water,  are  superseding 


them.  Bright  steel  ranges  are  still  to  be  found 
occasionally,  however,  and  polished  steel  fire-irons 
are  not  uncommon.  Mistresses  who  have  to  deal 
with  it  should  remember  that  if,  from  the  beginning, 
polished  steel  is  rubbed  with  a leather  every  day, 
and  kept  free  from  damp,  it  will  retain  its  brilliancy 
and  will  never  need  to  have  anything  put  on  it.  If, 
however,  its  condition  is  allowed  to  lapse,  it  must  bo 
cleaned.  Emery-paste  is  the  usual  cleaning  medium, 
or  “ polishing-paste  ” sold  by  the  chemist.  The 
paste  should  be  rubbed  on  with  a soft  flannel,  wiped 
off,  then  polished  with  a clean  leather  dipped  in 
a little  emery-powder.  Paraffin  is  a most  valu- 
able cleanser  for  steels,  brasses,  and  tins.  It  should 
be  rubbed  on  with  a leather  or  flannel,  after  which 
tho  surface  to  be  brightened  may  be  polished  with 
bath-brick  or  powder.  Crocus-powder,  also  sold  by 
chemists,  is  one  of  the  best  things  which  can  be 
used  for  steel.  It  should  be  mixed  with  pure  salad- 
oil,  and  the  steel  should  be  covered  over-night  with 
it.  Next  morning  it  may  be  rubbed  off,  and  the 
surface  polished  with  a powder  made  of  equal  parts 
of  bath-brick  and  crocus.  Bath-brick  alone  should 
not  bo  used  for  steel : it  gives  a white  brightness 
which  is  seldom  approved.  When  steel  grates  are  to 
be  left  for  a while  without  being  cleaned  daily,  they 
should  be  rubbed  all  over  with  mutton  suet  melted, 
then  dusted  with  unslaked  lime  tied  in  muslin.  This 
will  preserve  the  steel  from  rust.  The  mutton  suet 
used  for  a purpose  of  this  kind  must  be  quite  fresh. 
The  dripping  from  a joint  would  not  do,  because  it 
would  be  likely  to  have  salt  in  it,  and  this  would  in- 
jure the  steel. 

To  Clean  a Room. — Rooms  that  are  in  con- 
stant use  do  not  need  to  be  swept  and  cleaned  every 
day.  It  will  bo  sufficient  if  the  pieces  are  taken  up  (or, 
for  preference,  if  the  carpet  is  wiped  all  ovor  with  a 
damp  leather),  and  the  room  is  well  dusted  and  set  in 
order.  Once  a week,  however,  rooms  that  are  used 
should  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  and,  for  reasons  given 
elsewhere,  it  is  best  to  have  a special  day  for  the 
business.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  or  not  spare 
rooms  need  to  be  cleaned  every  week.  Some  mis- 
tresses maintain  that  the  weekly  clean  is  altogether 
necessary,  others  are  not  so  particular.  In  arranging 
the  work  of  the  house,  however,  mistresses  should 
remember  that  it  is  waste  of  time  and  strength  to  do 
needless  work,  and  that  rooms  which  arc  not  occupied 
may  be  kept  in  almost  perfect  condition  if  thoy  are 
aired  and  dusted  regularly.  This  being  done,  it  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  rub  the  carpet  with  a damp 
leather  once  a week,  and  to  clean  the  room  thoroughly 
every  fortnight. 

If  there  has  been  a fire  in  the  room  which  is  to  be 
cleaned,  clear  up  the  hearth,  and  take  away  the  dust 
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and  ashes  before  beginning  to  sweep ; but  do  not 
black-lead  the  range  until  the  sweeping  is  accom- 
plished and  the  dust  has  settled.  Even  then,  re- 
membor  to  dust  the  range  with  an  old  duster  before 
black-leading  it. 

If  it  is  possible,  it  is  much  the  best,  before  begin- 
ning to  clean  a room,  to  dust  thoroughly  and  take 
into  another  apartment  all  small  movable  articles, 
such  as  ornaments,  books,  music,  small  pieces  of 
furniture,  See.  Rugs  also  should  be  taken  out, 
shaken,  and  left  till  required;  all  cupboards  and 
drawers  should  be  closed ; all  antimacassars  and 
table-cloths  should  be  shaken  well  and  folded.  Cur- 
tains, too,  should  be  shaken  and  pinned  up ; and,  if 
special  bags  for  the  curtains  are  not  provided,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  two  old  pillow-cases  and  use  them 
as  bags  for  the  curtains  on  cleaning- day.  Blinds 
should  be  drawn  up  high,  but  the  windows  should  be 
kept  shut  until  sweeping  is  done  and  the  dust  has 
been  carried  away ; then  they  may  be  opened.  All 
furniture  which  cannot  be  moved  must  be  covered, 
and  mistresses  who  own  handsome  furniture  are 
generally  very  careful  to  provide  covers  made  to  fit 
all  the  larger  articles.  These  are  most  excellent, 
without  doubt,  and  it  is  a very  good  thing  to  have 
them.  A much  more  important  detail,  however,  is 
that  the  covers  which  are  used  should  be  clean. 
Sometimes  careless  housemaids,  who  are  not  looked 
after,  will  use  again  and  again  dust-sheets  and  covers 
which  are  too  dirty  to  be  of  any  service.  This  is  a 
point  which  needs  to  be  watched. 

If  the  room  which  is  to  be  swept  is  a bedroom, 
a dust-sheet  should  be  thrown  over  the  bed.  Before 
this  is  done,  however,  the  bed  should  be  brushed, 
the  vallances  should  be  turned 'over  the  mattresses 
and  tucked  in,  and  the  dust-sheet  should  be  large 
enough  to  hang  over  them. 

Everything  being  prepared,  sprinkle  tea-leaves 
(which  have  been  rinsed  in  clean  water  for  fear  they 
should  stain,  and  drained  well  so  that  they  are  only 
damp,  not  wet)  over  the  carpet,  and  sweep  it  well, 
carefully  moving  out  all  large  articles  which  can  be 
moved,  and  sweeping  well  behind  them.  As  substi- 
tutes for  tea-leaves,  for  very  delicate  carpets,  news- 
papers, which  have  been  put  into  water  till  soft, 
squeezed  dry,  and  torn  up,  or  Indian  meal  slightly 
moistened,  are  sometimes  used.  Brush  the  dust, 
when  collected,  into  a dust-pan,  carry  it  at  once 
right  away  and  burn  it.  If  the  dust-pan  is  left  for 
a while,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  the  dust  will 
fly  off  and  settle  again  on  the  furniture  ; or  the  dust- 
pan may  be  knocked  over,  then  the  dust  will  have  to 
be  taken  up  again. 

The  room  being  swept,  and  tho  dust  having  been 
carried  away,  open  tho  windows,  and  leave  tho  room 
for  a whilo.  On  rettirning  to  it,  mount  the  steps  and 


dust  the  curtain-poles  and  rings,  the  tops  of  pictures 
and  mirrors,  the  tops  of  doors,  and  all  out-of-reach 
places  where  dust  is  likely  to  have  settled.  Too 
often  places  like  these  arc  forgotten,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that,  when  the  windows  are  opened  and 
a breeze  enters  the  room,  the  dust  collected  there  is 
blown  over  the  house.  Even  when  these  places 
receive  attention,  it  is  too  often  the  practice  for 
the  worker  to  apply  a feather  brush  to  them,  and 
with  this  to  whisk  off  the  dust,  which  of  course 
settles  at  once  on  the  newly-swept  carpet.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  object  of 
cleaning  a room  is  to  free  it  from  dirt,  by  taking 
the  dirt  out  of  it.  So  far  as  true  cleanliness  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  just  as  well  allow  the  dust  to 
remain  on  curtain-poles,  and  the  tops  of  pictures, 
as  send  it  flying  to  other  parts.  (See  “To  Dust  a 
Room,”  later.) 

If  the  apartment  being  cleaned  is  a bedroom,  now 
wash  thoroughly  all  the  chamber- ware,  and  dry  it 
inside  as  well  as  outside.  If  any  article  should  be 
discoloured,  leave  a little  cold  water  in  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so.  This  will  probably  make  it  all 
right ; or,  if  not,  it  may  be  scorned  with  sand  and 
salt.  At  this  stage,  take  off  any  finger-marks  there 
may  be  on  doors  or  mantel-piece,  clean  the  windows, 
the  window-sashes,  and  window-sills,  and  dust  the 
room  carefully,  not  forgetting  the  panels  of  the  doors, 
the  skirting-boards,  and  the  space  between  the  door 
and  the  door-frame.  Take  the  dust-covers  off  gently, 
and  cany  them  outside  to  be  shaken.  Bring  in  the 
small  articles,  already  dusted,  and  put  them  in  their 
places.  Then  look  round  and  see  if  everything  is  as 
it  should  be.  If  so,  close  the  door  on  leaving  the 
room.  When  doing  this,  take  hold  of  the  handles  : 
do  not  touch  the  paint ; and  try  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  closing  the  door  by  the  handle. 

To  Sweep  a Carpet. — There  is  a right  way 
and  a wrong  way  even  of  sweeping  a carpet,  and 
people  who  sweep  the  right  way  do  not  make  one 
tithe  of  the  dust  that  is  raised  by  those  who  sweep 
the  wrong  way.  Look  round  the  room,  and  see 
if  there  is  any  specially  dusty  spot.  If  there 
is,  sweep  it  separately  with  a short-handled  brush, 
and  take  the  dust  into  the  dust-pan.  It  is  no 
use  sweeping  this  all  along  the  length  of  the 
room.  Begin  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  door,  and  go  all  over  the  floor  with  a 
short,  sharp  stroke,  holding  the  broom  to  your 
right  and  inclining  it  forwards,  and  giving  a little 
turn  at  tho  end  of  each  strolco  to  keep  tho 
dust  down.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  how  this 
is  done;  but  if  the  sweeper  will  be  on  her  guard, 
and  remember  that  her  aim  is  to  keep  the  dust 
together,  not  to  send  it  flying  all  over  the  room. 
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and  to  take  it  off  the  carpet  rather  than  to  dig  it 
out  of  the  carpet,  she  will  soon  discovor  the  right 
way  of  managing  it.  Do  not  sweep  with  one  side  of 
the  broom  only,  but  keep  turning  it ; this  will  make 
it  wear  more  evenly.  Be  especially  careful  to  take 
up  the  dust  between  the  edge  of  the  carpet  and  the 
splash-board.  It  is  usually  here  that  moth  attacks 
carpet,  and  it  is  a point  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
careless  sweeping  leads  to  the  production  of  moth. 
Take  the  short  brush  and  the  dust-pan  to  corners, 
and  also  to  parts  not  easily  reached  with  the  broom. 
Having  swept  the  dust  towards  the  door,  collect  it 
all  in  a heap,  take  it  up,  carry  it  off  and  burn  it 
immediately.  Let  the  dust  settle,  pour  a few  drops 
of  ammonia  into  a howl  of  lukewarm  water,  or  make 
a little  salt-and-water,  wring  a leather  or  flannel 
out  of  this  as  dry  as  possible  (if  left  wet  it  will 
spoil  the  carpet),  and  wipe  the  surface  of  the  carpet 
all  over.  This  finishing-touch  will  brighten  it,  and 
cause  the  clean-swept  look  to  last  twice  as  long.  It 
is  especially  necessary  when  the  carpet  is  old.  and 
worn,  because  the  ammonia-and-water  or  the  salt- 
and-water  brightens  the  colours  of  the  fabric. 

If  moth  should  attack  the  carpet  and  lay  eggs 
round  the  edges  near  the  skirting-board,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  a linen  cloth,  folded  to 
several  thicknesses,  till  it  is  about  four  inches  wide, 
wring  it  out  of  cold  water,  lay  it  on  the  carpet,  and 
press  it  with  a hot  iron.  After  this,  turn  up  the 
edges  of  the  carpet,  and  scrub  the  part  underneath 
with  carbolic  soap  and  water.  If  carefully  done, 
this  treatment  will  kill  the  moth  without  injuring 
the  carpet. 

To  Clean  Carpets. — Once  a year,  at  least, 
carpets  should  be  taken  up,  shaken  well,  beaten — 
first  on  the  wrong  side,  then  on  the  right  side — with 
thin  sticks  until  no  more  dust  flies  from  them, 
dragged  over  grass,  and  re-laid.  When  very  much 
soiled,  they  can  bo  washed  with  ox-gall  and  dried 
while  down.  This  cleanses  them  and  makes  them 
look  quite  fresh  for  a time,  but  they  soon  become 
dirty  again  after  the  treatment.  Ox-gall  can  be 
obtained  of  the  butcher.  It  should  be  mixed  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water,  and  the  carpet 
should  be  washed  with  a clean  flannel  wrung  out  of 
the  mixture.  A carpet  in  a room  harbours  much 
dirt  and  dust,  and  our  homes  would  be  more  easily 
kept  clean  if  carpets  could  be  dispensed  with.  Mis- 
tresses who  are  hesitating  about  whether  they  should 
buy  carpets  or  rugs  should  think  of  this.  As  Miss 
Nightingale  says:  “A  dirty  carpet  literally  infects 
the  room.  If  you  consider  the  enormous  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  from  the  feet  of  people  coming  in, 
which  must  saturate  it,  this  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising.” 


1 nk  spilt  on  a carpet  should  immediately  be  pressed 
with  blotting-paper  until  no  more  can  be  absorbed. 
By  this  means  the  stain  can  usually  be  entirely 
removed.  To  attempt  to  wash  out  ink  which  lias 
been  spilt  on  a carpet  is  to  spoil  the  carpet. 

Brooms  wear  longer  if  they  are  put  into  good  suds 
and  dried  well  once  a week.  It  is  important  that 
brooms  which  are  to  be  used  for  sitting-rooms  and 
bedrooms  should  not  be  used  for  kitchen  purposes. 
Indeed,  excepting  for  the  first  cost,  it  is  an  economy 
to  let  each  worker  have  her  own  brooms  and  brushes, 
and  to  hold  her  responsible  for  their  condition. 

Hearth-rugs  and  rugs  of  all  kinds  should  be 
shaken  out  of  doors.  Every  week  or  two  they  should 
be  hung  on  the  line,  beaten  with  a thin  stick,  then 
swept  with  a brush.  It  is  waste  of  effort  for  one 
person  to  try  to  shake  a thick,  heavy  rug  alone. 

To  Dust  a Room. — Miss  Nightingale  is  the 
great  authority  on  dusting,  and  her  words  concern- 
ing it  deserve  to  be  repeatedly  quoted.  She  says : 
“No  particle  of  dust  is  ever,  or  can  ever  be,  removed 
or  really  got  lid  of  by  the  present  way  of  dusting. 
Dusting,  in  these  days,  means  nothing  but  flapping 
the  dust  from  one  part  of  a room  to  another,  with 
doors  and  windows  closed.  What  you  do  it  for,  I 
cannot  think.  You  had  much  better  leave  the  dust 
alone,  if  you  are  not  going  to  take  it  away  alto- 
gether ; for,  from  the  time  the  room  begins  to  be  a 
room  up  to  the  time  when  it  ceases  to  be  one,  no  one 
atom  of  dust  can  ever  actually  leave  it  thus.  To 
dust  as  it  is  now  practised  really  means  to  distribute 
dust  more  equally  over  the  room.” 

Miss  Nightingale  is  severe,  but  not  too  much  so. 
Dusting  is  rarely  done  properly.  The  first  necessity 
is  a clean,  soft,  whole  duster.  Dusters  with  holes  in 
them,  or  which  are  torn  and  ragged  at  the  edges,  are 
very  likely  to  catch  in  ornamental  work  and  drag 
the  articles  to  the  floor,  thus  causing  breakages.  Old 
cotton  dresses  or  old  chintz  make  excellent  dusters ; 
and  material  for  making  dusters  is  also  to  bo  bought. 
All  dusters  of  this  kind  should  be  hemmed;  they  will 
last  three  times  as  long. 

The  very  best  dusters  which  can  be  supplied  are, 
however,  plain-knitted  ones,  made  with  Strutt’s  un- 
bleached cotton  (No.  2)  and  moderately  thick  wooden 
needles.  Cast  on  about  forty  stitches,  and  knit  two 
skeins  into  each  duster.  These  dusters  are  excellent. 
They  take  up  the  dust,  polish  well,  leave  no  fluff  be- 
hind them,  and  last  a long  time.  They  can  also  be 
washed  very  easily,  because,  being  loose  and  open, 
they  seem  to  cleanse  themselves  in  a few  minutes 
when  soaped  and  thrown  into  water.  They  are  very 
soon  knitted,  and  requiro  no  thought,  so  that  a 
mistress  accustomed  to  knit  would  easily  make  one 
during  an  evening  while  she  is  talking  with  her 
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friends.  Mistresses  who  are  intending  to  buy  a 
supply  of  dusters  would  bo  wise  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  knitting  a set  instead.  One  advantage 
connected  with  these  dusters  is  that  they  are  so 
evidently  valuable  and  superior,  that  persons  gifted 
with  even  a little  conscience  must  treat  them  with 
respect. 

Whatever  kind  of  duster  is  used,  the  work  which 
has  to  be  accomplished  is  to  take  up  the  dust  into 
the  duster,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  it  by  carrying  the 
duster  out  of  doors  and  shaking  it  well. 

To  dust  a room,  the  worker  should  begin  at  one 
corner,  and  go  all  round,  omitting  nothing.  The 
backs  of  chair  and  table  legs,  the  ledges  of  wain- 
scoting, and  all  out-of-the-way  parts,  should  be 
specially  dealt  with.  In  dusting  dressing-tables, 
mantel-pieces,  ornamental  tables,  or  similar  spaces 
where  a number  of  articles  are  placed,  it  is  best  to 
lift  the  small  articles  entirely  off  their  resting-place, 
dust  the  furniture  on  which  they  stood,  then  dust 
each  one  separately,  and  put  it  back  again.  “ Slip- 
pery ” workers  are  very  much  given  to  dusting 
around  articles  of  this  kind,  instead  of  lifting  them. 
Experienced  persons  can  always  discern  the  border 
of  dust  which  is  left  behind  when  this  is  done,  and 
this  appearance  is  a sure  and  certain  sign  of  bad 
dusting.  A proper  furniture-brush  will  be  needed 
for  ornamental  work. 

Venetian  Blinds  need  to  be  very  carefully  dusted. 
Careless  housemaids  are  very  fond  of  brushing  them 
down,  or  of  dusting  them  with  a broom  covered  with 
a duster.  This  is  quite  the  wrong  way  of  setting  to 
work.  The  right  way  is  for  the  worker  to  mount 
the  steps,  and  dust  each  lath  separately,  putting  the 
duster  round  the  finger,  under  the  tapes  and  round 
the  cords.  Venetian  blinds  dusted  regularly  and 
carefully  last  twice  as  long  and  look  twice  as  well  as 
those  that  are  carelessly  dusted. 

Emptying  Slops.  — The  individual  who  is 
about  to  empty  slops  should  always  provide  herself 
with  a slop-pail,  a jug  of  hot  water,  in  which  a little 
soda  has  been  dissolved,  and  two  dry  cloths — one  for 
the  basins,  one  for  the  chambers.  The  chambers 
should  be  scalded  and  dried  every  day.  The  cloth 
used  for  the  purpose  should  invariably  be  rinsed  well 
after  use,  and  hung  in  the  air  to  dry.  Slop-pails 
also  should  be  scalded  and  wiped  dry  insido  after 
being  used,  and  should  be  kept  where  tho  air  can  get 
to  them.  The  lids,  as  well  as  the  pails,  should  be 
scalded  and  wiped,  and,  when  not  in  use,  should 
never  bo  placed  on  the  pail,  but  hung  above  it. 
Slop-pails  which  are  neglected  soon  become  foul  and 
unpleasant.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  deterioration, 
tho  pail  and  lid  should  be  washed  with  chloride  of 
lime  and  water.  Some  mistresses  lay  down  the  ex- 


cellent rule  that  the  slop-pail  shall  be  scrubbed  ou<- 
every  washing-day  with  the  soapy  water  which  is  ir 
the  copper  after  washing. 

To  Clean  Windows. — It  is  not  safe  to  clean 
windows  in  frosty  weather;  they  are  very  apt  to 
crack  if  the  glass  is  wetted.  Yet,  even  in  bad 
weather,  windows  may  be  dusted  inside,  and  this 
will  keep  them  looking  and  fairly  clean  for  a while. 
To  clean  windows,  dip  a leather  into  cold  water,  and 
wring  it  till  almost  dry.  Go  over  the  entire  window 
with  this,  and  be  especially  careful  to  go  into  all  the 
comers.  Now  go  over  the  entire  window  once  more 
with  a soft,  dry  duster,  and  polish  the  panes  well. 
When  this  method  is  adopted,  a window  can  be 
cleaned  more  quickly  than  if  each  pane  is  finished 
before  another  is  begun. 

Mortar  and  paint  can  be  removed  from  window- 
glass  with  strong,  sharp  vinegar,  or  they  can  be 
scratched  off  with  the  edge  of  a penny.  Flower- 
stains  can  be  removed  from  window-sills  by  scouring 
with  fine  wood-ashes  and  rinsing  with  cold  water. 

To  Make  a Bed. — It  has  been  already  suggested 
that  beds  and  bedrooms  should  be  aired  every  day, 
and  that  the  easiest  way  of  seeming  this  is  to  arrange 
that  every  person  in  the  house  shall  open  the  window 
and  turn  down  the  bed  before  leaving  the  bedroom  in 
the  morning.  If  this  were  done,  beds  would  get  an 
hour’s  airing  oven  if  the  bedrooms  were  set  straight 
directly  after  breakfast.  The  matter  is,  however,  so 
important  to  health,  and  it  is  so  frequently  neglected 
by  industrious,  energetic  workers,  who  like  to  get  on 
with  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  all  the  talk  about  airing  beds 
and  bedrooms  is  a fad,  that  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
Miss  Nightingale’s  remarks  on  the  subject.  In  her 
book  on  Nursing,  she  says : — 

“ If  you  consider  that  a grown-up  man  in  health 
exhales  by  the  lungs  and  skin  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  three  pints,  at  least,  of  moisture,  loaded  with 
matter  ready  to  putrefy  ; that  in  sickness  the  quan- 
tity is  often  greatly  increased— the  quality  is  always 
more  hurtful — just  ask  yourself  next,  where  does  all 
this  moisture  go  to  ? Chiefly  into  the  bedding,  be- 
cause it  cannot  go  anywhere  else.  And  it  stays 
there,  because,  except  perhaps  a weekly  change  of 
sheets,  scarcely  any  other  airing  is  attempted.  A 
nurse  will  be  careful  even  to  fidgetiness  about  airing 
the  clean  sheets  from  clean  damp,  but  to  air  the  dirty 
sheets  from  dirty  damp  will  never  even  occur  to  her. 
Feverishness  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a symptom 
of  fever ; in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a symptom  of 
Bedding.” 

"Whilst  airing  tho  bed-clothes,  tho  night-dress 
should  bo  aired  also.  Some  mistresses  mako  a great 
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point  of  having  night-garments  put  away  as  soon  as 
done  with,  and  mothers  train  their  children  to  fold 
their  night-dresses  neatly  before  leaving  the  bed- 
room. It  would  be  much  better  to  train  them  to 
spread  out  the  garment  upon  a chair,  put  near  the 
open  window,  so  that  the  fresh  air  may  blow  upon  it. 

Once  a week,  and  on  a certain  day  in  the  week 
(the  day  on  which  the  bedroom  is  cleaned  is  generally 
preferred),  a bed,  the  framework  thereof,  and  the 
mattress  should  be  carefully  examined,  brushed,  and 
dusted,  especially  in  the  nooks  and  out-of-the-way 
corners,  under  the  folds  of  the  braid,  and  in  the  in- 
dented parts.  It  is  in  places  of  this  kind  that 
unwelcome  visitors  hide  themselves ; ' and  in  some 
districts,  especially  those  which  are  thickly  popu- 
lated, the  mistress  needs  to  exercise  unceasing 
vigilance  if  they  are  to  be  kept  away.  Every 
spring,  also,  bedsteads  should  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  examined  in  the  joints.  Where  they  are  of 
wood,  a carpenter  will  probably  be  needed  for  this 
business.  An  iron  bedstead  can  easily  be  taken  to 
pieces  by  means  of  a bed-key. 

Apart  from  the  business  of  examination  and 
cleansing,  beds  and  mattresses  should  be  turned 
every  day  for  the  sake  of  comfort.  If,  however; 
they  are  always  turned  in  the  same  direction,  from 
top  to  bottom,  or  from  side  to  side,  they  will  become 
lumpy  in  parts,  because  the  form  of  the  sleeper  will 
rest  always  in  one  place,  and  this  will  cause  a 
pressui’e  in  one  situation  and  an  elevation  in  another, 
a state  of  things  which  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to 
make  a bed  uncomfortable.  To  prevent  this,  the 
bed  ought  to  be  turned  in  a different  direction  every 
day. 

Feather-beds  need  to  be  veiy  thoroughly  shaken, 
or  they  soon  gather  in  lumps.  The  corners  should 
be  taken  up  one  after  the  other,  and  the  feathers 
shaken  into  the  middle  of  the  bed ; after  which  the 
bed-maker  should  take  the  ticking  in  her  hands 
here  and  there,  and  rub  apart  the  feathers  con- 
tained therein,  especially  where  they  appear  to  have 
massed  together.  Not  until  the  feathei’S  are  made 
perfectly  light  should  the  bed  be  made  smooth  and 
even.  The  corners  also  should  be  filled  with 
feathers,  as  nothing  makes  a bed  more  uncomfort- 
able than  to  have  the  corners  under  the  pillows 
sloping  down. 

The  under-blanket  should  be  put  on  first,  then  the 
under-sheet,  and  then  the  bolster,  which  has  been 
well  shaken.  If  the  bolster  is  not  provided  with  a 
bolster-case  (according  to  an  old-fashioned  but 
most  excellent  arrangement),  the  bolster  must  be 
put  on  the  under-blanket,  and  the  sheet  must  be 
rolled  round  and  tucked  well  under  it.  One  secret 
of  making  a bed  comfortable  is  to  spread  every 
article  quite  smoothly,  and  without  an  approach  to  a 


wrinkle  ; and  another  is  to  tuck  under  each  article, 
both  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  separately,  but  not  too 
tightly.  Careless  bed-makers  throw  bed-clothes  on 
in  a mass,  and  tuck  them  under  the  mattress 
together.  This  is  a veiy  slovenly  way  of  doing 
business,  and,  when  it  is  adopted,  the  bed-clothes 
“ drag  off  ” in  the  night,  and  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort are  the  result. 

Pillows  should  be  well  shaken,  pressed  from  the 
centre  outwards  with  both  hands,  and  placed  with 
the  opening  of  the  case  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bed. 
The  upper  sheets  also  should  bo  placed  in  such  a way 
that  the  hem  will  be  folded  under  when  the  bed  is 
turned  down.  When  everything  else  is  done,  the 
counterpane  should  be  put  on,  with  the  pattern,  if 
there  is  one,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  In- 
attention to  small  details  of  this  kind  is  a sure  sign 
that  the  bed-maker  has  been  badly  trained. 

Mistresses  of  households  should  be  careful  to  have 
their  mattresses  and  beds  entirely  covered  with  slips 
of  unbleached  calico,  which  can  be  taken  off  and 
washed  in  the  spring.  When  this  is  not  convenient 
there  should  bo  strips  of  calico  sewn  over  the  sides  of 
the  mattress.  The  employment  of  a cover  is  econo- 
mical because  it  preserves  the  tick  ; and  it  looks  fresh 
and  clean.  Whether  a cover  is  used  or  not,  beds 
should  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re-made  about  every 
seven  years. 

When  bedsteads  creak  at  each  movement  of  the 
sleeper,  one  way  of  curing  them  is  to  take  out  the 
laths  and  wrap  the  ends  in  soft  paper.  This  will 
probably  prove  a complete  silencer. 

Baths  in  bed-rooms  should  be  cleaned  once  a 
fortnight,  for  if  neglected  they  are  apt  to  become 
dark-coloured.  They  can  easily  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  being  rubbed  with  a wet  flannel  dipped 
in  salt.  Brass  taps  should  be  brightly  polished. 

Sponges  which  are  not  properly  cared  for  soon 
become  disagreeable  and  slimy.  The  best  means  of 
proserving  them  is  to  press  the  water  thoroughly 
from  them  after  use,  and  to  avoid  rubbing  soap  upon 
them,  or  letting  them  lie  in  soapy  water.  It  is  best 
to  dry  them  in  the  air  after  use,  and  they  should  not 
be  tied  up  in  sponge-bags  until  they  are  dry.  When 
they  need  to  be  cleansed,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
dealing  with  them  is  to  lay  them  in  strong  soda  and 
water,  or  strong  borax  and  water,  for  some  hours, 
pressing  and  squeezing  them  occasionally  in  the 
centre  while  doing  so.  After  being  cleansed  in  this 
way,  a sponge  may  be  laid  for  a while  in  a mixture 
made  of  one  glassful  of  muriatic  acid  and  three  pints 
of  water.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  immer- 
sion in  soda-water  will  accomplish  the  desired  object 
without  anything  elso  being  necessary 
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Tile  Walls  and  Ceilings  of  rooms  should 
be  dusted  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a duster 
fastened  securely  over  the  head  of  a long  broom. 
Every  spring  papered  walls  should,  after  being 
dusted,  be  cleaned  with  a stiff  dough  made  of  coarse 
flour  and  water.  The  operator  should  first  dust  the 
walls,  and  thoroughly  remove  the  dust  from  all  the 
comers  and  mouldings.  She  should  then  mount  the 
steps,  and  beginning  at  one  of  the  top  corners  of  the 
room,  should  rub  the  wall  all  over  with  a down 
stroke  only,  taking  about  half  a yard  at  one  stroke. 
After  going  all  round  the  room  in  this  way,  she 
should  begin  again  a little  above  where  the  last  line 
ended,  and  repeat  until  the  entire  surface  has  been 
gone  over.  A wall,  if  not  very  dirty,  may  be  made 
to  look  wonderfully  fresh  by  being  cleaned  thus. 

Hall  Paper,  if  unvarnished,  should  be  cleaned 
like  the  walls  of  rooms.  If  varnished,  it  should  be 
washed  with  a sponge  and  cold  soap  and  water, 
rinsed,  and  left  to  dry  without  being  wiped.  This  is 
the  surest  way  to  avoid  streakiness. 

Oil-Clotli. — Too  frequent  washing  soon  takes 
the  now  look  from  oil-cloth.  Mistresses,  therefore, 
should  be  careful  not  to  order  the  oil-cloth  to  be 
washed  when  dusting  it  will  do  as  well.  When 
washing  becomes  necessary,  soap,  soda,  ammonia, 
washing-powders,  very  hot  water,  and  even  a stiff 
brush  must  bo  avoided,  for  all  these  aids  to  cleanli- 
ness will  fade  the  colour  and  wear  away  the  paint. 
The  oil-cloth  should  be  washed  with  soft  flannel  and 
clear  lukowarm  water.  If  a brush  is  needed  to  take 
off  the  dirt  it  should  be  a soft  one,  and  it  is  best  not 
to  use  any.  Wash  the  oil-cloth  with  flannel,  take 
up  the  water,  wring  it  out,  wipe  the  oil-cloth,  then 
dry  it  with  a clean  dry  cloth.  When  quito  dry 
apply  a very  little  warm  linseed  oil.  If  used  most 
sparingly  this  will  make  the  cloth  look  glossy.  If 
used  too  abundantly  it  will  make  the  cloth  sticky, 
and  this  will  cause  the  dust  to  adhere. 

Stained  and  Varnished  Floors  should  be 
dusted  every  day.  Once  a week  they  should  be 
rubbed  with  a lump  of  beeswax,  and  made  bright 
with  a furniture  brush. 

Cocoanut  Matting  should  be  taken  up  and 
shaken  once  a week,  the  floor  under  it  being  washed 
and  dried  thoroughly  before  it  is  put  down.  As  all 
mistresses  know,  dust  falls  through  cocoanut  matting, 
and  if  kept  clear  of  dust  underneath,  the  matting 
will  probably  need  no  other  treatment  so  long  as  it 
remains  whole.  If  owing  to  untoward  circumstances 
it  should  become  very  dark  and  dirty,  it  might  be 
scrubbed  whilo  down  with  hot  water  and  soap,  then 


taken  up,  loosely  folded,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
hung  on  a line  to  dry.  After  being  thus  cleansed  it 
would,  however,  soon  become  dirty  again. 

Straw  Matting,  if  laid  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
up,  as  cocoanut  matting  is  laid,  will  soon  crack  and 
become  wrinkled.  It  must  therefore  be  fixed  in  posi- 
tion. It  should  be  dusted  regularly,  and  some  mis- 
tresses prefer  to  have  it  washed  occasionally  with 
salt  and  water. 

To  Scrub  Floors,  Wooden  Tables,  and 
Dressers.  — An  experienced  housekeeper  said  a 
little  while  ago  that  scrubbing  was  one  of  the  lost 
arts.  Certain  is  it  that  white  boards  and  white 
tables  are  seldom  seen  in  these  days,  and  yet  when 
they  are  seen  they  are  always  admired.  When  boards 
are  chirk,  it  does  not  follow  that  workers  have  not 
tried  to  make  them  white.  Very  often  boards  which 
are  most  unpleasantly  dark  have  had  a good  deal  of 
pains  bestowed  upon  them;  the  mistake  has  been 
that  the  operator  has  gone  to  work  in  the  wrong 
way.  Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  to  keep 
boards  white  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  scrub  the 
dirt  out  of  the  wood  with  the  scrubbing-brush,  but 
also  to  rinse  off  dirt  thus  loosened;  and  for  this 
plenty  of  clean  water  is  required.  Too  often  it  hap- 
pens that  dirt  is  scrubbed  out  of  boards,  and  then 
wiped  in  again  by  being  rubbed  with  a cloth  wruug 
out  of  the  water  and  made  nearly  dry.  This  is  a 
great  waste  of  effort.  It  would  do  more  good 
merely  to  wash  a table  over  every  day  than  to  scrub 
it  in  this  fashion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  medium 
employed  for  cleansing  (such  as  soap,  soft  soap,  soda, 
fuller’s  earth,  wood-ashes,  &c.)  is  a matter  of  com- 
parative unimportance  compared  with  the  method 
adopted,  and  workers  acquainted  with  the  right 
method  can  easily  keep  boards  white. 

To  scrub  boards,  therefore,  have  plenty  of  clean 
warm  water,  a good  flannel,  a scrubbing-brush,  a 
little  fine  sand,  and  a drying-cloth.  Soap  can  be 
used  if  liked,  and  it  is  an  assistance,  but  when 
boards  are  in  good  condition  it  is  not  necessary.  A 
good  soft  flannel  is,  however,  a very  important  item, 
because  flannel  takes  up  the  dirt ; whereas  cotton 
would  be  of  no  value  in  this  direction.  Wet  the 
flannel  in  plenty  of  water,  and  while  it  is  very  wet 
wash  a piece  of  the  floor  or  table  ; not  too  much  at 
a time,  because  this  will  be  likely  to  leave  a mark. 
Sprinkle  a little  sand  over  the  place,  rub  soap  on 
the  brush  (if  soap  is  used),  and  scrub  up  and  down 
the  boards  with  the  grain.  This  will  have  loosened 
the  dirt ; the  next  business  is  to  take  it  up  and  got 
rid  of  it.  Dip  the  cloth  in  the  water  again,  wring 
it  very  slightly,  leave  it  fairly  wet,  and  wash  the 
portion  of  board  that  was  scrubbed  ; mop  up  tho 
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lather,  and  rinso  it  a second  time  with  plenty  of 
water  ; and  if  all  the  dirt  which  was  loosened  is  not 
entirely  taken  up,  rinse  it  a third  timo.  Now  wring 
the  cloth  dry  and  wipe  it,  and  afterwards  dry  the 
space  with  the  towel  provided  for  the  purpose,  re- 
membering that  boards  allowed  to  dry  slowly  are 
very  likely  to  be  dark. 

When  boards  are  greasy,  soda  is  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  tho  grease ; otherwise  its  employment  is  not 
advisable.  Floors  which  have  been  neglected  may 
have  dried  fuller’s  earth  made  into  a thick  paste 
with  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  a third  of  the 
quantity  of  fine  sand,  sprinkled  on  them  ; they  should 
then  be  scrubbed  up  and  down  the  grain  with  a brush 
and  cold  water,  rinsed  thoroughly,  and  dried.  A pre- 
paration made  as  follows  is  also  good  for  scrubbing 
floors  which  are  in  bad  condition: — Put  into  a sauce- 
pan 1 lb.  of  soft  soap,  1 lb.  of  fuller’s  earth,  1 lb. 
of  soda,  and  2 quarts  of  water.  Boil  all  down  to- 
gether to  half  the  quantity.  In  every  case  it  should 
be  remembered  that  to  rinse  doors  well  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  scrub  them ; also  that,  as  a matter 
of  course,  doors  must  be  swept  before  they  are 
scrubbed. 

To  Wasli  Paint. — In  washing  paint  the  aim 
should  be  to  get  it  clean,  in  the  comers  as  well  as 
everywhere  else,  without  injuring  it,  without  leaving 
it  smeary,  and  without  splashing  or  marking  the 
wall  near  it.  Above  everything  else,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  nice  soft  old  dannel  for  washing  paint. 
This  is  far  better  than  house-flannel,  which  is  a little 
rough  for  the  purpose.  Careful  mistresses  of  house- 
holds do  well  when  they  preserve  throughout  the 
year,  for  washing  paint,  wom-out  woven  jerseys, 
under-vests,  dannel  petticoats,  dannel  drawers,  under- 
blankets, and  knitted  woollen  garments  of  every 
kind,  including  socks  and  stockings ; for  material 
of  this  kind  costs  nothing  when  saved,  and  it  cannot 
readily  be  bought.  Paint  of  all  kinds  should  first 
be  dusted,  then  washed  (not  scrubbed)  with  a soapy 
dannel  which  is  not  very  wet ; rinsed,  and  dried  with 
a soft  cloth  or  a leather.  The  rubbing  with  a leather 
after  washing  prevents  smears.  Varnished  paint 
should  be  washed  with  cold  water  only.  When  the 
paint  is  unvarnished,  warm  water  may  be  allowed ; 
but  in  this  work  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  on  one’s 
guard  against  the  use  of  water  which  is  too  hot. 
The  paint  in  a house  should  be  washed  all  over  twice 
a year.  Insects,  especially  house-dies,  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  mouldings  of  painted  wood,  the  crevices 
of  window-frames,  and  similar  places.  Washing 
destroys  these  eggs,  and  therefore  to  keep  paint 
clean  is  the  surest  way  of  keeping  free  from  dies. 
When  paint  is  very  much  soiled  it  may  be  washed 
with  finely-powdered  whiting  and  ox-gall  mixed  to- 


gether to  make  a batter.  The  preparation  should 
be  rubbed  on  with  a dannel,  rinsed  with  cold  water, 
and  wiped  dry  with  a soft  cloth.  The  unpleasant 
smell  from  the  gall  will  soon  go  off. 

Chimney-pieces  and  Wash-stands,  when 

in  good  condition,  need  only  to  be  washed  with  soap 
and  water.  When  very  dirty  they  may  be  treated 
as  follows : — Boil  a pound  of  soft  soap,  a pound  of 
soda,  and  four  cakes  of  stone-blue  in  a quart  of 
water.  Lay  the  preparation  on  the  marble  while 
hot,  leave  it  till  the  following  day,  then  wash  it  off 
with  dannel  and  water.  Marble  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  for  dirt  adheres  to  it  very 
closely.  Broken  marble  can  best  be  mended  with 
plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a stiff  paste  with  cold 
water.  The  paste  must  be  used  as  soon  as  made, 
for  it  very  quickly  becomes  hard  and  unworkable. 

To  Clean  Furniture. — If  furniture  is  rubbed 
well  every  day  when  it  is  dusted,  it  will  keep  in  good 
condition,  and  will  improve  with  time.  Constant 
rubbing  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  frequent  use  of 
furnituro  polish,  which  is  apt  to  make  furniture 
smeary.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  rubbing, 
however,  furniture  must  be  clean ; and  to  insure 
this  mistresses  very  often  have  it  washed  twice  a 
year  with  a flannel  wrung  out  of  cold  tea,  then 
polished  well  with  a leather.  After  being  washed 
and  made  perfectly  clean,  a,  furniture  polish  made  by 
shaking  together  in  a bottle  one  pint  of  oil,  half  a 
pint  of  turpentine,  and  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  may 
be  applied.  It  will  brighten  the  furniture  wonder- 
fully. 

Gas  Chandeliers,  Brackets,  and  Globes. 

— Gas  chandeliers  and  brackets  should  be  dusted 
every  time  the  room  in  which  they  are  is  dusted. 
Careless  workers  are  very  apt  to  neglect  them  ; but 
tho  fact  that  they  had  been  disregarded  would  be 
sure  to  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  knew  how  a room 
should  be  cleaned.  The  accumulation  of  grease  near  • 
the  burner  of  a chandelier  can  be  removed  by  rubbing 
the  part  with  a flannel  dipped  in  a cleansing  pre- 
paration made  of  equal  parts  of  stale  beer  and 
vinegar.  Gas-globes  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
leather  every  day.  When  dirty  or  smoked  they 
should  be  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  soap,  and 
flannel,  drained,  and  when  nearly  dry,  wiped  and 
polished. 

Care  of  Lamps. — Lamps  are  used  very  much 
more  than  they  used  to  be,  and  they  are  growing  in 
favour,  partly  because  it  has  been  found  that  gas  is 
dirty  and  spoils  furniture  and  books,  and  partly 
bccauso  gas  is  harmful  to  those  who  have  anything 
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wrong  with  the  lungs.  Tho  value  of  lamps,  how- 
ever, depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  earo  which 
is  bestowed  upon  them.  If  not  intelligently  cared 
for,  and  judiciously  used,  they  are  very  costly ; 
they  make  a bad  smell,  and  they  often  lead  to  serious 
accident. 

When  lamps  burn  unevenly  the  reason  usually  is 
that  tho  wick  is  not  trimmed  properly.  Lamp  scissors 
should  bo  kept  specially  for  tx-imming  wicks.  The 
most  effectual  way  of  trimming  a wick,  however,  is 
to  remove  the  burnt  portion  gently  with  the  fingers; 
turn  down  on  a level  with  the  wick-tube,  and  rub 
the  finger  across.  If  after  this  any  ragged  little 
parts  remain,  the  scissors  may  be  employed.  It  is, 
however,  always  a mistake  to  cut  the  wick  too 
closely,  as  this  makes  the  flame  narrow.  When  the 
light  is  uneven,  and  there  are  points  of  flame,  there 
is  sure  to  be  an  irregularity  of  the  wick.  The  wick 
of  a lamp  should  not  be  longer  than  will  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  oil  receiver.  It  acts  as  a strainer, 
and  therefore  absorbs  whatever  impurities  there  may 
be.  When  dirty  it  should  be  thrown  away,  and  a 
clean  wick  put  in  its  place.  It  should  fit  the  wick- 
tube  perfectly,  and  bo  neither  too  tight  nor  too 
loose.  Before  being  used  it  should  be  dried  tho- 
roughly to  get  out  any  moisture  there  may  be  in  it, 
and  the  end  which  is  to  be  lighted  should  be  clipped 
into  the  oil.  Many  mistresses  believe  that  a lamp 
burns  more  brightly  if  the  wick  be  dipped  in  vinegar 
and  dried  before  being  used. 

A lamp  should  never  be  burned  until  the  oil  is 
completely  exhausted.  If  it  has  been  burned  for 
three  or  four  hours,  it  should  be  refilled  before  it  is 
used  again.  When  about  to  use  it,  tiu-n  up  the  wick 
slightly,  light  it,  let  it  remain  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  turn  it  under  until  it  almost  goes  out,  and 
afterwards  turn  it  as  high  as  it  will  go  so  long  as  tho 
flame  is  white  and  it  does  not  flare.  A lamp  cannot 
be  turned  low  like  gas.  It  must  burn  to  its  full 
power  or  it  will  smell.  When,  however,  the  edge  of 
the  flamo  is  orange-colour,  proper  combustion  is  not 
taking  place. 

When  filling  a lamp  be  very  cai-eful  not  to  spill 
any  oil  on  the  outside,  nor  to  let  little  pieces  of  burnt 
wick  fall  inside  tho  burner.  Also  be  careful,  if  the 
oil  has  been  stored  in  a cold  place,  not  to  fill  the 
receiver  quite  full,  because  as  the  oil  gets  warm 
it  will  expand  and  flow  over  the  side,  and  this  will 
cause  a bad  smell.  After  filling  wipe  the  lamp  with 
an  old  newspaper.  Paper  is  to  be  prefereed  to  a 
cloth  for  this  purpose,  because  it  can  be  burnt  imme- 
diately, and  paper  which  has  been  used  to  wipe  a 
Lamp  shoxilcl  be  thrown  into  the  fire  at  once. 

After  being  used  for  a whilo,  lamps,  though  tended 
ever  so  carefully,  are  almost  sure  to  give  a bad  light 
and  to  begin  to  smell.  To  restore  their  condition, 


boil  the  burner  and  loose  parts  in  strong  soda-water 
for  half  an  hour,  l-inse,  and  dry. 

Lamps  should  be  emptied,  drained,  and  wiped  out 
occasionally,  to  free  them  from  impurities  which  may 
have  settled  at  the  bottom.  The  vessels  with  which 
they  are  filled  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
Neither  lamps  nor  vessels  should  be  washed,  because, 
unless  after  washing  the  moisture  is  most  thoi-oughly 
expelled,  the  lamps  will  splutter  for  some  time. 

The  tall  chimney- glass  of  a lamp  is  not  easy  to 
clean.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  clean 
it  every  day  with  one  of  the  small  brushes  fitted  with 
a long  wire  handle  which  are  sold  for  the  pxxrpose. 
The  round  lamp-glass  should  be  dusted  every  day, 
polished  with  a leather  every  week,  and  washed  in 
wann  soapy  water,  when  dirty.  Pains  should  be 
taken  to  keep  lamp-glasses  very  bright  and  clear. 

Picture  Glasses  should  be  cleaned  with  a soft 
leather  wrung  out  of  clear  cold  water-,  then  left. 
They  will  dry  without  any  rubbing.  The  gold 
frames  of  pictures  should  be  brushed  and  dusted 
only.  If  the  gilt  is  chipped  off  in  parts,  it  can  be 
brushed  over  with  gold  paint,  which  is  sold  at  the  oil- 
shops.  It  is  a good  plan  to  cover  gilt  frames  when 
new  with  a coating  of  clear  varnish.  All  specks 
can.  then  be  washed  off  with  cold  water  without 
doing  any  harm. 

To  Clean  Halls,  Passages,  and  Approaches 
to  the  House. — Every  day  all  mats  in  the  hall 
should  be  taken  up  and  shaken  outside  the  house  ; 
the  hall  and  passages  should  be  swept,  and  the  dust 
taken  up  into  a dust-pan  and  burnt.  When  the  dust 
has  had  time  to  settle,  the  mats  may  be  laid  down 
again,  and  the  hall  thoreughly  dusted.  It  is  very 
important  that,  before  business  of  this  kiixd  is  com- 
menced, all  the  doors  leading  into  the  hall  should  bo 
shut.  The  furniture  of  the  hall  should  receive  strict 
attention.  If  there  are  brass  handles  or  bras?, 
knockers  on  the  door,  they  should  be  polished  every 
day  in  damp  weather,  every  other  day  in  dry 
weather,  with  polishing-paste.  This  should  be  pul 
on  very  sparingly  with  a flannel,  and  rubbed  bright 
with  a.  leather.  For  cleaning  doox--handles  it  is  well 
to  keep  on  hand  a piece  of  millboard  with  a hole  in 
the  middle,  and  to  slip  this  over  the  handle  by  way 
of  preserving  the  paint.  Sometimes  mistresses  liko 
to  have  handles,  &c..  cleaned  with  bath-bx-ick.  This 
is  a mistake,  because  brasses  cleaned  with  bath- 
brick  tarnish  quickly.  Stairs  should  be  dusted 
thoroughly  every  day,  a round  dusting-brush  being 
used  for  the  coxnei'S,  and  each  banister-rail  being 
dusted  separately.  They  should  be  well  swept 
twice  a week,  and  if  there  is  much  traffic  xxp  and 
down  tho  stairs  they  should  be  swept  daily.  When 
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swooping  stairs  the  ends  of  the  rods  should  he 
slipped  out  and  the  dust  taken  from  underneath. 
At  fixed  intervals  tho  stair-carpets  should  he  taken 
up,  the  stairs  swept  and  scrubbed,  the  carpets  beaten 
and  re-laid.  On  these  occasions,  after  tho  carpets 
are  up,  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  of  the  staircases 
should  he  dusted  with  a Turk’s-lread  broom  covered 
with  a duster. 

Books  are  most  delightful  additions  to  a house, 
and  it  is  a great  drawback  when  they  are  missing. 
They  are,  however,  very  troublesome  articles  for 
holding  dust.  Book-shelves  therefore  should  always 
be  covered  carefully  with  a dust-sheet  before  a room 
is  swept ; and  they  should  be  taken  down  and  cleaned 
from  time  to  time.  The  best  way  of  freeing  them 
from  dust  is  to  beat  them,  first  singly  and  afterwards 
in  pairs ; to  brush  the  leaves  at  the  top  with  a soft 
clothes-brush,  and  afterwards  to  dust  them.  They 
should  be  carefully  beaten,  or  they  will  be  injured. 
Whilst  they  are  down,  the  shelves  which  contained 
them  should  be  washed,  scrubbed,  and  allowed  to  be- 
come thoroughly  dry  for  their  reception.  If  books 
are  packed  too  tightly  on  a shelf,  their  backs  will  be 
broken  when  they  are  taken  down.  Books  which  are 
not  kept  under  glass  may  be  guarded  to  some  extent 
from  dust  by  having  stamped  leather  or  cloth  a couple 
of  inches  deep  nailed  upon  the  edges  of  the  shelves. 


Water-Closets  need  constant  attention,  and 
tho  misti'ess  would  do  well  to  arrange  that  two 
or  three  largo  pailfuls  of  water  should  be  thrown 
down  the  pan  every  day  so  as  to  clear  the  pipes. 
If  it  is  a pan-closet,  on  a certain  day  in  every 
week  the  inside  of  the  pan,  and  especially  the 
lower  part  thereof,  should  be  scoured  thoroughly 
with  sand  and  salt.  This  will  prevent  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fur  in  the  vessel.  If  tho  pan 
has  been  neglected,  and  will  not  yield  to  an 
application  of  sand  and  salt,  one  or  two  penny- 
worth of  spirits  of  salt  should  be  bought  at 
tho  oil-shop,  and  this  wall  cleanse  it  very  speedily. 
Spirits  of  salt  is,  however,  very  powerful;  the 
operator  should  on  no  account  touch  it,  or  she 
will  be  burnt.  When  applied,  it  will  cause  a 
fume  to  rise ; this,  however,  will  soon  pass  off. 
Mistresses  should  see  that  a clean  towel  is  kept 
hanging  in  the  water-closet.  In  frosty  weather 
it  is  an  economy  to  keep  a slight  gas-flame  burning 
there  night  and  day. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  work  of  a household,  apart 
from  the  management  of  the  kitchen,  which  has  been 
dealt  with  separately.  "The  mistress  who  will  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  best  methods  of  work,  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  advantage  over  a mistress  who 
simply  gives  orders  without  understanding  how  they 
should  be  carried  out. 


DINING-ROOM  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


It  is  probably  a moot  question  which  part  of  a house 
people  usually  begin  to  furnish  when  they  first  set 
about  it.  Perhaps  a woman’s  thoughts  fly  first  to 
the  drawing-room,  or  boudoir  if  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  a sanctum  ; and  a man’s,  to  the  dining- 
room. So  much  of  the  family  life  clusters  around 
the  apartment  sacred  to  eating  and  drinking,  the  fuel 
of  the  stronghold  of  life,  that  we,  too,  will  begin 
with  the  dining-room ; and  in  good  sooth,  if  it  so 
happens  that  only  one  sitting-room  be  furnished 
to  start  with,  it  must  perforce  be  that  one.  Before 
actually  going  to  the  business  of  purchasing  fur- 
niture, it  is  always  wise  to  decide  which  room  shall 
be  used  for  each  purpose.  If  there  is  a large  family, 
and  the  builder  has  decreed  that  there  shall  be  a large 
drawing-room  at  tho  expense  of  a small  dining-room, 
it  is  as  well  to  decide  upon  furnishing  the  largest 
apartment  as  a dining-room,  and  the  smaller  as  a 
drawing-room,  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the 
respective  chimney-pieces,  these  being  the  ordinary 
modes  of  deciding  tho  purpose  of  the  room  by  the 
man  who  built  the  dwelling. 


We  have  already  discussed  the  mode  in  which 
the  walls  should  be  treated  and  the  floor  prepared, 
and  will  now  repeat  that,  if  it  can  really  be 
afforded,  a Turkey  carpet  is  the  very  best;  and 
it  is  very  often  just  as  serviceable  and  a great  deal 
cheaper  if  there  is  a flaw  in  the  border,  or  if  it  can 
be  procured  at  a sale.  Such  opportunities  do  occur 
occasionally.  A house  furnished  regardless  of  ex- 
pense may  be,  at  one  fell  swoop,  reduced  to  ruin ; or 
a carpet  may  be  an  “ out  ” size,  and  may  not  come 
in  the  way  of  any  one  whose  dining-room  is  precisely 
suitable  for  it,  so  it  may  remain  on  the  hands  of  the 
broker  who  bids  for  and  gets  it  cheap,  till  he  dreads 
the  inroads  of  the  moth,  and  sells  it  at  a very  low 
figure  rather  than  that  it  should  become  useless  on 
his  hands.  We  have  in  our  mind’s  eye  just  such  a 
carpet.  Wien  quite  new,  it  was  in  a ducal  dining- 
room in  St.  James’s  Square  ; and  when  the  esta- 
blishment was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  old 
bachelor  duke,  and  tho  furniture  sold,  on  a foggy 
November  day,  when  few  people  ventured  abroad, 
it  was  knocked  down  at  an  absurdly  low  price 
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to  a country  dealer,  who  mado  his  money  out  of 
it  for  a fow  months  by  lotting  it  out  to  cover  tho 
platform  of  tho  Town  Hall  during  a series  of  con- 
certs. It  was  shown  to  admiring  would-be  purchasers 
over  and  over  again,  but  the  dining-room  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  invariably  a little  too  small , and 
it  is  sacrilege  and  sacrifice  combined  to  cut  or  turn  in 
a Turkey  carpet.  At  last  a gentleman  came  along 
who  felt  compelled 
by  circumstances 
to  go  and  live  in 
a fine  house  that 
belonged  to  him 
in  a neighbour- 
hood that  had 
“gone  down,”  as 
tho  phrase  is. 

The  exceptionally 
large  room  was 
awaiting  the  ex- 
ceptionally large 
carpet,  but  he  se- 
emed it  for  what 
to  him  seemed  a 
“ mere  song,”  and 
went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a 
Turkey  carpet — 
even  if  the  colour- 
ing happens  to  be 
a little  crude— is 
that  it  never  weave 
out;  or  even  if  it 
shows  signs  of 
wear  and  tear, 
they  are,  like  the 
relics  of  departed 
grandeur,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of ; 
so  that  the  some- 
what faded  Tur- 
key may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  floor  long  after  any  other 
kind  of  carpet  would  be  voted  too  shabby,  and 
replaced  by  something  else.  Next  in  value  to  a 
Turkey  carpet,  certainly,  is  a good  Brussels,  which 
will  always  do  yeoman’s  service  to  the  owner. 

Fireplaces. — Once  the  carpet  is  decided  on  and 
in  position,  the  fireplace  must  be  thought  of;  and 
though  almost  all  houses  built  within  the  last  de- 
cade have  tiled  hearths  and  some  kind  of  modern 
stove  on  tho  Abbotsford  or  the  slow-combustion 
principle,  there  are  still  plenty  where  the  old  register 
19 


and  white  hearthstone  reign  supreme.  There  are 
few  landlords  who  will  not  replace  them  with  tiling 
and  modern  stoves  if  it  is  made  a sine  quA  non  by 
the  tenant — at  least,  in  one  or  two  rooms  ; but  if  not, 
sometimes  a tonant  will  put  them  in  for  himself 
as  a labour-saving  precaution.  Where  a house  is 
bought  or  built,  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that 
hearths  and  stoves  of  this  kind  will  be  provided. 

There  are  artis- 
tic souls  who  will 
be  glad  to  know 
that  marble  will 
take  paint ; and  a 
grey  one  may  thus 
be  converted  into 
a blue  or  terra- 
cotta ; and  a dis- 
coloured Sicilian 
marble  may  be- 
come a thing  of 
beauty  instead  of 
an  eyesore  by  the 
same  means. 

This  enables  the 
fireplace  to  be 
brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  rest 
of  the  room.  The 
shelf,  of  course, 
can  be  painted  in 
the  same  manner, 
but  it  is  unneces- 
sary where  the  in- 
tention is  to  cover 
it  up. 

Wooden  chim- 
ney-pieces, often 
combined  with 
overmantels,  are 
quito  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day, 
and  may  be  re- 
garded as  exam- 
ples of  the  “sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,”  since  we  find  something  very 
similar  in  old  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  houses  ; and 
again  about  a century  ago,  when  a largo  number 
of  beautifully-carved  high  wooden  chimney-pieces 
camo  over  from  France  and  were  speedily  imitated. 
Splendid  ones,  carved  with  classic  subjects  and 
groups,  may  be  seen  in  many  substantial  rod-brick 
English  country-town  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
manors  and  cottages  ornes.  Noar  Stanmore  there  are 
two  in  a cottage  that  has  undergone  many  trans- 
formations, and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be 
unique — at  all  events,  in  this  country.  The  craze 


Fig.  1.— Fireplace  with  Double  Mantel-Board. 
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for  fashion  caused  a good  many  to  ho  romoved  a 
couple  of  decados  ago,  and  in  numerous  instances 
people  who  perpetrated  tho  act  would  give  much 
now  to  have  their  old  woodon  chimney-pieces  hack 
again. 

Mirrors  and  Overmantels. — Before  quitting 
tho  fireplace,  there  is  the  space  above  it  to  he  con- 
sidered—that  space  for  which,  a few  years  ago,  a 
huge  mirror  in  a massive  gilt  frame  was  almost 
dc  rigueur.  Those  who  already  have  these  would  he 
very  unwise  to  discard  them,  unless  expense  is  abso- 
lutely no  object;  and  if  sold,  they  fetch  next  to 
nothing  because  of  that  old,  old  habit  of  buyers,  who 
say,  “ It  is  naught,  it  is  naught  ” — out  of  date,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  stow  them  away 
anywhere  in  safety,  because  the  frames  are  so  easily 
chipped  and  defaced ; and  the  plate-glass  itself  is  only 
out  of  danger  when  well  out  of  the  way  on  its  accus- 
tomed wall.  A very  good  way  of  adapting  a large 
mirror  to  tho  taste  of  the  day  without  injury,  is  to 
have  a frame  or  overmantel  made  of  Lincrusta 
Walton,  or  wood  and  Japanese  paper,  with  stencilled 
ornaments,  with  just  an  oblong,  square,  round,  or 
oval  space  cut  out  in  the  middle  to  show  the  glass 
underneath. 

Many  of  the  ebonised  and  other  overmantels  that 
abound  in  the  shops,  and  comprise  shelves  for  china 
and  flowers,  are  very  pretty  and  inexpensive,  and 
suit  the  majority  of  tastes.  An  overmantel  for  a 
dining-room  should  be  of  more  massive  make,  and 
the  objects  placed  on  it  should  be  more  substantial- 
looking,  than  would  be  appropriate  for  a drawing- 
room. 

Mantel-Boards  and  Borders.  — One  very 
great  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a mantel-board 
is  that  it  adds  width,  when  that  is  required,  to  make 
room  for  large  ornaments  ; and  another  is  that  it 
forms  the  foundation  for  a border,  fringe  or  frill, 
which  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  fireplace.  It  may 
•either  be  painted  to  match  the  rest  of  the  fireplace, 
which,  if  not  a contrast,  will  bo  that  of  the  doors, 
wainscots,  and  other  painting  of  the  room ; or 
covered  with  cloth,  and  have  a border  or  frill  like 
the  curtains  or  anything  else  in  the  room.  Or  for 
people  who  do  not  care  to  concede  too  much  to  tho 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  desire  to  combine  economy 
with  taste,  there  are  very  nice  Oriental  borderings 
to  be  had,  with  a woven  fringe  at  the  edge,  from  7d. 
to  lOd.  a yard,  and  they  make  capital  mantel  or  table 
borders. 

A sort  of  compromise  not  infrequently  seen  in 
these  days,  coming  half-way  between  a plain  mantel- 
board  and  a regular  overmantel,  is  a double  sbelf 
or  mantel-board  over  tho  fireplace,  as  sketched  in 


Fig.  1.  In  many  rooms,  and  over  many  chimney- 
pieces,  the  effect  of  this  is  very  good,  while  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  economy  of  the  arrangement 
are  quite  in  harmony  with  modern  taste. 

Fenders. — It  is  very  usual,  especially  in  modify- 
ing a house  that  has  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  or  more,  without  entirely  changing 
every  feature,  to  framo  the  tiled  hearth  with  a 
fender  that  to  some  extent  matches  the  marble 
mantel-pieces  of  which  we  used  to  be  so  proud.  In 
the  dining-rooms  these  were  apt  to  be  made  of 
polished  slate,  black  or  dark  marble,  or  red  or  grey 
granite ; and  sections  of  any  of  these,  cut  and  fitted, 
make  very  nice  fenders,  with  the  exception  of  slate, 
the  polish  on  which  soon  wears  off  with  use  and 
friction.  Wherever  these  are  used,  it  should  be  a 
standing  rule  that  feet,  even  in  house-boots  and 
slippers,  are  never  to  be  put  on  the  fender,  for  every 
scratch  shows,  though  they  are  easily  wiped  clean 
and  look  remarkably  well.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  easily  defaced,  that  these 
fenders  have  fallen  a little  out  of  favour,  and  are 
less  frequently  seen  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  popularity  they  met  with  when  first  intro- 
duced. Doulton  ware  fenders  are  admirable,  and 
they  are  frequently  sent  out  by  firms  that  make  a 
speciality  of  “ rigging  up  ” wooden  mantel-pieces, 
“ Barnard  ” or  other  good  grates,  with  tiled  hearths 
and  these  pretty  fenders  all  complete. 

No  article  of  ironmongery  has  undergone  such  a 
transformation  of  late  years  as  the  fender,  which,  in 
bronze,  bright  steel,  or  brass,  used  to  be  a very 
expensive  item.  Very  unsatisfactory  the  bright 
steel  was,  too,  for  it  would  get  dimmed  and  rusty, 
and  vex  the  soul  of  the  housewife ; while  her 
servants’  lives  became  miserable  on  account  of  the 
time  that  had  to  be  given  to  polishing  the  steels, 
yet  was  sorely  needed  for  other  things.  But  now 
the  brass  fenders  are  rapidly  and  easily  cleaned, 
either  with  the  polishing-pastes  of  the  day,  or,  as 
they  are  kept  bright  in  the  shops,  by  the  application 
of  a mixture  of  whiting  and  vinegar.  Any  one 
who  happens  to  possess  an  old-fashioned  perforated 
brass  fender,  such  as  was  in  favour  a generation  or 
two  ago,  must  remember  that  it  is  now  considered 
distinctly  precious,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  accord- 
ingly. Most  of  the  modern  fenders  are  simply 
black,  with,  perhaps,  a brass  rail  or  a few  brass 
knobs ; and  the  prices  range,  according  to  size,  from 
7s.  6d.  to  15s.  and  £1.  More  expensive  ones,  of 
course,  may  be  had,  but  at  the  two  latter  prices  they 
are  really  large  and  quite  handsome. 

Fireirons. — These  are  among  the  things  that 
of  late  years  have  become  much  cheaper,  especially 
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trass  ones;  and  they  can  bo  had  of  good  pattern 
and  fair  size  from  5s.  6d.,  which  arc  just  handy 
little  sets  for  bedroom  or  boudoir;  for  12s.  Cd.  a 
capital  sot  can  be  got.  A pair  of  solid  iron  stands 
with  brass  knobs  are  indispensable,  and  add  very 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  fireplace.  The  pretty 
brass  pokers,  though  quite  strong  and  useful,  lose 
somewhat  of  their  brightness  if  put  into  the  fire  ; 
and  though  this  is  quite  necessary  sometimes,  it  is 
expedient  to  have  a little  black  “pokerettc”  lying 
perdu  in  the  fender  for  ordinary  use. 

Coal-Scuttles. — These  invaluable  articles,  when 
intended  for  sitting-room  use,  are  called  “purdo- 
niums  ” in  the  shops  no  w-a-davs,  and  there  are  a great 
many  people  who  will  never  have  one  in  the  room, 
but  always  ring  to  have  it  brought  in  and  coals  put  on 
when  required.  This  either  argues  inertness  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress,  or  the  means  for  keeping  plenty 
of  servants  ; and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
have  the  power  of  helping  oneself,  is  to  be  to  a great 
extent  independent.  Most  of  the  ornamental  scut- 
tles, such  as  the  black  japanned  wood,  adorned  with 
brass,  have  iron  “ liners  ” — that  is  to  say,  receptacles 
inside  that  just  fit  them,  with  two  handles.  These 
are  the  things  to  be  taken  to  the  cellar  and  filled, 
and  replaced  in  the  box ; but  the  servants  are  few 
and  far  between  who  thus  treat  them.  They  carry 
the  whole  article  by  its  handle  (which  is  never 
meant  to  bear  such  a strain)  to  the  cellar,  and  throw 
the  coal  in  with  such  force  that  the  “liner”  is 
speedily  so  jammed  in  as  to  be  practically  immovable, 
and  its  handles — one  or  both  of  them — are  broken. 
This  seems  the  only  drawback  of  these  neat,  tidy 
“ purdoniums.”  The  coal-scuttles  most  in  fashion 
are  a sort  of  brass  or  copper  bucket,  open  or  covered ; 
and  in  the  best  furnishing  houses,  one  frequently  sees 
the  old  shape  made  with  a handle  behind,  as  well  as 
one  over  the  top,  which  was  so  useful  for  taking  up 
bodily  and  shooting  small  coal  on  to  the  fire.  These 
are  principally  made  in  beaten  brass ; but  no  one  who 
has  an  old  copper  scuttle  of  this  shape  in  good  con- 
dition need  wish  for  anything  better.  Gas  affects 
the  brightness  of  the  copper,  but  it  is  so  very  quickly 
and  easily  cleaned  that,  if  the  operation  is  performed 
twice  a week,  brightness  reigns  supreme. 

Fireplace  Adjuncts.— Before  quite  leaving  the 
fireplace,  it  is  as  well  to  suggest  that  there  are  three 
articles  indispensable  to  the  middle-class  household 
which  should  always  be  at  hand— a hearth-brush, 
which  can  be  had  with  a brass  handle  and  barrel  if 
wished ; a pair  of  bellows  (invaluable  where  South 
Wales  or  Midland  county  coal  is  used) ; and  a fixed 
match-box,  always  kept  filled.  Portable  match- 
boxes will  vanish ; but  every  fireplace  in  every  house 


should  have  its  attendant  box,  which  should  be 
always  well  supplied. 

In  this  changeable  climate  of  ours,  where  even  in 
summer  there  are  chilly  nights  and  mornings  when 
a fire  is  very  welcome,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fireplaces  recently  made  of  Limrusta  Walton  in  a 
kind  of  Moorish  design  with  lattice-work  shutters, 
that  close  in  and  hide  the  untidiness  of  the  grate 
when  the  morning  fire  has  died  out.  They  are  not 
only  pretty,  but  very  useful. 

Dining-Room  Furniture. — Having  discussed 
the  first  necessaries  of  the  dining-room,  we  now 
come  to  what  may  be  called  furniture  proper. 
Of  this,  some  idea  ought  to  be  formed  before- 
hand as  to  whether  it  should  be  dark  or  light,  or  in 
antique  or  modern  style,  keeping  in  remembrance 
that  the  old,  if  suitable  to  the  house,  is  ever  new. 
Popular  taste  has  set  for  several  years  in  the 
direction  of  the  antique,  and  people  have  so  per- 
sistently peeped  and  pryed  about  the  Wardour 
Street  shops,  famous  for  their  old  oak  furniture,  that 
a genuine  “ bit  ” is  scarcely  to  be  found  now,  though 
many  of  the  “ modern  antiques  ” are  so  carefully 
made  that  only  an  expert  knows  wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  old  and  new.  It  is,  however,  so 
well  known  that  the  old  has  been  long  ago  picked 
up,  that  comparatively  few  dealers  now  attempt  to 
represent  the  modern  copies  of  antiques  as  anything 
but  what  they  really  are. 

But  putting  old,  or  apparently  old,  articles  of 
furniture  out  of  the  question,  we  must  come  to  the 
indispensable  items  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
shops. 

Dining-Room  Chairs. — The  first  essential  is 
a comfortable  shape,  and  the  height  preferred  by 
those  who  intend  to  sit  in  them.  Many  people 
prefer  rather  a low  seat,  and  others  a high  one  ; and 
it  is  very  much  a question  of  sight.  A near-sighted 
person,  when  eating  or  occupied  in  any  other  way 
at  the  table,  naturally  wishes  to  be  able  to  inspect 
the  contents  of  his  plate,  without  stooping  his  head 
uncomfortably;  and  there  are  whole  families  who 
have  long  bodies  and  short  legs,  and  who,  as  it  is 
phrased,  “ sit  high.  ” They,  as  a matter  of  course, 
prefer  low  seats,  or  else  their  legs  dangle  uncom- 
fortably, and  their  feet  do  not  touch  the  ground ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  short 
bodies  and  some  length  of  leg  (the  “ longshanks  ’ ' 
of  humanity)  prefer  high  seats  and  plenty  of  room 
for  their  lower  extremities.  Perfectly  straight- 
backed  chairs  are  not  often  comfortable,  and  other 
shapes  are  also  objectionable ; but  the  simpler  plan 
is  to  sit  in  the  chairs  before  buying  them.  Various 
approved  shapes  are  shown  in  Figs.  2 to  4.  Fig.  2 
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can  be  had  ns  low  as  25s.  of  very  good  quality ; the 
more  expensive  patterns  with  cushioned  banks 
will  run  up  to  £3  or  £4,  or  just  a trifle  more 
made  to  order  with  castors  (which  always  increase 
the  height  of  a chair,  so  that  the  legs  must  ho 
shortened  in  proportion).  Any  carpet  may  ho 
warranted  to  wear  almost  as  long  again  where  there 
are  castors  on  the  furniture ; and  it  is  particularly 
the  case  with  Turkey  or  any  other  kind  of  pile  carpet, 
which  is  quickly  defaced  and  dragged  out  where 
castorless  chairs  are  pulled  over  it,  as  they  often  are 
by  careless  or  infirm  persons.  There  are  also  very 
nice  well-shaped  chairs  with  movable  centres  to  the 
seats — fancy  rush  for  summer,  and  tapestry  for 
winter.  Good  black  - frame  rush  - chairs  can  be 


to  favour  sooner  or  later.  There  are  old  country 
houses  to  which  it  is  entirely  suitable ; and  any  one 
settling  down  in  such  an  abode  may  buy  a set  cheap 
at  a sale  in  or  near  a country  town,  which  are  really 
good  and  desirable,  and,  like  Tennyson’s  trans- 
planted trees,  “ look  as  if  they  grew  there.” 

Easy-Chairs.— With  the  orthodox  “ suite,”  easv- 
chairs  for  gentleman  and  lady  are  usually  sold,  and 
when  good  they  are  generally  delightfully  com- 
fortable. From  three  to  six  guineas  is  the  ordinary 
price  for  the  smaller  one  when  made  of  oak  or 
mahogany  and  cushioned  with  morocco,  and  from 
four  to  ten  for  the  larger  chair.  But  where  cheaper 
chairs  are  used,  the  easy-cliairs  can  be  wicker,  and 


Fig.  2.'  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


had  at  moderate  prices  from  many  of  the  High 
Wycombe  factories  direct ; or  there  are  strong  oak- 
framed, cane-seated  chairs  to  be  bought  at  most 
large  furnishing  houses,  which  are  comparatively 
inexpensive,  strong,  and  suitable  for  relegation  to 
bedrooms,  if  finances  ever  warrant  going  to  greater 
expense  for  the  dining-room. 

And  now  for  a word  about  the  old-fashioned  horse- 
hair chairs,  that  are  popularly  suj>posed  in  these 
days  to  be  found  only  in  the  obscurity  of  the  small 
tradesman’s  back  parlour  behind  the  shop.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  any  one’s  while  to  buy  new  horse- 
hair furniture ; but  there  are  some  who  possess  good 
old  strong  mahogany  chairs  upholstered  in  horse- 
hair, and  handsome  of  their  kind.  If  so,  they  are 
decidedly  worth  keeping  and  using;  and  if  the 
sight  of  the  black  seats  is  very  much  objected  to, 
they  can  be  covered  with  a pretty  cretonne  or 
tapestry — a feat  that  is  very  easily  accomplished, 
because  the  seats  “ tip  ” out,  and  the  material  has 
only  to  be  laid  over  and  socured  underneath  by 
needle  and  (strong)  thread.  Besides,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  good  horsehair  furniture  will  return 


may  be  bought  enamelled  any  colour  and  cushioned 
complete  at  about  32s.  each.  Possibly  the  cushions 
may  have  to  be  re-covered,  but  even  if  necessary 
that  is  a small  expense. 

The  ordinary  patterns  of  American  rocking-chairs 
are  well  known.  A delightful  kind  that  runs  on 
castors,  and  is  fitted  with  rockers  above,  also  hails 
from  the  land  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  very  strong, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  for  a dining-room,  being  up- 
holstered in  tapestry,  and  quite  suitable  for  a man,  if 
only  the  man  likes  rockers.  The  curvo  of  the  back 
is  most  comfortable,  and  there  is  a species  of  slumber- 
roll  at  the  top  that  makes  it  very  restfid.  Some  idea 
of  this  kind  of  chair  may  be  gained  from  Fig.  o. 

Sofas. — A dining-room  does  very  well  without 
a sofa,  and  very  often  has  no  room  for  one;  but 
when  a sofa  is  bought,  it  should  be  wide,  roomy, 
substantial,  and  comfortable;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  though  there  may  be  other  sofas  in 
the  house,  it  is  in  the  dining-room  that  the  master 
of  the  house — especially  when  no  longer  young— 
is  most  likely  to  tako  the  “forty  winks”  after 
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dinner  that  refresh  him,  and  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  sociability  of  tho  family  circle,  or  an  interesting 
book  or  magazine,  during  the  remainder  of  tho  even- 


than  tho  chiffonnier  of  tho  lodging-house  pattern, 
while  costing  little  more.  Years  ago  it  would  itself 
havo  been  called  a sideboard. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  nice  sideboards, 
convenient  to  use  and  artistic  in  design,  made  at  good 
furnishing  houses,  and  now  and  then  there  is  one  to 
be  seen  beautifully  carved  with  fruit  and  game,  that 
is  a perfect  joy  to  look  at.  Or,  again,  an  old  oak 
dower-chest,  or  a couple  of  carved  panels,  may  be 
made  into  a charming  sideboard  by  a skilful  work- 
man guided  by  taste.  One  or  two  of  the  best  firms 
make  a speciality  of  a very  good  and  unosten- 
tatious sideboard  in  pollard  oak,  polished  or  un- 
polished. It  contains  three  drawers,  two  cupboards 
(one  at  either  end),  and  two  central  shelves,  which 
will  take  china,  or  books  and  papers.  On  the  flat  sur- 
face there  are  the  supports  of  nice  little  shelves  for 
bric-a-brac,  a small  square  of  looking-glass  in  the 
very  centre,  and  above  it  a substantial  shelf,  which 
takes  two  or  three  large  jars,  that  are  all  the  safer 
for  a tiny  trellised  edge.  The  price  is  usually  £20, 
but  occasionally  this  sideboard  may  be  had  for  £16. 


Dinner-Waggons. — These  are  now  somewhat 
out  of  favour  with  some  whose  chief  desire  is  to  be 
in  the  fashion,  but  they  are  nevertheless  very  useful 
in  many  instances  as  a sort  of  supplementary  side- 
board, and  for  real  convenience  and  good  appearance 
are  to  be  highly  commended  both  for  small  dining- 
rooms and  for  limited  means.  The  more  ordinary 
kind  of  dinner- waggon  is  well  known,  being  simply 


Sideboards  and  Buffets. — There  are  . 
many  kinds  of  sideboards ; and  some  artis- 
tically-minded people  who  have  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  eschew  them  altogether 
in  favour  of  one  or  more  cabinets  or  buffets, 
made  with  an  open  space  below,  two  cup- 
boards (with  brass  locks,  handles,  and  orna- 
mental hinges)  in  tho  centre,  and  shelves 
above.  Such  a buffet  from  one  of  Mr. 
Edis’s  designs  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Many 
furnishing  houses  keep  these  made  in  plain 
deal,  so  that  they  can  be  painted  to  match 
the  woodwork  of  a room,  very  cheap ; and 
in  ornamental  woods,  such  as  oak  and 
walnut,  at  higher  prices,  but  still  very  low 
in  comparison  with  tho  ordinarily  elabo- 
rate piece  of  furniture  yclept  a sideboard, 
which  is  generally  now  made  with  a high 
back,  carrying  of  course  a mirror.  A buffet 
of  this  kind  is  a far  better  piece  of  furniture 


Fig.  6. — Buffet. 


Fig.  5.— Dining-Room  Bocker. 


ing.  Personal  taste  and  comfort  are  everything  with 
regard  to  this  article  of  furniture ; and,  unless  bought 
at  a sale,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  expensive — say,  from 
£8  to  £12 — and  often  a great  deal  more.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  uncomfortable  than  a hard, 
common,  “ skimping,”  or  out-of-order  sofa, 
with  the  springs  broken  and  the  stuffing 
displaced. 
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a firm  movablo  pieco  of  furniture  containing  two 
or  three  broadish  shclvos ; and  it  is  invaluable  for 
a largo  party,  especially  if  placed  on  the  opposite 
sido  of  the  table  from  the  sideboard.  One  servant 
can  wait  much  better  and  more  quickly  if,  instead 
of  going  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  tho  other 
for  everything  that  is  wanted,  she  has  half  her 
supply  of  cut  broad,  spare  knivCs,  forks,  spoons, 
and  plates,  &c.,  on  the  dinner- waggon,  and  tho 
other  half  on  the  sideboard.  Also,  in  the  case  of  a 
dinner-party  where  there  aro  only  one  or  two  attend- 
ants, much  time  is  saved  if  every  dessert-plate  is 
ready  with  its  d’oyley,  finger-glass,  two  wine-glasses, 
and  dessert- knife  and  fork,  on  the  lower  shelves  of 
the  dinner-waggon,  before  the  guests  sit  down.  If 


A Good  Contrivance. — We  once  saw  a good 
idea  applied  to  a dining  - room  by  an  ingenious 
brido  bent  on  economical  furnishing,  through  dread 
of  a possible  rainy  day  coming  and  finding  her 
unprepared.  There  happened  to  be  a rather  deep 
roccss,  intended  to  receive  a sideboard,  in  the 
centre  of  an  otherwise  blank  wall.  She  had  it 
fitted  with  a double  shelf,  covered  the  upper  one 
with  cloth,  and  nailed  on  a bordering  that  com- 
pletely hid  the  lower  one,  so  that  between  the 
two  she  had  a space  that  held  the  table-cloth, 


Fig.  7. — Dinner-Waggon. 


Fig.  8. — Dinner-Waggon*. 


such  an  article  of  furniture  is  absent,  an  additional 
table  brought  in  for  the  occasion  is  a great  help,  and 
much  superior  to  the  common  butler’s  tray  and 
stand,  which  need  only  be  mentioned. 

But  for  the  small  rooms  or  small  means  we  are 
thinking  of,  there  are  variations  in  the  common 
pattern.  These  are  of  all  sorts,  and  are  designed  to 
give  some  of  the  conveniences  of  a sideboard  or  buffet ; 
but  wo  must  content  ourselves  with  two  examples, 
which  may  prove  suggestive.  Fig.  8 shows  a waggon 
made  from  one  of  Mr.  Edis’s  designs,  with  a small  back 
and  narrow  shelves  above  for  glasses  or  ornaments, 
and  a couple  of  drawers  under  tho  top  table,  besides 
the  usual  shelves.  Fig.  7 is  taken  from  a furnishing 
catalogue,  and  shows  one  shelf  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  a couple  of  good  cupboards  underneath. 
The  last  pattern,  four  feet  wide,  costs  only  four 
guineas. 


finger-napkins,  mats,  spare  knives,  forks,  <fcc.  The 
broad  top  of  the  shelf  fulfilled  most  of  the  pur- 
poses of  a sideboard  ; and  above  it  she  had  one  narrow 
shelf,  and  a group  of  three  brackets,  placed— one 
on  the  top  and  two  below  it.  On  either  side  of  the 
narrow  shelf  she  stood  a china  pot  with  a plant  in 
it;  and  as  she  had  sundry  wedding-presents  that 
filled  up  the  vacant  space  and  occupied  the  three 
brackets,  that  end  of  her  room  was  furnished  at  tho 
cost  of  about  30s.  But  while  pointing  out  what  can 
be  done  in  case  of  need,  wo  must  repeat  that  it  is 
wise  to  buy  good  substantial  furniture  wherewith  to 
set  up  housekeeping  if  it  can  be  afforded. 

Dining-Tables. — There  is  no  kind  of  dining- 
table  so  sociablo  or  so  easily  made  pretty  as  a 
round  or  oval  one;  and,  bosidos,  as  Disraeli  ob- 
serves in  “ Lothair,”  at  a round  table  conversation 
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is  general.  Sometimes  an  ordinary  dining-table 
has  rounded  ends,  an  inestimable  advantage  when 
the  party  is  large  ; and  these  two  ends,  with- 
out any  intervening  leaves,  make  a charming  table 
when  tho  family  is  small.  All  dining-tables  ought 
to  be  telescopic,  and  to  have  a strong  screw  running 
underneath  from  one  end  to  the  other.  E ormerly 
they  were  made  merely  with  little  nuts  and  spaces 
to  fit  the  leaves  into  one  another  by,  and  small 
catches  underneath ; but  theso  catches  were  apt  to 
slip,  or  the  mere  act  of  laying  the  cloth  would  dis- 
place them,  and  when  the  table  has  been  elongated 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  heavily  laden,  the  central 
leaves,  unsupported  by  any  screw,  have  been  known 
to  drop  out,  and  thereby  to  make  sad  havoc  with  the 
feast.  A very  charming  kind  of  dining-table  is  an 
old-fashioned  one  with  many  legs,  and  a sort  of 
frame  underneath,  most  comfortable  for  the  feet. 
These  are  not  very  often  reproduced,  but  are  found  in 
old  houses ; it  sometimes  being  impossible  to  remove 
them,  because  they  were  made  in  the  room,  without 
any  reference  to  the  width  of  its  doors  and  windows. 
Such  tables  as  these  can  only  be  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  another  table  the  same  height  and  width. 

Modem  dining-tables  are  often  made  with  oak  or 
mahogany  legs  and  plain  deal  tops.  This  lessens 
the  expense  considerably ; and  as  the  sight  of  bare 
polished  mahogany  is  a thing  of  the  past,  really  does 
j ust  as  well.  Indeed,  the  very  best  French-polished 
table  is  speedily  ruined  by  hot  dishes  and  plates, 
even  when  there  is  a felt  under  the  cloth,  and  mats 
under  the  hot  things.  No  risk  of  this  kind  is  run 
when  the  table-top  is  of  deal ; and  if  it  be  of  maho- 
gany, or  any  other  costly  wood,  the  remedy  is  to  have 
the  French  polish  removed  (or  the  table,  if  new, 
finished  without  it)  and  the  natural  polish  of  the 
wood  brought  out  by  successive  coatings  of  linseed 
oil  and  much  elbow-grease.  Nothing  produces  the 
white  heat-marks  on  such  a table  as  this  ; and  as  in 
the  near  future  we  are  led  to  expect  that  damask 
cloths  will  disappear,  and  dessert  and  decorations 
will  be  placed  on  tho  dark  polished  table,  while  a 
mere  mat  or  d’oyley,  or  a “ slip,”  will  accommodate 
the  plates,  this  manner  of  treating  the  table  will 
again  be  in  vogue. 

Where  tables  have  to  be  joined  together  sometimes 
for  special  occasions,  and  are  not  of  the  same  height, 
it  is  very  convenient  to  keep  at  hand  pieces  of 
wood  turned  with  a flat  bottom  and  a saucer-liko 
cavity  on  the  top,  of  the  same  general  shape  as  the 
coloured  glasses  sometimes  put  under  piano-logs. 
With  these,  if  the  proper  height,  the  tables  can 
always  be  adjusted  without  trouble. 

Table-Covers. — Nothing  is  bettor  for  a tablo- 
cover  than  plain  felts  or  serges  judiciously  chosen. 


Wo  have  seen  them  entirely  plain,  but  it  is  more 
usual  to  have  them  with  borders.  Fringes  arc  aiso 
seen,  with  or  without  a border,  but  in  our  opinion  a 
fringe  to  a table-cloth  looks  far  from  well  or  in  good 
taste.  There  are  also  very  pretty  table-covers  mado 
of  a sort  of  chenille  at  about  a guinea  or  thirty  shil- 
lings each ; but  the  so-called  tapestry  of  a year  or  two 
ago,  which  contained  a great  deal  of  cotton,  speedily 
wore  shabby  : good  tapestry  is  very  pretty  and  good. 
But,  whatever  the  cloth  may  be,  it  may  be  removed, 
folded  up,  and  put  out  of  harm's  way  when  meals  are 
laid,  and  a tliick  white  felt  or  flannel  neatly  bound  may 
be  put  on,  and  the  white  cloth  over  it.  This  underlay 
prevents  knives  and  plates  from  going  down  with  an 
audible  sound  and  an  unpleasant  feeling ; and  even  if 
wine,  soup,  or  tea  be  upset,  it  is  not  injured,  nor  does 
it  contain  any  colours  that,  when  thus  accidentally 
wetted,  stain  the  white  damask  in  a damaging  manner. 


Pig.  9. — American  Writing-Chair. 


Writing-Table. — A writing-table  or  desk,  with 
roomy  drawers,  should  form  part  of  the  furniture  of 
a large  dining-room,  so  that  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house  can  there  write  letters,  keep  accounts,  and 
lock  up  papers.  There  is  nothing  really  better  for 
most  purposes  than  the  ordinary  pedestal  writing- 
table,  with  one  long  drawer  in  the  middle  and  a nest 
on  each  side  ; and  it  has  the  advantages  that  it  can  be 
used  on  emergency  to  lengthen  a dining-table,  or  can 
at  any  time  be  relegated  to  a bedroom  as  a first-rate 
dressing-table.  More  massive  affairs,  such  as  are  found 
in  first-class  offices,  look  rather  out  of  place  in  most 
dining-rooms.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
an  amplo  blotting-case,  or  a large  pad,  and  all  the 
usual  writing  and  posting  requisites,  should  always 
be  kept,  either  on  the  table  or  in  one  of  the  drawers. 
Such  a piece  of  furniture  generally  requires  a special 
chair,  higher  than  ordinary  ones,  which  is  sold  with 
it;  or  a chair  like  Fig.  9,  a delightfully  comfortable 
American  invention,  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
or  tipped  by  a screw,  is  perfect,  and  also  easy  as  a 
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reading-chair.  The  comfort  of  having  a table  to 
write  letters  at,  with  everything  one  can  possibly 
want  at  hand,  is  very  great  indeed ; and  these  eon- 
venionces  go  some  way  towards  oiling  the  wheels  of 
domestic  life. 

Clock  and  Ornaments. — A dining-room  ought 
always  to  havo  a clock  in  it,  even  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  mistress  to  keep  the  house- 
maid up  to  her  time  in  having  meals  ready.  The 
mantel-shelf  is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  a nice  black 
marble  clock,  with  a bronze  figure  on  it,  a pair  of 
bronze  candlesticks,  and  anything  else  we  may  be 
able  to  afford  of  the  same  kind,  is  suitable.  Dining- 
room chimney  ornaments  should  never  be  small 
or  finicking,  but  need  not  be  expensive.  Good-sized 
pottery  jars,  and  a quite  inexpensive  clock,  will 
suffice,  if  nothing  more  recherche  is  obtainable. 

Hall  and  Staircase  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
A good  Brussels  stair-carpet  will  run  about  2s.  3d. 
per  yard ; but  if  wearing  qualities  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  unison  with  artistic  effect,  there  is  nothing- 
like  Kalmuc  in  blue  or  red,  which  begins  at  Is.  lid. 
per  yard.  One  of  the  best-frequented  shops  in  Lon- 
don had  blue  Kalmuc  on  its  stairs,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  no  deterioration  was  visible  in  it.  Brass 
stair-rods  21  inches  long,  with  eyes  to  correspond 
and  nails  to  fix,  are  about  3s.  per  dozen.  A metal 
umbrella-stand  may  be  had  for  12s.,  and  hall-chairs 
from  15s.  A stone  or  tiled  hall  needs  no  covering, 
but  a boarded  one  requires  either  oil-cloth  or  carpet. 
Whichever  is  used  should  be  of  the  best,  because 
there  must  be  a considerable  amount  of  traffic.  On 
no  account  should  there  be  in  hall  or  passage  any 
kind  of  floor-covering  that  will  easily  kick  up  or  get 
displaced. 

Oak  Chests. — Very  handy  in  a large  hall  are  oak 
chests,  which  hold  great-coats  and  rugs,  fill  up,  and 
are  extremely  ornamental.  They  are  not  always  to  be 
had,  though  they  sometimes  offer  through  advertise- 
ment, or  at  sales  ; and  some  folks  are  fortunate  enough 
to  inherit  them.  There  was  some  few  years  ago  an 
aged  spinster  at  Ipswich  who  had  a pedigree,  and 
was  well  versed  in  it,  and  who  lived  and  died — in 
extreme  old  age — in  the  house  furnished  by  her 
parents  on  their  marriage.  She  had  a great  deal  of 
quaint  spindle-legged  furniture,  which  would  at  the 
present  time  have  been  esteemed  as  “ distinctly 
precious;”  and  she  had  some  fine  old  oak  family 
chests,  which  contained  her  wardrobe  and  household 
linen.  She  knew  the  exact  history  of  one  of  these 
chests  as  far  back  as  the  second  year  of  Charles  I., 
“ King  and  Martyr,”  as  she  called  him,  and  gave  it 
verbally  to  a niece,  who  she  knew  would  give  the 


chest  a place  of  honour  in  her  house.  But  the  old 
lady  died,  and  her  niece’s  husband  consigned  all 
such-  “ old  truck  ” to  a neighbouring  broker.  In  a 
few  days  he  became  aware  of  the  estimation  in 
which  such  things  were  held  by  his  wife  and  her 
contemporaries,  and  would  gladly  have  bought  it 
back  at  far  more  than  he  sold  it  for  ; but  every  item 
was  gone,  no  doubt  disposed  of  at  considerable 
profit  to  London  dealers. 

Hall-Tables,  Settles,  & c.  — Where  there  is 
room,  a narrow  hall-table  looks  extremely  well,  and 
is  very  useful.  A modest  antique  is  suitable  for 
almost  any  house,  but  is  not  too  often  to  be  met 
with.  Modern  ones,  unless  specially  made  for 
artistic  customers,  are  not  often  beautiful,  though 
here  and  there  a fine  bold  one  may  be  seen  in 
mahogany.  The  purchaser  can,  however,  at  least 
see  that  the  piece  of  furniture  has  all  the  con- 
veniences required.  In  small  halls  the  “ hall- 
stand,”  combining  table,  hat  and  coat  pegs,  and 
umbrella-stands,  is  a thing  of  necessity.  Wherever 
possible,  however,  an  additional  and  separate  row  of 
pegs,  or  a good  coat-rail,  should  be  provided. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  an  article  which  is  probably 
very  old,  since  its  history  is  known  for  at  least  three 
generations.  A little  tradesman  in  a Buckingham- 
shire villago  had  a small  oak  hall-table,  which  he 
prized  because  it  had  belonged  to  his  great-grand- 
father. He  died,  and  his  widow  sold  most  of  the 
household  furniture,  when  a local  auctioneer,  who 
had  often  noticed  the  oak  table,  bought  it  of  her  for 
a sum  considerably  higher  than  any  one  else  had 
offered,  but  still  small.  He  had  what  would  be 
called  a “ county  ” business,  and  expected  that  a 
connoisseur  would  one  day  come  along  and  give  him 
a handsome  price  for  the  table.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, it  got  put  in  the  background,  till  one  day  a 
customer,  attracted  by  a carved  chest,  which  was 
confessedly  a modern  antique  of  Belgian  manufac- 
ture, asked  whether  the  owner  of  the  shop  had  any- 
thing really  old,  whereupon  the  table  was  produced 
and  £2  asked  for  it,  a very  moderate  price,  but  be- 
yond the  customer’s  pux-se  at  the  moment,  so  he 
relinquished  the  prize  with  a sigh,  and  felt  sure  it 
would  speedily  be  snapped  up  by  some  one  who  had 
more  ready- money  at  command.  A few  years  after- 
wards the  “ county  ” auctioneer  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  sold  off  whatever  he  had  on  his  premises ; 
and  tho  gentleman  who  had  coveted  the  old  oak 
table  saw  it  in  the  catalogue,  and  made  a point  of 
attending  the  sale,  but  only  arrived  in  time  to  see 
it  knocked  down  to  a small  broker  from  a town 
somo  nine  miles  off  for  nine  shillings.  Ho  at 
once  spoko  to  the  auctioneer,  and  authorised  him  to 
offer  the  purchaser  a pound  for  his  bargain.  It  was 
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gladly  accepted,  and  thnt  small  table  is  considered 
as  a treasure  by  all  who  have  tho  “ sooing  eye,”  and 
its  owner  is  proportionately  envied. 

An  old  settle  makes  a charming  seat  for  a ball 
(and  they  are  not  rare),  or  an  oak  bench  with  carved 
ends ; and  many  of  theso  are  made  out  of  old  panel- 
ling, very  good  and  sound,  and  all-sufficient  for 
their  purpose. 

Hall-chairs  are  generally  plain  oak  or  mahogany. 

Estimates. — Prices  are  about  the  same  at  most 
good  houses,  but  a course  of  investigation  will 
prove  to  every  one  that  there  are  some  articles 
preferable  at  one  house  and  some  at  another.  A 
great  many  prefer  good  sound  chairs  with  stuffed 
leather  seats  for  a dining-room,  such  as  can  always 
be  added  to  in  number,  and  re-stuffed  when  neces- 
sary. But  by  way  of  a word  to  the  wise  we  must 
observe,  that  those  who  like  to  have  cats  about  them, 
not  merely  kitchen  cats  but  parlour  pets,  will  do 
well  to  avoid  leather  chairs  and  sofas,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  attractive  to  puss  as  leather,  into  which 
she  can  stick  her  claws,  and  which  she  very  speedily 
defaces  and  ruins.  The  following  prices  for  dining- 
room furniture  are  for  people  who  want  good  but  not 
extravagant  furniture,  and  enough  but  not  too  much 
of  it : — 

£ s.  cl. 

Six  good  oak  or  mahogany  chairs  with  best  leather 

cushions,  22/6  each 6 12  0 

or 

Six  oak-framed  modern  rush-seated  chairs,  25/-  each  7 10  0 


£ s.  d. 

Gentleman’s  easy-chair 5 0 0 

Lady’s  ,,  - - - - - - - 400 

Dining-table - - 500 

Buffet 660 

or 

Sideboard 16  00 

Fender  - - - - - - - - -0180 

Fire-irons  - --  --  --  --110 

Oblong  bordered  Brussels  carpet  - - about  7 0 0 

or 

Artistic  Kidderminster  carpet  - about  2 0 0 


The  total,  with  sideboard  and  Brussels  carpet,  will  be 
£45  11s.,  or  with  buffet  and  artistic  Kidderminster 
carpet  and  rush  chairs  £31  los.  In  neither  case  is 
a sofa  allowed  for  ; but  a very  good  leather  dining- 
room suite,  including  sofa,  two  easy  and  six  small 
chairs,  in  oak  or  mahogany,  may  be  had  at  a really 
first-rate  house  at  about  £31  10s.,  though  one  can 
give  a little  less  or  very  much  more.  We  have  seen 
a set,  called  a “Vicarage”  suite,  at  £20,  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  many  people.  To  these 
estimates  must  be  added  the  cost  of  window  furnish- 
ings, but  these  depend  so  much  on  the  shape  of  the 
windows  that  every  individual  must  judge  according 
to  circumstances.  This  subject  has  been  already 
treated  of.  Another  thing  for  which  no  allowance 
has  been  made  is  the  overmantel,  because  tastes 
differ.  A very  nice  one  may  be  had  for  three 
guineas,  to  hold  china  as  well  as  present  a small 
surface  of  looking-glass ; but  many  people  prefer 
hanging  a picture,  or  two  or  three  of  them,  over  the 
chimney-piece. 
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In  a case  of  critical  or  prolonged  illness,  as  much 
depends  on  the  dietetic  as  on  the  medicinal  treatment. 
Tho  doctor  will  give  minute  directions,  not  only  as 
to  the  kind  of  food  which  is  indicated  and  is  admis- 
sible, but  also  as  to  quantity  and  frequency  with 
which  it  may  be  administered.  In  some  diseases— 
typhoid  fever,  for  example— the  slightest  indiscretion 
in  the  food  given  may  be  attended  with  serious,  or 
even  fatal,  results.  In  many  disorders  of  the  diges- 
tive functions,  food  will  have  to  be  given  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity,  not  moro  perhaps  than  a 
teaspoonful  at  a time. 

Food  should  never  be  prepared  in  the  sick-room. 
The  smell  of  cooking  is  enough  to  take  away  the 
appetite  of  a healthy  person,  much  more  of  one  whoso 
digestive  power-8  are  probably  not  very  robust.  If 
there  are  two  rooms,  some  of  tho  lighter  forms  of 
food  may  be  kept  warm  in  tho  extra  room  ; but  the 
actual  cooking  will  have  to  be  performed  down-stairs. 


Who  should  do  the  cooking  in  case  of  sickness,  is 
always  a difficult  problem.  The  cook  is  obviously 
the  right  person ; but  a cook  who  has  had  no  experi- 
ence of  invalid  cooking  is  rather  a dangerous  indi- 
vidual. Still,  if  she  is  not  too  proud  to  admit  her 
ignorance,  and  will  not  mind  being  told,  she  may  be 
of  the  greatest  use.  When  the  services  of  the  cook 
are  not  available,  either  from  incapacity  or  pressure 
of  work,  some  friend  or  relative  may  be  foimd  who 
will  sacrifice  her  own  convenience  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  difficulty  is,  that  so  few  ladies  have 
been  taught  cooking  or  have  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  The  nurse  will  bo  busy  with 
the  patient,  and  will  have  no  time  to  see  after  culi- 
nary operations. 

Milk. — Life  may  be  maintained  on  liquid  nourish- 
ment alone,  always  provided  that  it  combines  within 
itself  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  a perfect  food. 
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One  of  the  test  articles  of  diet  in  caso  of  sickness  is 
cow’s  milk.  It  is  nutritious,  and  is  taken  by  feverish 
patients  with  avidity.  It  should  bo  given  cold,  and 
preferably  mixed  with  soda-water.  It  must  be  taken 
at  stated  times,  like  any  other  meals,  and  should  not 
be  used  simply  to  relieve  thirst.  Groat  care  should 
bo  taken  to  see  that  tho  milk  itself  is  good  and  pure, 
and  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  point  it  will  be  best 
to  scald  it. 

Milk  should  be  alkaline  in  reaction — that  is,  should 
turn  red  litmus-paper  blue;  but  most  of  the  milk 
supplied  by  the  London  milkmen  is  slightly  acid, 
and  turns  blue  paper  red.  Milk  should  always  bo 
kept  in  a perfectly  clean  vessel,  and  should  be  care- 
fully covered,  so  as  to  exclude  dust  and  dirt.  The 
main  supply  should  not  be  kept  in  the  hot  sick-room, 
where  it  is  liable  to  become  contaminated,  but  in  a 
perfectly  cool  place,  away  from  other  articles  of  food. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  milk  quickly  absorbs  odours 
of  all  kinds,  and  over  and  over  again  it  has  been  the 
medium  of  communicating  various  diseases,  especially 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers.  When  stimulants,  such 
as  brandy  or  whisky,  have  to  be  given,  milk  forms  a 
very  agreeable  vehicle.  When  milk  disagrees  and 
causes  vomiting,  it  should  be  mixed  with  one-third 
of  lime-water,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
chemist. 

The  great  advantage  of  milk  in  a sick-room,  apart 
from  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  that,  night  or 
day,  it  is  always  ready  and  requires  no  cooking  or 
preparation.  It  often  happens  that  the  patient  wakes 
up  unexpectedly,  after  some  hours’  sleep  and  absti- 
nence from  food,  and  requires  nourishment  imme- 
diately. The  beef-tea  may  not  be  ready  or  may  not 
be  hot ; but  milk  and  soda-water,  with  perhaps  a 
little  lump  of  ice  in  it,  is  available  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  it  is  both  grateful  and  nutritious. 

G-ruel  is  one  of  the  staple  requirements  of  a sick- 
room, especially  in  minor  illnesses.  It  is  not  so  much 
used  as  formerly,  but  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  make 
it.  The  following  directions  are  reliable  : — Put  the 
groats  or  oatmeal  into  a saucepan,  pour  a little  cold 
water  upon  them,  and  mix  well;  add  more  cold 
water,  and  stir  occasionally.  Boil  it  slowly,  and 
never  neglect  to  stir  it ; strain  it,  and  put  sugar  or 
salt,  as  best  suits  the  taste.  About  a pint  of  water 
to  an  ounce  of  groats  is  the  best  proportion,  and  this 
quantity  requires  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s 
slow  boiling. 

Arrowroot  is  perhaps  even  more  useful.  It  may 
be  made  either  with  wator  or  milk.  When  made 
with  water  it  is  little  more  than  a decoction  of  starch; 
but  prepared  with  milk,  it  is  a most  nutritious  food. 
It  is  prepared  as  follows : — Tho  arrowroot  should  be 


placed  first  in  a tea-cup  or  small  basin,  and  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  until  all  the  littlo  lumps  are  broken  down ; 
the  boiling  wator  or  milk  is  then  added  by  degrees, 
the  mixture  being  continually  stirred.  It  may  be 
flavoured  with  sugar,  or  spice,  or  lemon-peel,  or  in 
any  way  the  patient’s  taste,  not  the  cook’s,  dictates. 

Chocolate  Porridge  is  a good  substitute  for 
gruel  or  arrowroot,  made  according  to  the  following 
recipe : — Mix  together  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
best  chocolate  grated,  half  a pound  of  rice-flour,  two 
ounces  of  arrowroot,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf-sugar  grated.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  this 
mixture  to  a pint  of  hot  milk,  and  let  it  boil  five 
minutes.  Then  remove  it  from  the  stove  and  serve 
it  hot.  It  should  have  the  consistency  of  gruel. 

Eating-Chocolate  is  nutritious,  and  many  sick 
people  and  convalescents  will  eat  a little  when  they 
have  no  particular  appetite  for  food.  It  should  not 
be  given  before  a meal,  however,  as  it  is  very  satis- 
fying. 

Coffee  is  a good  stimulant,  and  if  made  in  the 
following  way  will  be  found  most  nutritious : — Dis- 
solve a little  isinglass  in  water,  then  put  half  an 
ounce  of  freshly-ground  coffee  into  a saucepan  with 
one  pint  of  new  milk,  which  should  be  nearly  boil- 
ing before  the  coffee  is  added  ; boil  both  together  for 
three  minutes ; clear  up  by  pouring  some  of  it  into 
a cup  and  dashing  it  back  again,  add  the  isinglass, 
and  leave  it  to  settle  on  the  hob  for  a few  minutes. 
Beat  up  an  egg  in  a breakfast-cup,  and  pour  the 
coffee  upon  it. 

Beef-Tea  is  very  useful  in  the  sick-room,  though 
it  is  more  valuable  as  a stimulant  than  as  an  article 
of  diet.  There  is  very  little  nutriment  in  it,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  this  fact,  or  the  patient 
may  be  in  danger  of  dying  of  starvation!  From 
an  analysis  published  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Masterman,  it 
appears  that  it  contains  only  2 per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  composed  chiefly  of  kreatin,  kreatinin,  isolin, 
and  decomposed  haematin;  in  fact  it  is  analogous 
in  composition  to  mine,  except  that  it  contains  less 
urea.  Beef-tea  is  far  less  valuable  than  milk — pep- 
tonised  milk  especially — as  an  article  of  food.  There 
are  many  ways  of  making  it,  and  we  give  several 
formulae.  The  first  method  is  simplicity  itself : — 
Two  pounds  of  beef  without  fat  or  bone,  half  a break- 
fast-cup of  cold  water,  in  a jar  placed  in  a saucepan 
of  water.  Simmer  four  hours. 

The  following  plan  gives  good  results : — From  a 
good  piece  of  gravy-beef,  which  must  be  perfectly 
sweet,  cut  away  every  particle  of  fat,  and  then  either 
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scrape  it  into  shreds  with  a knife  or  cut  it  into  very- 
small  pieces.  Put  it  into  an  earthenware  jar  with  a 
lid,  add  cold  water  sufficient  to  j ust  cover  the  meat, 
put  on  the  lid,  place  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of  warm 
water,  and  stand  it  in  front  of  a good  fire  or  on  the  hot- 
plate, where  it  may  simmer  four  or  five  hours  without 
boiling.  If  not  sufficiently  hot  after  the  meat  has  been 
taken  out,  it  may  he  placed  in  a saucepan  and  boiled. 

An  excellent  method  of  making  beef-tea  is  the 
following: — Take  a pound  of  the  best  rump-steak, 
and  after  removing  all  the  fat,  cut  it  into  cubes 
about  half  the  size  of  dice,  place  these  in  a jam-pot 
provided  with  a cover,  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of 
cold  water,  and  after  letting  it  stand  for  three  hours, 
drain  off  the  liquid  and  set  it  aside.  Next  pour  on 
the  meat  another  half-pint  of  water,  gradually  raise 
the  temperature  to  160°  Fahr.,  and  let  it  remain  for 
three  hours,  when  the  second  liquid  must  be  drained 
off  and  added  to  the  first.  Lastly,  pour  upon  the 
meat  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  just 
boiling  or  simmering  for  three  hours  more,  when 
the  liquid  must  be  added  to  the  portions  previously 
obtained. 

This  last  makes  a good  strong  beef-tea,  the  only 
objection  being  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  pre- 
pare. Usually  no  vegetables  are  put  in  beef-tea,  but 
it  may  be  flavoured  by  boiling  with  it  a little  carrot, 
or  turnip,  or  parsnip,  taking  care  to  strain  off  the 
remains  of  the  vegetables.  When  toast  is  served  up 
with  the  beef-tea,  it  must  be  dry,  so  that  it  requires 
to  be  masticated  before  being  swallowed,  and  it  is 
never  permissible  to  cut  it  up  into  little  pieces  and 
allow  it  to  soak  in  the  beef-tea,  or  it  will  not  be 
digested. 

Beef-tea  with  oatmeal  is  a good  combination.  Mix 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  very  smooth  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  then  add  a pint  of  strong 
beef -tea.  Boil  together  for  five  or  six  minutes,  stir- 
ring it  well  all  the  time.  Strain  it  through  a sieve 
and  serve. 

Beef-tea  is  very  apt  to  go  bad,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
nurse  before  being  given  to  the  patient. 

Beef  Essence  is,  as  a rule,  stronger  and  better 
than  beef-tea,  and,  if  anything,  it  is  more  easily 
assimilated.  Wo  give  full  directions  for  its  pre- 
paration : — Take  one  pound  of  fresh  beef  free  from 
fat,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  soft  water,  or 
rather  less ; add  five  or  six  drops  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  common  salt. 
Stir  it  well,  and  leave  it  for  three  hours  in  a cool 
place,  riien  pass  the  liquid  through  a hair-sieve, 
pressing  tho  meat  slightly,  and  adding  gradually 
towards  the  end  of  the  straining  a little  more  water. 
Tho  liquid  so  prepared  tastes  like  strong  soup.  It 


may  be  taken  cold,  a cupful  at  a time.  If  preferred 
warm,  it  must  not  bo  put  on  the  fire,  but  should  be 
heated  in  a covered  vessel  placed  in  hot  water. 

Another  good  formula  is  the  following : — Take 
one  pound  of  gravy-beef,  free  from  fat  and  skin, 
chop  it  up  fine,  add  a little  salt,  and  put  it  in  an 
earthen  jar  with  a lid ; fasten  up  the  edges  with  thick 
paste,  such  as  is  used  for  roasting  venison,  and  place 
the  jar  in  an  oven  for  three  or  four  hours.  Strain 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  let  the  patient  have  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  at  a time. 

The  following  recipe  is  in  every  way  reliable : — 
Take  one  pound  of  gravy-beef,  free  from  skin  and 
fat,  chop  it  up  as  fine  as  mince-meat,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  soft  water,  and 
let  it  soak  for  two  hours ; then  put  it  in  a covered 
earthen  jar  with  a little  salt,  cementing  the  edges  of 
the  cover  with  pudding-paste,  and  tying  a piece  of 
cloth  over  the  top.  Place  the  jar  in  a pot  half-full 
of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  pot  at  the  fire  four  or 
five  hours.  Strain  off  through  a coarse  sieve  (so  as 
to  allow  the  smaller  particles  of  meat  to  pass)  the 
essence,  which  then  measures  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint.  Two  table-spoonfuls  or  more  may  be  given  at 
a time. 

Beef  Extracts  and  Essences. — Liebig's  Ex- 
tract of  Meat  is  a very  useful  preparation,  but,  like 
beef-tea,  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a stimu- 
lant and  blood-tonic  than  of  a food.  It  contains  no 
fat,  no  plastic  material,  and  no  saccharine  matter. 
Mixed  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  eggs,  bread,  oatmeal,  corn- 
flour, and  vermicelli. 

Valentine's  Meat  Juice  is  an  excellent  preparation, 
and  contains  far  more  nourishment  than  either  beef- 
tea  or  Liebig’s  Extract.  It  should  be  given  cold,  in 
doses  of  from  a teaspoonful  to  a table-spoonful,  either 
in  water,  wine,  or  some  aerated  water.  It  must 
not  be  made  hot,  or  the  albumen  it  contains  will 
be  coagulated.  It  is  made  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
U.S.A.  ; but  it  is  procurable  all  over  the  world. 

Darby's  Fluid  Meat  is  another  well-known  pre- 
paration. It  contains  all  the  constituents  of  fresh 
meat  most  valued  as  nutritive  agents.  It  has  a full 
meaty  flavour  like  roast  beef,  and  is  assimilated 
without  difficulty.  It  may  be  eaten  spread  on  bread 
and  butter  or  biscuit ; or,  dissolved  in  water,  may 
be  employed  as  a substitute  for  beef-tea.  It  may  bo 
used  for  the  preparation  of  good  gravy  soup  as 
follows  : — Take  a littlo  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  and 
celery,  with  a clove,  a small  piece  of  mace,  and  some 
pepper.  Boil  gently,  and  for  every  half-pint  of  tho 
liquor  add  a table-spoonful  of  the  moat  with  a little 
salt.  It  may  also  bo  used  in  the  preparation  of 
vermicelli  and  other  soups. 
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Brand's  Essence  is  an  old-established  favourite.  It 
consists  solely  of  the  juice  of  the  meat,  without  the 
addition  of  water  or  any  other  substance.  It  should 
be  put  on  ice  and  taken  as  a jolly. 

Burroughs'  Beef  and  Iron  Wine  is  a food  and  tonic 
combined,  and  may  be  used  with  much  benefit  in 
convalescence.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  beef 
and  wine,  small  quantities  of  iron  and  quinine.  It 
is  a powerful  restorative,  and  should  be  taken  twice 
a day  in  doses  of  a table-spoonful.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  chemist. 

Mutton-Broth  is  very  useful  as  a change  from 
the  perpetual  beef-tea  preparations,  and  is  generally 
relished  by  the  patient.  A good  deal  depends  upon 
how  it  is  made,  and  the  following  is  a reliable 
method : — Two  or  three  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton, 
two  pints  of  water,  pepper  and  salt,  half  a pound  of 
potatoes,  or  some  pearl-barley.  Put  the  mutton  in  a 
stewpan,  pour  the  water  over  it,  and  add  pepper  and 
salt.  When  it  boils  skim  carefully,  cover  the  pan, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Strain  it,  let 
it  get  cold,  and  then  remove  all  the  fat.  When 
required  for  use,  add  the  pearl-barley  or  potatoes, 
prepared  as  follows: — Boil  the  potatoes,  mash  them 
until  no  lumps  remain,  put  them  in  a pan,  and 
gradually  add  the  mutton-broth,  stirring  it  till  it  is 
well  mixed  and  quite  smooth.  Let  it  simmer  for 
five  minutes,  and  serve  with  fried  bread. 

Scotch  Broth  is  made  as  follows : — Take  some 
middle  cutlets  from  a neck  of  mutton  and  trim  them. 
Take  the  trimmings  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  some  of  the  scrag,  and  a small  piece  of  knuckle 
of  veal ; moisten  well  with  boiling  broth,  and  season 
with  some  sticks  of  celery,  leeks,  parsley,  and  a large 
onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  also  cut  into  dice.  Let 
this  broth  boil  gently  for  three  hours,  season  with 
salt,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  When  it  is  of  good  flavour 
drain  it  over  the  chops,  which  should  be  put  in  a 
saucepan  large  enough  to  contain  the  soup.  Have 
some  barley  ready  which  has  been  well  boiled  and 
well  washed,  and  put  it  into  the  soup  with  the  chops 
to  boil  for  an  hour.  Skim  before  sending  to  the 
table.  Chop  a little  parsley  very  fine,  and  add  just 
before  serving  it  up. 

Soup  is  always  valuable  in  the  sick-room,  espe- 
cially as  the  patient  approaches  convalescence.  A good 
plain  soup  may  be  made  in  the  following  way : — Take 
three  or  four  pared  potatoes,  a thick  slice  of  bread, 
half  a teacupful  of  pearl-barley  or  rice,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  two  quarts  of  beef- tea  or  mutton-broth. 
Heat  the  beef-tea  or  broth  in  a pan,  and  when  quite 
boiling  add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pepper  and  salt,  which  should  be 


added  when  nearly  done,  cover  the  pan,  and  let  it 
boil  slowly  for  an  hour.  Serve  with  toasted  bread. 

Spring  Soup  should  be  made  for  invalids  according 
to  the  following  recipe : — Take  two  pounds  of  shin 
of  beef  and  two  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal.  Cut  off 
the  meat  from  the  bone  and  the  fat  from  the  meat ; 
break  the  bones  in  half  and  take  out  all  the  marrow 
from  them,  this  being  put  aside  for  other  pur- 
poses. Put  the  meat  and  bones  into  a stock-pot,  and 
pour  in  fivo  pints  of  cold  water ; put  in  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  assist  the  scum  to  rise  ; place  the  stock-pot 
on  the  fire  with  the  lid  on,  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil 
quickly.  Skim  the  scum  off  constantly,  then  draw 
the  stock-pot  rather  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  five  or  six  hours.  Now  scrape 
two  young  carrots,  peel  a turnip  and  cut  it  into 
slices,  take  half  a head  of  celery,  one  leek,  and  one 
onion;  wash  them  well,  and  cut  them  in  squares. 
Take  one  cauliflower,  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and 
squeeze  it  dry  in  a cloth,  cut  off  all  the  green  leaves 
and  the  stalk,  and  pull  the  flower  into  sprigs  ; watch 
and  skim  the  soup,  and  add  now  and  then  a little 
cold  water  to  make  the  scum  rise.  One  hour  before 
serving  the  soup  the  vegetables  are  added,  putting  in 
the  carrots,  celery,  and  leek  first.  In  half  an  hour 
add  the  turnip,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  that 
the  flower  of  the  cauliflower.  Take  a saucepanful  of 
hot  water  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  when 
the  water  quite  boils  put  in  it! a quarter-pint  of 
shelled  peas,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a pinch  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  let  all  boil,  witli  the  cover  of 
the  saucepan  off,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Now  feel  if  the  peas  are  soft;  take  them  out  and 
drain  them  in  a colander,  and  put  them  into  the  hot 
soup-tureen,  and  ladle  the  soup  and  other  vegetables 
from  the  stock-pot  to  the  tureen.  A piece  of  sugar 
in  the  soup  is  a great  improvement. 

Clear  Turtle  Soup  is  often  taken  when  almost  all 
other  forms  of  food  are  rejected.  It  is  a valuable 
dietetic  agent,  and  is  most  nutritious.  It  may  be 
bought  ready-made,  or  may  be  prepared  according  to 
the  following  recipe: — Take  half  a pound  of  sun- 
dried  turtle,  and  let  it  soak  for  four  days  in  luke- 
warm water,  changing  the  water  every  twelve  hours. 
Whilst  the  soaking  process  is  going  on,  keep  the 
basin  containing  the  turtle  in  a wann  place,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a cool  oven  at  night.  When  the  meat  is 
swollen  and  comparatively  soft,  cut  it  into  neat 
pieces  of  about  two  inches  square,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  for  twelve  hours  in  a good  clear  stock,  into 
which  should  be  put  a slice  of  loan  ham,  two  onions, 
a bay-leaf,  a head  of  celery,  one  carrot,  one  turnip, 
one  leok,  and  some  turtle  herbs  (which  are  best 
bought  ready  prepared),  three  cloves,  and  a small 
pinch  of  cayenne.  The  soup  must  simmer  very 
gently,  the  scum  being  removed  as  it  rises.  When 
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the  soup  has  been  reduced  to  two  quarts,  strain  care- 
fully and  remove  every  Lit  of  the  fat.  Have  a pound 
and  a half  of  fresh  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces  two 
inches  long,  and  boil  these  in  the  stock.  When 
tender  lift  them  out  and  strain  the  stock  again,  and 
clear  with  white  of  egg  in  the  usual  way.  Add  a 
claret-glassful  of  good  sherry  and  a few  drops  of 
lemon- juice,  and  the  pieces  of  turtle-flesh  (which 
should  have  been  boiled  up  in  stock  till  tender) , and 
a little  turtle-fat,  which  can  be  bought  in  tins. 
Cayenne  and  lemon- juice  should  be  added  to  this 
soup. 

The  best  turtle  soup  may  be  obtained  in  London 
at  “Painter’s,”  the  “Ship  and  Turtle,”  129,  Leaden- 
hail  Street.  Van  Abbott’s  “ Real  Turtle  Soup,”  made 
from  the  finest  green  West  Indian  turtle,  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Van  Abbott,  of  6,  Duke  Street 
Mansions,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W.,  at  2s.  6d. 
a bottle.  It  should  be  mixed  with  half  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  will  be  found  very  nutritious. 

Purges  are  constantly  needed,  and  every  cook 
should  know  how  to  prepare  them.  The  meat  is  cut 
very  fine  and  simmered  in  a saucepan  until  it  is 
pulpy,  and  sufficiently  soft  to  pass  through  a hair- 
sieve  or  tamis-cloth.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
pound  the  meat  with  a pestle  and  mortar  before  it 
can  be  got  to  pas3  through  the  sieve.  Place  the  sieve 
upside-down  on  a dish,  put  the  meat  on  the  sieve, 
and  then  proceed  to  rub  it  through  the  sieve  by 
means  of  a spoon  or  a stick  with  a knob  at  the  end. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a little  water  or  milk  to 
get  the  puree  to  pass  through  more  easily.  The 
meat  in  the  puree  is  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
subdivision,  and  is  very  readily  digested.  A tea- 
spoonful of  the  puree  is  a valuable  addition  to  beef- 
tea  or  broth  of  any  kind,  and  it  may  be  added  with 
advantage  to  gruel  or  arrowroot.  Puree  may  be  made 
of  almost  any  kind  of  meat,  but  chicken  is  the  best. 

Pice-Pudding  is  to  most  people  a not  very 
palatable  article  of  diet,  but  as  it  is  frequently 
ordered  in  cases  of  convalescence  from  various  ill- 
nesses, a formula  is  given  for  its  preparation  : — One 
ounce  of  whole  rice,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  one  egg,  sugar  to  taste.  Let 
the  rice  swell  in  the  milk  over  a slow  fire,  stir  in 
the  butter,  and  then  let  the  mixture  cool.  WeU  beat 
the  egg  and  mix  with  the  rice,  butter  a breakfast- 
cup  or  small  mould,  fill  it  three-parts  full,  and  bake. 
Turn  it  out  and  serve. 

Tapioca-Pudding  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
One  ounce  of  tapioca,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  ounce 
of  butter,  one  egg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Wash  the 
tapioca,  and  let  it  stew  gently  in  the  milk  for  a 


quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time. 
Let  it  cool,  then  mix  with  it  tho  butter,  sugar,  and 
eggs,  which  must  be  well  beaten.  Put  it  in  a small 
tart-dish  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Custard-Pudding  may  be  either  baked  or 
boiled.  Baked  custard-pudding  is  made  as  follows  : 
— Warm  half  a pint  of  milk,  or  a little  more,  whisk 
two  eggs  (yolks  and  whites  together),  pour  the  milk 
on  to  them,  whisking  all  the  while.  Have  ready  a 
small  tart-dish,  lined  at  the  edges  with  paste.  Pour 
the  custard  into  the  dish,  grate  a little  nutmeg  over 
the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven  for  half  an 
hour.  To  make  boiled  custard  pudding,  prepare  the 
custard  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  butter  a small 
basin  which  will  exactly  hold  it,  put  in  the  custard, 
and  tie  a floured  cloth  over  it ; plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  float  it  about  for  a few  minutes,  boil  it  slowly 
for  half  an  horn-,  turn  it  out,  and  serve. 

Eggs  contain  a great  deal  of  nourishment,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  convenient  modes  of  administer- 
ing food  to  patients.  They  are  often  given  raw  with 
sherry  or  brandy.  “ Beat  up  an  egg  with  a fork  till 
it  froths,  add  a lump  of  sugar  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  water,  mix  well,  pour  in  a wineglassful  of  sherry, 
and  serve  before  it  gets  flat.  Half  the  quantity  of 
brandy  may  be  substituted  for  the  sherry.”  Eggs 
may  be  cooked  in  various  ways.  To  boil  an  egg 
properly  and  artistically,  place  a saucepan  half-full 
of  water  on  a bright  fire,  wait  till  it  boils,  and  then 
put  in  tho  eggs,  and  allow  them  to  remain  three  and 
a half  minutes.  Poached  eggs  are  made  equally 
simply.  Boil  some  water  in  a saucepan,  then  break 
an  egg  into  a teacup,  being  careful  not  to  burst  it, 
and  place  the  teacup  in  the  saucepan  of  boiling 
water.  The  egg  should  then  be  carefully  placed  upon 
a piece  of  toast  or  a slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Buttered 
eggs  are  almost  as  easily  prepared.  Put  into  a stew- 
pan  two  ounces  of  butter,  break  four  fresh  eggs,  and 
add  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  mushrooms  or  truffles, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  pepper.  Stir 
it  on  the  fire  continually.  Have  ready  some  slices  of 
buttered  toast  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  eggs  on  the 
toast,  and  serve  hot.  To  prepare  eggs  au  g rat  in,  you 
cut  some  hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices,  and  lay  them  on 
a well-buttered  dish  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
black  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Sprinkle  some 
baked  crumbs  over  all,  put  the  dish  in  the  oven,  and 
serve  as  soon  as  the  contents  begin  to  colour. 

A very  good  preparation  made  from  eggs  is  the 
celebrated  Egg-Nog — a rich,  highly-nutritious  liquid, 
which  must  be  employed  only  in  limited  quantities. 
The  yolk  of  one  egg  is  added  to  half  a pint  of  inilk ; 
an  ounce  of  brandy  is  added,  and  the  whito  of  tho 
egg  is  beaten  in. 
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Omelets,  like  eggs,  are  nutritious,  and  many 
patients  have  a great  liking  for  them.  They  will  he 
more  fully  treated  of  elsewhere,  but  the  directions 
here  given  are  simple  and  easily  followed,  even  by  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  cooking.  In  the  first  place,  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  frying-pan  is  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  moisture.  You  then  put  in  the 
frying-pan  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  break 
three  eggs  separately  (to  make  sure  that  they  arc 
fresh),  and  thon  beat  them  up  with  a little  chopped 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  pepper  and  salt.  The  eggs 
should  not  be  beaten  for  longer  than  four  or  five 
seconds,  or  the  white  separates,  producing  a watery 
mixture  and  destroying  the  flavour  and  appearanco 
of  the  omelet.  When  the  butter  is  melted  and  in  a 
state  of  froth,  pour  into  the  frying-pan  the  omelet 
mixture,  and  stir  till  it  begins  to  sot  or  thicken. 
Shake  the  pan  occasionally,  and  when  sufficiently 
firm  fold  the  omelet  over  neatly  into  an  oval  shape. 
Strike  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  produce  a gentle  vibration,  which  keeps 
the  omelet  detached  from  the  pan.  When  the  omelet 
is  of  a golden  colour,  turn  it  out  quickly  on  to  a dish. 
Other  omelets  are  equally  easily  prepared.  To  make 
a savoury  omelet,  or  omelet  aux  fines  herbcs,  you 
break  two  eggs  in  a basin,  and  whip  them,  adding 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Mince  finely  a small  piece 
of  shallot  and  a teaspoonful  of  parsley.  Melt  some 
butter  in  the  omelet-pan,  and  when  quite  hot  pour 
in  the  eggs  and  proceed  as  before.  To  make  a mush- 
room omelet,  the  mushrooms  can  be  chopped  up  in 
the  egg  mixture,  or  can  be  made  into  a puree  and 
inserted  between  the  folds  of  the  omelet  after  it  is 
folded. 

Jelly  of  different  kinds  is  always  in  demand  in 
cases  of  illness.  There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  calf’s-foot  jelly,  except 
that  it  is  a time-honoured  institution,  and  that  it  has 
been  administered  in  sickness  of  all  kinds  from  time 
immemorial.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  some 
trouble  to  make.  You  procure  two  ealf’s-feet,  or, 
better  still,  a cow-heel.  You  buy  the  feet  with  the 
hair  on,  for  ready-prepared  a groat  deal  of  the  gela- 
tine has  been  boiled  away.  To  get  the  hair-  off,  have 
ready  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  hold  the  foot 
in  it,  so  that  the  water  just  covers  the  hair;  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  is  usually  enough,  and  the  hair 
will  then  scrape  off  easily  with  a knife.  Put  the  feet 
in  about  five  pints  of  water  and  boil  till  half  the 
water  is  evaporated ; then  strain  it,  and  when  cold 
take  off  the  fat.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  sugar, 
lemon- juice,  lemon-peel,  and,  if  thought  desirable, 
wine ; to  clear  the  jelly,  the  whites  of  five  eggs  well 
beaten  up  to  a froth,  and  the  shells  broken  up,  must 
be  added.  Set  the  jelly  on  the  fire,  but  do  not  stir 


it  after  it  begins  to  warm  ; when  it  rises  to  a head, 
lot  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Have  ready  a conical 
bag  of  eoarso  flannel,  and  tie  the  strings  to  the  backs 
of  a couple  of  chairs.  Dip  the  bag  in  hot  water, 
squeeze  it  dry,  and  then  run  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  through  it. 

Aspic  jelly  is  in  every  way  preferable,  and  is  made 
as  follows  : — Take  a table-spoonful  of  Liebig,  put  two 
quarts  of  water  to  it,  adding  shallots,  celery-seed, 
thyme,  two  bay-leaves,  a carrot,  turnip,  and  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves;  let  all  simmer  till  it  is  well  im- 
pregnated with  the  vegetables.  Then  add  the  rind 
of  a lemon  cut  thin,  a glass  of  sherry,  a few  drops  of 
chilli  vinegar,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  tarragon. 
Put  a large  table-spoonful  of  gelatine  with  two  of 
water,  let  it  swell,  then  stir  it  in  with  the  stock  till 
it  is  well  dissolved;  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
slightly  beaten  up,  and  let  all  boil  up  ; remove  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  strain  through  a hot  jelly-bag  till  clear,  and 
pour  it  into  a mould  and  place  on  ice. 

This  aspic  jelly  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  many 
other  dishes — for  example,  “ Forced  Eggs  in  Aspic,” 
made  according  to  the  following  recipe  : — Boil  four 
eggs  hard,  cut  them  into  halves,  take  out  the  yolks, 
and  put  them  in  the  mortar  with  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon -thyme, 
a grate  of  nutmeg,  a very  little  salt,  and  still  less 
cayenne ; pound  these  ingredients  together  with  an 
ounce  of  butter ; when  smooth,  fill  the  whites  with 
this  mixture,  and  make  what  is  over  into  little  balls. 

Have  some  aspic  jelly,  pour  some  into  a border 
mould ; when  it  is  nearly  set,  put  alternately  round 
the  mould  and  the  jelly  the  stuffed  whites  and  the 
egg-balls  alternately.  Then  fill  up  the  mould  with 
the  aspic  and  set  on  ice. 

Callard's  Ivory  Jelly  is  excellent,  but  ivory  jelly 
can  be  made  quite  as  well  at  home.  The  ivory  dust 
is  obtained  from  any  ivory-turner’s,  who  knows  quite 
well  what  it  is  wanted  for.  It  needs  long  boiling, 
and  should  be  flavoured  with  lemon  and  a little 
maraschino.  It  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  very  strengthening. 

Fish,  is  useful  both  in  illness  and  convalescence  ; 
but,  curiously  enough,  the  list  of  fish  in  general 
demand  is  very  restricted.  Sole,  whiting,  mackerel, 
cod,  salmon,  turbot,  trout,  smelt,  and  red  mullet  are 
the  only  fish  of  which  the  ordinary  English  cook,  as 
a rule,  has  any  knowledge.  Of  these,  the  sole,  the 
whiting,  and  the  smelt  are  the  most  delicate  in 
flavour,  contain  the  least  nutritious  matter,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  easily  digested.  The  turbot  is 
stronger  food,  and  agrees  well  with  most  people. 
The  cod  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  easily  assimilated; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  salmon,  which  contains 
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a large  proportion  of  fat.  Mackerel  is  oily ; and  so 
to  some  extent  is  red  mullet.  The  dory  is  an  excel- 
lent fish,  readily  digested  by  invalids  ; and  the  brill, 
grey  mullet,  haddock,  and  flounder  are  most  nu- 
tritious, if  scientifically  cooked.  The  skate  and 
plaice  are  not  to  be  despised ; whilst  the  halibut 
is  well  known  in  the  North.  The  fishmonger,  in 
“ cleaning  ” a fish,  usually  removes  “ cuttings  ” con- 
taining much  nutritious  matter,  which  would  be  very 
valuable  in  making  stock  for  soup.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  sole  is  that  it  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
and  that  it  admits  of  being  prepared  in  a great 
number  of  different  ways.  To  cook  a plain  boiled 
sole,  you  thoroughly  wash  and  clean  the  fish,  and  put 
it  into  plenty  of  cold  water  with  salt,  usually  in 
the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  the  quart.  You 
then  bring  it  gently  to  the  boil,  and  put  it  aside  to 
simmer  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  When  it  is  ready 
you  put  it  on  a clean  napkin,  garnish  with  parsley 
and  slices  of  lemon,  and  serve  with  plain  melted 
butter.  A much  more  appetising  dish  may  be  made 
by  following  the  directions  for  preparing  a sole  an 
gratin : — Skin  a sole,  cut  off  the  fins,  and  nick  it 
with  a knife  on  both  sides.  Dry  it  well;  chop  up 
one  teaspoonful  of  paisley,  half  a shallot,  and  four 
mushrooms,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Butter  a 
dish,  sprinkle  half  the  chopped  mushrooms  and  shal- 
lot on  the  dish.  Lay  the  sole  on  this,  and  sprinkle 
the  rest  of  the  parsley,  &c.,  over.  Squeeze  over  a 
little  lemon-juice,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
then  shake  over  some  bread-crumbs  that  have  been 
previously  browned  in  the  oven.  Lay  the  butter  in 
little  bits  here  and  there  on  the  fish,  and  then  put  it 
in  a moderate  oven  and  bake  it  about  ten  minutes. 
Melt  two  table-spoonfuls  of  glaze,  and  pour  it  round 
as  sauce. 

Fillet  of  sole  a la  mattre  cl'hotel  affords  another 
agreeable  change.  The  directions  are  as  follows: — 
Put  the  bones  and  fins  of  the  sole  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  water  and  let  it  boil.  Fold  the 
fillets  and  put  them  on  a greased  tin,  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  squeeze  lemon- juice  over  them; 
cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and  place  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  six  minutes.  Melt  in  a stewpan  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  add  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  flour,  and  mix  well ; pour  in  the  fish  stock,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  Now  add.  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  half  a gill  of  cream,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon- juice,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Arrange  the  fillets  in  a circle,  and  pour  the  sauce 
•over  them. 

Whiting  is  often  preferred  by  invalids  to  any  other 
fish,  and  may  bo  served  up  in  the  form  of  paupiettes, 
made  as  follows Fillet  threo  or  four  full-sized 
whitings.  Trim  the  fillets,  season  with  pepper  and 
•salt,  and  sproad  upon  each  a little  whiting  force- 


meat. Roll  them  round,  tie  securely  with  twine, 
and  wrap  them  in  strips  of  oiled  paper.  Put  them 
in  the  oven,  and  bake  till  done  enough.  Remove 
the  paper,  place  the  paupiettes  upright  on  a dish,  put 
upon  the  top  of  each  a shaped  mushroom,  pour  a 
little  lobster-sauce  round  them,  and  serve. 

Oysters  have  always  been  considered  particularly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  invalids.  They  are 
usually  taken  raw  with  brown  bread  and  butter,  and 
a little  lemon- juice  or  cayenne  pepper.  They  are 
undoubtedly  very  nutritious,  and  half  a dozen  oysters 
as  a light  luncheon,  or  as  a preparation  for  more 
solid  food,  are  not  to  be  despised. 

Sweetbreads  and  oysters  are  most  nutritious.  An 
excellent  dish  is  made  as  follows : — Quarter  the  sweet- 
breads after  they  have  been  soaked  and  blanched, 
and  put  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a little  white  stock 
and  the  strained  liquor  of  two  dozen  oysters ; some 
mignonette,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Put 
two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  stir,  and  thicken 
it  with  flour.  When  the  sweetbreads  are  stewed 
enough  add  the  gravy ; then  after  a few  minutes  add 
the  oysters ; stew  till  the  oysters  are  heated  through 
and  plumped,  but  it  must  not  boil  or  the  oysters  will 
harden.  Just  before  serving  add  a wineglassful  of 
cream.  The  sweetbreads  may  be  larded  with  strips 
of  truffles. 

Panada  may  be  prepared  according  to  this 
recipe : — Take  the  white  part  of  the  breast  or  wings 
of  a chicken,  which  may  be  either  roast  or  boiled, 
and  the  under-side  of  cold  sirloin  of  beef  or  cold 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  stale  bread.  Add  either  the 
water  in  which  the  chicken  was  boiled,  or  some  beef- 
tea,  until  a fluid  paste  is  formed,  and  then  boil  for 
ten  minutes,  stirring  the  whole  time. 

The  following  are  also  good  formulae : —Take  a 
large  fowl,  strip  it  of  both  skin  and  fat ; put  it  to 
boil  in  as  much  water  or  stock  as  will  cover  it. 
When  done,  take  off  all  the  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  till  quite  fine.  Then  mix  it  in  the  water  it 
was  boiled  in,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  strain  it  three 
times  through  a sieve ; then  put  it  into  small  cups, 
and  let  it  stand  in  warm  water  to  dissolve  and  warm 
for  eating.  It  may  be  made  thin  with  veal  broth. 
Half  a cup  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

Panada  may  be  made  from  crumbs  of  bread  or 
rolls,  with  as  much  boiling  stock  poured  over  it  as  it 
will  absorb  when  moist;  beat  it  with  a fork;  add 
whatever  seasoning  is  required,  put  the  bread  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  stir  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  it  is  dry  and  smooth,  and  leaves  the 
saucepan  with  the  spoon.  When  cool  it  is  ready 
for  use. 
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Chicken  in  any  form  is  always  acceptable  to  an 
invalid,  and  a good  fricassee  of  chicken  is  one  of  the 
nicest  dishes  possible.  It  may  be  mado  according  to 
the  following  recipe : — Cut  up  a chicken  into  neat 
joints,  keeping  the  skin  on  each  piece ; cut  off  the 
drumsticks ; steep  the  pieces  in  cold  water  one  hour, 
drain,  and  put  them  into  a stowpan  with  a quart  of 
water,  a large  onion  with  two  cloves  stuck  in  it,  a small 
pinch  of  pepper,  a fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a pinch 
of  salt.  Boil  and  skim,  then  simmer  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour.  When  the  chicken  is  done,  drain 
it  in  a colander  and  let  it  cool  for  a few  moments. 
Put  three  ounces  of  butter  and  three  ounces  of  flour 
in  a stewpan,  stir  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes  without 
browning,  add  the  liquor  the  chicken  has  been  boiled 
in  and  the  liquor  from  some  mushrooms  ; let  this 
sauce  come  to  the  boil,  and  then  let  it  simmer  for 
half  an  hour.  Put  the  pieces  of  chicken  into  a 
saute-pan,  strain  over  them  half  a pint  of  the  sauce, 
and  warm  over  a slow  fire.  Thicken  the  remainder 
of  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  one 
ounce  of  butter,  then  strain  through  the  gravy- 
strainer.  Dish  up  the  chicken  as  follows : — Put  two 
pieces  of  the  back  in  the  centre  ; on  them  lay  across, 
one  above  the  other — first  the  feet,  then  the  two 
pieces  of  neck,  and  lastly  the  two  pinions ; against 
each  side  of  this  square  lay  the  two  legs  and  wings, 
and  on  the  top  the  two  pieces  of  the  breast.  Pour 
the  sauce  over,  and  garnish  with  mushrooms.  This 
is  rather  a departure  from  the  ordinary  sick-room 
dietary,  but  it  will  be  found  a welcome  change. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grateful  to  sick  people, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  supply  them  too  abundantly, 
so  that  the  patient  tires  of  them.  Grapes  are  always 
useful ; but  in  cases  of  recovery  from  typhoid  fever 
the}'  are  forbidden,  as  the  pips  if  swallowed  might 
cause  perforation  of  the  bowels.  Oranges,  when  in 
season,  are  always  acceptable.  When  there  is  a 
tendency  to  constipation,  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
oranges  acts  as  a mild  and  gentle  laxative.  The 
best  time  to  take  it  is  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Apples  and  pears  are  rarely  admissible,  but 
peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines  of  English  growth 
are  excellent.  Bananas  are  also  refreshing.  The  best 
plan  is  to  buy  a large  bunch  not  very  ripe,  and  to 
suspend  it  opposite  an  open  window  so  that  it  may 
got  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  picked  as  it  comes  to 
maturity,  and  the  patient  is  furnished  with  a constant 
supply. 

Artificial  Digestion. — In  many  illnesses  the 
patient  is  unable  to  assimilate  food  of  any  land. 
There  is  little  or  no  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach,  or  of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestines,  and 
the  food  is  not  digested.  This  is  a grave  condition 


of  affairs,  but  fortunately  it  is  not  irremediable,  for 
it  is  j ust  as  easy  to  digest  food  outside  the  body  as  it 
is  inside.  There  are  two  kinds  of  digestion,  naturally 
— the  gastric  digestion,  which  is  an  acid  process,  and 
the  intestinal  digestion,  which  is  performed  in  an  alka- 
line medium.  Wo  can  imitate  the  gastric  digestion 
by  mixing  the  food  with  pepsine  and  hydrochloric 
acid ; whilst  the  intestinal  digestion  may  be  performed 
by  adding  to  the  food  some  extract  of  pancreas  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  we  decide  to  “ predigest  ” 
food — that  is,  to  digest  it  before  giving  it  to  the 
patient — we  may  adopt  either  the  acid  or  alkaline 
process.  The  acid  method  gives  a product  which  is 
not  palatable,  and,  consequently,  we  prefer  the  alka- 
line plan. 

The  mode  of  procedure  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
way  we  “ peptonise  ” milk.  In  the  first  place,  we 
make  sure  that  the  milk  is  good,  and  sweet,  and 
pure.  It  should  be  alkaline  in  reaction,  turning 
red  litmus-paper  slightly  blue;  but  in  towns  it  is 
always  acid,  and  turns  blue  litmus  red.  If  the 
milk  is  distinctly  acid  it  must  be  rejected;  but  if 
it  acts  on  the  litmus-paper  only  slightly,  we  take 
it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  To  a pint  of  milk  we  add 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  ; to  this  we  add  a powder 
containing  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
five  grains  of  “ Zymine,”  which  is  the  technical  name 
for  the  extract  of  pancreas.  The  powder  is  well 
shaken  up  with  the  milk-and-water,  preferably  in  a 
bottle,  and  is  then  put  in  front  of  the  fire  to  get 
warm,  or  in  a basin  of  hot  water.  This  process 
will  have  to  continue  for  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour,  when  the  milk  will  be  found  to  have 
a slightly  bitter  taste.  The  milk  is  now  taken 
away  from  the  fire  and  put  on  ice,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  very  simple.  The 
“ Zymine  ” derived  from  tho  pancreas  or  sweetbread 
is  the  “ ferment”  which  digests  the  milk,  and  it  acts 
only  in  an  allvaline  medium.  The  addition  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  serves  to  make  the  milk  distinctly 
alkaline.  The  process  of  digestion  would  go  on 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  but 
we  facilitate  matters  by  putting  the  milk  in  a warm 
place  ; the  warmer  it  is,  tho  more  quickly  the  change 
takes  place.  When  milk  is  digested  by  this  process 
it  is  said  to  be  “ peptonised,”  and  peptonised  milk 
is  always  bitter.  The  first  indication  of  bitterness 
shows  that  the  process  has  gone  far  enough.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  completely  peptonise  the  milk  ; for 
once  started,  it  goes  on  well  enough  after  it  has  been 
swallowed.  The  object  of  putting  it  on  ice  is  to 
arrest  the  process,  for  fermentation  does  not  take 
place  in  the  cold.  This  arrest,  however,  is  only 
temporary,  and  when  we  take  the  milk  off  the 
ice  tho  process  begins  again.  If  we  have  no  ice 
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wo  boil  the  milk,  but  that  kills  the  ferment,  and 
arrests  the  process  permanently. 

This  simplo  experiment,  which  requires  no  ap- 
paratus of  any  kind,  affords  the  key  to  the  whole 
theory  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and  the  practical 
methods  of  making  predigested  foods  for  use  in 
the  sick-room.  Tho  requisite  dose  of  the  zymine 
and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  can  bo  obtained  ready- 
mixed  in  little  glass  tubes,  known  as  “ Zymine 
tubes.” 

Predigested  gruel  may  be  prepared  with  very 
little  trouble.  When  about  to  peptonise  milk,  boil 
a teaspoonful  of  good  wheaten  flour  with  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  then  add  it  to  the  milk.  Peptonised 
milk  punch,  an  excellent  preparation,  is  made  as 
follows : — Add  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
to  a pint  of  water,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  soaked, 
gently  warm.  Add  to  it  a pint  of  peptonised  milk 
which  has  been  boiled  quickly  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  crushed  sugar,  the 
juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  rum.  It  should  be  strained  through  fine  muslin, 
and  put  in  a cool  place  to  set.  Peptonised  blanc- 
mange is  prepared  in  a similar  way  to  the  jelly,  but 
with  the  addition  of  cream. 

Peptonised  beef-tea  is  made  according  to  the 
following  formula : — Add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
very  finely-minced  lean  beef  to  half  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Warm  it  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  it  till 
it  boils  well.  Dissolve  thirty  grains  of  zymine  and 
twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  add  this  to  the  beef-tea.  Let  it  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  fire  at  a temperature  of  about 
100°  F.  for  three  hours,  shaking  it  occasionally, 
and  finish  by  boiling  quickly. 

The  zymine  sold  in  bottles  is  furnished  with  a 
little  wooden  cup  which  holds  exactly  five  grains. 
In  making  the  beef-tea,  the  cup  six  times  full  of 
the  zymine  and  four  times  full  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  will  give  the  right  proportion.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  beef-tea  thicker,  the  addition  of  arrowroot 
or  calf’s-foot  jolly  to  the  second  half  of  the  water 
will  have  the  desired  effect.  Zymine  can  be  pur- 
chased in  “tabloids,”  which  are  even  more  conve- 
nient for  use  than  the  tubes.  These  zymine  tabloids 
contain  three  grains  each.  The  great  advantage  of 
all  these  peptonised  preparations  is  that  they  are 
already  digested,  and  leave  little  or  nothing  for  the 
patient’s  weakened  organs  to  do. 

Peptonised  oysters  are  prepared  by  mincing  up 
six  large  or  twelve  small  oysters,  and  adding  to 
them  in  their  own  liquor  five  grains  of  zymine  and 
fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  brought  to  100°  F.,  and  maintained 
with  occasional  stirring  at  that  temperature  for  half 
an  hour,  when  one  pint  of  milk  is  to  be  added,  and 
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the  temperature  steadily  kept  up  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes.  Finally  the  whole  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  boiling-point,  strained,  and  served.  Gelatine 
may  be  added,  and  the  mixture  served  cold  as  a 
jelly.  A little  boiled  tomato,  or  celery  or  onion, 
may  be  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  artificial 
process. 

Drinks. — Patients  who  are  feverish  are  always 
thirsty,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  better  that  they  should 
have  something  to  drink.  Many  people  seem  to 
have  a great  objection  to  give  invalids  water ; but  a 
draught  of  cold  water  is  most  refreshing,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  given,  provided 
always  that  it  is  good  and  pure.  Ice  to  suck  is  most 
beneficial,  and  should  be  broken  up  with  a long- 
needle  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a nut.  It  should 
not  be  put  into  a tumbler  or  glass,  from  which  it  will 
have  to  be  fished  out  when  wanted ; but  should  be 
laid  on  a piece  of  gauze  spread  lightly  over  a wine- 
glass, and  kept  in  position  by  an  india-rubber  ring. 
The  melted  water  drains  off  into  the  vessel  below, 
and  a piece  of  ice  of  the  required  size  may  be  picked 
out  easily. 

Barley  Water  is  nutritious,  and  is  always  re- 
freshing. It  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — To  a 
table-spoonful  of  pearl-barley,  washed  in  cold  water, 
add  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; on  these  pour  a quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  seven 
or  eight  hours.  Strain  it.  The  barley  must  not  be 
used  a second  time.  Half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  may 
be  boiled  in  the  water. 

Linseed  Tea  is  another  favourite  drink.  An  ounce 
of  linseed  and  a pint  of  boiling  water  are  put  into 
a jar  provided  with  a cover.  This  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  before  the  fire,  and  should  then 
be  strained.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  sugar  or 
lemon-peel. 

Arrowroot  Brink  is  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing recipe  : — Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot 
in  about  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water ; when 
well  mixed,  add  by  degrees  half  a pint  of  cold  water, 
stirring  all  the  time  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
smooth.  It  should  be  about  the  consistence  of 
cream  ; and  if  too  thick,  a little  more  cold  water 
must  be  added.  Then  pour  in  two  wineglassfuls 
of  sherry,  or  one  of  brandy,  and  add  sugar  to 
taste.  A lump  of  ice  is  an  agreeable  addition. 

Lemonade  is  grateful  and  refreshing,  especially 
when  home-made.  Rub  two  or  three  lumps  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  a lemon,  squeeze  out  the 
juice,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  cold  or  ice 
water,  or  better  still,  a bottle  of  soda-water. 

Orgeat. — To  make  orgeat,  blanch  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  four  bitter  almonds.  Pound 
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with  a little  orange-flower  water  into  a paste,  and 
rub  this  up  with  a pint  of  milk,  mixed  with  a pint 
of  water,  until  it  forms  an  emulsion.  Strain  and 
sweeten  with  sugar.  This  forms  a valuable  de- 
mulcent and  nutritious  drink. 

Imperial  Drink  is  useful  in  fevers  for  its  action 
both  on  the  skin  and  the  kidneys.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  a drachm  or  a drachm  and  a half  of  cream 
of  tartar  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavouring 
with  lemon-peel  and  sugar.  It  may  be  drunk  freely. 

Caudle  is  another  favourite  in  the  sick-room.  It 
is  made  by  beating  up  an  egg  to  a froth,  adding  a 
wineglassful  of  sherry  and  half  a pint  of  gruel.  It 
may  be  flavoured  with  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  and 
sweetened  to  taste. 

White  Wine  Whey  is  made  as  follows: — To  half 
a pint  of  milk,  whilst  boiling  in  a saucepan,  add 
one  wineglassful  of  sherry,  and  afterwards  strain ; 
sweeten  with  pounded  sugar  according  to  taste. 
A useful  drink  for  a cold  and  in  mild  febrile  disorders. 

Wine. — The  choice  of  a wine  for  an  invalid  re- 
quiring stimulants  is  always  a delicate  matter.  In 
case  of  acute  illnesses,  champagne  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed, and  care  must  be  taken  to  get  a dry  wine. 
The  favourite  brand  with  most  doctors  is  Heidsieck’s 
“ Dry  Monopole,”  but  all  the  best  makers,  such  as 
Clicquot,  Moet  and  Chandon,  Pommery  and  Greno, 
Goulet,  Ayala,  Bollinger,  Ruinart,  Giesler,  and 
Irroy,  take  care  that  the  liqueur  they  use  is  of  the 
best  quality.  In  the  case  of  the  cheaper  brands, 
liqueur  means  brandy,  which  in  its  turn  means  potato 
spirit.  Sweetened  champagnes  are  an  abomination, 
and  are  especially  hurtful  to  invalids.  We  should 
endeavour  to  select  a champagne  which  has  the  least 
proportion  of  liqueur  that  can  practically  be  added. 
A reliable  wine-merchant  will  often  give  sound  ad- 
vice as  to  che  selection  of  a good  dry  champagne 
suitable  for  an  invalid.  The  price  varies  according 
to  the  age  and  brand,  but  usually  a good  wine  can 
be  obtained  for  84s.  a dozen.  The  Deserve  Cuvees  of 
the  best  brands  range  in  price  according  to  the 
vintage  from  88s.  to  120s.  per  dozen. 

Sherry  and  port  are  practically  never  pure  ; they 
are  fortified,  and  almost  invariably  “ plastered  ” — 
that  is,  the  fruit  is  treated  with  plaster  of  Paris  before 
being  pressed.  This  decomposes  the  tartrate  of 
potash,  the  tartaric  acid  being  retained  in  the  skins 
and  must,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  passing  into 
the  wine  itself,  as  much  as  sixty  or  seventy  grains 
being  not  unfrequently  found  in  a bottle. 

Madeira  is  usually  a good  sound  wine,  and  may  be 
had  at  a reasonable  price,  as  there  is  little  demand 
for  it.  In  1852  the  “ oidium  ” destroyed  nearly  all 
the  vines  on  the  island,  and  since  then  it  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten. 


Of  late  years,  however,  the  vintages  have  been  good, 
and  the  wine  is  now  obtainable  without  difficulty. 

Marsala  is  another  favourite  wine,  and  it  may 
usually  bo  had  for  about  25s.  a dozen. 

Patients  who  cannot  take  port,  often  do  well  on 
Burgundy.  Good  Macon  costs  about  30s.  a dozen  ; 
Pommard,  36s. ; Beaune,  from  48s.  to  52s.,  whilst 
Volnay  is  more  expensive.  Beaujolais,  a light  wine, 
and  a kind  of  cross  between  claret  and  Burgundy,  is 
about  24s.  a dozen. 

Many  of  the  Rhine  wines  are  sour  and  poor  in 
quality,  but  as  a rule  they  are  not  adulterated.  Cape 
wines  are  badly  prepared,  the  process  of  fermentation 
being  apparently  not  understood.  Californian  wines, 
although  popular  in  America,  are  rarely  met  with  in 
England.  Some  of  the  Australian  wines  are  excel- 
lent, the  best  of  them  being  Hermitage,  Riesling, 
and  Tintara.  The  Tintara  is  a cheap  full-bodied 
wine,  having  a peculiar  and  characteristic  flavour 
which  is  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

Brandy,  when  used  for  invalids,  must  be  the  best 
procurable,  and  if  possible  a very  old  pale  liqueur 
brandy  should  be  obtained,  for  which  as  much  as 
from  120s.  to  138s.  a dozen  may  have  to  be  paid. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a high  price,  but  in  a critical 
illness  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  patient’s 
life.  In  cases  where  there  is  great  prostration,  it  is 
sometimes  prescribed  very  freely,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces  being  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  the  various  groups  of  wine 
may  be  summed  up  in  a very  few  words.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  red  wines  are  in- 
dicated when  there  is  a condition  of  ana3mia  or  poor- 
ness of  the  blood.  Port  wine  is  especially  useful 
when  there  is  much  prostration,  and  during  recovery 
from  a long  and  exhausting  illness.  Burgundy  is 
excellent  when  port  is  found  too  heavy  and  gives 
rise  to  flushing  of  the  face.  White  wines,  such  as 
Chablis,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Hock,  act  on  the 
kidneys,  and  should  be  taken  in  summer  when  the 
urine  is  scanty,  and  deposits  freely  on  standing.. 
Champagne  is  a powerful  diffusible  stimulant  and 
is  useful  as  an  occasional  drink  after  a hard  day’s 
work,  or  when  the  digestive  powers  are  below  par. 
Dry  champagne  rarely  leaves  any  disagreeable  after- 
effect, but  sweet  champagne  is  to  bo  avoided.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  old  people 
suffering  from  acute  illnesses,  such  as  bronchitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  take  stimulants  with 
advantage.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  better 
without  them.  Certain  dyspeptic  individuals  cannot 
take  wine  of  any  kind,  but  get  on  perfectly  well  with 
a couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  good  whisky  in  a little 
water  or  soda-water  at  lunch  and  dinner. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  health,  wine 
or  spirits  should  never  bo  taken  between  meals. 
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There  arc  many  ways  of  entertaining  friends  and 
enjoying- pleasant  social  intercourse,  besides  the  more 
elaborate  entertainments  which  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned ; and  it  is  so  desirable  to  keep  up  and  cul- 
tivate social  intercourse  and  friendship  in  some  way, 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  some 
■of  the  chief  of  the  less  formal  methods  of  showing 
hospitality. 

High.  Tea. — High  tea  is  a sort  of  compromise 
between  a late  dinner  and  a heavy  supper.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  the  advantages  of  both  and  the 
disadvantages  of  neither.  It  is  a substantial  meal, 
and  is  taken  at  a time  when  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dining  late  are  in  want  of  nourishment, 
and  yet  early  enough  to  do  away  with  all  fear  of 
indigestion  and  nightmare.  When  the  household  is 
small,  there  is  not  seldom  a lack  of  helpers,  of  table 
necessaries,  and  of  table-linen;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  a successful  dinner-party  is  a difficult  feat 
to  accomplish.  When  the  cook  is  not  to  be  relied 
on,  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  provide  an 
entertainment  for  which  the  table  may  be  arranged, 
and  the  dishes  prepared  and  ornamented,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  guests.  The  evening  cannot  be  en- 
joyable to  the  mistress  of  the  household  if  she  is 
disturbed  by  distracting  thoughts — by  fears  as  to 
whether  the  meat  will  be  sufficiently  cooked,  the 
fish  properly  and  prettily  garnished,  or  whether 
some  misfortune  will  happen  in  the  kitchen,  in  spite 
of  all  her  care  and  forethought. 

All  worry  of  this  kind  may  be  avoided  by  changing 
the  meal  from  dinner  to  high  tea.  Then  the  mis- 
tress will  have  the  knowledge  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  because  she  herself  has  laid  the 
table ; and  also  that  everything  will  taste  as  it  should, 
because  she  herself  has  made  it,  or  has  superintended 
the  making  of  it.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to 
prepare  everything  beforehand  for  a supper-party, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  this  extent  a 
supper-party  is  as  convenient  as  an  entertainment 
at  which  high  tea  is  provided;  yet  the  latter  has 
many  advantages  which  the  former  has  not.  A 
supper-party  must  cause  greater  confusion  in  the 
household  than  a high  tea,  because  of  the  late  hour 
at  which  it  is  given.  When  hot  dishes  arc  provided, 
there  must  be  late  cooking ; and  even  if  only  cold 
dishes  arc  considered  necessary,  there  will  be  plates, 
knives,  forks,  &c.,  to  be  used.  All  these  ought  by 
rights  to  be  washed  the  same  night,  and  this  will 
•cause  the  servants  to  be  busy  until  a late  hour; 
while  if  they  aro  not  washed  the  same  night,  the 
work  will  be  more  troublesome  the  following  day. 
Besides  this  inconvenience,  at  supper-parties  people 


are  expected  to  take  indigestible  food  at  a most  un- 
seasonable hour,  and  disagreeable  consequences  are 
frequently  the  result. 

So  great  and  so  many  are  the  disadvantages  of 
supper-parties,  that  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
they  are  becoming  less  popular  than  they  once  were, 
and  this  is  a good  thing.  So  far  aS  health  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  can  be  more  unwholesome  than  to 
take  a heavy  meal  late  at  night.  Indeed,  one  reason 
why  late  dinner  and  high  tea  are  to  be  strongly 
recommended  is,  because  they  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  supper. 

The  eatables  provided  at  high  tea  are  always  fairly 
substantial.  If  the  party  is  only  a small  one,  hot 
dishes  are  often  given ; but  these  are  only  small 
made  dishes,  not  large  joints  of  meat.  Hot  dishes 
are,  however,  not  at  all  necessary;  and  if  a large 
number  of  guests  is  invited,  they  are  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Some  people  consider  cold  joints  of 
meat  out  of  place  on  the  high-tea  table ; but  this  is 
entirely  a matter  of  opinion,  and  must  depend  upon 
individual  taste. 

It  is  well,  in  arranging  the  dishes  for  the  meal,  to 
consider  what  are  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  guests 
invited.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  a late  dinner, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  his  appetite  with  cut- 
lets, rissoles,  or  trifles  of  the  sort ; and  will  greet  a 
j oint  of  beef,  prettily  garnished  with  beetroot,  parsley, 
and  horse-radish,  very  warmly,  and  find  its  presence 
on  the  table  most  welcome.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
only  a light  repast  is  needed,  small  dishes  will  seem 
more  inviting  and  more  in  keeping.  Whether  joints 
or  small  dishes  are  provided  or  not,  sweets  and 
fruit  are  always  expected  for  high  tea,  though 
there  need  not  be  many  kinds  of  sweets;  two  or 
three  dishes,  with  a little  stewed  fruit,  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  table  for  high  tea  is  laid,  so  far  as  the  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  are  concerned,  in  the  same  way  as 
for  dinner.  Tea  and  coffee  are  placed  on  the  table  in 
front  of  the  hostess,  and  every  dish  of  meat,  fruit,  or 
sweets,  is  arranged  on  the  table  before  the  meal 
begins.  Some  people  prefer  to  hand  the  tea  and 
coffee  from  the  side-table;  but  this  plan  is  not 
often  adopted,  as  the  table  itself  looks  better  when 
it  is  headed  by  the  tea-service.  And  as,  after  all,  the 
meal  is  called  “ tea,”  it  is  better  to  put  the  cups  and 
saucers,  &c.,  on  the  table,  and  make  it  look  like  a 
tea-table.  It  is  well,  also,  to  have  a waitress  close 
at  hand,  to  hand  the  teacups  and  saucers,  and  to 
assist  the  hostess,  or  she  will  bo  too  busy  to  join  in 
the  conversation  with  her  guests.  If  there  is  a 
daughter  old  enough  to  help  her  mother,  it  is  not  at 
all  a bad  plan  to  let  the  young  lad}-  pour  out  the 
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coft'eo  at  ono  end  of  the  table,  whilst  the  tea  is 
managed  at  the  other.  This  dividos  the  work,  and 
makes  the  duties  of  the  hostess  lighter. 

When  there  is  no  ono  who  can  assist  by  presiding 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  the  hostess  will  find  that  she 
can  save  time  and  labour  by  placing  a number  of 
small  cream- jugs  and  smull  sugar-basins  on  tho  table, 
so  that  the  guests  can  help  themselves.  She  will 
thus  bo  spared  the  trouble  of  finding  out  the  special 
tastes  of  each  guest,  and  will  not  interfere  with  any 
one’s  enjoyment  by  making  him  drink  tea  which 
has  been  entirely  spoilt,  to  his  thinking,  by  sugar 
being  put  into  it  or  left  out,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  gentlemen  who  do  not  care  for  tea,  wine  is 
sometimes  provided,  though  a high  tea  may  be  given 
quite  properly  without  wine  being  offered  to  the 
guests  at  all.  As  some  gentlemen  greatly  prefer  it, 
however,  it  is  well  to  have  the  wine  close  at  hand  on 
the  sideboard,  even  though  it  is  not  placed  on  the 
table. 

If  the  party  is  given  in  summer,  cooling  drinks, 
such  as  lemonade  or  fruit-syrup,  might  be  preferred 
to  coffee.  Tea  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  people 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  Water-bottles  and  glasses 
should  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  also  plenty  of 
small  salt-cellars  and  cruets.  Extra  plates  should  be 
close  at  hand  on  the  side-table,  and  a few  spoons, 
and  forks,  and  tumblers  may  also  be  left  there. 

The  table  for  high  tea  must  be  covered  by  a white 
table-cloth,  and  must  be  made  to  look  as  inviting  as 
possible.  As  all  the  dishes  and  sweets  are  placed  on 
the  table,  there  is  not  much  room  for  very  elaborate 
floral  decorations.  A high  dish  of  fruit  might  be 
used  as  a centre-piece  ; but  the  dish  must  not  be  so 
high  as  to  obstruct  the  view  between  people  on  either 
side  of  the  table.  If  the  centre  ornament  consists 
of  an  arrangement  of  fruit,  small  vases  of  flowers 
might  be  placed  down  the  table,  among  the  dishes. 
A bowl  of  flowers,  or  a fern  in  a pot,  would  look 
perhaps  better  than  the  fruit  in  the  centre ; but  the 
decorations  must  bo  simple,  so  as  to  occupy  little 
room.  If  the  dishes  are  prettily  garnished,  and  the 
sweets  tastefully  ornamented,  the  table  will  look 
attractive  with  few  flowers. 

Dinner-napkins,  folded  prettily,  must  be  placed  in 
front  of  each  guest.  These  must  not  be  forgotten, 
or  for  one  moment  considered  superfluous,  as  they 
are  certainly  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  waitress 
during  a meal  of  this  description,  though  the  guests 
are  expected  to  help  themselves  and  one  another. 
If  the  waitress  is  skilful,  she  can  render  the  hostoss 
and  those  carving  any  dishes  much  assistance  in 
passing  cups  and  plates.  During  tho  meat-course, 
the  waitress  should  be  on  the  watch  to  take  away  the 
used  plates,  and  supply  clean  ones  when  necessary. 


The  dishes  of  meat  should  be  removed  from  the  table- 
as  soon  as  they  are  done  with,  as  if  left  they  would 
make  the  table  look  untidy.  When  they  are  taken 
away,  the  sweet  dishes  may  be  brought  forward  and 
placed  ready  to  be  served. 

Evening  dress  is  not  expected  at  a high-tca  party, 
and,  unless  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  invita- 
tion, should  not  be  worn.  The  gentlemen  should 
wear  ordinary  costume,  and  the  ladies  what  is  known 
as  half-toilette. 

Each  guest  should  endeavour  to  reach  the  house 
at  which  the  - entertainment  is  given  within  a few 
minutes  of  the . appointed  hour.  On  arrival,  the 
guests  should  be  shown  into  the  dressing-rooms  to- 
take  off  their  outdoor  clothes,  and  afterwards  into- 
the  drawing-room.  When  all  are  assembled,  tea  is 
announced.  Each  gentleman  may  be  requested  to- 
take  a lady  into  the  dining-room ; or,  if  preferred, 
no  special  order  need  be  maintained. 

After  tea,  all  the  guests  should  return  together 
to  the  drawing-room  to  amuse  themselves.  The 
drawing-room  should  be  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  carefully  arranged.  The  chairs  must  not 
be  placed  straight  round  the  room,  but  should  be 
in  such  a position  that  the  company  can  easily 
separate  into  little  groups. 

The  kind  of  entertainment  in  the  drawing-room 
will  entirely  depend  upon  the  character  of  the- 
company  assembled.  If  all  are  young  people,  a 
carpet  dance  might  be  welcomed ; but,  if  this  is  the- 
case,  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  beforehand. 
Music,  charades,  games,  conversation — any  of  these 
will  easily  pass  away  the  evening.  If  a long  time 
for  amusement  is  desired,  high  tea  will  be  found  to- 
be  a more  suitable  meal  thqn  dinner,  as  it  occupies 
far  less  time,  and  leaves  a longer  evening  after 
the  meal  is  over. 

Supper -Parties,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
are  going  very  much  out  of  fashion,  yet  a list  of 
informal  parties  would  be  incomplete  without  any 
mention  of  them.  In  spite  of  late  hours  and  dread 
of  nightmare,  in  spite  of  grumbling  servants  and 
indigestion,  some  people  still  continue  to  give  and  to 
attend  supper-parties.  For  people  who  dine  late, 
supper  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question ; but 
those  who  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  very  often 
enjoy  a supper-party.  If  the  head  of  the  family 
return  home  too  late  for  tea,  and  if  the  rest  of  the 
family  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  supper  must 
of  necessity  be  provided,  and  often  a supper-party 
is  the  only  modo  of  entertainment  possible. 

All  kinds  of  dishes  may  be  provided  for  supper, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  dish  that  is  out  of  place. 
The  bill  of  fare  on  such  occasions  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  must  depend  upon  the  habits  of 
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the  company  invited,  and  those  of  the  host  and 
Tiostess.  The  table  must  be  prettily  decorated,  and 
should  be  laid  as  for  dinner,  the  number  of  uten- 
sils provided  depending-  on  the  kind  of  repast  to  be 
placed  upon  the  table.  As  a rule,  only  three  courses 
are  expected  at'  a supper-party — meat  or  fish,  sweets, 
and  cheese.  But  the  laws  of  custom  are  by  no  means 
as  strict  concerning-  the  number  of  courses  at  the 
supper-party  as  at  the  dinner-party. 

A certain  amount  of  waiting  is  necessary,  especially 
if  the  supper-party  is  a large  one  ; but  if  there  are 
only  a few  guests,  they  may  be  left  almost  entirely  to 
wait  upon  one  another,  a servant,  of  course,  being 
needed  to  change  plates  and  take  away  the  dishes. 

Musical  Parties. — Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a distinct  movement  in  favour  of  informal 
parties  at  which  the  repast  provided  is  the  least 
important  part  of  the  entertainment.  People  are 
•content  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
one  another’s  talents,  of  exchanging  ideas  with  one 
■another,  with  little  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
palate.  On  such  occasions  no  elaborate  supper  is 
expected  or  provided.  This  being  the  case,  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  entertain 
a large  number  of  people  at  very  small  cost.  For 
young  people,  especially,  this  class  of  entertainment 
is  most  convenient.  As  a rule  they  are  seldom 
willing  to  spend  very  long  over  a meal ; they  con- 
sider time  thus  spent  is  more  or  less  wasted,  and 
they  are  glad  of  any  excuse  to  avoid  the  weariness 
■associated  therewith.  But  they  are  never  unwilling 
to  entertain  their  friends,  and  prefer  several  inex- 
pensive parties  to  one  grand  entertainment. 

It  is  not  only  young  people,  however,  who  enjoy 
an  evening  which  is  given  up  to  one  particular  form 
■of  entertainment,  and  at  which  no  supper  is  pro- 
vided coffee  and  cake,  wine  and  cake,  or  any  light 
rcfieshment,  taking-  the  place  of  a substantial  meal. 
Most  people,  old  and  young,  enjoy  social  evenings 
when  the  entertainment  provided  is  interesting  and 
■amusing.  Perhaps  of  all  these  entertainments,  musical 
paities  are  the  most  popular.  The  charge  cannot 
any  longer  be  brought  against  the  English  people 
that  they  are  not  musical.  Every  year  probably  the 
love  of  music  grows  stronger,  every  year  the  concerts 
become  more  and  more  crowded,  and  every  year  the 
olass  of  music  given  at  these  concerts  is  higher. 
The  best  artistes  visit  England  and  meet  with  a 
v .u  in  reception,  and  on  every  hand  arc  vigorous 
signs  that  the  English  are  at  heart  a music-loving 
people.  This  being  the  caso,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  musical  parties  are  increasing ; and  as  they 
give  great  pleasure,  and  cause  comparatively  little 
trouble,  and  very  little  expense,  they  will  probably 
become  more  and  more  popular. 


A musical  party  cannot  be  given  without  some  care 
and  forethought.  A certain  plan  of  action  or  a 
formal  programme  must  be  prepared  beforehand,  if 
it  is  to  be  a success.  Musical  people  only  must  be 
invited,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be 
brilliant  singers  or  brilliant  performers  on  an  in- 
strument ; all  that  is  necessary  is  that  every  guest 
should  be  fond  of  music.  At  the  same  time,  the 
people  who  cannot  sing  a little  or  play  nowadays  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  there  will  not  be  much 
difficulty  on  this  account. 

The  fact  that  the  party  to  be  given  is  “ musical  ” 
is  of  course  announced  on  the  invitations,  and  thus 
those  who  do  not  care  to  spend  a whole  evening  in 
listening  to  music  are  warned  beforehand,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  refuse  the  invitation.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  these  (lays  for  householders  who  are  real  music- 
lovers  to  give  a series  of  musical  par-ties  throughout 
the  winter,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks!  A 
few  of  the  same  people  may  be  invited  to  each  one 
of  these ; but,  as  a rule,  the  company  is  slightly 
different  each  time,  in  order  to  give  new  interest 
and  variety. 

In  a moderate-sized  room  it  is  quite  possible  to 
entertain  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  people  at  a 
musical  party.  If  there  is  to  be  music  throughout 
the  evening,  it  is  quite  allowable,  when  there  is  not 
too  much  room,  to  place  the  chairs  in  rows,  though 
of  course  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended  where 
the  saving  of  space  is  no  object. 

Sometimes  the  music  may  be  varied  by  one  or  two 
good  recitations,  or  an  adjoining  room  may  be  used 
for  card-playing ; but  at  a musical  party  arrange- 
ments are  generally  made  for  the  music  to  continue 
the  whole  evening:. 

One  plan  frequently  adopted  at  musical  parties— 
or  musical  evenings,  as  they  are  sometimes  called— is 
to  announce  on  the  invitations  that  a short  cantata, 
or  pastoral,  or  short  oratorio — any  piece  of  music, 
in  fact,  which  is  not  very  difficult,  and  which  has 
several  good  choruses  in  it — is  to  be  performed, 
each  guest  being  at  the  same  time  requested  to  bring 
a copy  with  him  or  her,  and  to  look  through  the 
music  beforehand.  The  best  singers  are  chosen  to 
sing  the  solos,  and  are  asked  if  they  will  consent  to 
do  so.  Some  one  with  musical  knowledge  is  chosen 
to  conduct  the  performance,  and  a good  pianist  is 
requested  to  play  the  aeoompaniments.  The  rest  of 
the  company  sing  in  the  choruses,  and  as  every  one 
is  thus  occupied  in  doing  something,  and  is  in  some 
way  taking  part  in  the  business  of  the  evening,  there 
is  little  fear  of  severe  criticism. 

If  there  are  several  good  voices,  the  result  of  this 
arrangement  may  bo  very  successful,  and  the  per- 
foimeis  will  get  real  enjoyment,  a certain  amount  of 
useful  knowledge  of  the  cantata,  and  practice  in  part- 
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singing.  If  tho  good  voices  are  not  many,  the  result 
may  only  he  a noise ; hut,  as  all  are  helping  in  the 
making  of  it,  all  are  sure  to  enjoy  it,  and  as  there 
aro  no  other  listeners,  no  one  will  ho  made  uncom- 
fortable. A cantata,  of  course,  Avould  only  occupy 
the  first  part  of  the  ovening.  The  second  part  can 
bo  spent  in  the  exorcise  of  indmdual  talent,  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  and  in  the  singing  of 
part-songs. 

Whatever  tho  kind  of  performance  chosen  — 
whether  cantatas,  part-songs,  or  solos — Avhatever 
kind  of  music  is  preferred,  the  order  thereof  should 
be  definitely  settled,  and  the  people  Avho  are  to  per- 
form must  come  prepared  to  do  so.  A musical 
evening  will  rarely  be  successful  if  everything  is 
left  to  chance.  The  chief  soprano,  upon  whom  the 
hostess  is  relying  for  two  songs  at  least,  may  appear 
Avith  a bad  cold  on  the  evening,  and  be  unable  to 
sing ; whereas  if  she  had  been  asked  beforehand,  she 
might  have  been  able  to  let  the  hostess  know  of  the 
cold  in  time  for  some  one  else  to  be  found  to  supply 
her  place.  Modest  people  do  not  care  to  bring  out 
their  music  on  the  chance  of  being  asked  to  perform, 
and  every  one  is  more  comfortable  if  everything  is 
planned  before  the  evening’s  entertainment  begins. 
In  drawing  up  a programme,  it  is  as  well  to  get  as 
many  names  into  it  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  but  also  to  give  several  people  a chance  of 
coming  forward  as  performers.  Then  people  are 
less  likely  to  feel  slighted,  and  will  indeed  be  pleased 
to  be  asked.  At  the  same  time  good  performers 
must  be  chosen — people  who  really  can  sing,  and  not 
only  people  who  think  they  can,  else  the  evening  Avill 
become  uninteresting.  This  is,  again,  a reason  for 
beginning  the  evening  with  a cantata ; for  then  every 
one  is  included,  and  one  part  of  the  programme  will, 
at  any  rate,  consist  of  good  music. 

Too  long  a time  should  not  be  allowed  to  elapse 
between  each  piece.  Short  intervals  for  conversa- 
tion Avill  be  pleasant ; but  they  must  indeed  be  short 
ones,  or  the  conversation  aat.11  flag.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  object  of  the  evening 
is  music ; and  to  make  the  evening  a success,  the 
performers  must  follow  one  another  without  delay. 
If  everything  is  arranged  beforehand,  this  will  be 
easily  managed,  and  the  assembled  company  will 
not  be  kept  waiting  Avhilst  Miss  A.  fetches  her  song 
from  upstairs,  Avhich  she  has  not  liked  to  bring  into 
the  drawing-room,  as  she  has  only  brought  it  on  the 
chance  of  being  asked  to  sing. 

If  the  programme  is  well  drawn  up,  there  will  not 
only  be  great  variety,  but  the  names  of  tho  members 
of  tho  family  at  whoso  house  the  entertainment  is 
given  will  not  very  often  appear  thereon.  The  givers 
of  a musical  evening  are  of  course  very  fond  of  music 
themselves;  they  aro  naturally  anxious  to  help  to 


bring  about  a successful  evening,  and  are  willing 
each  to  do  his  or  her  part ; very  likely  they  are 
really  good  performers,  perhaps  better  than  some  of 
their  guests.  But  nevertheless,  for  politeness’  sake, 
they  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  themselves  well 
in  the  background,  and  not  to  allow  their  names  to 
figure  too  often  upon  tho  programme. 

Tho  order  of  the  A'arious  pieces  performed  should 
also  be  carefully  arranged.  Two  soprano  solos  should 
not  be  allowed  to  follow  one  another.  Comparisons 
are  cortain  to  be  made,  if  tAvo  voices  of  the  same- 
kind  are  heard  one  directly  after  the  other,  and  the 
programme  will  seem  monotonous.  Part-songs,  re- 
citations, soprano,  bass,  and  tenor  solos,  should  be 
carefully  arranged  to  give  as  much  variety  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  that  one  performance  helps  another,  if 
only  by  contrast. 

An  instrumental  quartet  or  trio,  or,  failing  that, 
a pianoforte  duet,  should  be  the  first  item  on  the 
programme.  There  is  always  a little  awkwardness 
about  beginning,  and  this  is  almost  entirely  removed 
if  there  are  tAvo  people  to  perform  instead  of  one. 

Copies  of  any  part-songs  to  be  sung  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  guests,  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 
these.  Though  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  ask  the 
visitors  to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  a 
cantata,  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  expect  them 
to  bring  part-songs  as  well.  With  even  a slight 
knowledge  of  music  it  is  possible  to  sing  in  an  easy 
part-song  at  sight ; but  most  people  are  glad  to  look 
through  a longer  piece  of  music,  and  practise  it  a 
little  before  singing  it  in  company. 

The  conductor  and  accompanist  should  be  most 
carefully  chosen,  for  on  them  much  of  the  success  of 
the  evening  must  depend.  A good  accompanist  is 
not  very  easily  found,  and  an  able  conductor  is, 
perhaps,  a still  greater  difficulty ; but,  after  all,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  amateurs  are  singing, 
and  that  whatever  labour  there  is,  is  only  a labour  of 
love.  When  there  is  no  cantata,  no  conductor  aatII 
be  needed ; but  it  is  always  useful  to  have  a good 
musician  present  ready  to  play  accompaniments,  for 
though  many  singers  play  for  themselves,  they  are 
always  very  glad  to  be  accompanied,  if  they  can  rely 
on  the  player. 

If  there  are  any  number  of  people  present,  mode- 
rate applause  is  by  no  means  out  of  place.  It  is 
more  gratifying  to  the  performer  than  the  little 
murmur  of  “ Oh ! thank  you,”  which  usually  reaches 
the  ear ; it  gives  a certain  amount  of  life  to  the 
proceedings  generally.  If  tho  company  consists  of 
young  people,  applause  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
and  freely  given  ; and  if  the  guests  are  older,  they 
will  appreciate  it  none  the  loss.  At  the  same  time 
boisterous  applause  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  place, 
and  no  “encores”  should  be  permitted.  Encores 
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cannot  fall  to  give  riso  to  dissatisfaction,  and  may 
cause  a spirit  of  rivalry,  which  can  only  load  to 
ill-feeling. 

It  is  quite  as  well  to  havo  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  programme.  Ono  large  copy,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly written,  should  bo  fastenod  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  near  the  conductor’s  seat ; besides 
this,  two  loose  copies  will  be  found  most  usoful. 


These  can  bo  passed  round  among 
the  company,  and  will  enable  the 
various  performers  to  find  out  at 
what  period  of  the  evening  their 
services  will  be  required. 

The  performers  themselves  should 
give  care  and  forethought  to  the 
kind  of  music  they  are  to  play 
or  sing.  They  must  consider  the 
taste  of  their  host  and  hostess,  as 
well  as  their  own.  Some  people 
greatly  prefer  one  composer  to 
another,  and  it  would  be  taken  as  a 
delicate  compliment  if  the  performer 
chose  music  which  was  especially  liked 
by  the  givers  of  the  entertainment. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  “ good 
music  ” — that  is  to  say,  music  by  the 
best  composers — would,  of  course,  be 
the  only  kind  of  music  which  would 
be  performed  at  an  evening  of  this 
kind,  where  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
company  are  musical. 

It  is  customary  to  issue  the  invita- 
tions for  a musical  party  for  half-past 
seven  or  eight  o’clock.  If  half-past 
seven  is  the  time  announced  on  the 
invitations,  the  music  would  not  com- 
mence until  eight  o’clock,  half  an  hour 
being  allowed  for  the  company  to 
assemble.  At  the  same  time,  the 
guests  should  endeavour  to  reach  the 
house  as  near  the  hour  for  which  they 
are  invited  as  possible. 

The  question  of  the  stylo  of  dress 
to  be  worn  on  such  occasions  is  quite 
an  open  one.  Some  people  consider 
evening  dress  perfectly  indispensable,  and  others 
regard  it  as  quite  out  of  place.  The  host  and 
hostess  can  always  regulate  tho  stylo  of  dress  by 
the  form  of  their  invitation,  and  they  should  en- 
deavour to  do  so.  If  they  wish  for  evening  dress, 
they  should  let  their  friends  know  this  beforehand, 
and  then  no  one  will  bo  made  uncomfortable  by  ap- 
pearing differently  attired  from  tho  rest  of  tho  com- 
pany.  At  the  same  time,  when  several  evenings  are 
being  given,  half-toiletto  is  often  preferred  to  full 
evening-  dress. 


Portable  Music-Stand. 


The  rooms  used  in  informal  gatherings  of  this 
kind  will  neod  a certain  amount  of  arrangement. 
Tho  drawing-room  will  probably  be  used  as  tho 
music-room,  and  the  dining-room  for  refreshments. 
If  there  is  a cantata  or  choral  piece  of  any  kind,  it 
is  best  to  arrange  tho  chairs  in  rows  in  front  of  the 
piano.  Then,  as  the  guests  arrive,  they  should  be 
requested  to  take  seats  according  to  the  parts  they 
are  to  sing.  In  this  way  the  so- 
pranos, altos,  tenors,  and  basses 
are  easily  grouped  together  with 
little  fuss  or  trouble.  The  front 
seats  must  of  course  be  reserved 
for  the  soloists.  If  there  is  no 
choral  piece  of  music,  the  order 
of  the  seats  does  not  signify  very 
much,  and  they  may  be  placed 
round  the  room,  or  in  rows. 

The  piano  must  in  any  case 
stand  in  a prominent  position. 
If  there  are  any  violin-players  ex- 
pected, music-stands  must  be  pro- 
vided. Many  soloists  nowadays  play 
without  music ; but  should  they  wish 
to  use  the  music,  they  will  bo  con- 
siderably inconvenienced  if  there  is 
no  proper  music-stand.  If  there  are 
no  instrumentalists  in  the  family, 
one  of  the  light  portable  music-stands 
might  be  borrowed  or  bought  for  the 
occasion.  The  well-known  metal  ones 
can  be  bought  for  7s.  6d  each ; and 
we  represent  a very  light  pattern  in 
wood  which  can  be  found  at  some 
shops  for  about  2s.  6d.,  and  the  top 
of  which  can  be  removed  to  stand 
upon  any  piece  of  furniture  at  a con- 
venient height,  like  a book'-rest. 

On  arrival,  the  guests  should  be 
shown  into  the  dressing-rooms,  and, 
when  they  have  taken  off  their  wraps, 
into  the  music-room.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  sometimes  provided,  but  are  not 
at  all  necessary,  and  occupy  valuable 
time.  Some  time  during  the  evening 
a pause  should  be  made,  during  which  the  companv 
may  adjourn  to  another  room  for  refreshments. 
If  there  is  a cantata,  this  interval  naturally  takes 
placo  at  the  end  of  the  choral  music.  Tea,  coffee,  thin 
bread-and-butter,  and  cake  are  the  only  refreshments 
needed ; though  sometimes  wine  and  lemonade  are 
preferred  to  tea  and  coffee.  Sweets  and  sandwiches 
are  not  in  any  way  necessary,  and  they  change  tho 
whole  character  of  tho  party.  It  at  once  becomes 
more. formal,  more  expensive,  and  more  troublesome. 
Besides,  sweets  and  sandwiches  usually  mean  a regular 
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stand-up  supper,  and  take  up  too  much  time.  If  in- 
vitations are  issued  for  a musical  ovening,  the  time 
is  meant  to  be  spent  in  music,  and  not  in  eating  and 
drinking.  It  would  be  impossible  for  people  of 
moderate  means  to  give  a series  of  musical  evenings 
if  an  elaborate  supper  were  expected  on  each,  occasion ; 
and  surely  it  is  better  to  spend  several  enjoyable 
evenings  with  light  refreshments  than  one  with  an 
elaborate  supper. 

If  thoro  is  no  time  at  which  a pause  naturally 
occurs,  the  programme  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts ; or  during  the  evening,  whilst  the  music  is 
going  on,  a few  people  at  a time  might  be  requested 
by  the  hostess  to  retire  into  the  dining-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  partaking  of  refreshment.  If  possible, 
however,  it  is  far  better  for  a pause  to  be  made, 
and  for  the  company  to  go  into  the  refreshment-room 
together. 

The  rooms  should  be  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  should  be  made  to  look  as  bright  and  at- 
tractive as  possible.  The  question  of  ventilation  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  if  an  opportunity  occurs  (when, 
for  example,  all  the  compauy  leave  the  music-room 
during  the  interval),  the  windows  should  be  opened. 

Whether  tea  and  coffee,  or  wine  and  lemonade,  are 
provided,  no  waiting  will  be  needed  for  a party  of 
this  description.  The  hostess  will  be  able  to  attend 
to  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  gentlemen  will  wait  on 
the  ladies,  and  hand  cups  and  saucers  and  plates  of 
cake.  If  possible,  the  hostess  should  obtain  the 
assistance  of  some  one  to  take  charge  of  either  tea 
or  coffee,  or  she  will  find  that  her  work  is  rather 
hard.  Small  basins  of  sugar  and  small  cream- jugs 
should  be  at  hand,  so  that  the  guests  can  help  them- 
selves and  one  another.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  most 
easily  managed  if  they  are  placed  on  a small  table 
at  one  end  of  the  room ; if  wine  and  lemonade  are 
provided,  they  can  be  placed  on  a sideboard. 

As  soon  as  every  one  has  had  refreshment,  the 
guests  should  return  to  the  music-room,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  be  commenced ; and 
this  being  ended,  the  guests  should  take  leave  of 
their  hostess  and  host,  and  depart. 

Musical  parties  and  musical  evenings  are,  how- 
ever, only  enjoyable  to  real  lovers  of  music;  and 
people  who  do  not  care  very  much  for  music  are 
glad  of  other  ways  of  entertaining  their  friends,  and 
spending  a pleasant  evening. 

Shakespeare  Clubs  and  Shakespeare  Societies,  Quota- 
tion Parlies,  Thimble  Parties,  Fagot  Parties,  Book  So- 
cieties, Card  Parlies,  Chess  Parties,  Literary  Societies, 
and  Mutual  Admiration  Societies — all  and  any  of  these 
supply  this  want.  All  are  entertainments  which  may 
be  classed  as  informal  parties,  and  all  are  conducted  to 
a great  extent  in  the  same  way  as  musical  parties. 


For  the  informal  gatherings  referred  to,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  house,  the  time  of  commencement, 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  dress  to  be  worn,  the 
refreshment  provided — on  all  these  points  nothing 
need  be  said  ; all  these  details  are  carried  out  in  the 
same  way  as  for  musical  parties.  The  only  changes 
that  arc  made  are  those  which  the  differences  in  tho 
method  of  entertainment  necessitate.  In  the  case  of 
the  societies,  tho  parties  or  meetings  are  usually 
hold  at  regular  intervals.  A fortnight  is  the  most 
convenient  interval  between  the  meetings.  A week 
is  rather  too  frequent,  and  makes  busy  people  feel 
rather  tied ; and  a month  is  so  long  a time  that 
people  are  apt  to  forget  what  happened  at  one  meet- 
ing before  the  next  arrives. 

.Some  of  these  informal  parties  are  held  early  in  the 
day.  Thimble  parties,  for  example— being,  of  course, 
parties  for  ladies  only — may  be  held  at  any  hour  to 
suit  convenience.  They  are  most  usually  fixed  for 
the  afternoon  or  evening. 

Shakespeare  Societies  are  increasing  in  social 
circles,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular.  They  may  be  made  very  interesting  if 
properly  managed ; but,  like  every  other  party  which 
is  to  be  successful,  they  need  management.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  a Shakespeare  So- 
ciety is  a society  for  the  study  and  reading  of  Shake- 
speare. The  number  of  the  people  who  meet  together 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  room  in 
which  the  meetings  are  held,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
host  and  hostess.  In  the  case  of  all  these  societies, 
the  promoters  usually  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
more  members  there  are,  the  more  vigorous  the 
society  is  likely  to  be.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  thirty  members  should  be  the  outside  number  in 
a Shakespeare  Society,  for  there  must  not  be  too 
many  members.  If  the  room  will  seat  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  people  comfortably,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
invite  thirty  people  to  join  the  society.  Four  or  five 
out  of  a number  like  this  are  almost  certain  to  be 
unable  to  be  present ; and  to  secure  an  average  at- 
tendance of  a certain  number,  more  than  that  number 
should  be  invited. 

The  society  may  always  meet  at  the  same  house,  or 
the  various  members  may  take  it  in  turns  to  hold 
the  meetings  at  their  respective  houses.  Some  people 
prefer  one  way,  some  the  other.  Tho  members  will 
probably  attend  more  regularly  if  the  meetings  are 
always  held  in  the  same  place  ; but  this  is  a question 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  each  separate  society,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  its  individual  members. 

A president  and  secretary  are  the  only  officers 
really  needed  for  a society  of  this  kind,  though  a 
committee  to  settle  the  details  is  often  chosen.  The 
president’s  duties  are  numerous,  and  the  success  of 
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the  society  must  depend  upon  the  energy  and  strength 
■of  its  president.  The  secretary’s  duties  are  very 
simple,  and  can  be  undertaken  by  any  one.  All 
notices  of  meetings  and  characters  assigned  must  be 
sent  out  by  the  secretary. 

There  are  two  ways  of  conducting  the  meetings, 
and  one  of  these  two  ways  is  usually  adopted.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  read  a play  of  Shakespeare’s 
straight  through  in  one  evening,  each  member  taking 
•a  character.  The  reading  in  this  case  occupies  the 
whole  evening,  and  there  is  only  a short  time  for 
conversation  and  refreshment.  If  there  are  several 
good  elocutionists  among  the  members,  this  plan 
answers  very  well.  A knowledge  of  the  play  is 
gained,  and  more  especially  of  one  particular  cha- 
racter. The  characters  are  assigned  to  the  various 
members  beforehand,  and  each  one  who  has  a part 
of  any  importance  prepares  it,  and  reads  it  carefully 
over.  All  are,  of  course,  expected  to  read  the  play 
through  to  refresh  the  memory.  The  reading,  if  it 
is  good,  cannot  fail  to  afford  an  interesting  evening  ; 
but  if  bad,  it  will  become  rather  tiring. 

The  other  plan — which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better- 
one — is  to  read  only  one  act  of  a play  at  each 
meeting.  This,  of  course,  takes  very  much  less 
time,  and  leaves  opportunity  for  discussion,  which,  if 
well  managed,  becomes  most  engrossing.  After  each 
scene  is  read,  there  is  a pause,  during  which  any 
member  may  ask  a question  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
phrase,  the  peculiar  use  of  a word,  &c.  The  ques- 
tions of  all  kinds  which  arise  are  numerous.  The 
Shakespearean  characters  come  under  discussion ; 
there  is  very  often  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
•concerning  them,  and  the  ball  of  argument  rolls 
merrily.  One  lady  considers  that  Katherine  the 
Shrew  is  a much-maligned  young  woman,  and  that 
she  was  very  badly  treated ; whilst  a youthful  male 
member  considers  that  it  is  Peti-uchio  who  deserves 
pity,  and  that  Katherine  was  treated  only  too  mildly. 
This  leads  naturally  to  a merry  talk;  and  if  the 
president,  who  of  course  acts  as  chairman,  is  judi- 
cious (being  careful  to  prevent  discussion  getting 
too  warm,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  the  wanderers 
ever  back  to  the  subject  in  hand),  the  war  of  words 
may  lead  before  the  next  meeting  to  serious  study 
■of  the  character  under  consideration,  and  to  real 
thought  concerning  what  Shakespeare  would  show 
us  and  teach  us. 

If  one  act  only  is  read  at  each  meeting,  more  time 
can  be  given  to  each  scene,  more  preparation  before- 
hand, and  more  attention  to  the  development  of  each 
character.  If  it  is  thought  desirable,  the  whole  play 
might  be  read  through  afterwards,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  most  important  scenes. 

Another  advantage  of  reading  a portion  only  at  a 
time,  is  that  the  important  characters  can  be  given 


to  different  people  on  each  occasion,  and  thus  each 
will  have  a chance  of  distinguishing  himself  or  her- 
self in  the  art  of  reading  aloud. 

The  president’s  great  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the 
conversation  general,  and  prevent  small  private  dis- 
cussions between  one  or  two  members  only.  One  of 
the  first  rules  of  a Shakespeare  Society  conducted  on 
this  principle  should  be,  that  all  remarks  must  be 
addressed  to  the  chair. 

It  is  well  to  use  a special  edition  of  Shakespeare ; 
Or,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  secretary  or  one  of  the 
committee  should  read  the  play  carefully  through, 
and  arrange  for  any  parts  to  be  left  out  which,  in 
that  particular  society,  it  is  desirable  to  omit.  The 
president  will  probably  be  too  busily  occupied  to 
take  a part  in  the  reading,  but  he  or  she  should  read 
aloud  aR  stage  directions,  and  should  be  ready  to 
take  any  character  if  the  person  to  whom  it  has 
been  assigned  does  not  appear  punctually  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting.  The  reading  and  dis- 
cussion should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  at  the 
outside  more  than  two  hours,  lest  they  become 
wearisome.  The  refreshments  provided  should  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  this  time  ; and  after  a little 
time  longer  for  conversation  the  company  will  be 
ready  to  separate. 

A Shakespeare  Society  conducted  on  these  lines 
cannot  fail  to  afford  both  instruction  and  great 
amusement  to  the  president,  the  secretary,  and  the 
various  members  belonging  to  it. 

Fagot  Parties  are  an  American  invention, 
and  are  capital  for  the  long  winter  evenings,  when 
old  and  young  are  glad  to  spend  one  night  out  of 
every  fourteen  in  fun  and  frolic.  Every  one  coming 
to  a fagot  party  is  expected  to  bring  with  them  a 
suggestion  or  an  idea  which  will  help  towards  the 
evening’s  entertainment;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
fagot  for  amusement — thus : one  of  the  invited 
guests  may  bring  a new  puzzle,  another  a new  game 
(educational  or  purely  frivolous),  a third  a riddle, 
and  so  on ; the  result  being  that  entertainment  for 
several  hours  is  easily  furnished,  if  each  one  faith- 
fully performs  his  or  her  part.  Of  course,  intimate 
friends  only  could  be  invited  to  an  entertainment 
of  this  kind ; the  presence  of  strangers  would  pro- 
bably cause  a feeling  of  restraint  in  the  party, 
and  the  evening’s  enjoyment  would  be  entirely 
spoilt. 

There  are,  of  course,  endless  games  which  are 
suitable  for  a party  of  this  kind ; such  as  Clumps, 
Word  Making  and  Word  Taking,  or  Sixpenny  Tele- 
grams ; and,  if  the  company  grew  very  frivolous, 
Potato  Racing  might  add  to  their  frivolity  and 
amusement.  All  these  games  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description. 
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Quotation  Parties  are  perhaps  more  intel- 
lectual than  iag'ot  parties,  and  they  also  were  in- 
vented by  our  American  cousins.  Quotation  parties 
are,  however,  entertainments  which  would  do  better 
for  a single  evening  than  for  a series  of  evenings. 
For  those,  each  guest  is  invited  to  bring  a quotation 
written  out  neatly  upon  a card  ; if  there  are  only  a 
few  guests,  each  one  can  bring  two  quotations.  These 
should  he  not  too  long  and  not  too  well  known  to 
the  assembled  company,  though  thoroughly  well 
known  to  the  respective  individuals  who  bring  them. 
All  the  quotations,  being  collected,  are  put  together 
and  mixed  up,  and  then  drawn  out  one  by  one  and 
read  aloud.  Each  person  tries  to  guess  the  author 
of  the  quotation,  and  the  one  who  correctly  guesses 
the  greatest  number  in  the  evening  is  crowned  the 
victor.  The  quotations  naturally  lead  to  pleasant 
conversation  about  authors  and  books,  and  thus  the 
evening  is  made  interesting.  A quotation  party  is 
most  successful  when  it  is  only  one  of  a series  of 
evenings  devoted  to  literary  subjects,  or  when  it  is 
only  one  of  the  evenings  of  a Literary  Society. 

No  doubt  a Literary  Society  sounds  rather 
alarming,  but  the  name  is  the  only  alarming  part  of 
a society  of  this  kind.  The  meetings  may  be  held 
fortnightly  at  the  same  house,  or  at  different  houses, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  evening’s  entertainment 
takes  a different  form,  but  always  a literary  one. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  subjects  for  these 
evenings.  One  person  suggests  one  thing,  and  one 
another,  until  a list  for  a winter’s  session  is  soon 
furnished.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  subjects,  and  the  more  original  they  are  the 
better. 

The  subject  should  provide  entertainment  for  at 
least  an  hour  and  a half ; then  the  company  can 
retire  to  another  room  for  a little  light  refreshment, 
and  the  evening  will  be  over  almost  before  any  one  is 
aware  that  it  has  begun.  In  order  to  show  what  the 
right  kinds  of  subjects  are,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
one  or  two  examples.  Those  evenings  will  be  found 
to  be  most  successful  in  which  all  take  part,  all  do 
something.  A paper  by  one  member,  although  it 
may  bo  very  clever  and  very  amusing,  will  not  be 
found  nearly  as  successful  as  short  papers  by  each 
individual  member.  Naturally  people  are  more 
interested  when  they  take  an  actual  part  in  certain 
proceedings,  than  if  they  are  present  as  audience 
only,  to  listen  to  the  literary  efforts  of  others. 

A written  description  of  a real  or  fictional  character 
is  a capital  subject.  When  it  is  chosen,  each  person 
should  be  requested  to  bring  a very  short  but  exact 
description  of  a character  in  fiction ; and  though 
the  description  is  to  bo  accurate,  the  mime  of  the 
character  must  be  concealed.  These  descriptions 


are  read  aloud  in  turn,  and  the  listeners  endeavour 
to  guess  the  name  of  the  character.  Individual 
members  of  the  society  must  not,  of  course,  give 
separate  guesses,  but  the  various  opinions  of  the 
assembled  company  should  be  ascertained.  A short 
discussion  should  bo  allowed,  and  then  one  guess 
may  be  given  by  all  through  the  chairman.  This 
causes  great  amusement;  and  if  the  characters  are 
well  described,  it  is  very  entertaining. 

If  Christmas -time  is  approaching,  a.  Christmas 
number  of  a magazine  by  the  members  of  a Literary 
Society  will  give  a very  good  evening’s  entertainment  . 
Various  papers  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  can  be  in- 
cluded in  this  number,  and  should  be  drawn  for  by 
lot.  One  member  may  be  requested  to  provide  a 
short  story,  another  a short  essay  on  Christmas,  a 
third  a page  of  answers  to  correspondents,  a fourth 
a rhyme,  a fifth  a page  of  reviews,  a sixth  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  a story  which  is  supposed  to 
be  running  through  the  magazine,  a seventh  “ a 
page  for  the  little  ones,”  and  so  on ; every  one  must 
be  prepared  with  a portion  of  the  Christmas  number. 

When  a Christmas  number  is  produced,  the  differ- 
ent papers  should  not  take  longer  than  three  minutes 
to  read ; and,  according  to  the  same  rule,  when 
characters  are  to  be  described,  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  concealed  characters  must  not  occupy  more 
than  three  minutes.  The  time  that  each  paper 
occupies  should,  always  be  limited,  to  prevent  any 
one  person  taking  up  too  much  of  the  evening. 

Christmas  will  also  suggest  Christmas  subjects, 
and  short  three-minute  papers  might  be  written  on 
Holly,  The  Waits,  Plum  Pudding,  &c.,  and  any- 
thing in  any  way  connected  with  Christmas. 
Another  good  subject  is  Literary  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Each  member  is  requested  to  rewrite  any  well-known 
nursery  rhyme  in  the  style  of  an  author.  Various 
authors’  names,  suggested  haphazard  by  the  com- 
pany, should  be  written  down  on  slips  of  paper, 
mixed  up  in  a bowl  or  hat,  and  then  drawn  for. 
Each  member,  having  helped  himself  or  herself  to 
a slip,  must  at  the  following  meeting  produce  a 
nursery  rhymo  written  in  the  stylo  of  the  particular 
author  whose  name  was  written  on  the  paper. 

The  above  are  only  given  as  hints,  and  some  of 
them  may  perhaps  sound  very  difficult  to  any  one 
who  has  never  before  heard  of  a Literary  Society. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  not  only 
are  all  the  papers  very  short,  but  also  that  no  one 
is  very  critical;  all  are  friends,  and  when  all  take 
part,  there  is  so  much  sympathy  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  ridicule. 

A Mutual  Admiration  Society  is  very  like 
a Literary  Society.  It  only  differs  in  this  respect, 
that  the  various  subjects  for  the  different  evenings 
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entertainments  neod  not  bo  confined  to  literary  sub- 
jects. As  tho  name  implies,  oveiy  member  is  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  society  to  admire  tho  efforts  of 
every  other  member  in  the  socioty,  and  to  offer  no 
harsh  criticism,  but  only  kindly  admiration. 

In  a society  of  this  kind  the  members  meet  at  fixed 
times,  at  a fixed  hour,  and  spend  their  time  in  enter- 
taining one  another  in  different  ways.  One  evening 
the  society  may  resolve  itself  into  a debating  society ; 
on  another  each  member  may  be  invited  to  relate 
some  amusing  incident  which  has  happened  to  him 
or  her  personally;  on  a third  a short  impromptu 
speech  may  occupy  each  member  in  turn ; and  so  on. 
Subjects  for  the  entertainment  of  a society  of  this 
kind  are  more  easily  found  than  for  a Literary  So- 
ciety, as  there  is  a wider  field  for  selection  open  to 
the  members. 

Card  parties  and  chess  parties  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  need  no  description. 

Book  Societies  are  societies  more  suitable  for 
older  people  than  quite  young  ones.  They  are  per- 
haps more  improving  than  entertaining,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  very  popular. 

Usually  each  member  of  a Book  Society  subscribes 
a small  sum,  and  all  the  subscriptions  are  spent  in 
books.  The  books  are  passed  from  one  member  to 
another  to  read,  no  one  being  allowed  to  keep  a book 
longer  than  a certain  time.  Meetings  arc  held  at 
the  members’  houses  every  fortnight  or  every  month, 
and  the  gentlemen  take  it  in  turns  to  read  papers  on 


various  subjects.  After  tho  paper  is  read,  a short 
discussion  is  hold,  and  afterwards  refreshment  is 
provided. 

Thimble  Parties  are,  of  course,  ladies’  parties. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  they  are  usually  held  in 
tho  afternoon.  Each  lady  is  invited  to  bring  her 
thimble  and  work,  and  to  spend  a few  hours  with 
her  hostess  and  her  fiiends.  Tea  is,  of  course,  pro- 
vided, and  conversation  and  cako  speedily  pass  away 
the  hours.  The  needlework  may  be  provided  by  tho 
hostess,  or  each  lady  may  bring  her  own.  These 
parties  remind  one  very  much  of  the  celebrated 
German  coffee  parties.  On  those  occasions  coffee, 
cake,  conversation,  and  work  are  the  order  of  the 
afternoon ; but  there  is  usually  considerably  more 
of  the  first  three  than  of  the  last  one,  and  the  same 
plan  is  carried  out  at  thimble  parties. 

There  are  numerous  other  parties  and  societies 
which  might  be  mentioned ; the  list  of  them  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  All,  however,  are  carried  out  in 
very  much  the  same  way,  though  they  differ  to  a 
certain  extent  according  to  the  kind  of  entertain- 
ment which  is  provided.  People  with  moderate 
means  are  glad  to  entertain  their  friends  often,  and 
nowadays  they  are  able  to  do  this  easily,  because 
they  are  not  expected  on  every  occasion  to  provide 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  meal. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here  of  either  out-door  or 
juvenile  gatherings,  because  each  of  these  demands 
a chapter  to  itself. 
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The  articles  of  clothing  ordinarily  worn  by  those 
who  do  not  adopt  the  “rational”  style  of  dress  are 
drawers,  chemises,  stays,  petticoats,  bodices,  aprons, 
and  night-gowns  for  women  and  girls;  drawers, 
shirts,  and  night-shirts  for  men.  We  will  take  these 
articles  one  by  one. 

Drawers. — It  is  most  important  that  drawers 
should  fit  comfortably,  and  the  fit  depends  very  much 
upon  the  shape.  Two  yards  and  a half  of  calico  is 
the  quantity  usually  allowed  for  a full  size.  Whether 
drawers  are  made  knickerbocker  fashion  or  plain, 
they  should  be  abundantly  wide  at  the  knee,  other- 
wise they  will  not  wear.  Women’s  and  girls’  drawers 
are  usually  made  in  two  separate  legs  set  into  a band. 
They  should  be  very  wide,  and  wrap  over  behind. 
They  should  also  bo  amply  long,  an  inch  or  more 
longer  than  the  figure  in  front  from  c to  n (Fig.  1). 

It  is  a very  common  fault  to  make  drawers  so  that 


they  “hook  up”  when  in  wear,  as  in  Fig.  1.  To 
remedy  this,  tack  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  try 
them  on  before  mak- 
ing them,  because 
figures  differ  so  much 
that  even  a good  pat- 
tern will  not  fit  every 
one.  When  trying- 
on,  raise  the  drawers 
on  the  hips  at  a a till 
they  set;  also  push 
back  the  surplus 
gathers  from  tho 
hips  to  tho  front 
and  back.  The  half 
of  the  leg  should  not 
come  oxactly  to  tho 
half  of  the  band  on 
tho  hip,  but  nearly 
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an  incli  to  the  back.  It  is  best  to  cut  a good  paper 
pattern ; double  the  cloth,  lay  the  pattern  upon  it, 
and  allow  half  an  inch  for  the  turnings-in.  Having 
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cut  the  calico,  tuck  and  trim  the  legs ; or,  if  the 
drawers  are  to  be  made  knickerbocker  shape,  gather 
the  material  into  a knee-band  before  running  and 
felling  the  legs  together.  Join  the  front  of  the  legs 
together  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  hem  all 
the  rest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  women’s 
drawers  require  to  be  wider  from  e to  f (Fig.  2)  than 
children’s ; also  the  slope  from  a to  u for  the  back, 
and  c to  n for  the  front,  is  greater 
than  in  children's. 

Knickerbockers  are  made  like 
drawers,  but  are  gathered  into  a 
band  at  the  knee.  If  of  flannel, 
they  should  bo  shrunk.  If  not 
shrunk,  they  should  be  made  much 
larger  than  is  needed.  The 
band  at  the  knee  may  bo  trimmed 


with  a flannel  frill,  and  buttonholed  at  the  edges 
with  wool. 

The  easiest  way  of  making  flannel  knickerbocker 
drawers  is  as  follows : — 

Take  2£  yards  of  flannel  for  a full-sized  garment. 
Fold  the  length  across,  to  find  the  exact  middle;  and 
insert  a gusset  at  a (Fig.  3).  Then  cut  out  a slight 
curve  for  the  waist,  as  at  a.  Double  the  flannel,  and 
slope  out  slightly  for  the  legs.  Join  together  the  sides 
from  do  d;  line  the  hem,  slip  in  elastic  at  b,  and 
scallop  the  edges.  Put  a band  on  the  part  that  was 
sloped  out  for  the  waist ; and  leave  the  back  to  fall 
loosely,  skirt-fashion.  Fig.  4 shows  the  garment 
when  complete.  Drawers  thus  made  are  most  com- 
fortable, and  there  is  no  waste  of  material  in  cutting 
out.  This  pattern  is  largely  used  and  very  popular 
in  the  North  of  England. 

For  Chemises  the  widest  calico  should  be 
chosen.  These  garments  are  made  both  with  square 
and  round  necks;  but,  whichever  shape  is  chosen, 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  line  the  part  under  the 
sleeve.  Fig.  5 is  a very  good  pattern.  Measure 
the  length  of  the  chemise  in  the  long-cloth,  double 


it,  and  cut  it  off.  The  doubled  end  is  to  be  at  the  top, 
and  is  to  be  left  double.  Then  double  it  lengthwise, 
the  fold  in  the  centre,  a to  is;  slope  away  the  calico 
to  make  a gore  and  also  to  form  a sleeve ; then 
hollow  out  the  neck  (the  deepest  part  of  the  hollow 
ought  to  be  in  a line  with  the  extreme  end  of  the 
sleeve).  The  comfortable  fit  of  the  garment  depends 
upon  its  being  well  hollowed  at  the  neck.  Shape 
a piece  of  calico  for  the  sleeve-lining,  and  let  it  be 
double  at  the  top.  Be  sure  that  the  selvedge  of  the 
lining  is  parallel  with  the  selvedge  of  the  garment, 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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for  otherwise  the  lining  will  not  fit.  e forms  the 
shoulder.  Lay  the  lining  in  its  place,  and  tack  it 
neatly  while  it  is  quite  smooth  and  even ; then 
turn  under  the  edges,  and  hem  down  the  lining  all 
round.  Afterwards  run  and  fell  the  sides  of  the 
chemise  from  c to  u,  and  seam  the  lining  from  r to 
d.  The  part  which  is  lined  is,  of  course,  the  under 


part  of  the  garment.  The  upper  part  of  the  sleeve 
may  be  trimmed  with  lace  or  embroidery,  and  orna- 
mented with  feather-stitch. 

The  extremity  of  the  skirt  of  a chemise  is  always 
hemmed  all  round.  At  the  neck  make  a slit  five 
or  six  inches  deep  down  the  front ; make  an  inch- 
wide hem  on  the  right  side,  and  a narrower  hem 
on  the  left ; make  the  wide  hem  overlap  the  narrow 
one,  and  firmly  stitch  it  across  at  the  bottom.  Set 
the  neck  into  a band,  and  make  the  gathers  full 
at  the  front  and  at  the  back,  but  let  the  material 
lie  straight  over  the  shoulders.  A chemise  made 
according  to  this  pattern  will  wear  three  times 
longer  than  a chemise  made  without  sleeve-linings ; 
and  it  will  be  exceedingly  comfortable,  because  it 


Fig-  7.  Fig.  8. 


is  shaped  to  the  figure.  A chemise  that  is  not  well 
shaped  is  an  entirely  useless  and  absurd  garment. 
It  puts  folds  of  material  where  they  ai*e  not  needed, 
and  entirely  destroys  elegance,  without  producing 
any  corresponding  advantage. 


When  the  figure  of  the  wearer  is  very  full,  bosom- 
gussets  are  sometimes  lot  into  the  front  of  a chemise- 
one  on  each  side  of  the  opening.  (See  Fig.  6.)  To  let 

in  those,  cut  a square, 
like  Fig.  7,  five  inches 
long ; double  it,  and  cut 
it  like  Fig.  8.  Turn  in 
an  edge  of  each  sloping 
side  ; slit  down  the 
chemise  four  inches ; 
turn  in  each  edge.  First  pin,  and  then  tack,  the 
gusset  behind  the  slit.  The  chemise  is  turned  into 
the  gusset,  the  gusset  is  turned  into  the  chemise. 
Stitch  the  gusset  to 
the  chemise  close  to 
the  edge ; make  a 
second  stitching  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  first.  This  ought 
to  secure  the  edge  of 
the  gusset.  Button- 
hole the  comer  (a,  Fig.  9),  shaping  the  stitches 
to  a point.  Reverse  the  chemise,  and  very  neatly 
hem  down  the  corner,  turning  in  the  edges.  The 
stitches  ought- to.  have  secured  the  reverse  edge; 
if  not,  very  finely  hem  it.  The  edge  of  the  gusset 
is  above  the  chemise-edge;  round  it,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

A chemise  made  with  a yoke  is  the  best  for  a full 
figure.  (See  Fig.  11.)  Measure  the  length  of  the 


chemise  in  the  long-cloth  ; double  it,  and  cut  it  off. 
Then  double  it  lengthwise,  the  fold  in  the  centre. 
Slope  off  a gore  from  the  side  where  the  edges  of  calico 
are,  four  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  shelving  away 
to  nothing  at  the  bottom.  Pin  the  yoke-piece  on 
it,  a to  b.  Fig.  1 1 illustrates  the  yoke-piece.  Run 
the  chemise  into  the  yoke,  back  and  front ; tack  it ; 
cut  off  all  that  is  superfluous ; untack  it,  and  cut 
from  this  your  future  patterns.  Fig.  12  shows 
the  pattern  of  the  yoke,  which  should  be  double, 
and  which  should  have  half  an  inch  allowed  all 
round  for  turnings-in. 

To  put  on  the  yoke,  pipe  the  front,  run  the  gathers 
to  it,  and  hem  the  wrong  side,  or  run  the  gathers  to 
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the  right  side.  Cut  a narrow  hand  and  double- 
stiteh  it  over  the  edge,  having  previously  hemmed 


down  the  wrong  side.  A yoke  may  open  in  front, 
or  bo  in  one  piece.  If  the  pattern  is  too  small, 
increase  it  by  allowing  as  much  as  is  required,  an 
inch  or  more,  at  b in  the  back  and  c in  the  front. 

The  quantity  of  material  usually  allowed  for  a 
full-sized  chemise  is  three  yards  of  long-cloth. 

These  patterns  for  drawers  and  chemises  have 
been  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  them. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  garments  of 
this  description  are  now  very  old-fashioned.  Com- 
binations are  much  to  be  preferred.  They  are  not 
only  more  modern,  but  they  are  more  comfortable 
and  more  healthful,  and  they  cause  less  trouble  in 
washing,  and  very  much  less  trouble  in  making, 
when  a good  pattern  has  once  been  gained. 


Stays  are,  of  course,  the  one  article  of  attire 
which  dress  reformers  believe  to  be  more  harmful 
than  any  other.  They  are  most  useless  and  injurious 
articles  of  dress  ; and  no  small  proportion  of  the  dire 
diseases  from  which  women  suffer  are  to  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  When  they  fit  tightly  they  deform 
the  figure;  they  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
lungs;  they  injure  digestion;  they  weaken  the 
muscles ; and  they  increase  the  perils  of  maternity. 

That  it  is  possible  and  easy  to 
provide  comfortable  and  elegant 
under-clothing,  and  yet  dispense 
with  stays  altogether,  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  has 
read  these  pages.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  Large  numbers 
of  women  who  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  them.  To 
many  of  these  people  the  choice 
of  stays  is  a matter  of  great 
importance.  Cheap  common  stays  are  usually  most 
objectionable.  They  press  the  body  j ust  where  pres- 
sure is  most  dangerous.  Many  of  the  cheaper  sorts 


of  French  stays  dip  in  the  front,  like  Fig.  13,  which 
leaves  the  back  projecting,  the  stomach  forward,  the 


head  poking,  and  what  is 
more  serious,  interferes 
with  digestion. 

When  stays  must  bo 
worn,  the  knitted  elastic 
stays*  are  to  be  preferred 
to  any  others.  They  are 
lightly  fitted  with  bones, 
so  that  they  furnish  the 
support  which  some 
women  think  is  indis- 
pensable ; and  yet  they 
yield  to  the  requirements 
of  nature,  and  expand 
and  fall  with  the  lungs. 

They  are  not  heavy,  are 
very  durable,  and  the  bones  can  be  easily  removed, 
so  that  the  stays  can  be  washed  when  necessary. 
On  the  whole  they  are  as  little  harmful  as  such 
things  can  be  (Fig.  14). 


Skirts  of  all  kinds,  including  flannel  petticoats, 
are  now  usually  cut  with  a sloped  front  and  side- 

gore.  If  garments 
with  bands  must  be 
worn,  it  is  well  to 
use  a sloping  band 
instead  of  a straight 
one.  This  sloping 
band  might  be  from 
one  to  two  inches 
deep.  For  a person 
of  good  figure  it 
would  be  nearly 
round,  inclining  to- 
wards oval.  Fig.  15 
gives  an  idea  of  it. 
To  take  a pattern,  fit 
the  paper,  and  afterwards  some  lining,  on  the  person, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  16,  getting  the  band  exactly  just 
below  the  waist  only,  as  it  has 
a tendency  to  drop  lower  and 
lower.  It  is  best  to  set  all  the 
bands  thus  sloped  in  piping, 
top  and  bottom.  Sloping- 
bands  are  all  cut  on  the  cross, 
and  arc  generally  double.  If 
made  of  flannel,  single  material 
is  sufficient.  Where  it  is  possi- 
ble, however,  it  is  much  the 

* Information  concerning  these 
stays  can  he  obtained  at  the  Depot 
for  Healthful  Dress,  23,  Mortimer 
Street,  London. 
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liest  to  dispense  with  hands  altogether,  and  to 
fasten  the  skirts  to  a bodice.  When  skirts  and 
bodices  are  made  separately,  they  can  be  sewn 
together  or  fastened  together  by  means  of  buttons ; 
then  taken  apart  when  they  have  to  be  washed. 

Petticoat-Bodices  are  made  of  various  mate- 
rials— of  cambric,  muslin,  and  calico  for  summer,  and 
of  flannel  for  winter.  If  they  are  wanted  to  fit  close 
to  the  figure,  they  should  be  made  in  every  respect 


like  a dress-bodice,  and  the  pattern  should  be  taken 
from  the  figure  by  a dressmaker.  When  made  with 
short  sleeves,  a yard  and  a quarter  of  calico,  or  a 
yard  and  a half  of  flannel,  will  make  a fair-sized 
bodice. 

For  an  easy  way  of  making  an  under-bodice  sec 
Fig.  17.  This  is  cut  precisely  like  the  top  of  a 
chemise.  It  is  placed  in  a band  at  the  neck,  where 
it  is  not  frilled,  but  cut  the  size  of  the  neck.  A little 
lace  or  embroidery  should  be  put  on  the  edge  of  the 
band.  The  sleeves  should  not  bo  added,  but  should 

be  shaped  out  of  the 
material.  After  the  side 
seams  aro  run  and  felled, 
a band-case  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  back ; 
a corresponding  one  is 
in  front.  The 
latter  has  a 
central  hole  to 
admit  a tape, 
which  is  in- 
serted  all 
round  and 
draws  the  bodice  to  the  waist.  A garment  of  this 
shape  has  a tendency  to  make  the  figure  look  full. 
1 o a slight  figure  it  is  an  improvement,  especially  if 
there  ic  a difficulty  about  obtaining  a dress  which 


fits  well.  It  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  finest 
material. 

Under  high  dresses,  petticoat-bodices  should  be 
made  high ; and  they  should  be  cut  and  made  in 
every  respect  like  a dress-bodice,  which  will  be 
described  under  “ Dressmaking.”  As  bodices  are 
usually  made,  the  neck,  arm-holes,  and  waist  should 


Fig.  20. 


be  piped.  Cut  a basque  (as  that  part  of  the  bodice 
is  called  which  falls  below  the  line  of  the  waist) 
in  three  pieces — one  back  and  two  fronts.  Fig.  18 
shows  one  of  the  fronts,  Fig.  19  the  complete  back. 
Stitch  them  together  and  hem  them  all  round.  Run 
them  to  the  piped  edge  of  the  bodice.  Take  an 
inch- wide  tape ; hem  or  run  it  over  the  piping  and 
down  to  the  bodice  on  the  wrong  side  ; or  the  bodice 
may  be  made  like  a dress  in  a band.  Do  not  then 
pipe  the  edge,  but  run  on  the  basque.  Line  with 
tape  as  before.  There  should  be  plenty  of  buttons 
in  front.  The  piping  of  the  neck  should  be  hemmed 
down  narrowly,  or  run  over  with  a narrow,  soft, 
twilled  tape. 

The  sleeves  of  a petticoat-bodice  may  be  cut  on 
the  cross  and  stitched  together.  The  hem  must  be 
turned  over  and  fulled  in.  The  sleeve  should  fit  the 
arm-hole  easily.  Stitch  it  in.  Fig.  20  is  a pattern 
for  the  sleeve.  Fig.  21  is  the  bodice. 

A low  petticoat-bodice  may  be  cut  from  the  same 
pattern,  by  the  dotted  line  a to  is,  and  piped  round 
the  top ; or  by  Figs.  22  and  23,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  side-pieces  are  put  in  as  backs  are  put 
on,  either  above  or  below  the  arm.  Low  dress- 


bodices  should  always  be  made  in  this  way.  Some 
persons  wear  the  front  of  a bodice  straight,  as  in  Fig. 
23  ; some  require  the  front  rounded,  to  fit  like  Fig. 
21.  Fig.  24  is  an  example  of  a high  bodice  made 


Fig.  18. 
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with  side-pieces,  which  looks  particularly  well  on 
a stout,  short-waisted  person. 

Night-Dresses  in  these  days  aro  made  so  elabor- 
ately, and  in  such  variety,  that  it  would  be  impossible 


may,  by  increasing  the  proportions,  be  made-  from  any 
of  the  patterns  given  Liter  for  girls’  night-dresses,  in 
treating  of  Clothing  for  Children. 

Men'n  Vent*  aro  made  as  described  in  the  chapter 
on  “The  Making  of  Kational  Under-Clothing.” 


to  attempt  to  describe  them.  The  usual  night-dress, 
suitable  for  ordinary  wear  or  for  a trousseau,  is  that 
made  with  a yoke,  piped,  an  embroidered  frill  round 
the  centre-piece,  the  collar,  and  cuffs.  (See  Fig.  25.) 
A gown  may  be  made  with  an  embroidered  yoke, 
and  only  a frill  round  the  neck  (as  Fig.  26)  ; or  of 
alternate  rows  of  embroidery  or  lace  and  tucks 
(as  Fig.  27),  with  or  without  a collar.  Or  it  may 
be  made  with  shoulder-pieces,  and  a front  with 
strips  of  insertion  let  in,  as  a gentleman’s  shirt 
is  made.  These  may  be  merely  strips  of  insertion, 


Fig.  25. 


or  else  narrow  tucks.  Night-dresses  should  be  made 
to  touch  the  ground,  and  the  length  should  be 
measured  as  the  person  for  whom  they  are  intended 
stands.  Night-dresses  are  usually  gored,  and  many 
ladies  like  them  to  be  fitted  with  collars  and  cuffs. 
They  may  either  be  made  with  a yoke,  after  the 
style  of  the  yoked  chemises,  or  with  shoulder-straps. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  neck  is  hollowed  and  set 
in  a band.  The  yoke  of  a night-gown  should 
always  be  double.  The  sleeves  also  should  be  full 
enough  to  be  gathered  both  at  the  top  and  at  the 
wristband.  For  a full-sized  night-dress  four  yards  of 
long-cloth  will  bo  needed.  For  the  use  of  ladies,  they 


Men’s  Shirts. — The  measurement  of  a shirt 
must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  individual 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  most  important  detail 
requiring  consideration  is  the  length  of  the  collar. 


A quarter  of  an  inch  too  much  or  too  little  here, 
makes  all  the  difference  between  comfort  and  misery 
for  the  wearer ; and  the  supremacy  shop-made  shirts, 
as  they  are  called,  have  obtained  over  home-made, 
is  due  to  the  superiority  of  their  cut.  Home-made 
so  often  “bag,”  as  the  expressive  term  is,  at  the 
front  or  breast.  This  is  because  they  are  cut  too 
wide  in  the  breast : notice,  and  you  will  see  that  all 
the  shop  shirts  are  narrow  there.  Most  “ patent  ” 
shirts  are  very  narrow  in  the  breast,  and  short  on 
the  shoulders,  bringing  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  which 
is  roomy,  on 
the  shoulder, 
and  forward 
towards  the 
chest.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is 
a perfectly  free 
play  of  the  arms,  without  moving  the  shirt-front. 
In  most  home-made  shirts,  also,  there  is  too  much 
room  given  about  the  collar-bone,  and  flic  front  is 
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too  long ; hence  a rising  up  from  the  waist,  and  a 
lopping  down  from  the  throat. 

There  are  three  cuts  of  shirts  which  have  been 
patented,*  and  we  will  describe  the  advantages  of 
each.  The  well-known  Nicoll’s  patent  shirts  are  cut 
with  flat  small  fronts,  oval  at  the  waist  (similar  to 
Fig.  28).  There  is  scarcely  any  amount  of  fulness 
where  the  front  at  the  waist  joins  the  skirt ; but 
the  shirts  are  made  without  yoke,  with  straight 
shoulder-bands,  and  a semicircular  piece  at  the  back 


well  to  bear  in  mind  the  outline,  swell,  and  circum- 
ference of  the  figure  they  have  to  cover.  A shirt,  if 
the  coat  be  removed,  may  always  be  tried  on  over 
the  other  garments,  and  the  proper  quantities  of 
material,  relative  to  the  figure,  can  thus  be  noted. 

Another  patented  pattern  has  the  ordinary  square- 
shaped front,  the  yoke,  an  extremely  narrow  breast, 
and  is  shaped  in  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a very 
slender  waist.  There  are  some  persons,  martyrs  to 
fashion,  who  may  appreciate  the  slenderness  of  the 


of  the  neck  (Fig.  29).  For  youths  and  young  and 
slender  men,  there  is  no  fulness  at  all  at  the  back  of 
these  shirts  ; they  are  perfectly  plain,  and  for  summer 
wear  very  cool.  For  stouter  men,  more  or  less 
fulness  is  necessary.  The  shirt  is  plain  all  the  way 
down  at  the  sides,  which,  the  inventor  argues,  renders 
it  moro  elastic  on  the  body,  and  easier  to  take  on  and 
off.  The  round  piece  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  like 
the  collar-piece,  is  to  drop  the  hind  part  of  the  shirt 
more,  in  order  to  cover  the  swell  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure,  which  is  uncomfortable  if  left  but  par- 
tially covered,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  a better 
shapo  than  tho  old-fashioned  yoke.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  pattern  of  shirt. 

Persons  cutting  and  making  garments  would  do 

* The  patents  have  long  since  expired,  and  these  patterns 
arc  now  free  to  all. 

21 


waist  in  such  a cut.  But,  without  aping  a ridiculous 
figure,  men  are  right  in  preserving  the  natural  out- 
line as  far  as  they  can  with  comfort  to  themselves, 
and  some  find  unnecessary  linen  round  the  waist 
very  uncomfort- 
able. The  nar- 
row waist,  at  all 
events,  is  the 
feature  of  this 
pattern,  the 
front  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  31  on  the  next  page, 
and  the  back  of  the  yoke  in  Fig.  30. 

A third  pattern  we  will  take  as  the  basis  for  our 
practical  details,  premising  that  the  bodies  and 
sleeves  of  all  shirts  now  are  made  of  long-cloth. 
The  fronts,  collars,  and  wristbands  are  of  linen, 
double. 


Fig.  30. 
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To  make  a shirt,  cut  two  yards  of  long-cloth  off 
and  double  it,  one  piece  two  inches  longer  than  the 
other.  Cut  them  in  half.  Round  the  lower  part  off 
about  eight  inches  up  (Fig.  34).  Slope  a little  out  of 
the  sides,  a to  u ; run  and  fell  them  from  a.  Put  in 
inch-square  gussets  at  c,  and  hem  round  the  rest  as 
narrow  as  possible. 

From  a to  d slope  off  three  inches,  rounding  it  off, 
or,  in  other  words,  rounding  it  out  for  an  armhole. 
Cut  a yoke  like  Fig.  30,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  two 


an  inch  lower  than  the  back,  To  complete  the  front 
ready  to  sew  to  the  yoke,  cut  the  linen  either  round 
or  square  (Figs.  32  and  33).  Run  the  two  fronts 
together,  one  an  inch  over  the  other,  having  first 
turned  in  a narrow  piece  all  round  the  edges  of  each, 
and  tacked  it  down.  Make  a two-inch-wide  pleat 
down  the  front  of  the  shirt,  from  e to  r (Fig.  34). 
Lay  the  linen  front  on  this  at  the  dotted  line  from 
e to  f,  and  c to  c ; first  pin,  then  tack  it  down.  Cut 
out  the  long-cloth  in  the  centre  under  the  linen 


deep  at  the  back,  c to  d,  and  three  deep  at  the  part 
from  e to  e.  The  front  is  set  in  plain,  also  the  back, 
excepting  four  inchos  or  less  in  the  middle,  which  is 


Pig.  32.  Pis-  33. 

gathered.  When  the  front  of  the  shirt  is  finished, 
it  is  gathered  on  from  e to  i>  at  the  shoulders.  The 
neck-piece  and  back  arc  first  hollowed  out,  the  front 


front,  leaving  a narrow  piece ; but  first  very  finely 
stitch  the  linen  to  it  down  the  two  sides  not  at  the 
waist.  Now  cut  out  the  long -cloth.  Run  the  long- 
cloth  at  the  waist,  and  gather  it  to  the  linen.  Cut 
an  inch-wide  linen  band,  and  stitch 
it  on  at  the  waist  in  front,  covering 
the  linen  front  with  one  edge  and 
the  shirt  with  the  other.  Cut  a 
double  piece  like  Fig.  35 ; run  the 
two  pieces  together  near  the  edge. 

Revei'se  them ; make  a button-hole. 

Insert  these  under  the  band  just 
described.  It  is  to  button  to  the  Fig.  35 
drawers,  and  kcop  the  shirt  in  place. 

Cut  a second  pair  of  linen  fronts  like  the  first.  Un- 
tack the  first  linen  fronts ; run  the  second  linen 
fronts  to  them,  wrong  side  out;  turn  the  whole; 
turn  the  second  linen  fronts  down  as  a lining  to  the 
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first  front ; tack  all  round ; horn  neatly  to  the  sides. 
Back  the  band  at  the  waist  with  a lining  as  a 
hand ; then  stitch  the  edge  of  the  under  side  of 
the  front.  Stitch  the  upper  edge  also,  and  add  a 
second  row  of  stitches  about  an  inch  in,  or  not, 
to  fancy.  Make  three  button-holes  horizontally 
on  both  sides  for  studs.  The  front  can  now  be 
joined  to  the  shoulders.  The  collar-band  may  be 
straight,  but  is  generally  a shaped  piece,  straight 
at  the  top,  where  it  is  double.  It  must  he  an  inch 
larger  round  than  what  is  easy  round  the  throat,  to 
button  over  in  front.  At  the  hack  this  band  is  over 
an  inch  deep ; in  front,  about  half  an  inch.  Make 
the  holes  in  front  for  a stud  to  button.  The  collar 
is  double  at  the  top,  stitched,  and  stitched  on  to 
the  neck  of  the  shirt.  There  is  a button  at  the 
hack  in  the  centre.  The  collar  must  be  made  to 
fit,  exactly  the  same  size,  and  the  merest  imper- 
ceptible trifle  over.  If  too  small,  the  shirt-band 
will  wriggle  and  slip  away  down  the  neck.  If  too 
large,  the  collar  will  bulge  and  he  very  troublesome, 
and  must  be  awkwardly  pinned  instead  of  neatly 
buttoned. 

The  sleeve  is  cut  the  shape  of  Fig.  36.  The  long- 


cloth  is  doubled  on  the  cross  from  b to  c,  nine  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  double.  It  is  run  and  felled  together, 
and  left  open  at  the  wrist.  Two  inches  at  the  back 
of  the  wrist  are  gathered,  the  rest  plain.  The  wrist- 
band, of  linen,  double,  usually  measures  four  inches 
< double),  and  three  inches  wide.  It  is  cut  in  two 
pieces,  run  together  at  all  the  edges,  except  the 
edge  to  be  joined  to  the  sleeves,  turned  inside  out, 
tacked  flat,  and  stitched  near  the  edge.  The  top 
is  then  stitched  to  the  sleeve,  the  under  side  hemmed 
down.  There  is  a button  and 


Jr  button-hole  next  the  cuff,  and 

''  . ' two  stud-holes  at  the  other  edge. 


Fig.  37. 


Some  sleeves  are  set  in  a half- 
inch band  first,  and  then  the 
cuff  laid  on.  Others  have  narrow  straight  cuffs, 
easy  to  turn  down  under  fresh  detached  cuffs.  (See 
Fig.  37.) 

The  sleeve  may  bo  put  in  by  running  it  into  the 
armhole,  turning  down  the  sleeve  inside  rather 
broad,  and  stitching  it  in  placo  on  the  right  side, 
or  by  lining  all  round  the  armhole  with  a wide- 
shaped piece. 


Some  gentlemen  object  to  the  place  where  the  cuffs 
button,  because  the  links  come  just  under  the  hand 
in  writing.  To  obviate  this,  instead  of  leaving  the 
opening  in  the  seam  at  a (Fig.  36),  cut  at  c,  the  top 
of  the  sleeve,  and  reverse  the  opening  of  the  cuff 
also. 

For  those  gentlemen  who  still  prefer  tucked  fronts, 
these  directions  for  cutting  the  front  are  given : — 
First  run  in  the  linen  the  desired  number  of  tucks. 
Thus,  for  what  is  called  a five-tuck  front,  tack  a hem 
to  each  side  an  inch  wide,  to  be  afterwards  stitched. 
Behind  each  hem  fold  three  tucks— first  tacked,  then 
stitched.  Then  tack  the  fronts— the  left- side  hem 
completely  over  the  front-side  hem.  Put  the  front 
into  the  shirt  as  already  indicated,  and  stitch  it  to 
the  long-cloth.  The  front,  where  it  is  cut  away, 
is  turned  in,  tacked  down,  and  stitched  in  place  on 
the  right  side,  or  merely  hemmed  down  neatly, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  on  the  wrong  side. 
Seven  or  more  tucks  are  done  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  are,  of  course,  narrower.  Ornamented  fronts 
with  tucks  are  worn  for  full  dress. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Fig.  34,  between 
e and  d,  the  shoulders  are  sloped  away  about  an  inch, 
to  the  shoulder,  and  the  neck  scalloped  out.  The 
neck  is  cut  in  front  an  inch  lower  than  the  back, 
before  the  yoke  is  added.  The  shoulders  are  five 
inches  long  (allowing  for  turnings).  This  is  an 
ordinary  measurement,  but  of  course  individual  con- 
formations have  their  peculiarities. 

Many  shirts,  instead  of  being  gathered  in  at  the 
waist,  have  a single  pleat  at  the  extremities  of  the 
waist  each  side  (g  to  c,  Fig.  34).  It  is  more  suitable 
to  the  square  front  (Fig.  33)  than  the  rounded 
(Fig.  32). 

Flannel  shirts  are  made  like  white  ones,  double- 
bi’easted,  and  without  tucks.  Fig.  28  is  a good 
pattern  for  flannel  or  linen,  showing  the  double 
breast  inserted,  the  collar,  the  hem,  the  front,  and 
the  wristband.  Fancy  cotton  shirts  are  much  worn, 
and  are  cheap ; they  are  made  the  same  way. 

Mark  shirts  in  ink,  with  the  name  in  full,  just 
below  the  band  at  the  waist.  Mark  flannel  shirts — 
with  ink,  if  you  can ; if  not,  with  marking  cotton ; 
best  in  initials. 

Men’s  Drawers  arc  generally  bought  ready- 
made. When  made  at  home,  the  instructions  given 
for  women’s  drawers,  or  for  hoys’  knickerbocker 
drawers,  will  be  of  use. 

Men’s  Night-Shirts  are  best  made  of  long- 
cloth.  1 here  is  a special  quality  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, known  as  night-shirt  calico.  It  is  thick,  warm, 
and  not  too  strong.  In  making  men’s  night-shirts 
the  directions  givon  later  for  making  a boy’s  night- 
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shirt  may  bo  followed;  but  the  following  measure- 
ments will  be  needed  for  a night-shirt  of  average 
size : — 

Take  calico  one  yard  wide,  ono  yard  and  a quarter 
long.  If  liked,  the  front  may  bo  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  back. 

Allow  half  a breadth  for  each  sleeve.  Sleeve 
half  a yard  and  one  nail  long.  Sleeve-gusset  six 
inches  square. 

Make  no  vent  to  the  sleeve,  and  make  the  wrist- 
bands whole,  two  nails  deep  and  one-quarter  wide. 


Double  neck-gusset  three  inches  square. 

Shoulder-straps  stitched  on  two  nails  wide  and 
nine  inches  long.  Collar  seven  and  a half  nails 
wide  and  three  nails  deep. 

At  the  breast  put  a broad  hem  on  the  left  side,  and 
a narrow  hem  on  the  right  side.  The  broad  hem  is 
to  be  pleated  at  the  bottom  over  the  other. 

Leave  the  side  seams  open  six  or  seven  inches,  and 
insert  side  gussets  where  they  join. 

Sleeve-linings  six  inches  wide ; to  be  a little 
deeper  than  the  sleeve. 


THE  USES  OF 

We  have  described  fully  what  we  mean  by  really 
frying,  i.e.,  boiling  in  heated  fat,  the  fat  being  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  entirely  cover  the  substance  fried. 
It  may,  however,  occur  to  many  to  ask,  “ If  this  is 
the  case,  what  then  is  the  use  of  a frying-pan  P ” 
Indeed,  we  may  ask,  “ What  is  a frying-pan  ? ” 
And  we  may  answer,  with  a good  deal  more  Truth 
than  many  would  imagine,  “A  frying-pan  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  useful  kitchen  utensils,  and 
can  be  used  for  almost  every  purpose  except  that  of 
frying!” 

Toffee. — Probably  the  great  majority  of  cooks, 
and  most  certainly  of  amateur  cooks,  will  remember 
how  their  first  attempt  at  cooking  was  made  in  an 
old  burnt  frying-pan,  which  had  been  borrowed  from 
cook  for  the  purpose,  and  conveyed  in  high  proces- 
sion to  the  nursery,  there  to  be  used  for  that  de- 
lightful amusement — making  toffee  or  hardbake. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  curly- 
headed,  and  made  toffee  out  of  an  old  burnt  frying- 
pan  over  the  nursery  fire  ; or  looked  on,  with  burning 
and  anxious  face,  while  our  grown-up  sister,  as  we 
thought  her  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  made  it  for  us. 
We  have  but  indistinct  recollections  of  the  result, 
beyond  that  gradually  everything  about  us  and  near 
us  got  sticky,  from  the  brass  rim  of  the  nursery 
high  fender  to  the  banisters — right  down  to  the 
hall-door.  Indeed,  wo  have  a vivid  impression  of 
our  curls  getting  so  sticky  as  to  require  washing  in 
hot  water ; and  of  crying  when  the  nurse,  naturally 
irritated  by  the  stickiness  of  things  in  general,  at- 
tempted to  comb  our  hair.  However,  in  spite  of 
all,  what  a delightful  afternoon  it  was,  and  how 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  toffee  was  this,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  our  making  it  ourselves ! 

For  the  benefit  of  any  little  curly-headed  fellows 
who  may  by  chance  hear  of  this,  we  will  mention 
that  toffee  is  easily  made,  by  melting  three  ounces  of 
butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  then  adding  a pound  of 


A FRYING-PAN. 

moist  sugar,  and  stirring  it  over  a fairly  bright  clear 
fire  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The  toffee  should 
then  be  poured  into  a buttered  dish,  and  allowed  to 
get  cold,  though  probably  you,  like  all  others  who 
have  made  toffee  before  you,  will  bum  your  little 
mouth  in  keen  anxiety  to  taste  it  too  soon. 

As  one  gets  older,  the  familiar  implement  still 
retains  its  usefulness  and  popularity.  Frying-pans 
are,  indeed,  so  useful  that  every  house  ought  to 
possess  at  least  three.  There  is  the  burnt  frying- 
pan,  which  will  do  for  a variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
in  making  “caramel,”  or  black-jack,  as  English 
men-cooks  generally  call  it.  How  to  make  this 
will  be  described  elsewhere.  Again,  black  butter 
can  be  made  in  an  old  pan ; whereas  omelets  must 
be  made  in  a clean  frying-pan,  which  must  be  kept 
for  this  purpose  only.  Then  there  is  the  medium 
frying-pan,  that  can  be  used  for  frying  bacon  and 
eggs,  &c. 

Let  us,  however,  run  through  a few  of  the  useful 
purposes  to  which  a frying-pan  can  be  turned. 

Potatoes. — In  cases  of  emergency,  the  frying- 
pan  is  a very  convenient  thing  in  which  anything 
can  be  “ warmed  up.”  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  cold  potatoes.  It  is  a very  common  thing,  especi- 
ally in  the  West  of  England,  to  have  the  remains 
of  cold  potatoes  sent  to  table  for  supper,  after  being 
warmed  up  in  the  frying-pan. 

We  don’t  exactly  know  what  particular  name 
this  dish  ought  to  bear.  They  are  locally  called 
“ fried  potatoes,”  but  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
potatoes  are  not  exactly  saute,  nor  are  they  mashed; 
still,  they  are  very  nice.  Tho  cold  potatoes  are 
roughly  mashed  and  cut  up,  and  slightly  salted  and 
peppered.  A little  butter  or  dripping  is  put  into  the 
frying-pan,  and  then  tho  potatoes  arc  tossed  about 
with  a fork  till  they  get  dry-hot,  and  some  slightly 
brown,  or  they  may  be  browned  with  a plate.  Pota- 
toes are  so  nice  done  this  way,  that  cooks  would 
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do  well  to  bear  this  idea  in  mind.  Besides,  the  plan 
is  economical,  gives  very  little  trouble,  and  takes 
little  time. 

Boiling. — One  very  common  use  of  the  frying- 
pan  is  for  boiling,  for  which  it  often  is  the  most 
convenient  vessel.  For  instance,  wo  use  the  frying- 
pan  to  “poach”  eggs.  A very  little  depth  of  water 
is  sufficient ; and  were  any  other  vessel  used,  you 
would  experience  considerable  trouble  in  taking  out 
the  eggs  without  breaking  them.  In  poaching  eggs, 
it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  putting  two  or 
three  drops  of  vinegar  in  the  water,  or  a little 
lemon- juice,  the  eggs  come  out  far  whiter  than  they 
would  otherwise  do. 

Again,  suppose  we  want  a smoked  haddock  for 
breakfast.  The  cook,  if  she  knows  what  she  is 
about,  will  boil  it  in  the  frying-pan  rather  than 
anything  else.  You  put  the  haddock  into  cold  water, 
and  when  the  water  boils  the  fish  is  almost  done. 
A very  few  minutes  will  suffice  after  the  water  boils 
up,  even  if  the  haddock  is  thick.  You  then  take 
•out  the  haddock  with  a fish-slice  or  two  egg-slices, 
put  it  on  a dish,  and  what  the  cook  calls  “ pop  it  in 
the  oven.”  When  it  gets  dry,  take  a piece  of  butter 
and  send  it  to  table  “ shiny.”  If  you  were  to  take 
the  fish-kettle  for  a haddock,  just  think  of  the  time 
it  would  take  to  boil  up,  especially  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  fire  is,  so  to  speak,  “ young,” 
and  perhaps  master  is  in  a hurry  for  his  breakfast  in 
order  to  catch  the  train. 

Suppose,  again,  you  have  to  boil  some  small  flat- 
fish, such  as  a plaice,  or  a sole,  or  flounders  ; you 
will  find,  as  a rule,  a large  frying-pan  the  most  con- 
venient vessel  for  the  purpose,  especially  on  a shut- 
up  stove.  In  boiling  fish  in  a frying-pan  in  an  open 
fireplace,  however,  there  is  danger  of  getting  it 
smoky ; and  another  thing  worth  mentioning  is,  you 
must  be  careful  where  the  soot  has  a fancy  every  now 
and  then  to  drop.  A lai'ge  open  kitchen  fireplace  is 
very  apt  to  get  into  this  state.  Now  a sole  boiled  in 
a frying-pan  would  be  soon  spoilt  if  the  least  bit  of 
soot  got  into  the  pan.  Of  course,  the  point  of  danger 
is  the  fact  that  a frying-pan  has  no  lid,  and  it  is  all 
right  over  a close  range. 

In  boiling  fresh  white  fish  in  a frying-pan,  the 
cook  should  also  remember  to  skim  the  water  before 
she  takes  out  the  fish,  as  the  scum  that  rises  will  settle 
on  the  fish,  and  discolour  it.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
rub  the  white  part  of  the  fish  with  a slice  of  lemon, 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  fish  whiter. 

Browning  Meat. — There  is  another  very  com- 
mon use  to  which  the  frying-pan  is  put,  and  that  is 
of  browning  meat  before  it  is  cooked  in  some  other 
way.  For  instance,  suppose  we  want  a steak-pie  or 


stewed  steak,  it  is  always  best  to  have  the  meat 
browned ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to  cook  the 
meat  as  little  as  possible.  What  we  want  is  a frying- 
pan,  a fierce  fire,  and  very  little  grease.  In  fact,  wo 
want  to  scorch  the  outside  of  the  meat  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  we  have  browned  the  meat,  say  for 
either  of  these  purposes — stewed  steak,  or  a beef- 
steak pie — always  pour  a little  water  into  the  frying- 
pan,  and  scrape  it  out.  You  will  get  a little  dark- 
coloured  gravy ; and  this  “ colouring  ” of  burnt  meat 
is  valuable. 

Chops  and  Steaks. — As  a rule,  chops  and 
steaks  are  best  cooked  on  a gridiron — that  is,  in  good 
society,  in  this  country.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  there  are  more  chops  and  steaks  cooked  in  a 
frying-pan  than  in  anything  else ! Throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  among  the  poor  in 
London  and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  the  fashion  is  to  use  a frying-pan.  The 
plan  is  as  follows  : — The  chop  or  steak  is  cooked  till 
it  is  done  (generally  it  is  over-cooked)  and  browned 
on  both  sides.  It,  of  course,  has  to  be  turned ; and 
stupid  people  stick  a fork  into  it  to  turn  it — the 
reader  of  these  articles  will  avoid  that ; then  the 
chop  or  steak  is  taken  out  of  the  frying-pan,  and 
some  water  is  poured  into  it ; and  then  the  flour- 
dredger  is  shaken  over  it,  and  the  contents  stirred 
with  a spoon  until  the  “gravy”  gets  thick,  and 
boils  up.  A little  pepper  and  salt  is  added,  and  some- 
times a little  mushroom  ketchup,  or  even  some  Wor- 
cester sauce  ; and  then  the  contents  of  the  frying- 
pan  are  poured  over  the  chop  or  steak.  When  this 
is  done,  it  will  be  found  a great  improvement  to  rub 
the  frying-pan  with  a slice  of  onion  before  starting ; 
or,  still  better,  to  use  a bead  of  garlic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  people  do  really  prefer 
even  a good  chop  or  steak  cooked  in  this  way.  But 
when  the  meat  is  inferior,  as  is  often  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  chops  or  steaks  are  really 
better  cooked  in  a frying-pan,  and  seasoned  in  some 
way,  than  cooked  on  a gridiron.  Very  poor  meat 
will  not  “ grill  ” properly.  It  will  not  get  “ red 
inside,  and  black  out,”  but  will  be  tough,  insipid, 
and  tasteless.  It  then  requires  some  strong  flavour 
added,  such  as  garlic,  thyme,  Worcester  sauce, 
tomato,  cayenne  pepper,  mushrooms,  &c. 

After  all,  taking  the  world  all  round,  how  few 
places  aro  there  where  wo  can  get  the  real  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a good  juicy  rump  steak,  or  a loin  chop 
off  a fat  well-grown  Southdown  sheep  ! 

Cutlets. — Small  mutton  cutlets  are  one  of  the 
few  things  that  can  bo  really  fried  in  a frying-pan — 
that  is,  if  you  have  a shut-up  stove.  You  can  get 
the  top  of  the  stove  very  hot — red,  in  fact — and  place 
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the  frying-pan  on  the  red  or  very  hot  part,  and  then 
half  fill  the  frying-pan  with  fat.  When  this  fat 
begins  to  smoke,  place  the  cutlots  in  the  fat,  hut  only 
put  in  one  at  a time,  not  all  together — we  mean,  put 
them  in  singly,  though  all  may  ho  in  at  once— as  too 
much  moisture  is  apt  to  make  the  fat  “ hoil  over  - 
that  is,  the  moisture  in  the  cutlets  will  he  quickly 
converted  into  steam,  which  will  cause  the  fat  to 
“ overflow ; ” for  we  should  always  hear  in  mind  that 
“boiling  fat”  is  a figure  of  speech.  Water  when 
heated  to  212°  is  converted  into  steam,  hut  fat  when 
heated  to  about  500°  undergoes  a chemical  decompo- 
sition, and  the  major  part  escapes  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  carbon. 

If  you  take  out  the  cutlets  in  the  order  in  which 
you  put  them  in,  they  will  all  he  done  equally. 
About  a minute  is  sufficient  for  cooking  cutlets  when 
cut  very  small.  Now  as  the  cutlets  are  thin,  small, 
and  flat,  the  frying-pan  will  he  the  best  kitchen 
utensil  to  cook  them  in ; though,  of  course,  if  you  have 
a “ deep  hath  ” of  fat,  like  you  would  have  in  a hotel 
kitchen,  and  a frying-basket,  it  is  better  and  quicker. 

The  cutlets  should,  when  cooked  in  a frying-pan, 
he  removed  with  an  egg-slice,  and  thrown  for  a 
minute  on  to  a hot  cloth  or  piece  of  blotting-paper 
to  absorb  the  grease  that  may  adhere  to  them. 

We  mentioned  that  cutlets  can  be  cooked  in  a 
frying-pan  over  a shut-up  stove  advisedly,  and  for 
this  reason : — Were  you  to  heat  a frying-pan  half 
full  of  fat  to  a temperature  of  400°  over  an  open 
fireplace,  you  would  run  a very  serious  risk  of  setting 
the  chimney  on  fire,  and  even  of  having  a sort  of 
explosion  that  might  end  in  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
Sometimes  when  fat  is  heated  to  this  high  tempera- 
ture, a flame  will  lick  round  the  edge  of  the  frying- 
pan,  a great  burst  of  flame  goes  up  the  chimney, 
down  comes  the  soot,  the  cook  screams,  the  family 
cat  is  seized  with  panic,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a really 
awful  to-do.  It  is  a harrowing  picture,  but  it  has 
happened.  A domestic  contretemps  of  this  description, 
just  at  the  commencement  of  a dinner  party,  is  some- 
thing too  dreadful  to  contemplate  ; and  we  write  feel- 
ingly, j ust  as  a burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Omelets  and  Pancakes. — In  another  chapter 
full  details  will  be  given  as  to  the  best  method  of 
making  these  somewhat  similar  dishes ; but  it  is  as 
well  here  to  make  a few  remarks  in  connection  with 
them  from  the  frying-pan  point  of  view,  because 
they,  too,  legitimately  belong  to  this  method  of 
cookery. 

If  you  have  a good  copper  omelet-pan  well  tinned, 
these  remarks  will  be  unnecessary ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  one  house  in  a hundred  has  a copper 
omelet-pan ; and  when  omelets  aro  required,  the  cook 
has  to  make  shift  with,  alas  ! an  old  frying-pan. 


Now  let  us  consider  the  “principles”  of  the  thing. 
Why  does  a copper  frying-pan,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
proper  omclot-pan,  do  better  than  an  ordinary  fry- 
ing-pan  ? The  reason  is  the  same  as  that  given  for 
the  preference  for  copper  vessels  rather  than  iron  for 
many  purposes  in  cooking — viz.,  that  copper  is  a 
quick  conveyer  of  heat.  Copper  conveys  heat  far  more 
rapidly  than  tin  or  iron,  and  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  more  quickly  heat  is  conveyed,  the  more  quickly 
it  leaves  a substance.  Suppose  you  heat  some  water 
in  a copper  saucepan  and  in  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
wait  till  both  boil,  then  take  both  off  the  fire  at 
the  same  time.  You  will  find  that  the  w'ater  in  the 
copper  saucepan  goes  off  the  boil  directly,  while  that 
in  the  enamelled  saucepan  goes  on  boiling  for  several 
minutes  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire. 

Now  suppose  we  try  and  make  an  omelet  in  a 
copper  frying-pan,  a thick  iron  frying-pan,  and  an 
enamelled-iron  frying-pan.  The  great  difficulty  in 
making  omelets  is  to  avoid  burning  them.  If  we  use 
a copper  frying-pan,  while  stirring  the  omelet,  the 
instant  we  detect  the  egg  mixture  with  a brown  spot 
we  take  the  copper  pan  off  the  fire,  and  the  burning 
instantly  ceases.  In  the  case  of  the  thick  iron  fry- 
ing-pan, the  burning  process  continues  for  a short 
time,  and  with  a quick  scraping  we  may  save  the- 
omelet.  In  the  case  of  the  enamelled  frying-pan, 
although  wo  may  snatch  the  pan  from  the  fire,  the 
enamel  retains  the  heat  so  much  that  the  burning 
process  continues  for  a long  time,  and  probably  the 
omelet  is  burnt. 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  we  should  learn  from 
this  ? Why,  that  when  we  use  a frying-pan  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  omelet  or  pancake,  we  should 
choose  a frying-pan  that  approaches  nearest  to  our 
copper  vessel — that  is,  let  us  choose  one  that  loses- 
heat  the  most  quickly.  In  other  words,  let  us  pick  the 
thinnest  frying-pan  we  have.  Better  still,  if  we  have 
not  got  a copper  omelet-pan,  let  us  buy  the  thinnest, 
poorest,  cheapest  frying-pan  we  can ; and  if  we  keep 
it  (as  we  should  do)  for  omelets  only,  it  will  last  a 
long  time.  Suppose  we  go  to  an  ironmonger’s  to 
buy  a frying-pan,  and  the  shopman  recommends  a 
strong  substantial  iron  one  “that  will  wear  well.’' 
This  is  all  very  well  for  a variety  of  purposes,  but 
if  we  want  the  frying-pan  for  omelets  we  shall  do- 
better  to  ask  for  the  most  unsubstantial  one  he  has 
got,  i.c.,  the  thinnest. 

Bacon,  Ham,  Eggs  Fried,  Eggs  and 
Bacon,  &c. — Under  the  heading  of  “ Breakfast 
Dishes  ” directions  about  these  every-day  dainties 
will  be  given  in  another  chapter,  but  from  our 
present  point  of  view  a few  words  may  be  advisable 
boro  about  them  also,  for  they  also  belong  to  our 
useful  utonsil. 
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First,  bacon,  ham,  and  also  eggs,  require  cooking 
slowly,  so  that  a thin  frying-pan  or  a copper  oinelct- 
pan  is  not  necossary  for  them,  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  can  uso  our  substantial  one.  What  we 
chiefly  want  here  is  cleanliness.  Cooks  who  make  a 
habit  of  putting  by  the  frying-pan  with  the  cold 
grease  in  it  cannot  be  surprised  if,  when  they  use 
the  vessel  for  frying  bacon,  the  bacon  comes  to 
table  with  a surrounding  of  melted  fat  which  looks 
as  if  the  ink  had  been  upsot  in  it  by  mistake.  The 
frying-pan  should  be  washed,  and  to  boil  some  soda 


in  it  is  a good  plan.  It  should  also  bo  scrubbed 
out  now  and  then  with  ashes,  and,  in  fact,  ought 
to  bo  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  as  any  other 
utensil. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  state  the  only  remedy  for  a 
frying-pan  that  has  been  really  burnt.  The  remedy 
is  a vory  simple  one,  and  consists  in  this,  “Buy 
another.”  It  is  really  the  only  effectual  one,  as  far 
as  any  kind  of  decent  cookery  is  concerned ; and, 
fortunately,  frying-pans  are  cheap.  You  need  not 
burn  the  new  one  unless  you  like. 
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What  may  be  called  the  social  relations  of  domestic 
servants  with  their  employers  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  a previous  chapter,  which  has  embraced  a 
great  deal  of  what  may  be  expected  concerning  these 
inmates  of  the  household.  The  questions  of  per- 
quisites, privileges,  liberty,  and  proper  and  kindly 
relations  generally,  have  all  been  treated  of,  and  it 
now  only  remains  to  describe  the  proper  duties  of 
the  various  servants  of  the  household. 

The  subject  of  the  division  of  domestic  work  among 
the  various  servants  of  the  household  is  a very  im- 
portant one,  because  it  affects  seriously  the  comfort 
and  successful  management  of  the  establishment.  In 
a well-ordered  household  certain  duties  belong  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  certain  persons ; and  well-trained, 
experienced  servants  have  usually  a clearly-defined 
knowledge  of  the  lines  within  which  custom  has  de- 
creed that  their  duties  shall  lie.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  mistresses  also  should  be  acquainted  with  these 
“lines,”  because  it  is  generally  found  that  the  wheels 
of  the  domestic  machine  run  more  smoothly  when 
recognised  limitations  are  observed.  For  the  benefit, 
therefore,  both  of  servants  and  of  mistresses  who 
feel  in  doubt  on  these  points,  a statement  is  given 
here  of  the  duties  which  are  usually  performed  by 
servants  of  various  ranks,  taking  them  one  by  one. 

The  Butler  is  in  large  households  the  principal 
servant.  His  duties  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  ale  and  wine  cellars;  indeed,  it  is  from 
this — his  chief  occupation — that  his  name  is  derived, 
seeing  that  he  is,  as  the  old  English  has  it,  “a 
botteler,  or  keeper  of  bottles.”  In  his  cellar  and 
stock-book  the  butler  keeps  account  of  all  spirits, 
wine,  ale,  or  other  liquors  which  are  brought  into  tho 
house : he  brings  these  from  the  cellar  when  wanted, 
decants  them,  and  takes  them  back  when  done  with. 
When  fully  competent,  he  understands  all  about  the 
quality,  choice,  and  prico  of  wine,  as  well  as  its 
management ; and  he  ought  to  bo  able  to  give  his 


master  advice  about  its  purchase  and  care.  His 
business  it  is  to  fine,  bottle,  cork,  seal,  and  place  in 
bins  wine  bought  in  the  wood;  and  brewing  and 
racking  belong  to  his  department. 

At  one  time,  when  wine  was  more  drank  than  it 
is  now,  the  management  and  care  of  the  wine-cellars 
was  a very  onerous  duty.  In  these  temperate  times, 
however,  there  are  many  households  in  which  little 
wine  is  used,  and  therefore  a knowledge  of  everything 
belonging  to  wine  is  not  so  indispensable  a part  of 
a butler’s  duty  as  it  formerly  was.  The  butler’s  re- 
sponsibility, however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
wine-cellars.  He  has  charge  also  of  the  plate,  keeps 
account  of  it,  gives  it  to  the  footman  to  clean,  places 
it  on  the  table  when  wanted,  and  locks  it  up  at  night. 
The  china  and  glass  also  are  under  his  especial  super- 
vision. The  arrangements  of  the  meals  of  the  house- 
hold are  in  his  hands ; he  brings  in  the  breakfast, 
and  waits  at  that  meal,  assisted  by  the  footmen  if 
these  functionaries  are  employed.  At  luncheon  he 
usually  waits  alone,  unless  the  party  is  large.  He 
looks  after  the  decorations  of  the  dinner-table,  decides 
what  silver  and  glass  shall  be  used,  announces  dinner 
when  it  is  ready,  removes  the  covers,  serves  out  the 
wines  from  the  sideboard,  rings  the  bell  as  a signal 
to  the  cook  between  the  courses,  places  the  principal 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  lifts  them  from  the  table. 
When  dinner  is  over,  he  removes  the  slips  with  the 
assistance  of  the  footman,  and  places  the  dessert  on 
the  table.  He  sees  that  all  fires,  lamps,  candles,  and 
chandeliers  are  as  they  should  bo ; has  charge  of  the 
billiard-room  and  the  smoking-room ; answers  tho 
front-door  bell  to  the  principal  visitors  ; and  delivers 
to  his  mistress  all  letters,  messages,  cards,  &c.  In 
smaller  establishments,  and  whore  there  is  no  house- 
keeper, he  markets,  pays  tho  bills,  has  authority  over 
tho  other  servants,  gives  them  their  holidays,  and 
arranges  for  their  work  being  done  when  they  are 
absent.  Before  going  to  bed  it  is  his  duty  to  shut  and 
fasten  all  outer  doors  and  windows,  see  that  every'- 
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thing  is  safe,  and  that  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  robbery  and  of  fire. 

From  this  list  of  his  duties  it  will  be  obvious  that 
tho  position  of  butler  is  one  of  great  trust,  and  that 
it  can  only  be  filled  worthily  by  a thoroughly  con- 
scientious, capable,  and  educated  person. 

The  Footman. — The  duties  of  a footman  are 
varied,  and  depend  very  much  upon  the  size  of  the 
establishment  to  which  he  belongs,  and  tho  number 
of  servants  kept.  "When  footmen  are  retained 
simply  for  show,  to  add  to  the  apparent  importance 
of  their  employers,  it  is  only  to  he  expected  that  they 
will  be  idlo  and  useless  individuals  ; and  the  expecta- 
tion is  generally  realised.  One  of  the  qualifications 
of  an  ornamental  footman  is  his  height ; and  fine 
tall  footmen  are  much  in  request,  especially  when 
they  can  be  engaged  in  pairs  of  equal  size.  A foot- 
man of  this  type  is  always  expected  to  wear  livery. 
He  requires  two  dress-suits  and  one  morning  suit  a 
year ; and  if  he  is  wanted  to  go  out  with  the  carriage, 
a hat  once  a year,  and  an  overcoat  once  in  two  years. 
His  linen,  stockings,  gloves,  and  shoes  he  finds  ; and 
he  would  be  responsible  also  for  his  washing.  His 
chief  occupations  would  be  answering  the  door, 
waiting  at  table,  answering  bells,  attending  the 
carriage,  and  obeying  orders. 

When  footmen  are  retained  for  use,  their  duties 
are  numerous,  and  their  post  no  sinecure.  In  some 
houses  two  footmen  are  kept  instead  of  a butler  and 
a footman.  "When  this  is  the  case,  the  head  footman 
receives  a higher  wage,  and  acts  as  butler.  Some- 
times a single  footman  is  kept,  who  performs  the 
combined  duties  of  valet,  parlour-maid,  and  footman. 
A man-servant  of  this  sort  is  a most  useful  person. 
He  cleans  boots,  knives,  and  windows,  carries  coal, 
brushes  the  master’s  clothes,  chops  wood,  and  runs 
errands  in  the  morning ; and  answers  the  front  door, 
waits  at  table,  keeps  plate,  glass,  and  china  in  order-, 
and  looks  after  the  general  safety  of  the  establish- 
ment the  rest  of  the  day.  In  addition,  he  cleans 
lamps,  looks  after  sitting-room  fires,  lays  and  carries 
up  breakfast,  lays  and  waits  at  luncheon  and  dinner, 
brings  up  five-o’clock  tea,  and  tea  or  coffee  after 
dinner,  takes  charge  of  lamps  and  bedroom  candle- 
sticks, keeps  the  hall  tidy,  and  sees  that  all  windows 
and  doors  are  fastened  securely  before  retiring  for 
the  night.  A single-handed  man-servant  of  this  de- 
scription does  not,  as  a rule,  wear  livery,  although  he 
is  generally  allowed  two  suits  of  clothes  per  year, 
which  may  consist  either  of  his  master’s  half-worn 
garments,  or  may  be  bought  for  his  especial  use. 

The  Page. — Tn  some  households  a page,  or  “ boy 
in  buttons,”  is  kept  instead  of  a single  man-servant. 
The  arrangement  answers  fairly  well  if  a steady 


well-behaved  hoy  can  be  engaged,  and  if  the  maid- 
servants are  thoroughly  good-tempered  and  respect- 
able. If,  however,  these  conditions  cannot  be  secured, 
the  arrangement  ends  in  disaster.  A clever,  willing, 
quick,  clean  boy  can  he  of  the  greatest  use  in  a house- 
hold ; ho  can  clean  knives,  boots,  lamps,  and  windows, 
carry  coal,  rub  furniture,  brush  clothes,  run  errands, 
answer  the  door,  and  wait  at  table.  He  can  also 
wash  table-glass,  breakfast  and  tea  things,  and  clean 
all  outdoor  places.  He  is  specially  valuable  in  the 
house  of  a professional  man;  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently found  that  the  work  of  a small  house  can  be 
more  satisfactorily  accomplished  with  a page  and  one 
maid-servant  than  with  two  maids. 

The  Housekeeper. — In  middle-class  house- 
holds the  mistress  of  the  household  is  her  own  house- 
keeper ; and  much  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  family  depend  upon  her  being  able  to  perform 
her  duties  thoroughly  and  well.  In  very  large 
establishments,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  mis- 
tress has  many  social  duties  resting  upon  her, .she 
relegates  her  domestic  responsibilities  to  a responsible 
and  trustworthy  person,  who  arranges  the  work, 
looks  after  and  pays  the  servants,  and  provides  for 
the  needs  of  the  family  and  the  comfort  of  the 
guests  in  her  stead.  It  is  very  evident  that  to  fill 
a position  like  this  an  individual  must  be  thoroughly 
capable  and  managing.  The  housekeeper  is,  in 
fact,  second  in  command  only  to  her  mistress,  and 
her  authority  is  appealed  to  by  those  who  are  her 
subordinates.  She  is  the  brain  of  the  establishment, 
while  the  domestics  are  the  hands ; she  keeps  the 
whole  concern  going,  decides  what  work  is  to  he 
done,  and  who  is  to  do  it,  keeps  her  eye  on  every- 
thing and  goes  everywhere,  and  is  the  medium  of 
communication  between  employers  and  employed. 
She  has  to  decide  when  and  how  the  house  shall  be 
cleaned,  when  furniture  shall  be  renovated,  when 
additions  shall  be  made  to  the  household  stores  of 
linen,  and  which  rooms  shall  be  occupied  by  visitors. 
There  is  no  descriptipn  of  household  work  which 
she  ought  not  to  understand,  so  that  she  may  be 
able  to  discover  at  once  any  imperfection  that  occurs, 
and  to  direct  how  it  should  be  remedied. 

When  a butler  and  a house-steward  are  kept,  a 
housekeeper  is  relieved  of  some  of  her  responsibility, 
because  those  functionaries  market,  pay  bills, 
manage  accounts,  and  take  tho  direction  of  the  men- 
servants.  Yet  in  all  cases  the  housekeeper  looks 
after  the  women-servants,  and  she  orders  the  dinner 
and  all  other  meals,  although  the  cook  usually  con- 
siders herself  mistress  in  the  kitchen.  When  the 
cook  is  a skilful  worker,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  she  would  take  umbrage  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  to  interfere  in  her  domain.  The 
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authority  of  the  housekeeper  in  the  kitchen,  therefore, 
is  a variable  quantity ; it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
capacity  of  tho  cook  to  do  her  own  work,  and  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  housekeeper  to  supervise  it.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  a housekeeper  should  under- 
stand cookery,  as  well  as  every  other  department  of 
household  work ; and  if  her  skill  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  has  been  made  evident,  it  will  be  taken 
as  a matter  of  course  that  she  should  not  only  direct, 
but  even  should  prepare  the  chief  delicacies  of  the 
table  with  her  own  hands.  But  if  her  skill  is 
doubtful,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  housekeeper 
to  leave  cookery  to  the  cook,  and  to  devote  herself 
to  other  matters.  Even  in  a moderate  establishment 
she  will  find  abundant  scope  for  her  energy  in  seeing 
after  the  thousand-and-one  details  which  come 
within  her  sphere ; she  may  be  quite  sure  that 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  cause  disturbance 
throughout  the  household  than  want  of  accord 
between  herself  and  the  cook.  When  a cook  and 
a housekeeper  work  together,  and  are  of  one  mind, 
harmony  usually  prevails  everywhere. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  business  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
one  is  to  manage  men.  This  is  a mistake,  for  there 
is  a more  difficult  business  yet,  and  that  is  to  manage 
women  ; and  it  is  this  business  which  is  the  special 
function  of  the  housekeeper.  Such  a person  needs, 
therefore,  not  only  experience  and  knowledge,  but 
tact,  patience,  good  temper,  and  decision  of  character. 
These  qualities  are  never  needed  more  than  they  are 
when  a housekeeper  enters  on  a new  situation.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  any  one  to  take  the  control  of 
a household,  every  member  of  which  knows  the  ways 
thereof  better  than  she  does.  A housekeeper  thus 
circumstanced  would  do  well  to  set  to  work  quietly, 
and  to  be  cautious  about  forcing  her  plans  and 
methods  upon  the  domestics  until  she  has  had  time 
to  see  how  they  will  work.  The  best  housekeepers, 
as  a rule,  remain  in  the  same  situation  for  years. 
They  enter  a well -managed  household  when  young 
and  in  a menial  capacity,  gradually  rise  in  rank,  so 
that  the  routine  of  work  becomes  part  of  their  daily 
life,  and  they  are  able  to  take  the  direction  of 
affairs  without  effort.  A housekeeper  of  this  sort 
once  lost,  is  not  easily  replaced ; indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  person  more  difficult  to  find 
than  one  competent  to  act  as  housekeeper  in  a largo 
establishment. 

A thorough  mastery  of  accounts  is  an  indispens- 
able qualification  for  a housekeeper.  There  will  be 
so  many  payments  to  be  made,  and  items  of  expen- 
diture to  be  entered  and  defrayed,  for  which  sho 
alone  is  responsible,  that,  unless  she  has  a clear  head 
for  figures,  and  is  able  to  calculate  accurately,  sho  is 
sure  to  make  serious  mistakes.  If  tho  housekeeper 


is  wise,  she  will  keep  a register  of  daily  and  weekly 
expenses,  as  well  as  of  all  goods  ordered  and  received, 
and  these  memoranda  she  will  take  pains  to  keep  in 
order,  according  to  the  day,  the  week,  the  month, 
and  the  year  in  which  they  were  made,  and  to  file 
them,  so  that  they  can  quickly  be  put  in  evidence 
should  any  misunderstanding  arise ; also,  she  will 
take  every  precaution  to  check  the  amount  of  the 
tradesmen’s  bills,  and  carefully  preserve,  and  make 
an  entry  of,  every  receipted  bill,  so  that  errors,  and, 
what  are  worse,  attempts  at  fraud,  may  be  readily 
rectified  ; more  than  this,  she  will  be  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  have  her  accounts  examined  at  stated 
and  frequent  intervals.  After  examination  she  will 
request  that  they  should  be  signed  either  by  the 
mistress,  or  by  a person  whom  she  deputes  to  repre- 
sent her,  so  that  no  blame  may  rest  on  the  house- 
keeper if  mistakes  should  afterwards  be  discovered. 
Carelessness  about  money  matters  is  always  blam- 
able,  but  it  is  specially  so  in  those  who  have  to 
handle  other  people’s  money. 

The  habit  of  early  rising  is  another  very  impor- 
tant qualification  for  a housekeeper.  In  domestic 
management,  nothing  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  ener- 
getic well-directed  industry  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  ; yet  it  is  useless  for  a housekeeper  to  in- 
culcate virtues  which  she  does  not  practise.  If  the 
housekeeper  is  astir  betimes,  every  servant  in  the 
house  will  be  so  also,  for  all  will  take  their  cue  from 
her,  and  it  will  soon  be  understood  that  to  get  be- 
forehand with  the  work  is  the  rule  of  the  household  ; 
but  if  the  housekeeper  is  not  about  in  the  early 
morning,  the  work  will  be  done  in  slipshod  fashion, 
and  everything  will  go  wrong. 

It  is  a very  good  plan  for  a housekeeper  to  keep 
an  inventory  of  all  articles  such  as  silver,  china,  bed 
and  table  linen,  ornaments,  &c.,  which  are  under 
her  charge,  and  to  check  this  by  comparing  it  with 
the  stock  every  month,  every  three  months,  or  every 
six  months,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  By  this 
means  any  breakages,  losses,  or  injuries  that  there 
might  be  would  be  discovered,  and  the  cause  thereof 
could  be  traced  ; while  missing  articles  could  be  re- 
placed before  the  deficiency  became  serious.  The 
adoption  of  this  method  would  prevent  much  annoy- 
ance, and  also  promote  economy,  because  constant 
supervision  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  domestic  appliances. 

Tho  “ housekeeper’s  room  ” is  the  sanctum  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  here  she  takes  breakfast,  tea,  and 
supper,  in  the  company  of  the  lady’s-inaid,  butler, 
and  valet. 

Different  rules  prevail,  of  course,  in  different 
establishments:  but,  excepting  in  the  households 
of  persons  of  very  high  rank,  it  is  customary  for  all 
the  upper  servants  to  dine  together  in  the  servants’ 
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hall,  being  waited  on  by  the  still-room  maid,  the 
under-housemaid,  and  tho  kitchen-maid,  who  dine 
together  afterwards.  Tho  lady’s-maid  usually  makes 
the  housekeeper’s  room  her  sitting-room. 

The  Lady’s-Maid. — Some  people  think  that 
the  position  of  lady’s-maid  is  a very  easy  one ; but, 
as  a rule,  this  is  far  from  being  the  ease.  To  per- 
form her  duties  efficiently,  a lady’s-maid  should  be 
trained  for  her  work.  She  should  possess  a know- 
ledge of  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  hair-dressing ; 
and  should  be  able  to  turn  this  knowledge  to 
account,  not  only  in  the  way  of  making  new  dresses, 
but  also  in  that  of  repairing  and  altering  those 
which  are  partly  worn.  She  should  be  acquainted 
also  with  the  best  methods  of  removing  stains  and 
blemishes,  and  should  bestow  the  greatest  care  upon 
her  mistress’s  belongings,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
clean,  smooth,  neat,  and  in  thorough  repair.  A 
maid  who  can  do  work  of  this  sort  well  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  her  lady.  Few  ladies  in  these  hard 
times  can  afford,  or  are  disposed,  to  disregard  alto- 
gether the  consideration  of  expense  in  dress;  and 
they  know  that  to  employ  a capable,  trustworthy,  and 
industrious  maid,  who  will  study  their  interests, 
put  in  necessary  stitches  as  soon  as  required,  brush 
and  set  straight  garments  that  have  been  worn, 
make  up  inexpensive  materials  in  an  elegant  tasty 
fashion,  and  re-model  hats  and  bonnets  with  trim- 
mings that  are  taken  off  cast-off  head-gear,  is  a great 
economy.  Maids  who  can  and  will  do  all  these 
things  for  their  ladies  may  almost  dictate  their  own 
terms. 

Arrangements  differ  so  much  in  different  house- 
holds, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  accurately 
what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  duties  of  a lady’s- 
maid.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  prevent  dis- 
agreement and  discontent  on  these  points,  is  for  both 
mistress  and  maid  to  come  to  a clear  understanding 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  service  of  what 
is  to  be  given  and  received  on  both  sides.  To  take 
charge  of  the  mistress’s  bedroom ; to  make  the  bed 
and  dust  the  room ; to  polish  the  lady’s  boots  and 
shoes ; to  make  and  mend,  and  look  after,  garments 
sent  to  the  wash ; to  take  note  of  the  changes  of 
fashion,  and  give  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  clothing  ; 
to  make  dresses  tastefully;  to  get  up  laces  and 
muslins ; to  lay  out  clothing  which  is  to  be  worn ; 
and  to  sit  up  late  to  receive  and  assist  the  lady  when 
she  returns  from  social  gatherings  and  gay  parties — 
all  these  are  duties  undertaken  by  a lady’s-maid,  and 
sometimes  they  are  sufficiently  onerous.  They  arc, 
however,  felt  to  be  much  more  of  a hardship  if 
they  come  as  a surprise. 

Ladies  who  visit  a good  deal,  and  keep  a maid  for 
their  own  use,  generally  tako  the  maid  with  them 


when  they  go  to  stay  at  country  houses.  When 
this  is  the  case,  tho  maid  should  pack  and  make 
everything  ready  for  the  journey  ; take  entire  charge 
of  the  luggage  ; and  in  every  way  that  is  possible 
relievo  the  lady  from  anxiety  and  worry.  On  their 
arrival  at  their  destination  she  should  ascertain 
which  rooms  she  and  her  lady  are  to  occupy,  should 
unpack  the  trunks,  and  lay  everything  away  neatly 
in  the  drawers  and  wardrobe  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose ; should  put  everything  ready  for  evening  wear, 
and  assist  her  mistress  to  dress.  During  her  mis- 
tress’s stay  with  her  friends,  the  maid  should  dis- 
charge her  accustomed  duties  in  the  accustomed  way. 
It  will  probably  bo  arranged  that  the  maid  shall 
tako  her  meals  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  and  any 
inquiries  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  concerning 
tho  ways  of  the  household  should  be  addressed  to  the 
housekeeper. 

A neat  refined  appearance,  and  respectful  quiet 
manners,  are  very  desirable  qualifications  for  a lady’s- 
maid  ; and  natural  gifts  in  this  direction  very  often 
are  more  valued  even  than  willingness  and  good 
temper.  Yet  even  natural  gifts  are  rarely  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  position  if  they  are  not  developed 
by  training.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
succeed  as  a lady’s-maid,  should  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  at  her  command  to  acquire  skill 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 

The  Cook  is  the  principal  servant  in  the  kitchen, 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  her  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Kitchen 
Management.  It  may,  however,  be  added  here  that 
the  cook’s  duties  will  vary  very  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  household  to  which 
she  belongs.  In  large  establishments  the  cook  finds 
full  occupation  in  preparing  the  food  for  the  different 
meals,  and  in  looking  after  the  contents  of  the 
larder ; and  she  is  supplied  with  one  or  more 
assistants,  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the  kitchen. 
In  smaller  establishments,  where  two  or  three 
servants  only  are  kept,  it  is  usual  for  her  to  under- 
take to  perform  a portion  of  the  household  work,  as 
well  as  the  cooking — such  as  cleaning  the  pantries, 
the  offices,  the  front  and  side  doorsteps,  tho  halls, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  also  to  look  after  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  position  more 
difficult  to  fill  than  that  of  the  cook,  and  none  where 
faithful  service  is  more  universally  appreciated. 

The  Housemaid. — Tho  title  of  this  domestic 
servant  proclaims  her  work.  A housemaid  is  em- 
ployed to  do  work  about  the  house  ; and  as  a matter 
of  course  tho  range  of  her  duties  varies  with  the 
moans  of  her  employers,  and  with  the  style  of  living 
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adopted  by  the  family.  When  two  or  three  house- 
maids are  kept,  the  one  who  is  most  capable,  and 
upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  rests,  is  known 
as  the  upper-housemaid,  while  her  subordinates  are 
under-housemaids.  The  upper-housemaid  supervises 
the  work  of  the  others,  and  she  also  does  the  more 
difficult  work,  such  as  cleaning  best  bedrooms,  dust- 
ing valuable  furniture,  and  ornaments,  &c.  She  also 
takes  charge  of  the  house-linen,  gives  it  out  as 
required ; decides  when  clean  sheets,  clean  curtains, 
clean  coverlets,  and  clean  towels  are  needed.  She 
takes  charge  of  the  wardrobes  and  drawers  where 
household  belongings  are  stored ; ascertains  that  the 
rooms  are  supplied  with  whatever  is  necessary;  and 
takes  the  general  management  of  the  living  arrange- 
ments. The  work  of  an  upper-housemaid  is  lighter 
than  that  of  an  under-housemaid,  so  far  as  actual 
labour  is  concerned,  but  it  calls  for  more  capacity, 
and  skill,  and  experience.  The  under-housemaid 
does  the  rougher  part  of  the  work ; she  occupies  her- 
self with  the  actual  scrubbing  and  polishing,  cleans 
the  grates  and  lights  the  fires ; but  the  upper-house- 
maid is  her  superior  in  office. 

When  one  housemaid  only  is  kept,  she  usually 
has  charge  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  household, 
as  well  as  of  the  bedrooms ; and  if  there  is  no 
lady’s-maid  or  valet,  she  acts  as  maid  to  the 
mistress,  carries  up  the  water  for  the  bedrooms, 
and  performs  the  necessary  tasks  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  belong  to  the  lady’s- 
maid.  She  makes  the  beds  also,  sweeps,  dusts,  and 
arranges  the  bedrooms  daily,  and  undertakes  their 
weekly  cleaning;  and  if  fires  are  kept  there,  she 
looks  after  them.  She  sweeps  the  front  staircase,  and 
the  front  hall  also.  She  may  not  in  all  cases  have 
the  charge  of  the  linen-closet ; the  mistress,  or  the 
housekeeper,  may  prefer  to  undertake  this  business ; 
but  she  takes  note  of  the  linon  which  is  sent  to  the 
wash,  and  sees  that  it  is  returned  correctly.  She 
keeps  the  housemaid’s  closet  in  order,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  tools  needed  in  her  work.  It  is 
the  housemaid,  also,  who  in  many  households  does 
the  family  mending.  It  is  quite  usual  for  a house- 
maid who  is  single-handed  to  make  a practice  of 
being  dressed  by  midday,  and  then  to  devote  the 
afternoon  to  needle-work  for  the  family. 

The  large  majority  of  householders  who  employ  a 
housemaid,  do  so  in  order  that  she  may  fulfil  the 
duties  of  parlour-maid  as  well  as  those  which  belong 
to  her  special  position.  When  this  arrangement  holds 
good,  the  cook  undertakes  a portion  of  the  household 
work.  Usually  she  sweeps  and  dusts  one  of  the 
living-rooms,  and  lights  and  attends  to  the  fire ; also, 
sho  sweeps  and  cleans  tho  halls,  shakes  the  mats, 
and  cleans  the  front  steps.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
cook  assists  in  making  the  double  beds.  The 


division  of  work  in  cases  of  this  kind  varies  with 
circumstances. 

A very  important  duty  which  devolves  upon  a 
housemaid,  is  that  of  seeing  that  the  bedrooms  are 
ready  for  the  night.  At  sundown  all  the  year 
round  a housemaid  who  understands  her  duty  makes- 
the  round  of  bedrooms,  sees  that  everything  is  in 
order,  lights  the  gas  or  lamps,  or  puts  candles  and 
matches  in  readiness  for  use,  shuts  the  windows,, 
draws  down  the  blinds,  closes  the  curtains,  turns 
down  the  beds,  empties  the  slops,  carries  away  any 
dirty  boots  there  may  be,  fills  the  ewers,  and,  it 
desired,  lays  out  the  garments  required  for  the  night 
— on  the  bed  in  summer,  or  over  a chair  near  the 
fire  in  winter.  In  the  morning  she  takes  a can  of 
hot  water  to  each  room,  and  knocks  at  the  door  at  a 
given  time  if  required  to  do  so. 

Another  duty  undertaken  by  a housemaid  who  is. 
also  parlour-maid,  is  that  of  clearing  the  table, 
sweeping  up  the  crumbs,  and  setting  the  furniture 
straight.  The  silver  and  glass  used  at  dinner  are 
washed  by  the  housemaid.  Between  meals,  also,  the 
housemaid  looks  after  the  fires.  She  must,  by  all 
means,  be  dressed  for  luncheon,  and  be  ready  to- 
answer  both  the  front-door  bell  and  the  sitting-room 
bells.  Want  of  promptness  in  answering  bells  is  a 
very  certain  sign  of  an  inferior  housemaid. 

The  last  duty  of  the  day  which  a house  and  parlour- 
maid has  to  perform  is  that  of  counting  the  silver, 
putting  each  kind  separately  into  its  proper  place  in 
the  plate-basket,  covering  it,  and  then  placing  it 
either  in  the  mistress’s  bedroom  or  in  her  own. 

When  a part  of  the  washing  is  done  at  home,  it  is- 
customary  for  the  housemaid  to  take  her  share  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  arranged  that  each  servant 
shall  wash  her  own  clothes ; then  the  cook  takes  the 
towels,  kitchen-cloths,  dusters,  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs ; and  the  housemaid  the  pantry-cloths  and 
her  own  dusters,  and  irons  the  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Any  light  tasks  of  household  ironing  there  may  be 
generally  fall  to  the  housemaid.  But,  in  any  case, 
when  washing  is  thus  divided  between  two  persons, 
without  outside  help  being  hired  for  its  performance, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  work  is  better  done,  and 
more  quickly  done,  if  the  workers  do  their  work 
separately  rather  than  together,  and  if  each  one  is- 
made  responsible  for  her  own  share. 

The  dress  of  a housemaid  is  a very  important 
detail.  From  early  morning  till  late  evening  a 
housemaid  should  never  be  seen  untidy ; indeed,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a fact  that  the  housemaid  who 
cannot  do  dirty  work  without  making  herself  dirty 
has  not  been  properly  trained.  When  about  her 
work,  a housemaid  should  wear  a washing-dress  and 
a white  apron,  over  which  is  a large  coarse  holland 
or  harding  apron,  two  yards  and  a half  wide  below 
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the  waist,  and  with  a bih  to  cover  the  bodice.  This 
apron  can  bo  removed  in  a moment  if  a bell  rings  or 
a knock  at  the  door  is  heard.  When  doing  dirty 
work,  such  as  cleaning  grates,  filling  lamps,  or  polish- 
ing plate,  a housemaid  should  wear  long  gloves. 
With  a little  care  lior  hands  may  be  kept  pretty  and 
neat,  even  though  much  rough  work  has  to  pass 
through  them.  By  wearing  gloves  when  possible, 
by  washing  them  constantly  in  warm  soap  and  water, 
and  very  thorough  drying,  and  by  rubbing  glyce- 
rine into  them  when  they  show  signs  of  becoming 
hard  and  rough,  the  hands  even  of  the  busiest  house- 
maid may  bo  preserved  neat  and  pleasant-looking, 
if  not  handsome.  When  dressed  for  the  afternoon, 
and  for  waiting  at  table,  the  housemaid  should  wear 
a plain  dress,  with  a smart  muslin  apron  daintily 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  a becoming  cap.  Also,  she 
should  wear  quiet  shoes,  because  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a good  housemaid  is  that  she  moves 
about  quietly,  and  accomplishes  much  with  very  little 
fuss  and  noise.  So  long  as  she  is  quietly  and  modestly 
dressed,  the  more  attractive  a housemaid  can  appear 
the  better. 

The  Parlour-Maid. — The  position  of  parlour- 
maid is  a very  responsible  one,  and  no  one  can  fill  it 
successfully  who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  refined  living,  and  also 
with  the  details  of  such  work  as  laying  the  table 
and  waiting  at  table,  opening  the  door  to  callers, 
announcing  guests,  cleaning  and  caring  for  table 
decorations,  washing  and  polishing  silver,  china,  and 
glass,  rubbing  and  polishing  furniture,  and  per- 
forming, in  short,  the  more  important  duties  which 
in  large  establishments  are  undertaken  by  the  butler 
and  the  footman— all  of  which  will  devolve  upon 
her.  A parlour-maid  has  been  called  a female  butler, 
and  the  title  gives  a clue  to  the  duties  which  belong 
to  the  situation. 

It  is  always  an  advantage  when  a parlour-maid  is 
tall  and  rather  slim,  so  that  she  can  move  about 
quickly  and  gracefully,  and  can  give  effective  help 
in  lifting  large  dishes.  Her  manners  must  be  re- 
spectful and  modest, her  appearance  neat  and  pleasant, 
her  perceptions  quick,  her  taste  correct,  her  habits 
orderly  and  punctual.  Her  dress  should  be  neat  and 
trim,  so  that  she  will  be  a credit  to  the  establishment 
to  which  she  belongs,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
impresses  a stranger  who  first  visits  a house  more 
than  to  be  received  by  a bright,  quick-witted,  re- 
spectful attendant,  who  understands  what  is  wanted, 
and  who  is  able  to  give  any  information  required 
without  forcing  forward  her  own  personality  unduly. 
To  be  received  by  a pert,  vulgar,  ill-mannered  at- 
tendant is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  calculated  to 
give  a bad  impression  of  the  household ; for  all 


persons  of  experience  know  that  no  mistress  who 
understood  what  was  her  due  would  endure  to  keep 
a parlour-maid  who  was  not  equal  to  her  situation. 
To  an  extent,'  therefore,  a parlour-maid  has  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mistress  of  the  household  in  her  hands, 
and  it  behoves  her  to  be  specially  careful  how  she 
conducts  herself  on  this  account. 

The  duties  undertaken  by  a parlour-maid — apart 
from  those  special  duties  already  named,  which  belong 
to  her  as  a matter  of  course — vary  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  household  of  which  she  is  a member,  and 
according  to  the  style  of  living  adopted  by  the  family. 
Most  parlour-maids  have  the  charge  of  one  or  more 
sitting-rooms,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties; 
they  look  after  valuable  ornaments  and  articles  of 
bric-a-brac,  they  arrange  flowers  and  plants,  and 
perform  various  tasks  of  the  kind  which,  if  they 
were  not  employed,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
mistress. 

A clever  parlour-maid  is  the  right  hand  of  the 
mistress,  and  thinks  for  her  and  acts  for  her  when- 
ever such  thinking  and  such  action  are  possible.  She 
enters  into  very  close  relations  with  her  mistress, 
and  has  abundant  opportunity  to  witness  the  inner 
life  of  the  members  of  the  family,  to  know  their 
ways  and  peculiarities.  Consequently  it  is  most 
important  that  she  should  be  conscientious  and 
trustworthy ; for  if  she  betrays  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her,  untold  disaster  may  follow.  The 
great  novelist  Thackeray,  “ the  week-day  preacher,” 
as  he  loved  to  be  called,  used  to  say  that  our 
servants  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  employers, 
and  that  the  inquisition  which  is  held  in  the  kitchen 
is  an  awful  institution.  In  his  novel,  Pendennis, 
Mr.  Thackeray  says,  “Our  own  parlour-maids  and 
dependents  in  the  kitchen  discuss  our  characters,  our 
stinginess  and  generosity,  our  pecuniary  means  or 
embarrassments,  and  our  little  domestic  tiffs  and 
quarrels.  Nothing  is  secret.  Who  is  a niggard, 
and  screws  up  his  money-boxes ; who  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  money-lenders,  and  is  putting  his  noble  name 
on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange ; who  is  intimate 
with  whose  wife ; who  wants  whom  to  marry  her 
daughter,  and  which  he  won’t — no,  not  at  any  price. 
All  these  facts  our  servants  discuss  confidentially.” 
In  another  place  the  same  author  says,  “ Some  people 
ought  to  have  mutes  for  servants  in  "V  anity  Fair — 
mutes  who  cannot  write.  If  ye  are  guilty,  tremble. 
The  servant  behind  your  chair  may  be  a janissary 
with  a bow-string.  If  ye  aro  not  guilty,  have  a care 
of  appearances,  which  are  as  ruinous  as  guilt.” 

If  there  is  one  domestic  of  whom,  more  than 
another,  masters  and  mistresses  need  to  be  on  their 
guard  concerning  the  “ inquisition  which  sits  in  the 
kitchen,”  it  is  the  parlour-maid  ; and,  therefore,  em- 
ployers should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  let  the 
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possession  of  adventitious  qualities  by  a person  filling 
this  position,  such  as  height,  genteel  appearance,  or 
respectful  manners,  lead  them  to  disregard  the 
higher  qualities  of  conscientiousness,  goodness,  and 
charity. 

The  Still-Room  Maid.— A still-room  maid 
proper  is  little  known  in  these  days,  excepting  in 
very  large,  expensive  establishments.  In  former 
times,  when  ladies  used  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
home  manufacture  of  liqueurs,  perfumed  waters, 
cordials,  sauces,  pickles,  wines,  jams,  and  condiments, 
the  still-room  was  the  place  where  these  things  were 
made ; and  the  still-room  maid  was  the  individual 
who  had  to  make  them.  But  now  that  preparations 
of  the  kind  are  so  extensively  bought,  the  practice  of 
making  them  privately  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
still-room  maid  now  is  usually  the  housekeeper’s 
maid.  She  may  do  a little  cooking  occasionally, 
such  as  the  housekeeper  would  do  ; but  she  occupies 
herself,  for  the  most  part,  in  carrying  out  the  house- 
keeper’s behests,  and  getting  ready  to  her  hand 
things  she  is  likely  to  want. 

The  Laundry-Maid. — The  duties  of  a laundry- 
maid  are  generally  confined  to  the  washing  and 
getting-up  of  the  family  linen.  The  methods  to  be 
adopted  for  this  work  are  described  in  “ Washing  at 
Home.” 

The  Nurse  and  the  Nursery  - Maid. — 

Amongst  servants  it  is  generally  understood  that 
there  is  a decided  difference  between  the  positions  of 
nurse  and  of  nursery-maid.  A nurse  is  regarded  as 
an  upper  servant,  who  presides  over  the  nursery,  is 
responsible  for  its  management,  and  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  the  children.  A nursery-maid  is 
looked  upon  as  a young  girl  employed  to  do  the  rough 
work  of  the  nursery,  and  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the 
children,  under  the  supervision  of  the  mother  in 
small  households,  and  of  the  nurse  in  large  ones. 
Both  of  these  servants  have,  however,  very  important 
duties  to  perform ; and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  character,  the  health,  the  manners,  and  the 
temper  of  the  children  of  a household  are  determined 
by  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  person  who 
takes  care  of  them  and  looks  after  them  in  early 
childhood.  A wise  mother  will,  therefore,  bo  most 
particular  in  making  inquiries  about  the  respect- 
ability, honesty,  truthfulness,  cleanliness,  health, 
temper,  and  capacity  of  one  whom  she  proposes  to 
engage,  either  as  nurse  or  as  nursery-maid,  for  her 
children ; for  if  she  is  unfortunate  in  this  respect, 
the  consequences  may  be  most  serious  and  far- 
reaching.  Ignorant  cooks,  inferior  housemaids,  un- 
trained parlour-maids,  may  interfere  with  the  comfort 


and  order  of  the  house,  and  may  inconvenience  the 
adult  members  of  the  family  for  a time,  but  the  mis- 
chief they  accomplish  is  soon  remedied.  Ignorance 
or  want  of  principle  in  nurse  or  nursery -maid  may, 
however,  do  harm  through  all  the  years  of  life,  and 
the  evils  they  entail  upon  the  family  may  not  be 
limited  to  one  generation.  By  all  means,  therefore, 
let  the  mother  be  most  careful  to  engage  the  right 
sort  of  person  as  an  attendant  on  her  children. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a mother  who  has  pre- 
siding over  her  nursery  a clever,  trustworthy  nurse, 
is  a person  to  be  envied.  With  the  best  intentions, 
a mother  who  is  also  mistress  of  a household, 
and  who  has  to  attend  to  the  various  duties,  social 
and  domestic,  which  belong  to  the  position,  cannot 
possibly  take  upon  herself  also  the  entire  charge  of 
a nursery.  But,  nevertheless,  she  ought  to  be  her 
own  head  nurse.  If  she  has  reliable  assistance  in 
the  nursery  she  can  keep  the  supervision  of  affairs 
in  her  own  hands,  and  she  will  be  all  the  happier  and 
more  contented  for  doing  so.  For  no  matter  how 
clever  a nurse  may  be,  a mother  has  no  right  to  put 
the  entire  control  of  the  children  into  her  hands. 
The  work  of  rearing,  caring  for,  and  training  her 
little  ones  has  been  given  to  the  mother  by  God,  and 
if  she  wilfully  neglects  it  she  commits  a sin.  An 
eloquent  anonymous  writer  said  not  very  long  ago : 
“ We  should  be  struck  dumb  with  astonishment — 
if  we  were  not  blinded  by  the  film  of  familiarity — at 
the  marvellous  way  in  which  well-to-do  mothers, 
having  undergone  the  pain,  discomfort,  and  danger 
of  producing  a child,  throw  away  their  arrows,  and 
hand  over  their  most  powerful  function  to  the  nurse 
and  governess ; think  much  more  of  the  size  of  the 
eyes  than  of  the  size  of  the  brain  of  their  offspring  ; 
chance  altogether  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
moral  character  of  their  boys  ; and  expect  on  a mere 
supply  of  cash  a finished  and  flawless  article  to  be 
supplied  them.”  The  conduct  of  mothers  who  do  all 
this  is  indeed  marvellous,  but  it  is  also  foolish  and 
wicked.  Whether  a mother  is  rich  and  highly 
placed,  and  therefore  occupied  with  many  friends 
and  amusements  ; or  whether  she  is  poor  and  hard- 
working, and  therefore  busy  with  many  things,  the 
care  of  her  own  children  is  still  one  of  her  chief 
duties,  and  nothing  but  utter  inability  to  attend  to 
them  can  relieve  her  of  the  obligation  which  has 
been  placed  upon  her,  not  only  to  give  their  interests 
her  personal  superintendence,  but  also  to  see  that 
the  nurse  who  aids  her  in  her  work  is  trustworthy, 
enlightened,  and  capable. 

Details  as  to  treatment  of  children,  both  in  infancy 
and  afterwards,  must  be  given  at  length  under  the 
proper  heading ; it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  them  here.  But  it  may  be  helpful 
to  remind  mothers  that  it  is  of  little  use  that  they 
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themselves  should  have  the  most  coiTect  theories 
about  ventilation,  cleanliness,  exercise,  hours  of 
sleep,  and  the  formation  of  right  habits,  &c.,  in  their 
children,  if  the  nurse  who  acts  as  their  representative 
in  the  nursery  is  not  sufficiently  well  educated  to 
understand  those  theories,  and  sufficiently  con- 
scientious to  carry  them  into  practice. 

It  is  a point  of  great  importance  that  a nurse 
should  bo  free  from  all  personal  defect ; should  not 
stammer,  squint,  or  have  any  peculiarity  of  manner 
which  a child  might  imitate.  It  is  also  most 
desirable  that  a nurse  should  be  an  educated  person, 
should  speak  grammatically,  and  should  be  free  from 
all  provincialisms  and  vulgarities;  that  she  should 
be  polite,  have  pleasant  manners  and  quiet  ways. 
■“  Children  are  quick  at  taking  notice.  What  they 
see  they  mark,  and  what  they  mark  they  are  very 
prone  to  copy.” 

A nurse  should  not  be  young  and  thoughtless,  or 
she  is  almost  sure  to  do  some  ridiculous  thing  which 
will  be  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Quite  as  important 
is  it  that  she  should  not  be  too  old,  so  that  she  has 
ceased  to  be  active  and  energetic,  and  finds  quiet  and 
calm  necessary.  Children — who  are  full  of  health 
and  spirits — ought  to  be  with  some  one  who  will 
laugh,  romp,  and  sing  with  them,  and  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  fun.  It  is  always  a good  sign 
when  children  in  the  nursery  are  happy  with  a 
nurse.  Healthy  children  ought  to  be  happy ; if  they 
are  whining  and  peevish  there  is  something  wrong 
which  the  mother  has  to  alter.  Yet  people  of  ex- 
perience know  that  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  power  of  nurses  to  manage  children.  A very 
clever  nurse  once  presided  over  a nursery  full  of 
children,  one  of  whom  was  a little  boy  of  five  years 
•old,  bright  and  mischievous,  and  able  to  “ conduct 
himself  like  forty  children,”  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Yet  when  the  nurse  was  present  this  little  boy  was 
always  “ good,”  when  she  was  absent  he  was  un- 
manageable. One  day  nurse  was  asked  the  secret  of 
her  management.  She  replied  that  she  did  not 
know  that  she  had  a secret ; she  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  people  said  Master  J acky  was 
so  naughty  ; he  was  a dear  little  boy,  and  was  always 
good  with  her.  “ But,”  urged  the  questioner,  “ there 
must  be  something  peculiar  in  your  mode  of  treating 
him.  Think  what  it  is.”  Nurse  thought  a minute. 
Then  she  said,  “ Well,  I must  confess  that  I am 
always  very  careful  not  to  tell  Master  .Tacky  to  do 
anything,  or  not  to  do  anything,  unless  I know  that 
I can  get  my  way.  When  I do  not  feel  that  I can 
get  my  way,  I shut  my  eyes  to  a good  deal.  I 
never  let  myself  tell  him  not  to  do  so-and-so,  and 
then  see  him  go  on  doing  it.  If  I did  that  the 
nursery  would  be  a place  of  misery.”  This  hint 
about  the  management  of  children  is  worth  re- 


membering. There  is  no  surer  way  of  making 
children  disobedient  than  to  keep  on  nagging  them. 
Mothers  who  have  met  with  a nurse  who  can  keep 
their  little  ones  good  and  happy,  and  whom  the 
children  love,  would  be  wise  to  put  up  with  many 
imperfections  rather  than  part  with  such  a treasure. 

The  hint  given  by  the  clever  nurse  just  referred 
to  reminds  us  that  a capable,  conscientious,  kind 
nurse  ought  to  have  authority  over  the  children.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  maintain  order  amongst 
children  who  does  not  possess  a certain  amount  of 
authority,  and  therefore  a wise  mother,  after  doing 
her  best  to  engage  the  right  person  to  help  with  her 
children,  will  also  do  her  best  to  uphold  that 
individual  with  the  children.  This  authority  of  the 
nurse  should,  however,  have  its  limits.  No  nurse, 
however  trustworthy  and  clever,  should  ever  bo 
allowed  to  whip  a child.  She  might  be  permitted  to 
put  a little  child  in  the  corner  for  a few  minutes,  or 
inflict  other  light  painless  punishments  of  a similar 
sort,  but  if  in  her  opinion  occasion  has  arisen  for 
the  child  to  be  whipped,  the  mother  ought  to  be 
called  in.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  written  by 
Mrs.  Craik,  the  author  of  “A  Woman’s  Thoughts 
about  Women,”  deserve  to  be  quoted.  “ Docs  ever 
any  man  or  woman  remember  the  feeling  of  being 
‘ whipped  ’ as  a child — the  fierce  anger,  the  insup- 
portable ignominy,  the  longing  for  revenge,  which 
blotted  out  all  thought  of  contrition  for  the  fault,  in 
rebellion  against  the  punishment?  With  this  re- 
collection on  their  own  parts,  I can  hardly  suppose 
any  parents  venturing  to  inflict  it,  much  less  allow- 
ing its  infliction  by  another,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  A nursemaid  or  domestic  of  any  sort, 
once  discovered  to  have  lifted  up  her  hand  against  a 
child,  ought  to  meet  instant  severe  rebuke,  and  on 
a repetition  of  the  offence,  instant  dismissal.”  If 
mothers  will  not  protect  their  children  against 
ignominious  treatment  of  this  kind,  who  is  to  do  it  ? 

If  it  is  important  that  the  rule  should  be  laid 
down  that  no  nurse  is  to  bo  allowed  to  strike  a child, 
it  is  equally  important  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  nurse  is  not  to  administer  medicine  to  the 
child  without  consulting  the  mother.  When  child- 
ren are  fairly  healthy,  the  seldomer  they  are  dosed  the 
better.  If  they  are  delicate,  medicine  ought  to  be 
most  wisely  administered,  or  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Medicine  administered  haphazard  is  too 
often  intended  to  “quiet”  children;  and,  as  some 
one  has  said,  “quiet  children  go  to  a quiet  place — the 
grave.”  Mothers  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
children  at  heart  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  this 
point. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  teased  or  made  fun  of 
by  nurses ; treatment  of  this  sort  ruins  their  tempers. 
They  ought  not  to  be  frightened  by  liaving  stories 
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told  them  of  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  or  other  horrors. 
When  this  is  allowed  children  are  made  timid  and 
nervous,  and  they  may  continue  so  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  The  evil  of  tho  practice  of  scaring  children 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  yet  it  is  to  he 
feared  that  it  is  only  too  prevalent.  In  an  early 
number  of  the  Spectator,  Addison  called  attention  to 
the  mischievousness  of  the  custom.  He  said,  “ Were 
I a father,  I should  take  a particular  care  to  preserve 
my  children  from  these  little  horrors  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are 
young,  and  are  not  able  to  shake  off  when  they  are 
in  years.  I have  known  a soldier,  who  has  entered 
a breach,  affrighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and  look 
pale  upon  a little  scratching  at  his  door,  who,  the 
day  before,  had  marched  up  against  a battery  of 
cannon.  There  are  instances  of  persons  who  have 
been  terrified  even  to  distraction  at  the  figure  of  a 
tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a bulrush.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
I look  upon  a sound  imagination  as  the  greatest 
blessing  of  life,  next  to  a clear  judgment  and  a good 
conscience.” 

The  management  of  children  when  taking  exer- 
cise is  a very  important  part  of  a nurse’s  duty. 
There  are  few  mothers  who  have  not  been  roused  to 
indignation,  when  walking  out  of  doors,  by  seeing 
little  children,  in  the  charge  of  careless  nursemaids, 
being  dragged  or  hurried  along,  or  left  crying  in  a 
perambulator,  at  a windy  comer,  or  in  the  sun,  in 
an  uncomfortable  position,  while  their  supposed 
guardian  chatted  with  a friend,  or  perused  the 
pages  of  the  latest  penny  dreadful.  It  is  a cruel 
thing  to  send  children  to  take  the  air  accompanied 
only  by  thoughtless,  ignorant,  giggling  nursemaids, 
who  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  in  their  work. 
If  a mother  cannot  secure  the  services  of  a thoroughly 
reliable  trustworthy  person  to  take  the  children  out, 
there  is  no  better  way  in  which  she  could  spend  her 
time  than  by  going  out  with  them  herself  every  day. 
Such  devotion  to  duty  would  need  a great  effort,  it 
is  true,  and  would  occupy  much  time ; but  the  effort 
would  be  well  repaid  in  the  assured  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  children.  There  is  nothing  more 
calculated  to  make  children  progress  in  health  and 
vigour  by  leaps  and  bounds  than  judicious  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

Mothers  are  sometimes  very  uncertain  as  to  how 
far  they  are  justified  in  requiring  a nurse  or  nurse- 
maid to  do  the  actual  work  of  the  nursery  as  well  as 
attend  to  the  children.  On  this  point  no  absolute 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  because  possibilities  vary  so 
much,  according  to  the  age  of  the  children,  their 
number,  and  the  habits  of  the  family.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  tho  nurse  to 
wash  and  dress  her  charges ; and  that  when  there 
are  two  nurses,  the  uppor  nurse  generally  undertakes 


the  management  of  the  infant,  washes  it,  dresses  it, 
cai’ries  it  out  of  doors,  and  sleeps  in  the  same  room 
with  it.  All  children  under  three  are  also  supposed 
to  be  under  the  care  of  the  upper  nurse.  The  rough 
house-work  of  the  nursery  is  done  by  the  under 
nurse.  It  is  most  important  that  a nursery  should 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  It  should  be  well 
ventilated,  by  having  the  window  opened  top  and 
bottom  whenever  the  children  are  out  of  it,  and  the 
room  should  be  thoroughly  swept  once  a day.  We 
have,  however,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Chavasse  for 
saying  that  a nursery  floor  should  not  be  washed 
often  er  than  once  a week,  and  then  the  children 
should  be  sent  into  another  room  until  it  is  dry. 
Of  course,  during  the  drying  of  the  floor  the  windows 
must  be  thrown  wide  open.  A nursery  floor  must 
be  kept  clean  without  doubt ; but  the  constant  wet- 
ting of  a nursery  is  a frequent  source  of  illness 
among  children. 

When  meals  are  taken  in  the  nursery  a nursemaid 
is  usually  expected  to  wash  the  crockery  and  clear 
everything  away  after  use.  Except  under  very  occa- 
sional circumstances,  also,  she  does  small  repairs  that 
are  needed  in  the  children’s  clothes,  and  puts  on 
buttons  and  tapes  when  required.  Sometimes  her 
duties  include  the  washing  of  some  of  the  children’s 
under-garments.  A clever  managing  nurse  often 
makes  herself  most  valuable  in  a house  by  under- 
taking a share  of  the  needlework  and  the  laundry- 
work.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when 
children  are  well  they  gain  nothing  by  being  con- 
stantly nursed  ; and  if  the  conditions  are  favourable 
— that  is,  if  they  have  everything  they  need ; if  they 
are  protected  from  danger,  by  having  a guard  before 
the  fire,  and  a guard  before  the  door ; they  will,  if 
accustomed  to  do  so,  amuse  themselves  far  better 
than  a nurse  will  amuse  them ; while  the  results  of 
the  industry  of  the  latter  will  make  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  work  of  the  household.  A nurse 
also  who  is  managing  enough  to  accomplish  a little 
outside  work,  will  be  much  happier  and  more  content 
if  occupied  in  doing  it,  than  she  will  be  by  watching 
the  children  and  doing  nothing  else.  Every  mother 
must,  however,  arrange  this  detail  for  her  own 
nursery.  When  there  is  a young  bahy  the  difficulty 
about  arranging  the  nurse’s  duties  would  arise  out  of 
the  impossibility  of  leaving  the  baby  alone.  Many 
mothers  take  the  baby  at  certain  times,  while  the 
nurse  cleans  her  nursery  or  nurseries,  and  fetches 
her  stores. 

A nurse  ought  to  be  very  neatly  and  tidily  dressed, 
and  she  ought  to  be  most  daintily  clean  in  person ; 
indeed,  more  than  any  other  domestic,  she  is  bound  to 
pay  attention  to  the  details  of  personal  cleanliness. 
She  ought  to  have  a bath  at  least  once  a week  ; she 
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her  hands  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  condition ; her 
hair  should  be  constantly  brushed ; and  everything 
she  wears  should  be  scrupulously  clean.  When 
going  out  with  the  children  it  is  her  duty  to  bo  very 
quietly  dressed.  A nursemaid  who  is  decked  out 
in  a caricature  of  the  latest  extravagance  of  fashion, 
never  looks  as  respectable  and  high-class  as  does  ono 
who  is  primly,  or  even  quaintly,  neat.  The  fact  is, 
that  when  a nurse  walks  out  with  her  young  charges 
she  ought  to  consider  it  her  duty  to  wear  her  uni- 
form; and  this  would  cause  her  to  be  much  more 
respected  by  people  of  experience  than  any  amount 
of  fine  clothes  would. 

The  Maid-of-all-Work,  or  General  Ser- 
vant, as  she  is  sometimes  called,  simply  does  all 
the  work  of  a house  that  there  is  to  do  which  the 
mistress  does  not  undertake.  Her  duties  include 
those  of  the  cook,  the  housemaid,  the  parlour-maid, 
the  kitchen-maid,  and  very  often  the  laundry-maid 
also;  and,  in  order  to  do  her  work  properly,  she 
ought  to  understand  cookery,  cleaning,  scrubbing, 
sweeping,  polishing,  waiting  at  table  ; and,  in  short, 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  numerous  details  of 
which  household  work  is  made  up,  and  a description 
of  which  is  given  under  the  heading  of  “ The 
Work  of  the  Household.” 

The  position  of  general  servant  is  onerous  and  re- 
sponsible. It  is  likewise  too  frequently  filled  by 
persons  who  are  quite  untrained  for  the  work  they 
undertake.  Yet  the  happiness  of  thousands  of  homes 
depends  upon  the  efficiency,  honesty,  and  amiability 
of  those  who  are  thus  placed.  If  maids-of-all-work 
were  more  competent  than  they  are,  domestic  service 
would  not  be  in  the  bad  odour  which  it  is.  For 
people  who  know  how  to  set  about  it,  household  work 
is  very  interesting  work,  very  healthful  work,  and 
very  satisfactory  work.  There  is  nothing  degrading 
about  it,  and  there  is  abundant  honour  associated 
with  its  due  performance.  The  reason  -why  it  is  in 
such  disrepute  is  that  so  many  of  those  who  have  it 
in  hand — that  is,  the  maids-of-all-work  of  the  com- 
munity— are  ignorant  of  the  best  methods  of  doing 
their  work. 

An  American  writer  once  said,  “ Knowing  how  is 
one  of  the  best  of  labour-saving  machines ; ” and 
there  is  no  better  way  by  which  a young  woman  can 
educato  herself  in  household  work,  than  by  engaging 
herself  as  general  servant.  The  surest  way  of  learning 
how  to  do  a thing  is  to  do  it.  The  maid-of -all-work 
practises  every  branch  of  household  service ; and, 
therefore,  she  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  household  service. 
Other  servants  acquire  skill  in  one  department  only 
—they  are  in  danger  of  getting  into  a groove ; but  a 
maid-of-all-work  may  acquire  skill  in  all  depart- 


ments, and  she  escapes  monotony  and  sameness.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  we  constantly  find  that  the 
best  cooks,  the  best  housemaids,  and  the  best  female 
servants  of  all  ranks  have  commenced  their  career  as 
maids-of-all-work  ; and  through  filling  this  position 
well,  they  have  qualified  themselves  to  undertake 
those  special  duties  which  may  be  more  highly  paid, 
but  which  are  not  any  more  important. 

The  position  of  maid-of-all-work  in  a well-managed 
household,  where  the  members  of  the  family  are 
kindly,  and  care  for  the  happiness  of  others,  is  a 
very  happy  one ; and  there  are  hundreds  of  young 
women,  by  no  means  wanting  in  good  sense,  who 
very  much  prefer  to  manage  the  work  of  a household 
by  themselves,  and  in  their  own  way,  rather  than 
be  one  of  a crowd,  and  have  to  consult  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  others.  Nor  should  it  be  supposed 
that  the  work  of  a general  servant  is  necessarily 
harder  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  a servant  who 
undertakes  a special  set  of  duties,  for  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  A general  servant  who  manages 
well,  who  plans  her  work — or,  if  she  has  a mistress 
to  plan  it  for  her,  abides  by  the  plan — and  does 
every  day  the  work  of  every  day,  observing  method, 
maintaining  order  and  thoroughness  throughout, 
may  have  a very  good  time.  She  is  sure  to  receive 
personal  consideration  which  would  never  be  given 
to  her  if  she  were  one  of  a number  of  workers,  and 
she  may  enter  into  close  relations  with  her  employer 
which  will  be  a source  of  strength  and  comfort  to 
both.  The  maid-of-all-work  usually  receives  full 
credit  for  all  which  she  accomplishes,  and  every 
excuse  is  made  for  her  shortcomings.  All  these 
advantages  are  hers  when  the  mistress  is  reasonable 
and  kindly.  When  the  mistress  is  unreasonable  and 
not  kindly,  a contrary  condition  of  things  prevails. 
For  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  situation  in 
which  the  personal  character  and  disposition  of  both 
mistress  and  servant  tells  so  much  for  good  and  for 
evil,  as  in  that  of  a maid-of-all-work. 

Besides  planning  her  work,  being  willing  and 
active  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  adopting  the  best 
methods,  and  maintaining  order,  a capable  maid  of- 
all-work  is  always  particular  to  observe  personal 
cleanliness,  and  to  keep  herself  always  clean,  tidy, 
and  neat.  Inefficient  general  servants  very  often 
fancy  that,  because  they  have  so  much  to  do,  and 
because  their  work  is  so  varied  and  comprehensive, 
therefore  they  are  to  be  excused  if  they  are  untidy 
and  not  always  as  clean  as  they  might  be.  The  fact 
ip,  however,  that  untidiness  is  a sign,  not  of  the  sort  of 
work  undertaken,  but  of  the  character  of  the  person 
who  does  it.  A person  who  loves  cleanliness  will  be 
clean  in  the  midst  of  the  dirtiest  work,  and  a person 
who  is  indifferent  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  will  be 
dirty  and  untidy  without  any  occasion.  There  is 
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no  surer  sign  of  capacity  in  a maid-of-all-work  than 
that  she  is  never  to  be  seen  untidy. 

In  addition  to  good  management,  the  adoption  of 
the  best  methods,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
personal  neatness,  still  one  more  virtue  must  he 
possessed  by  the  individual  who  desires  to  he  a 
thoroughly  capable  maid-of-all-work.  She  must 
have  that  habit  of  early  rising  which  leads  to 
punctuality.  There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  com- 
fort in  a house  more  than  does  early  rising  on  the 


part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  household- work  ; 
while  nothing  is  more  certain  to  lead  to  disorder  and 
confusion  in  a house  than  the  habit  of  rising  late, 
so  that,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  used  to  put  it,  workers  have 
“ to  catch  Time  by  the  pigtail  when  they  ought  to 
take  him  by  the  forelock.”  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  a mistress  is  justified  in  insisting  upon  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  that  a maid-of-all-work  should 
be  up  betimes,  getting  beforehand  with  daily  work, 
so  that  all  may  be  decently  and  properly  done. 


BATHS  AND 

The  practice  of  bathing,  comparatively  modern  in 
England,  came  in  early  days  from  the  East,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  Europe 
generally  to  our  Northern  latitudes.  Copious  ablu- 
tions were  commanded  under  many  circumstances 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  frequent  directions  to  bathe 
the  flesh  in  water  will  be  remembered  by  every 
Biblical  student.  Personal  cleanliness  and  diligent 
bathing,  in  fact,  formed  an  important  part  of  many 
■Oriental  religions  ; but  it  is  probable  that  no  nation 
•ever  carried  the  luxury  of  the  bath  to  such  an  extent 
ns  the  ancient  Romans,  whose  houses  often  contained 
them,  while  the  public  baths  were  buildings  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  with  retiring-rooms,  lounging  or 
eooling  halls,  gymnasia,  and  corridors,  adorned  with 
mural  paintings,  statuary,  mosaics,  and  works  of 
art  of  every  description. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  our  country,  and  built 
their  villas  on  the  sunny  Southern  slopes,  they  again 
built  baths,  forgetful  perhaps,  or  unaware,  of  the 
■difference  of  climate  ; or  possibly  in  those  times  the 
English  climate  was  warmer  and  more  settled.  Con- 
sidering that  there  were  vineyards  in  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  even  in  parts  of  London  that  now  for 
■centuries  have  been  deserts  of  bricks  and  mortar,  it  is 
probable  that  the  climate  of  the  Southern  counties 
was  better,  though  no  doubt  the  Midlands  have 
improved  in  that  respect  since  their  wastes  and 
marshes  were  drained. 

The  magnitude  of  the  baths  made  in  England 
by  the  Romans  is  nowhere  so  well  exemplified  as  at 
Bath,  whose  warm  medicinal  springs  were  speedily 
■discovered,  or  probably  the  conquerors  were  guided 
to  them  by  local  tradition  as  they  advanced  west- 
wards. The  great  Roman  bath,  only  one  of  three 
that  have  been  excavated  of  late  years,  now  forms 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  city  of  Bladud,  and  is  a vast 
area,  much  larger  than  the  majority  of  modern 
swimming-baths,  with  arched  recesses  all  the  way 
round  in  couples,  which,  no  doubt,  were  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  bathers. 

22 


BATH-ROOMS. 

But  to  the  Roman  period  of  enforced  progress  and 
somewhat  artificial  enlightenment — or,  rather,  refine- 
ment that  was  before  its  time — ensued  long  centuries 
of  personal  and  household  dirtiness,  much  to  be 
deplored,  but  out  of  which  gradually  grew  up  respect 
for  the  temple  of  the  body,  and  the  sensible  and 
practical  aphorism  that  “cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.”  It  was  not  so  veiy  uncommon,  even  as 
lately  as  thirty  years  ago,  to  hear  poor  people  say 
that  they  had  never  washed  their  feet  in  their  lives 
—they  should  “ catch  their  deaths  o’  cold  ” if  they 
did.  Much  later  than  that,  a story  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  hospitals  of  a poor  man  brought  in 
with  an  accident,  and  the  zealous  young  nurse  who 
devoted  all  her  leisure  to  cleansing  his  feet  from 
their  life-long  grime,  and  at  last  applied  to  the 
authorities  for  permission  to  use  turpentine  to  the 
crevices  ! Early  in  the  present  century  some  of  the 
sensible  literature  published  for  the  people  brought 
forward  very  strongly  the  subject  of  personal  clean- 
liness, and,  since  baths  were  few  and  far  between  in 
middle-class  houses,  advised  all  who  valued  their 
health  to  have  at  least  a daily  sponging  of  the 
whole  body,  succeeded  by  much  friction  with  a 
rough  towel. 

Tubbing. — To  this  succeeded  the  gospel  of  the 
daily  “ tub,”  which  was  immediately  seized  on  by 
foreigners  as  the  strong  point  of  insular  eccentricity. 
There  sprang  up  a race  of  men  who  prided  themselves 
on  plunging  every  morning  all  the  year  round  into 
cold  water,  whatever  the  state  of  their  health  might 
be,  and  who  looked  upon  the  doctors  who  recom- 
mended tepid  or  moderately  warm  water,  as  the 
fosterers  of  a generation  of  mollycoddles. 

No  doubt  the  practice  has  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  persons  have  persevered  in  taking  cold 
baths  who  would  have  been  far  better  with  none,  or 
with  the  chill  taken  off  the  water.  Yet  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  majority  of  people  in  fair  health  and 
vigour,  either  are  or  would  bo  the  bettor  for  tho  daily 
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use  of  a bath— cold  in  summer,  and  only  slightly 
dashed  with  warm  water  even  in  winter.  It  is  mar- 
vellous the  difference  a morning  bath  makes  to  those 
who  can  stand  it.  Even  the  literary  man,  jaded  and 
wearied  , by  those  nights  without  sleep,  to  which  some 
such  are  unfortunately  prone,  feels  recuperated  as  if 
by  magic  after  tho  morning  bath.  And  as  a bath- 
room can,  as  a rule,  only  be  used  by  one  person  at  a 
time,  when  daily  ablution  is  practised  in  a family 
the  morning  tub  will  always  offer  the  most  gener- 
ally convenient  method  of  affording  the  desired 
luxury. 

Some  people  prefer  to  use  a large  sitz-bath,  and 
use  therewith  a large  sponge ; others  adopt  the  well- 
known  shallow  sponging-tin  or  sponge-bath,  dipping 
the  sponge  into  any  convenient  vessel  at  the  side. 
To  most  people  the  sponging-tin  seems  to  give 
sharper  work,  and  to  afford  the  greatest  reaction, 
which  is  the  main  thing  about  a daily  cold  bath. 
This  is,  of  course,  greatly  assisted  by  a really  rough 
Turkish  towel.  If,  after  a little  fair  trial,  the  ex- 
tremities still  remain  cold  after  a sponge-bath,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  quite  cold  water  is 
more  than  can  be  borne ; but  the  colder  it  can  be 
borne,  the  greater  is  the  reaction  and  the  benefit ; 
and  chill  is  more  likely  to  follow  warm  water  than 
cold,  to  persons  in  ordinary  health.  Many,  however, 
who  enjoy  a cold  bath  in  summer,  but  are  obliged 
to  discontinue  it  in  winter-time,  would  be  able  to 
continue  it  with  benefit  if  the  water  were  warmed 
to  about  60°. 

Bath-Rooms.  — Only  houses  of  comparatively 
modern  date  are  fitted  with  bath-rooms ; and  con- 
venient though  a bath-room  is,  especially  where 
there  are  children,  there  is  less  risk  run  in  having 
portable  baths  than  in  establishing  a system  of 
circulating  boiler  and  permanent  hot  and  cold  sup- 
plies by  any  other  than  competent  hands,  in  an 
old  house  where  no  such  arrangement  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  the  original  builder  and  architect. 
The  points  of  a really  safe  system  will  be  clearly 
described  presently. 

A bath-room  of  the  modern  sort  ought,  if  possible, 
to  have  a fireplace  in  it,  for  there  is  some  danger  of 
chill  on  getting  out  of  a warm  bath  and  going 
through  the  operation  of  rubbing  down  in  a cold 
room,  and  this  applies  even  more  to  children  than  to 
grown-up  people,  who,  if  they  are  sensible,  can  dry 
themselves  very  quickly  and  get  into  their  clothes. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  hot- water  cistern  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circulating  boiler,  or  other  heating 
apparatus,  is  so  placed  that  it  keeps  the  bath-room 
to  a comfortable  temperature,  though  this  can  only 
be  when  there  is  a service  of  hot  as  well  as  cold 
water. 


Nowhere  is  the  objectionable  practice  of  placing 
a w.c.  in  the  bath-room  more  common  than  in  sub- 
urban houses,  and  a very  bad  and  disagreeable  one  it 
is.  There  arc  cases  where  it  seems  almost  unavoid- 
able ; but  surely  the  architectural  mind,  if  brought  to 
bear  on  the  point,  would  be  able  to  arrange  other- 
wise. Every  bath-room  that  has  a hot- water  supply 
may  have  also  a hot  cupboard,  in  which  to  air  linen, 
&c. ; not  that  this  ought  to  supersede  tho  regular 
airing  after  the  wash,  but  it  is  most  convenient  to 
be  able  to  put  garments  that  have  been  in  the 
drawers  for  a few  days  into  the  hot  cupboard,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  lingering  dampness- 
about  them. 

Baths. — The  bath  itself  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. Metal  ones  are  made  of  zinc,  cast  and  tinned 
iron,  or  copper.  Unless  a zinc  bath  is  well  supported 
underneath,  however,  the  bottom  gives  way  and  gets 
out  of  shape,  and  the  water,  instead  of  all  running  out 
when  the  waste-plug  is  removed,  remains  in  little 
pools.  An  iron  bath  specially  demands  wiping  quite 
dry  after  use,  or  else  it  rusts,  and  not  only  looks 
unsightly,  but  in  the  course  of  time  wears  into  holes. 
Copper  baths  are  satisfactory,  and  wear  for  a very 
long  time,  but  are  expensive. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  where  slate  is  plentiful, 
baths  are  made  of  it ; but  they  have,  as  it  were,  to- 
be  built  of  slabs  cemented  together,  and  unless  that 
cement  is  particularly  good  and  well  put  in,  they 
are  liable  to  leak;  and  as  corners  are  inseparable 
from  a bath  made  thus,  dirt  has  a disposition  to- 
accumulate  in  them-  They  are  frequently  enamelled, 
and  that  makes  them  easier  to  keep  clean ; but  the 
enamel  is  apt  to  chip  off,  and  requires  very  delicate 
handling. 

Marble  baths  are  luxuries  obtainable  in  this  country^ 
by  the  few,  though  we  have  known  of  a mansion  in 
the  United  States  where  marble  baths  were  provided 
for  the  family,  and  iron  ones  for  the  servants,  whereat 
those  people  rebelled,  and  gave  their  master  no  -pence 
till  he  furnished  their  quarters  with  earthenware- 
baths. 

The  very  nicest  and  cleanest  of  all  baths  are  those 
first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  which 
are  made  of  glazed  stoneware  formed  in  one  piece, 
with  rounded  angles  and  corners,  and  usually  cream  or 
ivory  coloured.  The  worst  of  them  is  their  weight, 
and  unless  the  bath-room  is  on  tho  ground-floor,  its 
timbers  must  be  of  exceptional  strength.  They  are 
also  expensive,  on  account  of  tho  length  of  time  and 
great  heat  required  in  baking  them,  and  also  because 
a great  many  are  damaged  during  the  process.  A 
flaw  or  crack  in  the  lower  part  is  of  course  ruinous, 
but  many  of  the  damaged  ones  are  only  flawed  near 
tho  top,  and  thus  are  quite  fit  for  use,  though  a great 
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deal  lower  in  price  than  the  perfect  baths.  They 
absorb  a great  deal  of  heat  from  the  hot  water  put 
into  them,  but  where  the  hot-water  supply  is  suffi- 
cient that  is  quite  a minor  inconvenience.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  these  baths  must  be  carefully 
treated,  as  a bang,  or  tho  dropping  of  a heavy  brush 
or  other  object,  may  produce  a crack,  as  it  would 
in  any  other  earthenware  article.  It  is  possible 
that  too  great  a quantity  of  boiling  water  suddenly 
run  in  when  the  bath  is  cold  might  produce  the 
same  result. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  to  close  the  bath  in  with 
wood- work,  but  a very  much  cleaner  plan  is  to  have 
it  enamelled  or  painted  outside  as  well  as  in,  and 
fitted  with  feet,  so  that  it  stands  on  its  “safe,”  and 
the  broom  and  duster  can  be  introduced  into  every 
corner  under-  ' 
neath  it.  On 
the  other  hand, 
a stoneware 
bath  left  thus 
unprotected  is 
much  more 
easily  chipped 
or  damaged  in 
the  manner  just 
described,  as  the 
wood- work  pro- 
tects the  edges. 

It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  adapt 

a broad  protecting  ledge  such  as  is  usual,  without 
closing  in  the  bath  underneath,  and  such  would 
combine  the  advantages  of  both  plans ; but  most 
people  prefer  the  enclosure  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance. 

Messrs.  Finch,  of  the  Holborn  Sanitary  Works, 
have  recently  made  considerable  improvements  and 
simplified  the  construction  of  stoneware  baths,  and 
the  growing  demand  proves  that  the  superiority  of 
unenclosed  porcelain-work  is  becoming  generally 
recognised.  The  bath  so  made  is  self-fixing,  and  has 
only  to  be  placed  in  position,  and  connected  with 
the  waste-pipe  and  water-supply ; and  there  is  no 
cutting  away  of  the  floor,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  baths,  to  admit  the  pipe  or  trap.  This  latter 
often  weakens  the  floor,  and  in  many  cases  the  posi- 
tion is  one  of  extremo  difficulty  to  the  workmen  in 
making  connections.  These  difficulties  are  over- 
come by  the  trap  being  mado  in  one  casting  with 
the  hath,  as  seen  at  Fig.  1 ; and  thus  the  possibility 
of  leakage  at  the  joint  is  removed.  The  rectangular 
opening  being  at  tho  end  of  the  bath,  insures  perfect 
drainage.  In  the  event  of  the  trap  becoming  choked, 
the  joint  is  above  the  floor,  and  easily  accessible; 
so  that  any  ordinary  person  can  inspoct  the  valve, 


Fig.  1.— Improved  Stoneware  Bath. 


without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a skilled  workman.  It 
is  possible  also  to  provide  an  inspection  aperture 
to  the  trap,  so  that  it  may  be  cleaned  without 
disconnecting  any  part.  The  fittings  for  hot, 
cold,  and  waste  water  are  also  simplified.  These 
baths  are  now  widely  appreciated  for  their  great 
cleanliness,  being  made  in  one  piece  of  earthenware, 
glazed  with  white  porcelain  inside.  They  are  so 
readily  cleaned  that  infection  cannot  he  communi- 
cated from  one  bather  to  another,  and  this  feature 
has  introduced  them  to  many  of  our  large  institu- 
tions, public  baths,  and  infirmaries,  besides  private 
houses. 

Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangate,  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  considers  that  there  is 
nothing  cheaper,  or  in  the  long  run  better,  thnn 

a copper  bath 
tinned  and  en- 
amelled, such  as 
are  in  constant 
use  at  the 
Grand,  Metro- 
pole,  and  First 
Avenue  hotels. 
He  has  adapted 
an  admirable 
arrangement  of 
valves  for 
Needle  Spray 
Baths,  for  mix- 
ing the  hot  and 

cold  waters  before  they  enter  the  supply-pipe.  This 
apparatus  can  be,  by  means  of  a “ Swan  neck,” 
adapted  for  shampooing  in  connection  with  a large 
lavatory  basin,  as  well  as  for  showers,  douches,  and 
sprays.  The  shower  or  spray  can  thus  be  com- 
menced hot,  and  gradually  tempered  down  to  quite 
cold. 

Sprays,  douches,  and  jets  of  all  descriptions  are 
now  employed  in  Turkish  baths  and  other  luxurious 
establishments.  They  are  a quite  independent 
modification  of  a hath  we  believe  to  have  been  first 
constructed  about  the  year  1860  by  the  late  Dr. 
Spencer  T.  Hall,  for  his  hydropathic  establishment 
at  Matlock  Bath ; at  least,  we  could  hear  of  no  other 
like  it  at  that  time,  nor  after  his  establishment 
was  broken  up.  Ho  called  it  a “ rain-bath,”  and 
the  general  construction  much  resembled  the  middle 
portion  of  a human  skeleton — a centre  pipe  like  the 
spine  carrying  a number  of  curved  arms  like  ribs, 
which  encircled  the  bather,  and  were  pierced  with 
countless  small  holes.  Hot  or  cold  water  could  be 
turned  on,  or  mixed  at  pleasure  to  supply  tho  whole, 
besides  a douche  overhead.  The  result  was  that 
tho  bather  was,  as  ho  called  it,  “ rained  ” upon  all 
over,  usually  commencing  warm,  and  gradually  re- 
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frigerating  off  to  cold.  Eig.  2 shows  a modern  spray- 
apparatus  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Jennings.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  combines  both  a shower  and  douche 
overhead,  the  “ rain-bath  ” all  round,  a “ wave  ” or 
strong  horizontal  douche  at  the  side,  and  a strong 
spray  or  sitz  underneath.  The  arrangement  of 
valves  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  2)  allows  any  or 
all  of  these  to  be  graduated 
to  any  temporature  desired, 
or  gradually  modified. 

Fittings  of  this  elaborate 
kind  are  luxuries  confined 
to  large  establishments ; 
but  many  of  the  best  modern 
bath-rooms  are  now  fitted 
with  a shower-bath  arrange- 
ment at  one  end  of  the  bath, 
which  can  be  used  by  those 
who  prefer  it,  and  some  are 
fitted  with  a complete  shower 
and  spray  apparatus.  ( See 
Fig.  3.)  After  a hot  bath, 
it  is  most  refreshing  and 
strengthening  to  wind  up 
with  a cold  shower  or  spray 
bath,  while  the  feet  still  re- 
main in  the  hot  water.  It 
costs  little  to  provide  a 
douche  as  well  as  a shower, 
the  douche  consisting  of  a 
strong  stream  of  water  over- 
head, not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Received  down 
the  spine,  a cold  douche 
sometimes  produces  a won- 
derfully bracing  effect,  but 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
endure  it.  The  ordinary 
shower  - bath  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description ; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  when  such 

a bath  has  been  ordered  for  a few  times  only,  and 
none  such  was  in  the  house,  or  readily  to  be  hired, 
we  have  known  it  successfully  extemporised  with  a 
good-sized  colander  and  can  of  water.  Mr.  Jennings 
makes  a fitting,  even  for  his  cheap  iron  baths,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  answers  the  purpose  fairly 
well ; but  a really  good  stand-up  shower  does  require 
the  bather  to  be  enclosed. 

Wherever  a bath  is  fixed,  there  ought  to  be  a 
“ safe,”  or  leaden  or  zinc  tray  turned  up  an  inch  or 
two  at  the  edges,  underneath.  This,  as  well  as  the 
bath,  must  have  a waste-pipe,  in  order  that  if  there 
is  any  overflow  or  leakage  from  the  bath  it  may  not 


Fig.  2.— Sprat  Apparatus. 


damage  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  below.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  bath  should  have  a large  waste- 
pipe,  so  that  it  may  he  easily  and  rapidly  emptied. 
This  waste-pipe  should  have  no  communication  with 
the  drain,  which  is  easily  managed  by  the  contrivance 
known  as  a “ disconnecting  ” trap,  or  by  cutting  off 
the  pipe  so  that  it  discharges  into  the  open  air  over 
a grating  that  covers  the 
orifice  into  the  sewer. 

Fittings.  — Bath  - taps 
require  some  consideration. 
The  words  “hot”  and 
“cold”  should  be  plainly 
affixed  to  each  respectively, 
so  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  in  turning  on  the 
right  one.  The  screw-down 
taps  are  preferred,  and  in 
many  cases  stipulated  for 
by  the  water  companies, 
because  there  is  less  waste 
of  water  through  them,  and 
also  because  they  check  the 
flow  of  water  gradually,  and 
thus  there  is  no  concussion 
in  the  pipes,  as  there  is 
when  abruptly  turned  off 
with  a jerk.  But  the  screws 
require  very  careful  hand- 
ling; they  are  terribly  apt 
to  stick  in  one  position,  and 
if  that  is  when  the  water  is 
flowing  into  the  bath,  the 
consequence  may  be  an  ex- 
tensive overflow,  especially 
when  the  waste  is  not  large 
enough  to  take  it  off  as  fast 
as  it  runs  in.  Then  the  un- 
learned do  not  comprehend 
which  way  the  screws  should 
be  turned,  and  very  rarely 
is  there  anything  to  in- 
dicate it,  and  thus  they  speedily  get  out  of  order. 
They  want  continual  care  and  oiling,  and  ought 
never  to  be  turned  by  any  one  who  does  not 
thoroughly  understand  them.  The  ordinary  taps 
are  much  simpler,  but  there  ought  always  to  be 
some  stop  or  indication  when  the  water  is  quite  shut 
off,  or  the  tap  may  be  left  partly  open  during  the 
temporary  emptiness  of  the  cistern,  and  thereby  the 
next  time  the  water  is  “ on  ” the  whole  house  may 
be  flooded.  A very  wise  plan  where  a bath  is  used 
for  children,  is  to  have  a movable  handle  called 
a spanner,  which  can  be  taken  off  and  placed  out  of 
their  reach,  or  the  mischievous  little  mortals  may 
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find  opportunity  to  turn  the  hot  water  on  and  scald 
themselves  or  others. 

Hot- Water  Supply. — Nothing  has  been  more 
general  than  the 
marked  advance  in 
the  demand  and  sup- 
ply, amongst  other 
facilities  and  appli- 
ances for  personal 
cleanliness,  of  copious 
supplies  of  hot  as 
well  as  cold  water  in 
kitchens,  sculleries, 
housemaids’  pantries, 
and  often  in  bed- 
rooms. It  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that 
such  inestimable  con- 
veniences are  neces- 
sarily more  costly 
than  the  old  para- 
phernalia of  jug  and 
basin,  with  that  in- 
separable nuisance 
the  toilet-pail.  In- 
deed, when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  baths 
and  fixed  basins 
have  their  wastes  to 
quickly  convey  the 
dirty  water  safely  off 
the  premises,  the 
saving  in  daily  la- 
bour is  self-evident, 
while  the  first  cost 
of  simple  appliances 
is  not  more  than 
wdll  usually  be 
paid  for  the 
orthodox  wash- 
ing-stand and 
crockery.  Even 
the  jerry- 
builder  scarcely  • 
plans  a house 
now,  however 
small,  without 
its  bath  - room 
and  lavatory ; 
and  certainly 
most  readers  of 
the  Book  of  the  Household  will  look  for  such 
appliances  in  their  homes. 

The  more  modest  houses  will  have,  porhaps,  the 
old  form  of  kitchen-range  with  a cast-iron  boiler, 


with  a loose  cover,  and  tap  in  front.  Fig.  5 shows 
this  simple  form  in  its  most  efficient  arrangement. 
f is  the  fireplace,  with  probably  an  oven  on  one  side, 
and  a boiler,  b,  at  the  side  or  back,  with  a tap  in  front, 

whence  the  water  is 
drawn.  At  one  time 
it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  trust  to 
the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  cook,  who  had  to 
fill  this  up  through 
the  hole  at  the  top 
with  a-  can ; and 
while  the  mistress  or 
cottager’s  wife  reigns 
in  this  region,  that 
may  answer ; but 
should  the  water  get 
too  low,  the  iron  is 
sure  to  be  overheated, 
and  will  probably 
crack  and  become 
speedily  useless. 
Therefore  wise 
housekeepers  will 
not  accept  a tenancy 
unless  the  boiler  is 
supplied  with  an 
automatic  arrange- 
ment assuring  its 
being  always  full. 
The  general  principle 
of  the  arrangement 
is  depicted  in  the 
figure.  Adjoining 
the  boiler,  and  on 
the  same  level  with 
it,  and  prefer- 
ably on  the 
other  side  of  a 
wall,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  heat- 
ing of  the  water 
in  it,  is  a small 
cast  - iron  cis- 
tern, c,  just  big 
enough  to  ac- 
commodate the 
ball  - cock,  t, 
controlling  the 
supply  of  cold 
water  from  the 
house  service,  or  from  the  large  cistern  above,  which 
the  water  company  supplies.  A small  pipe,  r,  joins 
the  cistern  to  the  boiler,  near  the  bottom,  and  keeps 
the  level  of  the  water  in  both  uniform.  There  being 


Fig.  3. -Bath  with  Sprat  Apparatus. 


Fig.  4. — Bath  with  Simple  Spray  Apparatus. 
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only  the  one  small  pipe,  p,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
circulation  on  the  part  of  the  water ; lienee,  while  it 
may  hoil  in  b (and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  does),  it 
will  he  quite  cold  in  c ; and  this  is  as  it  should  bo. 
c is  covered  by  a loose  top  to  keep  out  the  dirt,  but 
should  otherwise  bo  easily  accessible  for  examination. 
It  is  as  well  to  have  a waste  or  overflow  pipe,  in  case 
tho  ball-tap  should  fail  to  quite  close  the  supply  when 
the  boiler  is  full. 

This  is  tho  simplest  form  of  self-filling  boiler, 


Fig.  5. — Self-filling  Boiler. 


and  not  suitable  to  the  wants  of  a large  establish- 
ment, which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

The  Circulatory  System  for  the  supply  of 
hot  water  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  contriv- 
ances and  numberless  inventions,  and  probably  no 
two  houses  will  be  precisely  similar,  but  the  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same  in  all. 

Fig.  6 gives  a general  idea  of  a really  good  system. 
At  the  side  or  back  of  the  range  is  a wrought-iron 
boiler,  usually  of  what  is  called  the  shoe  or  boot 
pattern,  as  shown  at  it,  and  naturally  varying  in 
size  according  to  the  size  of  the  establishment.  It 
may  be  a small  affair,  holding,  say,  5 to  10  gallons 
only,  and  merely  projecting  into  the  fire,  like  the 
one  shown ; or  it  may  be  a larger  one  of  20  or  30 
gallons,  and  with  a flue  for  the  fire  running  right 
underneath,  through  an  arch  made  on  purpose,  and 
up  a flue  at  the  back,  to  increase  as  much  as  possible 
the  available  heating  surface.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
essential  that  a damper  should  be  fixed  somewhere  in 
this  boiler-flue  (as  at  o),  to  enable  the  heat  to  be 
controlled  with  some  degree  of  judgment,  according 
to  varying  requirements;  as,  for  instance,  when 
cooking  operations  needing  a largo  fire  may  be  pro- 
ceeding at  a time  of  day  when  the  hot  water  is  not 
in  much  demand,  then  the  damper  should  he  closed  ; 
and,  per  contra,  when  more  than  one  hot  bath  may 
be  required  at  night,  after  the  fire  is  less  needed,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  let  all  the  heat  there  is  pass  up 
the  boiler-flue.  Most  modern  ranges  are  supplied 
with  three  of  these  dampers— one  to  each  oven,  and 
one  to  the  boiler;  and  the  householder’s  first  duty 


is  to  examine  and  understand  these  appliances,  and 
then  carefully  retail  his  knowledge  about  them  to 
the  servant  who  has  charge  of  the  range.  This 
lower  boiler  (or  heater,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priately named,  for  if  the  water  should  actually  boil 
in  it  the  heating  surface  is  excessive,  and  must  be 
modified)  should  have  a watertight  manhole,  as  at  c', 
which  may  be  removed  occasionally  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  and  removing  incrustation  or  “fur,” 
caused  by  the  deposit  of  lime,  so  frequent  in  hard 
waters.  Also  there  must  be  a pipe,  r,  to  a tap,  m, 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  emptying  the  system  on 
such  occasions ; but  it  must  be  a cardinal  principle 
that  this  tap  must  on  no  account  be  used  for  ordinary 
draw-off  purposes ; therefore  it  is  better  to  altogether 
remove  its  handle,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a use. 
The  reason  for  this  caution  is  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  complete  emptying  of  the  heater,  in  the 
improbable  though  possible  contingency  of  a short 
supply  of  cold  water. 

The  lowest  draw-off  tap  in  a good  and  safe  circu- 
lating system  is  always  attached  at  some  point  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  top  of  the  heater,  and  it 
ought  to  be  impossible  to  empty  the  system  below 
this  point  while  the  fire  is  going.  Then,  should  the 
cold-water  supply  fail,  no  harm  will  arise  so  long  as 
b is  not  emptied  ; for  if  the  supply  should  bo  reduced, 
to  only  sufficient  to  fill  it,  the  fact  will  speedily 
manifest  itself  in  a boiling  noise  and  a rush  of  steam 
up  the  pipe  it,  into  the  hot  cistern,  and  thence 
through  the  escape-pipe  e,  which  for  convenience  is 
usually  turned  over  into  the  cold  cistern,  w.  Here 
it  will  exhaust  itself  harmlessly,  and  give  warning 
that  the  reason  for  short  supply  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  fire  meantime  subdued,  before  any 
harm  comes  to  the  heater. 

So  much  for  the  fire  department ; now  for  the 
circulation.  It  is  a well-known  principle,  and  on 
that  principle  is  based  the  system,  that  water  ex- 
pands on  being  heated,  and  consequently  a given 
measure  of  hot  water  is  lighter  than  the  same  mea- 
sure of  cold.  Very  little  reasoning  will  explain, 
therefore,  that  as  the  water  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fire  absorbs  heat,  it  will  rise  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  receptacle  containing  it ; in  our  case  that  is 
the  top  of  the  vessel  b,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone. 
But  above  will  be  seen  the  cistern  h,  a close  vessel 
of  strong  wrought  iron,  which  is  connected  with  b 
by  two  pipes.  One  of  these,  tr,  connects  the  top  of  b 
to  the  top  of  H ; and  the  other,  n,  the  bottom  of  h to 
the  bottom  of  n.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  our  argument,  n and  n are  practically  one 
vessel ; and,  in  fact,  the  hot  water  will  continue  to 
flow  up  to  h,  and  there  displace  the  cold,  which  will 
find  its  way  down  n,  in  the  directions  shown  by  the 
arrows,  until  the  whole  body  of  water  attains  the 
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average  heat  consequent  on  the  balance  between 
the  heat  generated  by  the  fire  and  the  demand  for 
the  hot  water.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  water  at  the  . 
top  is  always  the  hottest ; and  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
circulation  would  not  continue. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  h and  b as  in  principle 
one  chamber,  and  have  no  means  to  get  the  hot 
water  out  as  required.  This  is  very  simple.  The  hot 
cistern  h may  be  fitted  anywhere  that  is  convenient 
between  b,  the  generator,  and  the  cold-water  supply 
w (it  is  often  fitted  in  the  family  linen  closet,  where, 
as  above  alluded  to,  it  forms  an  admirable  help  to  the 
proper  airing  of  sheets  and  napery),  and  a pipe,  as 
shown,  with  a stop-cock,  k,  communicates  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cold  cistern  to  the  bottom  of  H,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, direct  into  the  down  pipe  d.  At  various  con- 
venient places  draw-off  taps  (as  at  l1  ir),  for  bath, 
lavatory,  or  sink,  connect  with  the  up-cant  pipe  v. 
Upon  opening  any  of  these  taps,  the  water  in . \v 
presses  into  H to  replace  the  water  drawn  off  at  i., 
and  keeps  11  always  quite  full. 

The  open  safety  or  vent-pipe  e provides  an  escape 
for  the  air  originally  contained  in  the  cisterns,  and 
for  any  vapour  or  steam  generated  in  the  heating 
process : but  we  repeat  that,  if  the  system  is  properly 
proportioned,  no  steam  should  usually  be  evident. 
A suitable  heat  of  water  to  expect  is  about  150°  to 
180°,  and  the  cistern  h should  contain  enough  hot 
water  to  supply  a considerable  abstraction,  such  as 
a couple  of  consecutive  baths,  without  undue  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature.  In  a good  apparatus  the 
kitchener  fire  is  made  capable  of  considerable  modi- 
fication in  re  Lit  ion  to  the  boiler,  and  should  be  so 
modified  in  anticipation  of  any  known  demand  or 
cessation  of  demand  for  hot  water. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  connection  direct 
from  w to  h would  immediately  cool  the  store  in  h ; 
but  as  the  cold  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of  h,  it 
flows  on  at  once  down  d into  n,  and  forces  the  hot 
water  in  b up  u into  h. 

The  stop-cock  k is  simply  to  enable  the  whole 
system  to  be  disconnected  for  cleansing;  and  the 
cistern  h should  have  a removable  man-hole,  as  c2,  to 
facilitate  that  operation. 

The  most  common  fault  in  hot- water  systems, 
either  in  the  first  fitting  up,  or  in  improper  use  after 
being  properly  fitted,  is  to  allow  any  drawing-off  of 
hot  water  for  the  kitchen  direct  from  the  boiler,  as  at 
the  tap  m.  In  that  case,  the  water  may  sink  in  the 
boiler  itself,  steam  will  be  generated,  and  either  the 
boiler  may  be  cracked,  or  an  actual  explosion  may 
ensue  if  the  water-supply  ever  fails,  as  in  a frost. 
If,  however,  the  tap  m be  solely  used  for  cleaning, 
and  at  other  times  the  lever  be  taken  away,  or  the 
tap  be  locked,  and  the  lowest  or  kitchen  supply  can 
only  be  obtained  from  a point  higher  up  at  l2,  then 
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even  a failure  in  the  supply  cannot  cause  a lower 
level  than  l2,  except  by  the  slow  process  of  boiling 
away,  and  even  then  ample  notice  must  be  given,  as 
already  statod.  Should  this  occur,  and  supply  really 
cannot  he  given  in  any  way  before  the  boiler  is 
emptied,  the  proper  course  is  to  put  out  the  fire.  By 
attaching  a piece  of  vulcanised  tube  and  a funnel  to 
either  of  tho  taps  at  l1  or  l3,  however,  water  can  at  a 
pinch  be  poured  in  even  at  these,  provided  it  is  attain- 
able ; and  so  long  as  it  is  kept  high  enough  to  run 
from  the  tap  l2,  thero  can  be  no  danger.  Of  course, 
a pipe  and  tap  may  he  brought  from  l2  to  the  kitchen, 
or  to  as  low  a level  as  may  he  desired ; the  sole  essen- 
tial point  is  that  the  system  itself  shall  ho  unable  to  he 
emptied  or  drawn  off  below  the  point  l2. 

In  the  course  of  years  it  is  possible,  where  the 
water  is  hard,  that  the  pipes  may  become  choked  up 
by  deposit.  This  seldom  happens,  but  the  pipes 
should  be  examined  every  few  years  in  cases  where 
there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  it  may  be  so. 

Geysers. — A mode  of  heating  water  frequently 
resorted  to  where  there  is  no  circulating  boiler  is 
the  geyser,  the  principle  of  which  is  that  the  water 
is  exposed  to  the  heat  in  extremely  small  globules. 
To  insure  the  perfect  working  of  a geyser,  it  is 
necessary  to  arrange  for  an  adequate  supply  of  gas, 
and  to  regulate  the  maximum  supply  of  water  so  as 
not  to  exceed  120  gallons  per  hour.  When  there  is 
a varying  pressure  of  water,  an  ordinary  small  self- 
acting supply  cistern  with  ball-cock  should  be  fixed 
in  a convenient  position.  By  some  of  these  con- 
trivances a continuous  and  ample  stream  of  boiling 
water  may  be  obtained  within  one  or  two  minutes 
of  lighting  up ; and  by  regulating  the  water-supply, 
either  30  gallons  of  hot  water  may  be  obtained  per 
hour,  or  a larger  quantity  at  a temperature  of  not 
less  than  105°,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

One  caution,  however,  is  necessary — a room  so 
furnished  must  be  ventilated.  Prospectuses  may  and 
do  state  that  the  burners  give  off  no  unpleasant  or 
dangerous  emanations,  but  only  a small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  partially  absorbed  by  the 
water.  This  is  a most  reprehensible  misrepresenta- 
tion. Burnt  gas,  however  produced,  is  poisonous, 
and  can  never  be  anything  else  ; and  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  a gentleman  taking  a bath  heated  in 
this  'manner,  in  a small  and  un ventilated  room,  was 
rendered  insensible  by  the  carbonic  acid,  and  was 
dead  before  his  absence  from  the  family  circle  had 
created  any  alarm. 

Douching. — The  application  of  the  douche  to  any 
part  of  tho  body  locally  affected  is  very  easy  by  means 
of  such  apparatus  as  is  shown  above.  The  douche  is 
more  stimulating  than  the  ordinary  bath,  and  is  the 


modern  development  of  the  ancient  treatment,  which 
consisted  in  pouring  water  from  pitchers  or  urns 
from  a greater  or  lesser  height  on  to  the  head  or 
spine.  What  is  called  the  “ wet  douche,”  is  man- 
aged by  bringing  the  rose  of  water  from  beneath 
to  bear  on  the  special  part  affected  while  still 
under  water,  and  can  be  managed  in  a deep  or  a 
reclining  bath. 

The  douche  has  always  to  be  commenced  with 
some  caution.  When  it  suits,  in  many  cases  of 
debility  its  effects  are  magical,  even  on  the  head  or 
neck,  but  more  usually  down  the  spine.  Very  many, 
however,  would  only  be  injured  by  it,  and  have  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  some  of  the  most 
unlikely  subjects,  to  all  appearance,  benefit  by  it, 
and  absolutely  revel  in  it.  It  is  also  of  great  use 
locally  on  particular  joints  or  muscles. 

Portable  Baths. — The  principal  forms  of  port- 
able baths  are  the  slipper,  sponge,  and  hip  baths, 
while  a portable  shower-bath  for  those  who  like  it  is- 
neither  expensive  nor  clumsy.  All  require  supplies 
of  water  brought  for  them,  and  this  adds  very  much 
to  the  labour  of  servants,  and  consequently  to  the 
number  kept.  An  extremely  convenient  and  healthy 
kind  of  portable  bath,  for  use  in  bed  or  dressing  room, 
is  a large  hip-bath  with  movable  seat.  Inside  it 
should  be  placed  an  oval  tin  dish  or  pan,  just  large 
enough  for  the  feet,  fitted  with  a pad  made  of  several 
thicknesses  of  flannel  or  old  blanket.  A can  or  two- 
of  cold  water  should  be  put  in  the  bath,  and  just 
sufficient  hot  water  in  the  small  pan  to  saturate  the 
pad ; then  a person  sitting  on  the  seat,  and  with 
feet  on  the  hot  pad,  can  enjoy  a thorough  sponging 
and  sluicing  with  the  cold  water  without  running 
any  risk  of  chill. 

Another  kind  of  bath  that  can  be  had  where  there 
is  no  bath-room,  with  most  invigorating  effect,  is  to- 
stand  on  the  hot  pad,  and  have  a large  sheet  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  and  put  right  round  the  body  from 
behind  by  another  person.  After  being  kept  on 
about  a minute,  a vigorous  rubbing  with  a dry  rough 
towel  produces  a most  comfortable  glow,  and  a light- 
ness of  spirit  such  as  makes  a healthy  person  say,  “ I 
feel  as  if  I could  jump  over  the  moon.”  There  is 
also  the  sponging-tin,  already  referred  to ; and  many 
people  sponge  themselves  in  a hip-bath.  Children’s, 
baths,  of  many  sizes,  are  made  with  lids  and  straps, 
so  that  they  can  be  used  as  boxes  or  packing-cases 
wnen  travelling  ; and  india-rubbor  portable  baths  are 
invaluable  for  people  who  have  to  shift  about  much 
from  place  to  place. 

Shower-Baths.  — Doctors  sometimes  order 
shower-baths,  though  less  frequently  than  formerly. 
The  ordinary  form  is  well  known,  and  how  one  may 
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be  extemporised  has  already  been  mentioned.  Port- 
able apparatus  for  the  purpose  may  also  be  had. 
Shower-baths  are  most  frequently  recommended 
when  there  is  any  determination  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body  to  the  head.  The  first  shock  of  the 
falling  water  is  received  on  the  head,  and  this  sends 
the  blood  downwards ; and  the  streaming  and  drop- 
ping of  the  water  continues  the  effect  produced  only 
once  by  a plunge  into  a cold  bath. 

Turkish  Baths. — Unless  there  is  some  means 
of  warming  a bath-room,  warm  baths  in  winter  are 
better  omitted,  or  taken  in  a portable  bath  before 
a bedroom  fire.  Turkish  baths  are  very  beneficial 
in  some  cases,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  one  at 
home.  The  little  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  a 
circular  tin  boiler  or  chamber  fitted  into  an  upright 
stand,  with  a small  spirit-lamp  underneath  it.  In 
the  lid  of  the  boiler  are  three  small  tubes  ; and  when 
the  boiler  is  filled  with  water  and  the  lamp  lit, 
the  steam  rushes  through  these  tubes  as  soon  as 
the  water  is  hot.  The  person  taking  the  bath  sits 
on  a cane  chair  over  the  steaming  apparatus,  with 
the  feet  in  a pan  of  hot  water,  and  either  has  a 
blanket  fastened  round  the  neck,  so  as  to  envelop 
both  body  and  chair,  or  a felt  or  thick  flannel  wrap- 
per made  for  the  purpose.  After  sitting  steaming 
for  a few  minutes— say,  from  ten  to  fifteen — a plunge 
into  cold  water,  or  a cold  sponge-bath,  should  be 
taken ; and  immediately  afterwards  the  skin  must  be 
rubbed  till  quite  dry  and  glowing  with  a coarse 
towel  and  flesh-brush.  Sometimes  heated  air  alone 
is  employed,  without  any  steam,  in  which  case  it  is 
usual  to  ignite  the  surface  of  some  methylated  spirit 
in  a small  gallipot  placed  under  the  seat. 


Where  such  baths  are  likely  to  be  required  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  is,  however,  better  to  construct- 
a cubical  wooden  case  for  the  purpose.  A suitable 
size,  as  constructed  by  the  writer  for  his  own  use, 
will  be  about  3 feet  square  and  4£  feet  high.  One. 
side  should  open  entirely,  like  a door,  but  must- 
fit  closely.  Over  all  fits  a loose  top  made  in  two- 
halves,  with  a rim  all  round  to  fit  over  the  box  ; in 
each  half  is  cut  a semicircle,  the  two  fitting  round 
the  neck.  At  the  right  height  is  a bench  at  the 
back,  a foot  wide,  as  a seat,  under  which  the  spirit^ 
vessels  (for  two  are  better  than  one)  are  placed  oil 
the  floor.  The  spirit  is  lighted,  the  bather  takes- 
his  seat,  is  shut  in,  the  top  fitted  round  his  neck,  and 
a cloth  loosely  tucked  round  to  prevent  the  escape- 
of  heat.  He  remains  till  a profuse  perspiration 
sets  in,  being  given  sips  of  cold  water  at  desire,  and, 
if  necessary,  sponged  with  cold  water  on  the  face- 
or  forehead.  When  ready,  the  door  is  opened,  and 
he  comes  out  for  after-treatment. 

Such  an  apparatus,  which  can  be  made  by  any 
carpenter,  is  much  safer  than  the  portable  sheet- 
wrapper  kind.  In  using  the  latter,  every  possible- 
care  should  be  taken  ; and  with  invalids  or  elderly 
persons  assistance  should  always  be  at  hand.  A 
relative  of  the  present  writer,  in  taking  such  a bath 
with  a blanket,  ignited  the  seat  of  a cane-seated 
chair,  and  had  to  rise  up  in  a much  greater  hurry 
than  he  had  anticipated.  With  a young  man,  such- 
an  occurrence  only  provoked  a roar  of  laughter ; but 
with  an  aged  person  it  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent ; and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  valuable  life- 
of  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  was  terminated  by 
the  terrible  burns  he  received  in  such  an  accident, 
through  a self-administered  Turkish  bath. 
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At  the  termination  of  a serious  illness  the  patient 
usually  finds  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  recruit 
his  health  by  change  of  air.  The  choice  of  a suitable 
health  resort  necessarily  depends  on  a number  of 
considerations.  The  distance  from  home,  the  facili- 
ties for  travelling,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  suitable  accommodation,  the 
proximity  of  friends,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  aspect, 
altitude,  the  humidity  and  amount  of  ozone  in  the 
air,  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  and,  above 
all,  the  question  of  expense,  are  important  factors  in 
the  selection.  Town  dwollers,  and  those  who  have 
been  pont  up  in  small,  close,  and  confined  rooms, 
naturally  sigh  for  the  seaside  and  the  salt  sea-breezo. 
Londoners,  and  those  living  in  its  neighbourhood,  are 
especially  favoured,  for  tho  South  Coast  is  within 


a short  distance,  and  the  travelling  facilities  are  ex- 
cellent. Brighton,  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s^ 
Folkestone,  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  Southsea, 
Dover  and  Deal,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  even 
Bournemouth  and  Torquay,  may  be  reached  with 
but  little  expenditure  of  time  or  strength.  On  the- 
East  Coast  are  Clacton-on-Sea,  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Cromer,  Lowestoft,  and  a host  of  other  places, 
some  of  which  are  only  just  coming  into  note. 
From  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Blackpool,  South- 
port,  Morecambe,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  easily 
reached.  Residents  in  Yorkshire  and  the  adjacent, 
counties  have  the  choice  of  Scarborough,  Bridling- 
ton, and  a number  of  other  stations  equally  popular : 
whilst  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  tho  selection  is 
ample.  In  cortain  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  sea- 
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air  is  too  strong  to  begin  with  ; and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  select  some  inland  health  resort 
until  convalescence  is  fully  established.  Here,  again, 
there  is  no  difficulty,  for  Bath,  Clifton,  Buxton, 
Malvern,  Harrogate,  Leamington,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Matlock,  and  a host  of  others,  offer  themselves  for 
approval. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  require  very  different 
climatic  conditions  for  restoration  to  health.  The 
husband,  for  example,  may  be  ordered  a bracing  at- 
mosphere, whilst  the  wife’s  condition  may  equally 
require  treatment,  but  may  necessitate  soft  balmy 
air ; and  yet  it  may  be  inexpedient  for  such  members 
to  be  very  far  apart,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
In  these  cases  the  difficulty  may  often  be  overcome 
by  selecting  contiguous  or  adjacent  health  resorts 
which  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions,  and  admit  of 
the  two  invalids  meeting  almost  daily  with  little 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble.  For  example,  St. 
Leonard’s  is  much  more  bracing  than  Hastings,  and 
yet  they  are  within  a short  walk.  Swanage  and 
Bournemouth,  again,  present  facilities  in  this  respect 
— one  being  bracing  and  the  other  warm,  yet  being 
within  a pleasant  hour’s  journey  by  steamer.  Bath 
itself  is  somewhat  relaxing ; but  at  Limpley  Stoke, 
which  is  within  a drive,  the  air  is  remarkably  bracing. 
Interlaken  is  essentially  a relaxing  place ; but  at 
■Grrindelwald,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour 
■as  a health  resort,  the  air  is  as  pure  and  fresh  as 
any  in  Switzerland.  It  is  very  much  a question 
of  altitude ; and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that 
a town  situated  in  a hollow  and  protected  from  the 
winds  is  relaxing,  whilst  the  houses  placed  on  the 
adjacent  hills  enjoy  a purer  atmosphere.  Aspect, 
however,  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  question  of 
climate. 

There  are  certain  general  considerations  in  the 
choice  of  a country  residence  which  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  ignore.  Many  people  who  are  extremely 
particular  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
houses,  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  subject 
when  they  are  away  on  a holiday,  either  for  health 
or  pleasure.  Seaside  lodgings  are  too  often  unsatis- 
factory in  this  respect;  but  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  care,  rooms  can  be  procured  which  have  been 
duly  inspected,  and  the  proprietors  of  which  can 
offer  certificates  of  adequate  sanitary  arrangements. 
A visit  to  the  leading  doctor  in  the  place,  or  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district,  will  often 
elicit  valuable  information.  When  this  is  impractic- 
able, tbo  proposed  tenant  should  make  inquiries  of 
the  landlord  as  to  the  character  of  the  drainage  and 
the  water-supply  ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
by  personal  inspection  whether  the  rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  It  is 


a good  plan,  too,  to  ask  definitely  by  whom  the 
house  or  rooms  have  been  previously  occupied,  and 
if  any  case  of  infectious  disease  or  convalescence 
from  fever  has  recently  occurred.  To  prevent  any 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  it  is  well  to  put  the 
question  in  the  form  of  a letter,  so  that  the  answer 
may  also  be  in  writing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  penalties  for  letting  lodgings  or  houses 
in  which  any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious 
disorder  has  resided,  without  having  the  premises 
disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a medical  man,  are 
very  stringent. 

The  necessity  for  attention  to  clothing,  and  for 
avoiding  night  air  or  over-fatigue  after  a long  illness, 
is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  call  for  comment.  Patients 
are  naturally  rejoiced  at  their  freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  the  sick-room,  and  if  not  checked  in 
their  efforts,  are  apt  during  the  first  few  days  to 
attempt  more  than  is  altogether  good  for  them. 
Driving  for  the  first  few  days  is  usually  better  than 
walking,  and  sitting  in  the  sunshine  is  often  prefer- 
able to  either.  Strength  soon  returns,  and  little  by 
little  the  convalescent  may  be  permitted  to  resume 
his  ordinary  mode  of  life.  The  appetite  quickly  im- 
proves, and  the  digestive  powers  keep  pace  with  it. 
It  is  well  to  get  weighed  immediately  on  arriving, 
and  to  have  the  process  repeated  every  week  until 
the  normal  weight  is  regained.  Many  people  suffer 
from  constipation  at  the  seaside,  or  in  a bracing  air; 
but  careful  attention  to  diet,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  a mild  aperient,  will  overcome  this  difficulty. 
The  hours  of  sleep  should  be  ample,  and  many 
patients  who  are  not  robust  find  it  advantageous  to 
remain  indoors  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
question  of  bathing  will  have  to  be  decided  on 
general  principles ; but  as  a rule  it  is  better  not 
to  bathe  in  the  sea  for  the  first  day  or  two.  A sea- 
water bath  in  the  bedroom  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast  is  always  invigorating,  and 
many  people  find  it  advantageous  to  repeat  it  at 
bedtime  before  retiring  to  rest. 

Mineral  Waters. — Mineral  waters  arc  useful  in 
a great  variety  of  different  complaints.  The  whole 
subject  has  of  late  years  attracted  a great  deal  of 
attention,  and  the  term  “ balneo-therapeutics  ” has 
been  applied  to  that  branch  of  medicine  which  deals 
with  their  employment  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  substances  found  dissolved  in  mineral  waters  are 
derived  partly  from  the  surface  soil,  and  partly  from 
the  rock  strata  through  which  the  water  passes. 
Mineral  waters  may  be  grouped  or  classified  as 
follows: — 

1.  Simple  thermal  waters. 

2.  Saline  waters. 

S.  Alkaline  waters. 

4.  Sulphated  saline  waters. 
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5.  Iron  or  chalybeate  waters. 

6.  Sulphur  waters. 

7.  Iodine  and  bromine  waters. 

S.  Earthy  or  calcareous  waters. 

The  characteristics  of  these  different  groups^  will 
now  be  briefly  described,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  imported  and  sold 
in  bottles. 

1.  Simple  Thermal  Waters. — These  waters  are  poor 
in  solid  and  gaseous  constituents,  and  are  sometimes 
■called  “ indifferent  ” waters.  They  are  employed 
both  for  drinking  and  for  bathing  purposes.  They 
act  on  the  kidneys,  and  are  useful  in  congestion  of 
internal  organs.  Examples  of  this  class  are  to  be 
found  in  the  springs  of  Leukebad  in  Switzerland, 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  and  Hammam  R’lrha. 

2.  Saline  or  Common  Salt  Waters  contain  chloride 
•of  sodium  as  their  principal  constituent.  They  are 
used  largely  for  baths,  and  are  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  many  chronic  complaints,  such  as 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  enlargement  of  the  joints, 
bronchitis,  indigestion,  and  even  gout.  In  England 
we  have  good  examples  in  the  waters  of  Droitwich, 
Leamington,  and  Cheltenham ; whilst  on  the  Con- 
tinent, * Kissingen,  * Homburg,  Kreuznach,  "Wies- 
baden, and  Bex  are  well  known. 

3.  Alkaline  Waters. — These  contain  carbonate  of 
soda,  carbonic-aeid  gas,  and  some  other  constituents. 
They  act  as  solvents,  and  are  useful  in  dyspepsia, 
•diabetes,  gout,  gravel,  gall-stones,  and  chronic  catar- 
rhal affections  of  the  mucous  membranes.  In  this 
category  may  be  included  * Contrexvillo,  * Ems, 
"*  Vichy,  Mont  Dore,  * Apollinaris,  * Vais,  Royat,  La 
Bourboule,  and  some  others. 

4.  Sulphated  or  Bitter  Waters  contain  either  sul- 
phate of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  both.  They 
are  actively  purgative,  and  are  largely  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  constipation,  sluggish  liver,  gall- 
stones, dyspepsia,  and  other  similar  affections.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  class,  the  best-known 
being  the  waters  of  Leamington, Cheltenham,  Parton, 
Spa,  * Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  * Friedrichshall,  * Pullna, 
Seidlitz,  and  * Hunyadi  Janos. 

5.  Jr  on  or  Chalybeate  Waters. — Iron  is  contained 
in  most  mineral  waters  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
some  it  constitutes  the  active  principle.  These 
waters  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia  or 
poorness  of  blood ; and  are  useful  in  debility  asso- 
ciated with  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  sterility,  impotence, 
and  a number  of  complaints.  Good  examples  of  this 
class  are  found  in  springs  at  Harrogate,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Schwalbach,  Spa,  and  St.  Moritz.  ♦Marien- 
bad, * Orezza,  and  * Pyrmont  also  belong  to  this 
class  of  waters. 

6.  Sulphur  Waters  vary  somewhat  in  composition, 
but  usually  contain  either  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 


sulphide  of  potassium  or  calcium.  They  are  used 
for  bathing,  drinking,  and  inhaling.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases, in  bronchitis  and  bronchial  catarrh,  in  gout 
and  rheumatism,  in  old-standing  syphilis,  and  for 
the  elimination  of  lead  and  mercury  from  the  system. 
Examples  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  the  waters 
of  Moffat,  Strathpeffer,  Aix-les-Bains,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  Baden. 

7.  Iodine  and  Bromine  Waters. — These  waters  are 
often  useful  in  constitutional  and  skin  diseases,  espe- 
cially the  famous  * Kissingen  waters.  Other  ex- 
amples are  Krankenheil,  Kreuznach,  * Tarash,  and 
Wiesbaden. 

8.  j Earthy  or  Calcareous  Waters  contain,  as  promi- 
nent constituents,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Taken  internally,  they 
correct  acidity,  and  promote  the  consolidation  of 
tissue-forming  material.  They  are  useful  in  rickets, 
consumption,  and  many  skin  diseases.  Many  of  them 
possess  a great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  Bright’s 
disease  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Examples  of 
this  class  are  to  be  found  in  the  waters  of  * St.  Gal- 
mier,  * Taunus,  * Contrexville,  and  Bagneres-de- 
Bigorre. 

Spas. — The  following  list  of  the  principal  spas  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  may  prove  useful  in 
cases  where  medical  waters  form  an  important  part 
of  the  treatment.  They  are  in  each  case  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  some  indication  of  the  cases  in 
which  their  waters  may  prove  suitable. 

I. — English. 

Bath,  a true  thermal  water,  contains  sulphate  of 
lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  useful  in 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

Boscombc,  in  Hampshire,  chalybeate ; useful  in 
anaemia  and  general  debility. 

Buxton,  altitude  of  900  feet,  bracing  air,  water  at 
temperature  of  82°  Fahr. ; useful  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. 

Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  famous  for  its 
brine  baths  ; useful  in  rheumatism. 

Flitwick,  saline  aperient  water,  containing  car- 
bonate of  iron,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
chloride  of  magnesium,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Harrogate,  chiefly  sulphur ; useful  in  many  forms 
of  skin  disease. 

Leamington,  several  springs,  mostly  aperient,  and 
largely  used  in  tx-eatment  of  liver  and  kidney  dis- 
eases, and  in  gout. 

Malvern,  noted  for  its  mild  air;  waters  useful  in 
affections  of  kidney  and  bladder. 

Matlock,  climate  mild  and  humid ; waters  and 
baths  useful  in  convalescence  from  acute  illnesses. 
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Tartan,  iodide  of  sodium,  and  bromide  of  magne- 
sium ; useful  in  certain  constitutional  diseases. 

Strathpeffer  (Eoss-shire),  various  springs ; largely- 
used  in  the  summer  for  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
and  various  skin  diseases. 

Tunbridge,  waters  contain  small  quantities  of  iron 
in  an  easily-assimilated  form. 

Whitby,  mildly  chalybeate  ; useful  in  debility  and 
convalescence. 

II. — Foreign. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  used  for  drinking,  bathing,  and 
douching ; useful  for  skin  diseases,  torpidity  of  the 
liver,  and  stiff  joints. 

Aix-les- Bains,  for  drinking  and  douching ; useful 
in  eczema,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  sciatica. 

Baden-Baden,  baths  for  rheumatism,  and  lithia 
waters  for  gout ; air  pure  and  mild ; season  May  to 
October. 

Bagneres-de-Luchon  (South  of  France),  altitude 
2,000  feet ; useful  in  many  skin  affections. 

Bareges,  useful  in  very  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
in  some  skin  diseases  (Hautes-Pyrenees) . 

Bilin  (Bohemia),  drunk  as  a table-water,  and  found 
useful  in  dyspepsia  and  acidity. 

Bourboule,  La  (Puy-de-Dome),  strongly  arsenical; 
useful  in  anaemia,  consumption,  rheumatism,  and 
scaly  skin  diseases. 

Buda-Testh  (Hungary),  bitter  aperient  water ; 
baths  at  Buda  or  Ofen;  useful  in  gastric  catarrh, 
chronic  gout,  rheumatism,  and  psoriasis. 

Carlsbad  (Bohemia),  excellent  for  chronic  consti- 
pation and  torpidity  of  the  liver,  and  in  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  diabetes. 

Contrexville  (Vosges),  useful  in  many  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs,  such  as  stone  and  gravel. 

Fins,  useful  in  affections  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  in  treatment  of  barrenness. 

Friedrichshall  (iSaxe-Meiningen),  alleviative  and 
aperient ; useful  in  torpidity  of  the  stomach. 

Homburg,  laxative,  slightly  tonic ; useful  in  dys- 
pepsia, especially  when  combined  with  restricted 
dietary. 

Kissingen  (Bavaria),  slightly  laxative;  used  in  in- 
digestion and  torpidity  of  the  liver. 

Krankenheil  (Bavaria),  used  in  scrofulous  skin 
diseases. 

Kreuznach,  contains  iodine  and  bromine ; used 
for  various  constitutional  diseases  and  skin  af- 
fections. 

Leuk  (Switzerland),  over  4,000  feet  high;  baths 
used  for  skin  diseases,  chronically  enlarged  joints, 
and  rheumatism. 

Marienbad  (Bohemia),  mud  baths ; useful  in  uter- 
ine diseases,  and  to  remove  glandular  swellings. 

Orezza  (Corsica),  an  excellent  water;  useful  in 


dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  debility ; is 
a kind  of  Seltzer  water  containing  iron. 

Tlombieres  (Vosges),  continuous  baths  for  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  spinal  complaints. 

Tullna  (Bohemia),  an  aperient  spring;  useful  in 
constipation. 

Jtoyat  (Puy-do-Domo),  alkaline  springs ; useful  in 
dyspepsia  and  catarrh  of  the  genito-urinary  passages. 

Schwalbach  (Nassau),  drinking-water,  and  also  for 
bathing,  both  useful  in  cases  of  overwork  and  worry. 

Spa,  highly  beneficial  in  anaemia  and  general  de- 
bility. 

Tar  asp  (Lower  Engadine),  useful  in  glandular 
swellings,  tumours,  and  excessive  obesity. 

Vais,  alkaline ; very  useful  in  some  forms  of  stone 
and  gravel,  and  in.  dyspepsia. 

Vichy,  very  beneficial  in  gout,  in  diabetes,  and 
in.  liver  derangements. 

Wiesbaden,  baths  used  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  gout. 

A brief  account  will  now  be  given  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  health  resorts  : — 

On  the  South  Coast. 

Brighton. — Brighton  is  one  of  the  most  popular- 
watering-places  on  the  South  Coast.  It  is  only  fifty 
miles  from  London,  and  the  train  service  is  excellent, 
the  Pullman  Car  train  performing  the  journey  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  To  all  intents  and. 
purposes,  Brighton  is  a suburb  of  the  Metropolis. 
There  are  plenty  of  first-class  hotels,  and  furnished, 
houses  and  apartments  are  abundant.  There  are  prac- 
tically two  seasons — the  summer  season,  devoted  to- 
pleasure-seekers  and  tourists ; and  the  winter  season 
of  the  permanent  residents.  It  is  built  on  a chalk 
soil,  so  that  surface-water  is  rapidly  absorbed,  even 
after  a heavy  fall  of  rain.  There  are  no  rivers  or 
marshes  in  its  vicinity,  and  fogs  are  few  and  far 
between.  It  is  essentially  a lively  place,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds  abound.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a suspicion  that  the  drainage  might  not  be  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  recently  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly overhauled,  and  is  now  said  to  be  practically 
perfect.  The  death-rate,  it  is  true,  is  comparatively 
high,  but  this  is  probably  accounted  for — at  all  events 
to  a very  great  extent — by  the  fact  that  many  people 
advanced  in  life  make  it  their  permanent  residence. 
Brighton,  like  all  health  resorts,  is  liable  to  epi- 
demics of  imported  disease,  but  very  few  cases  are 
actually  originated  in  the  town.  The  air  is  bracing, 
there  is  abundance  of  sunshine,  there  are  ample 
facilities  for  riding  and  driving,  and  there  are  many 
interesting  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
those  who  do  not  care  for  sea-bathing,  there  are 
tepid  swimming-baths  fitted  up  with  every  modom 
improvement. 
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Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s.— Hastings  and 
St.  Leonard’s  are  practically  one.  Together,  they  have 
a population  of  something  over  50,000  inhabitants. 
St.  Leonard’s  is  sixty-one  miles  from  London,  and 
there  are  two  distinct  services  of  trains,  the  journey 
being  accomplished  under  two  hours.  St.  Leonard’s 
and  Hastings  face  due  south,  and  are  sheltered  by 
high  cliffs  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds. 
The  hotels  are  excellent,  and  there  are  many  hoard- 
ing-houses, where  visitors  are  taken  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  climate  is  essentially  mild,  the  range 
of  temperature  being  small.  The  sea-front  is  the 
favourite  resort,  and  many  invalids  make  it  their 
permanent  residence.  The  system  of  drainage  is 
excellent,  the  streets  and  walks  are  well  eared  for, 
and  electric  lighting  has  been  largely  adopted. 
Bath-chairs  are  a prominent  feature  of  the  place,  and 
invalids  who  are  too  weak  to  walk,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  air  in  these  remarkably  use- 
ful conveyances.  For  pedestrians,  seats  are  pro- 
vided at  short  intervals,  and  they  are  so  constructed 
as  to  afford  shelter  from  both  wind  and  weather. 
The  death-rate  is  low,  and  there  is  very  little  epi- 
demic disease.  It  is  by  no  means  a dull  place,  al- 
though the  amusements  are  of  a less  pronounced 
order  than  at,  say,  Ramsgate  or  Margate.  St.  Leo- 
nard’s is  admirably  adapted  for  a winter  residence 
for  people  suffering  from  consumption  or  bronchial 
affections.  The  shops  are  good,  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds  can  be  obtained  almost  as  readily  as  in  London. 
It  is  an  excellent  place  for  growing  children,  who 
quickly  gain  flesh,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
robust  health.  In  summer  it  is  a little  relaxing; 
but  as  a temporary  residence  after  illness,  and  pre- 
paratory to  moving  to  a more  bracing  climate,  it 
cannot  be  surpassed;  the  climate,  as  already  ob- 
served, being  more  bracing  than  that  of  Hastings. 

Folkestone. — There  are  few  more  attractive 
health  resorts  on  the  South  Coast  than  Folkestone. 
It  is  situated  on  a lofty  cliff,  the  face  of  which  is 
clothed  with  verdure  down  to  the  shore.  The  sands 
are  excellent,  and  the  bathing  is  irreproachable.  The 
climate  is  mild  yet  bracing,  and  is  exceptionally 
equable.  It  is  well  drained;  there  are  many  de- 
lightful walks  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
there  is  no  dearth  of  amusement.  The  society  is 
refined,  and  the  accommodation  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  houses  on  the  Lees  are  admirably 
situated,  and  command  a wide  and  extensive  view. 
It  is  an  excellent  health  resort  for  invalids  in  the 
first  stage  of  consumption,  and  generally  for  those 
who  are  debilitated  by  overwork  or  anxiety.  It  is 
seventy-one  miles  from  London,  and  the  journey  is 
performed  under  two  hours.  Its  proximity  to 
Shorncliffe  is  advantageous  in  many  ways. 


Ramsgate  and  Margate.  — Ramsgate  and 
Margate  from  their  proximity  are  often  classed  to- 
gether, although  from  a hygienic  point  of  view  there 
are  many  points  of  difference  between  them.  Rams- 
gate faces  the  south,  but,  being  built  on  high 
ground,  the  summer  heat  is  less  relaxing  than  at 
many  other  seaside  places.  The  temperature  is 
equable,  and  the  rainfall  is  much  less  than  it  is  in 
places  situated  farther  west.  The  town  is  built  on 
chalk,  and  the  drainage  is,  as  a rule,  excellent. 
The  sands  during  the  summer  months  are  full  of 
life;  and  although  there  may  at  times  be  a suspicion 
of  overcrowding,  the  utmost  good-temper  as  a rule 
prevails ; and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  place 
to  spend  a few  weeks  in  during  the  season.  The  har- 
bour is  naturally  a great  attraction,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  artificial  refuges  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  winter  fogs  are  almost  unknown ; and 
there  are  few  days  when  invalids  are  precluded  from 
taking  outdoor  exercise.  The  hotel  accommodation 
is  good,  and  “The  Granville”  has  a world- wide  repu- 
tation for  comfort.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  particular 
disease  in  which  the  climate  of  Ramsgate  is  indi- 
cated, but  for  convalescents  generally  it  is  almost 
without  a rival.  The  train  service  might  be  accele- 
rated with  advantage,  considering  that  it  is  only 
seventy-nine  miles  from  London. 

Margate  is  renowned  for  its  bracing  air,  the  tonic 
and  invigorating  properties  of  which  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  cases  of  scrofula,  consumption, 
and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Delicate 
children  thrive  there  wonderfully  well,  and  speedily 
develop  bright  and  rosy  cheeks.  The  soil  is  dry 
and  absorbent,  and  there  is  very  little  epidemic  dis- 
ease. Bathing  is  good  and  wonderfully  safe,  whilst 
the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  a great  attrac- 
tion. The  train  service  compares  favourably  with 
that  of  Ramsgate,  and  busy  City  men  find  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  their  offices  at  a reasonable  hour. 
Taking  it  on  the  whole,  Margate  compares  favour- 
ably with  many  of  the  more  fashionable  watering- 
places. 

Deal  and  Dover. — Deal  is  largely  frequented 
as  a holiday  resort,  and  has  many  claims  for  con- 
sideration from  the  point  of  view  of  the  invalid.  It 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  counties  of  England, 
and  is  on  a good  chalky  soil.  The  rainfall  is  small, 
and,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
streets  and  roads  dry  very  quickly.  There  is  a good 
pier,  which  stretches  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  forms 
a delightful  promenade.  There  is  perhaps  less  ac- 
commodation than  at  some  of  the  larger  health 
resorts ; but  good  rooms  are  obtainable,  and,  except 
for  a short  time  during  the  season,  the  charges  are 
fairly  moderate.  There  are  only  about  8,000 
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permanent  residents,  but  the  population  is  nearly 
doubled  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  air  is  bracing,  and  there  is  a good 
sloping  beach  for  bathing. 

Dover  is  a seaport  and  garrison  town  rather  than 
a health  resort,  but  many  invalids  visit  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  dry  and  bracing  air.  Patients  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  consumption  rarely  do  well  there ; 
but  where  there  is  no  actual  organic  disease,  it  gives 
tone  to  the  system,  and  rapidly  improves  the 
appetite.  Delicate  children  usually  improve  fast, 
and  often  gain  flesh  and  strength  in  a marvellous 
manner.  Sufferers  from  chronic  looseness  of  the 
bowels  often  find  it  advantageous  to  make  it  their 
temporary  home,  the  hard  pure  water  probably 
acting  beneficially  on  the  relaxed  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

Eastbourne.  — Eastbourne  has  of  late  years 
become  a popular  health  resort.  A generation  ago 
it  was  a mere  village  ; now  it  is  a large  town  with 
nearly  30,000  inhabitants.  The  air  is  bracing,  but 
by  many  medical  authorities  it  is  said  to  be  not  alto- 
gether adapted  to  the  requirements  of  delicate  in- 
valids. For  those  who  are  fairly  robust,  and  can 
take  abundance  of  outdoor  exercise,  it  is  excellent. 
It  is  not  so  lively  as  Brighton,  or  even  Margate  or 
Ramsgate ; but  the  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  the 
drainage  is  good.  The  hotel  accommodation  is 
ample;  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  season 
there  are  nearly  100,000  visitors.  It  is  only  sixty- 
five  miles  from  London,  and  the  journey  is  performed 
in  a little  over  an  hour  and  a half. 

Southsea.  — Southsea,  which  is  practically  a 
suburb  of  Portsmouth,  attracts  during  the  summer 
season  a great  number  of  visitors,  many  of  whom 
are  drawn  there  by  its  reputation  as  a health  resort. 
It  has  many  advantages,  and  those  interested  in 
naval  and  military  matters  find  the  time  pass  away 
quickly  enough.  The  air  is  perhaps  rather  moist, 
but  people  of  nervous  temperament  find  this  an 
advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  said  to  be 
increasing  in  reputation  as  a winter  health  resort ; 
but  unless  the  house  is  exceptionally  favourably 
situated,  the  cold  winds  will  be  found  very  trying. 
Patients  with  weak  chests  prefer  St.  Leonard’s  or 
Yentnor  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  but 
in  summer  Southsea  is  remarkably  pleasant. 

The  Isle  of  Wight. — Speaking  generally,  tho 
Isle  of  Wight  forms  an  admirable  health  resort.  It 
is  easily  accessible  from  London,  the  sceneiy  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  there  is  ample  accommo- 
dation. The  climate  may  bo  described  as  marino 
and  sub-marine.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sanitary 


conditions  in  many  places  are  not  so  good  as  might 
be  desired,  but  a little  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  would  speedily  overcome  this 
difficulty.  Most  people  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  island  either  at  Ryde  or  Cowes.  Ryde  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  unattractive  resort,  and 
few  people  in  search  of  health  stay  there  more  than 
a few  days.  Cowes,  on  the  contrary,  has  very  many 
attractions,  and  its  very  name  calls  up  reminiscences 
of  yachting  and  boating.  The  air  is  bracing,  and 
invalids  find  that  it  is  just  the  place  to  improve  the 
appetite,  stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  and  gener- 
ally to  give  tone  to  the  system.  During  the  Regatta 
week,  in  August,  it  is  full  to  overflowing ; but  in  the 
early  months  of  the  spring  it  is  delightful,  and 
accommodation  is  good  and  plentiful.  The  railway 
connecting  Ryde  and  Cowes  with  Yentnor  affords 
ample  facilities  for  visiting  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  The  situation  of  Yentnor  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  and  other 
diseases  of  the  chest,  especially  when  they  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage.  The  National  Hospital 
for  Consumption  has  a reputation  which  is  world- 
wide. Shanklin  is  another  famous  health  resort, 
and  its  climate  may  be  recommended  for  invalids 
suffering  from  debility  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
fever,  or  during  convalescence  from  other  diseases. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  restoring  the  energies  of  those 
who,  from  long  residence  in  India,  have  lost  tone, 
and  are  afflicted  with  torpid  liver  and  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  Cases  of  ansemia  or  poorness  of  the  blood 
are  greatly  benefited,  and  it  is  especially  useful  as 
a residence  for  weakly  children,  and  those  with  a 
strumous  or  consumptive  tendency.  The  air  is 
bracing  rather  than  debilitating,  and  patients  are 
enabled  to  take  active  exercise  without  feeling  ener- 
vated and  fatigued.  Sandown  has  a south-east 
aspect,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  cases  of  con- 
sumption, and  diseasos  of  the  chest  generally  ; whilst 
patients  suffering  from  debility'  and  loss  of  tone 
rarely  fail  to  do  well.  The  distances  in  the  island 
are  so  short,  and  the  coaching  and  railway  facilities 
are  so  great,  that  many'  visitors  find  it  advantageous 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  frequent  change  of  air  and  scene. 

Bournemouth..  — Bournemouth  has  of  late 
years  made  great  strides  as  a health  resort.  The 
porous  nature  of  the  sandy  sub-soil,  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  abundant  growth  of  pine- 
trees,  make  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  consumption.  It  is  somewhat  relaxing  in  summer, 
it  is  true,  but  during  tho  winter  months  it  is  a de- 
lightful residence.  Tho  best  houses  are  situated  on 
tho  oast  and  west  cliffs,  patients  rarely  residing  in 
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the  lower  parts  of  the  town.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  excellent,  and  have  been  much  improved 
of  late  years ; whilst  the  hotel  accommodation  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  A new  lino  has  recently  been 
opened  which  shortens  the  journey  from  London  by 
forty-five  minutes. 

Torquay. — Torquay  is  220  miles  from  London, 
and  the  journey  by  the  Great  Western  is  performed 
in  something  under  six  hours.  It  occupies  a sheltered 
position ; and,  from  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  is 
well  adapted  for  the  residence  of  patients  suffering 
from  consumption  in  the  advanced  stages.  Many 
elderly  people  who  can  take  but  little  exercise  find 
that  it  suits  them  admirably,  especially  during  the 
winter  months.  Delicate  children  often  improve 
rapidly ; although  for  a prolonged  residence  a more 
bracing  atmosphere  is  desirable.  Torquay  is  not  so 
popular  as  a health  resort  as  it  was  some  years  ago, 
although  its  sanitary  condition  has  improved,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  visitors. 

Ox  the  East  Coast. 

Clacton-on-Sea,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  and 
Felixstowe,  are  all  situated  on  the  East  Coast, 
and  can  be  reached  either  by  rail  or  boat  with- 
out difficulty.  Clacton  is  very  bracing ; it  is  not 
overcrowded  during  the  summer  months,  and  pro- 
visions are  cheap.  The  beach,  which  is  sand  and 
shingle,  extends  for  miles.  Bathing  is  extremely 
popular,  the  Continental  system  of  allowing  men  and 
women  to  bathe  together  from  adjacent  machines 
having  been  found  to  answer  well.  Walton-on-the- 
Nazc  is  about  eight  miles  from  Clacton-on-Sea, 
and  the  same  distance  from  Dovercourt.  The  rain- 
fall is  small,  and  the  streets  dry  rapidly.  The  sea- 
shore is  composed  of  fine  sand,  and  the  bathing  is 
good  and  safe.  The  air  is  bracing,  and  the  amount 
of  sunshine  registered  is  far  above  the  average.  The 
inland  walks  are  pretty,  and  there  are  many  charm- 
ing prosperous  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  soveral  good  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  and  pro- 
visions, as  at  Clacton,  are  cheap.  It  is  just  the 
place  for  an  overworked  mother  to  send  her  family 
for  a month,  with  the  full  assurance  that  they  will 
benefit  by  the  change,  and  cannot  possibly  come  to 
any  harm.  Felixstowe  belongs  to  the  same  group 
of  health  resorts  as  Clacton  and  Walton.  The 
sanitary  aiTangements  are  not  so  good  as  they  might 
be,  but  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  these  will 
be  improved  before  long.  Theso  East  Coa3t  watering- 
places  are  making  groat  strides  in  popular  estimation, 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  time  they  will 
rival  the  old-established  favourites  of  tho  South 
Coast. 


Cromer. — Cromer,  situated  on  the  north  coast 
of  Norfolk,  has  of  late  years  become  popular  as  a. 
health  resort.  The  accommodation,  it  is  true,  is 
rather  limited,  but  apartments  are  to  be  found  with 
a little  trouble.  The  air  is  bracing,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  children,  especially  in  the  summer. 
There  are  many  quiet  nooks  on  the  north  coast  of 
Norfolk  which  will  well  repay  a visit.  Much  of 
the  inland  scenery  resembles  that  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  hedgerows  abound  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers. 
At  Overstrand,  about  a mile  from  Cromer,  there  is 
excellent  bathing ; and  many  of  the  adjacent  villages, 
such  as  Sidestrand,  Trimingham,  and  Mundesley, 
present  points  of  attraction  to  the  seeker  after 
health. 

Scarborough.. — Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  in  England.  It  has  been 
described  by  a recent  writer  as  “ a den  of  dissipa- 
tion;” but  this  is  hardly  deserved,  although  un- 
doubtedly the  majority  of  people  resort  there  for 
amusement  rather  than  for  health.  The  sands, 
during  the  season,  present  a scene  of  gaiety  which 
is  rarely  met  with  in  our  steady-going  country.  The 
hotels  are  excellent,  and  their  charges  are  compara- 
tively high.  It  is  not  a place  where  a poor  man 
would  think  of  taking  a large  family  of  children. 
The  medical  officer  of  health  issues  annual  reports, 
and  energetic  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  infectious  disorders.  Hotels 
and  lodging-houses  are  from  time  to  time  inspected, 
and  a report  is  drawn  up  and  entered  in  a sanitary 
register  kept  at  the  town-hall.  This  is  a salutary 
plan,  which  might  with  advantage  be  followed  at 
other  health  resorts.  At  the  Spa  are  chalybeate  and 
saline  springs,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  anaemia  and  general  debility. 

Whitby. — Whitby  is  a picturesque  old  town  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  midway  between  Saltburn  and 
Scarborough.  A writer  in  Harper  says  : — 

“ The  most  notable  place  on  the  Yorkshire  coast 
is  Whitby,  which  is  much  better  suited  to  those  who 
want  relief  from  the  pressure  of  an  overworked  and 
aggressive  civilisation  than  Scarborough,  and  which, 
to  our  own  mind,  is  the  most  picturesque  little  town 
in  Great  Britain.  Let  us  take  our  first  look  at 
Whitby  from  the  summit  of  the  East  Cliff— one  of 
the  two  promontories  between  which  the  river  Esk 
enters  the  German  Ocean.  On  both  sides  of  us  is  a 
precipitous  line  of  coast,  with  bristling  cliffs,  washed 
by  a boiling  surf  in  some  places ; and  in  others 
fringed  with  a narrow  beach,  on  which  gigantic  moss- 
covered  boulders  are  piled.  Looking  to  tho  east  and 
north,  the  embattled  cliffs  and  the  restless  sea  fill  the 
views ; looking  to  the  west,  we  see  the  river  cleaving 
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the  valley,  with  the  town  built  on  both  sides  of  it. 
One  house  rises  above  another,  apparently  supported 
by  the  cornice  of  that  below  it ; the  floor  of  one  seems 
to  be  the  roof  of  the  other.  The  roofs  are  peaked 
-and  gabled  and  dormer- windowed,  with  tall  chimney- 
pots shooting  up  from  them ; nearly  all  of  them  are 
sheathed  with  crimson  tiles,  which,  with  the  lazy  blue 
smoke  drifting  over  them,  are  the  things  that  give 
■colour  to  every  picture  of  Whitby.  Leading  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  East  Cliff  to  the  town  is  a 
■curving  flight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  well- 
worn  steps,  up  which  the  worshippers  come  on  Sunday 
to  the  old  parish  church,  which  stands  at  the  head 
•of  the  cliff,  with  the  sea  behind  it.  It  is  a very  old 
building  of  the  early  Norman  period;  and  the  in- 
terior, with  its  undecorated  oak  and  skylights  in  the 
low  roof,  is  more  like  the  cabin  of  a ship  than  a 
■church.  On  the  cliff  also  are  the  beautiful  grey 
ruins  of  St.  Hilda’s  Abbey,  which  are  the  crowning 
glory  of  Whitby.” 

The  sea-bathing  is  good,  the  water-supply  is  ex- 
cellent, and  there  is  ample  accommodation.  Most  of 
the  lodging-houses  on  the  West  Cliff  are  in  good 
sanitary  condition,  but  it  is  well  to  make  inquiries 
on  this  point  before  engaging  apartments. 

Saltburn. — Saltbum  is  a charming  little  place 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  a mag- 
nificent reach  of  sands,  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  affords 
facilities  for  playing  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and  other 
games.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  walks  and  drives  in  abundance. 
There  is  a spa  or  mineral  spring  which  contains  iron, 
and  has  a great  reputation  for  curing  young  ladies 
suffering  from  anaemia  or  poorness  of  blood.  The 
drainage  is  good,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  insure  a systematic  inspec- 
tion of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hotels  and  lodg- 
ing-houses. The  railway  facilities  are  excellent, 
and  there  seems  every  prospect  of  Saltbum  becoming 
before  long  a very  popular  seaside  resort. 

Bridlington. — Bridlington,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  is  about  230  miles  from  London,  and  is 
a typical  seaside  resort.  The  permanent  population 
probably  does  not  exceed  10,000,  but  every  summer 
there  is  an  influx  of  something  like  40,000  visitors. 
The  air  is  bracing,  and  the  sands  afford  every  facility 
for  bathing.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a very  aristocratic 
place  ; but  the  accommodation  is  ample ; the  prices 
are,  as  a rule,  moderate ; and  there  is  no  dearth  of 
amusement.  There  are  many  pleasant  drives  and 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Flamboraugh  Head 
and  Speeton  are  at  no  great  distance.  It  may  not 
be  specially  indicated  in  convalescence  from  any 
particular  disease,  but  it  affords  opportunities  for 


improving  the  general  state  of  the  health,  quite  equal 
to  any  watering-place  on  the  East  Coast. 

On  the  West  Coast. 

Ilfracombe. — Ilfracombe  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  enjoys  a high 
reputation  as  a watering-place.  The  air  is  fresh 
and  bracing,  the  clear  mild  climate  being  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  delicate  invalids.  Progress 
towards  recovery  is  often  slow,  but  in  the  absence  of 
definite  organic  disease  an  improvement  is  almost 
certain.  The  town  is  well  drained,  and  the  water- 
supply  is  excellent.  Ilfracombe  is  often  called  “ the 
healthiest  Devonshire  watering-place.”  For  those 
who  prefer  more  seclusion,  there  is  a wild  and 
charming  retreat  within  a few  miles  of  Ilfra- 
combe, at  Morthoe,  which  is  as  yet  almost  un- 
invaded by  visitors,  but  may  not  improbably  in 
years  to  come  rival  in  popularity  the  elder  watering- 
place. 

Weston-super-Mare. — Weston-super-Mare  is 
another  popular  seaside  resort.  It  has  many  advan- 
tages, including  pure  air  blowing  straight  from  the 
Atlantic,  an  abundant  water-supply,  clean  streets, 
and  an  unrivalled  system  of  drainage.  A new  hotel 
has  recently  been  erected,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
accommodation  of  all  kinds.  The  sands  are  a great 
attraction,  and  the  bathing  ai’rangements  are  unex- 
ceptionable. The  climate  suits  rheumatic  subjects, 
and  many  people  suffering  from  rheumatism  and 
allied  conditions  make  it  their  permanent  resi- 
dence. It  is  increasing  steadily  in  popularity,  and 
deservedly  so. 

Swansea  and  the  Mumbles.  — Swansea  is 
essentially  an  industrial  town,  and  can  hardly  be 
included  in  the  category  of  health  resorts ; but  the 
district  known  as  the  Mumbles,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  sea- 
bathing, and  is  a favourite  hunting-ground  for 
delicate  children. 

Llandudno. — Llandudno  is  charmingly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world.  The  average  mean  temperature  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  Torquay  and  Brighton. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  rain-water  is 
quickly  absorbed.  The  whole  place  was  elaborately 
drained  a few  years  ago  at  a cost  of  £36,000.  There 
is  an  excellent  pier,  from  which  steamers  run  to 
Liverpool  several  times  a day,  accomplishing  the 
journey  in  about  two  hours  and  a half.  There  are 
several  excellent  drives,  the  Ormo’s  Head  marine 
drive  being  from  end  to  end  nearly  five  miles  in 
length. 
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Colwyn. — Close  to  Llandudno  is  Colwyn  Bay, 
which  of  lato  years  has  obtained  a well-deserved 
reputation  as  a health  resort  for  consumptive  patients. 
The  air  is  mild,  but  at  the  same  time  bracing.  There 
are  several  good  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  both 
for  boys  and  girls  ; and  children  who  show  signs  of 
debility  whilst  living  in  London  or  on  the  South 
Coast,  often  benefit  materially  by  a change  to  this 
lovely  locality. 

Llanfairfechan. — This  is  a charming  little 
watering-place  on  the  north  coast  of  Caernarvon. 
It  is  a great  favourite  with  doctors,  who  frequently 
send  their  patients  there.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptive  patients,  especially  in  the 
early  stages.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  as 
an  excellent  site  for  a sanatorium  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  if  one  could  be  established,  it  would  prove  a 
success.  The  town  is  built  on  a dry  gravelly  soil, 
on  the  sloping'  foot  of  the  high  hills  and  mountains 
of  North  Wales.  There  are  excellent  sands,  which 
afford  facilities  for  bathing.  The  surrounding- 
scenery  is  pretty,  and  there  are  walks  and  drives  in 
abundance.  The  hotel  accommodation  is  excellent, 
whilst  lodgings  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  For  a quiet 
seaside  health  resort  it  is  strongly  recommended. 

Southport — Southport  is  renowned  for  the 
purity  of  its  air  and  the  excellence  of  its  sea-bathing. 
It  is  only  eighteen  miles  by  rail  from  Liverpool,  and 
thirty-seven  from  Manchester.  The  air  is  bracing  ; 
and  many  maladies — such  as  consumption  in  its 
early  stage,  chronic  atonic  dyspepsia,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, with  enlargement  of  the  lungs,  and  nervous 
depression  are  quickly  relieved  under  its  genial 
influence.  Elderly  people  who  suffer  from  asthma 
often  declare  that  they  breathe  more  freely  at  South- 
port  than  at  any  other  placo  on  the  coast.  There 
are  many  attractions  in  the  way  of  amusement,  and 
during  the  season  it  is  especially  gay. 

A few  miles  south  of  Southport  is  Lythain,  a 
favourite  seaside  resort  with  many  people.  It  is  a 
charming  place,  renowned  for  its  scenery  and  good 
bracing  air. 

Blackpool.  Blackpool  is  the  popular  seaside 
resort,  not  only  for  Lancashire,  but  the  whole  of  the 
North  of  England.  It  is  only  an  hour  and  a half 
from  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  occupies  the 
same  relation  to  those  overcrowded  cities  that 
Brighton  docs  to  London.  The  air  is  bracing,  and 
tho  west  winds  arc  laden  with  ozone.  A great  fea- 
ture of  Blackpool  is  that  entertainments  of  a very 
high  order  arc  provided  at  remarkably  reasonable 
prices.  Tho  musical  performances  on  tho  North 
ier  are  not  surpassed  in  any  town  in  England 
23 


There  are  numerous  steamers  which  ply  between 
Blackpool,  Southport,  Liverpool,  Morecambo,  and 
other  places  in  tho  vicinity,  so  that  every  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  of  obtaining  a good  sea-blow.  The 
season  is  from  J uly  to  September ; but  May  and 
June  are  delightful  months,  and  there  is  then  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining-  excellent  accommodation  on 
very  reasonable  terms. 

Moreeambe. — Morecambe,  also  in  Lancashire, 
is  much  frequented  by  invalids  in  search  of  health. 
It  is  well  situated,  and  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Lake  District.  The  climate  is  warm  in  winter,  whilst 
in  summer  the  heat  is  never  excessive.  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  town  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
although  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
lodgings. 


The  Isle  of  Man.— This  singularly  attractive 
and  interesting  island  is  but  little  known  to  residents 
in  the  South  of  England,  although  it  is  well  suited 
for  pedestrian  excursions,  and  its  climate  is  found 
most  beneficial  in  tho  treatment  of  strumous  and 
other  allied  diseases.  It  is  renowned  for  its  splendid 
bathing  and  boating,  its  good  sea-fishing,  its  beau- 
tiful drives,  its  mountain  scenery,  and  above  all  its 
Runic  remains  and  Druidical  circles.  In  relics  of 
the  past  it  is  wonderfully  rich,  and  its  ancient 
manners  and  customs  are  well  worth  attentive  study. 
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Bath. — Of  English  inland  health  resorts  none  is 
more  famed  than  Bath.  Its  waters  are  universally 
recommended  by  the  medical  profession  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout  and  rheumatism.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  flowing  for  over  2,000  years;  and  during 
the  last  300  years  over  which  their  literature  extends, 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  variation  in  their  tem- 
perature or  composition.  The  annual  yield  is  no 
less  than  1,000,000  tons  ; and  their  temperature  is 
120°  Fahr. — by  far  the  hottest  springs  in  England. 
An  analysis  of  the  King’s  Bath  spring,  made  a 
few  years  ago,  and  subsequently  verified  by 
several  independent  observers,  gave  the  following 
results : — 


Calcium 

Magnesium 

Potassium 

Sodium . 

Lithium  

Iron 

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid  (combined)  - . 

Chlorine  

Silica 

Strontium 

Alkaline  sulphidos 


Parts 

Grains 

per  Million, 

per  Gallon . 
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26-30 

47-4 

3-31 

39-5 

2-76 
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9-03 

Traces 

Traces 

6T 

•427 

809 

60 'S3 
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6-02 

2S0 

19-60 
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Cubic  Centimetres.  Cubic  Inches, 

Carbonic-acid  gas  at  normal 1 e,,.0  _ lg.„ 

temperature  and  pressure  f 

Solid  residue  ......  1920  • 184'4 

Specitic  gravity 1 -0015. 

It  is  stated  that  the  waters  “are  beneficial  in 
almost  all  chronical  distempers,  and  can  hurt  in 
none,  except  in  hromoi-rhage,  inflammation  or  bad 
lungs,  unless  they  be  overdosed  in  quantity,  or  too 
hot,  or  too  high  a regimen  he  joined  with  them. 
In  gout  the  Bath  waters  are  highly  beneficial.  They 
rouse  the  constitution,  and  force  the  disease  to  the 
extremities.  The  waters  taken  internally  fix  un- 
settled gout,  and  remove  it  from  the  stomach  and 
other  more  vital  parts  to  the  hands  or  feet,  where  it 
may  go  through  its  stages  with  less  danger  to  the 
life  of  the  patient.  Externally  applied,  the  douche 
and  bath  remove  stiffness  and  weaknesses,  the  re- 
mains  of  gout,  and  give  a healthy  pliability  to  the 
limbs  and  joints.  In  rheumatisms  of  long  standing, 
and  in  which  the  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared, 
these  waters  afford  most  effectual  relief,  in  both  re- 
moving the  inaction  of  parts  (the  consequence  of 
the  disease),  and  in  giving  new  power  to  those  parts 
of  the  system  in  which  the  disease  resides.  In  rheu- 
matic gout  they  reduce  the  swelling  or  stiffness  of 
the  joints.” 

The  waters  are  also  useful  in  many  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia and  indigestion.  “ They  powerfully  alleviate 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  a disordered  stomach, 
and  by  their  tonic  power  restore  it  to  a healthy 
state.  They  cause  an  appetite  for  food,  and  enable 
the  stomach  to  complete  its  wonderful  process. 
When  the  power  of  digestion  is  weakened,  the  Bath 
waters  afford  a mild  and  efficacious  stimulus;  and 
they  further  the  healthy  action  throughout  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  They  act  on  the  kidneys,  and 
promote  the  due  discharge  of  all  the  natural  excre- 
tions. They  are  also  particularly  serviceable  in  all 
cold  and  debilitated  constitutions,  and  they  give  a 
stability  and  firmness  to  the  action  of  the  glands. 
Home  constitutions  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the 
stimulus  of  these  waters,  and  therefore  it  is  prudent 
to  prepare  for  their  use ; and,  as  even  their  external 
application  will  often  excite  an  increased  action  in 
the  blood  and  vessels,  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
keep  the  body  in  a cool  state,  both  before  and  during 
the  course  of  the  bathing.” 

They  are  also  employed  with  success  in  many 
diseases  peculiar  to  females,  and  are  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  gall-stones.  They  are 
both  taken  internally  and  used  for  baths.  They 
should  never  be  used  medicinally  except  under  the 
direction  of  a physician ; and  a carefully-regulated 
regimen  is  necessary  to  insure  their  beneficial  effect. 
The  Grand  Pump  Boom  is  sumptuously  fitted  up. 


and  is  well  worth  a visit.  There  is  no  charge  for 
admission,  and  visitors  are  always  welcome.  There 
are  several  baths — the  King’s  Bath,  and  the  New 
Baths,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Pump  Room 
Hotel,  being  the  most  renowned.  The  Roman  Baths 
which  have  recently  been  fully  exposed  are  a source 
of  great  interest,  and  have  attracted  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
remains  will  bo  carefully  preserved,  and  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made,  in  the  name  of  utilitarianism, 
to  interfere  with  so  valuable  a discovery. 

The  city  itself  is  charmingly  situated,  and  is  re- 
plete with  objects  of  interest.  Visitors,  especially 
if  armed  with  good  introductions,  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  and  induce  them  to  make  a long  stay. 

Buxton.— Buxton,  like  Bath,  is  especially  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 
Situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  air  is  remarkably  pure  and  invigorating. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  It  is  a prosperous  and  rising  place,  and 
its  beautiful  gardens  and  excellent  musical  arrange- 
ments make  it  a most  desirable  residence  during  the 
hot  season  of  the  year.  The  thermal  springs  issue 
from  the  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock  at  a tempera- 
ture of  about  82°  Fahr.,  and  the  total  outflow  has  been 
estimated  at  200  gallons  per  minute.  Many  doctors 
advise  their  chronic  gouty  and  rheumatic  patients 
to  go  first  to  Bath,  then  to  Matlock  for  a few  days, 
ending  up  with  a week  or  two  at  Buxton.  Buxton 
has  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Derbyshire,  and  many 
visitors  find  it  advantageous  to  renew  their  visit  year 
after  year.  In  obstinate  cases  of  gout  it  is  often 
impossible  to  effect  a radical  cure ; but  by  a little  care 
and  attention  the  acute  attacks  may  be  kept  in 
abeyance. 

Matlock. — Matlock,  or  rather  Matlock  Bath,  is 
another  health  resort  for  the  treatment  of  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  possesses  a thermal  spring,  the 
waters  of  which  have  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Dupre, 
and  are  found  to  have  the  following  composition 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium 4-57 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  .....  9'7S 

(Containing  magnesium,  1‘946) 

Sulphate  of  calcium 2'04 

Carbonate  of  calcium  - - - - - - 14  6S 

Silica ~~1 

31-78 

Organic  matter,  traces  of  albumen,  potass,  litliia, 
strontium,  and  loss  - - - - -1-03 

Total  residue  as  found  by  direct  estimation 

Matlock  Bath  stands  on  a dry  gravelly  soil,  lying 
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over  limestone  rock.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  its 
gonial  southern  aspect,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  pure  bracing  air  of  the  moors  above,  renders 
it  a most  desirable  health  resort  for  tho  sick  and 
•weary.  The  country  between  Matlock  and  Buxton 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  England.  Ruskin  says  : — 

“ I can’t  find  anything  like  Derbyshire  anywhere 
else.  Looking  back  to  my  past  life,  I find,  though 
not  without  surprise,  that  it  owes  more  to  the  Via 
■Gellia  than  the  Via  Mala,  to  the  dripping  wells  of 
Matlock  than  the  dust-rain  of  Lauterbrunnen.  In  its 
very  minuteness  it  is  the  most  educational  of  all  the 
districts  of  beautiful  landscape  known  to  me.  Derby- 
shire is  a lovely  child’s  alphabet ; an  alluring  first 
lesson  in  all  that’s  admirable  and  powerful,  chiefly 
in  the  way  it  engages  and  fixes  the  attention.  The 
whole  gift  of  the  country  is  in  its  glens.  The  wide 
acreage  of  field  or  moor  above  is  wholly  without 
interest ; it  is  only  in  the  clefts  of  it  and  the  dingles 
that  the  traveller  finds  his  joy,  and  in  those  clefts 
every  charm  depends  on  the  alternate  jut  and  recess 
of  rock  and  field,  on  the  successive  discovery  of 
blanched  height  and  woody  hollow,  and,  above  all, 
on  the  floreted  banks  and  foam-crisped  wavelets  of 
the  sweetly  wilful  stream.” 

Leamington. — It  is  only  about  a hundred  years 
since  the  valuable  mineral  springs  of  Leamington 
became  generally  known,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century  the  population  only  amounted  to  315 
souls.  The  place  owes  its  reputation  as  a spa  and 
health  resort  almost  entirely  to  the  late  Dr.  Jephson, 
who  prescribed  the  waters  in  his  own  extensive 
practice,  and  brought  the  place  permanently  into 
public  notice.  The  beautiful  public  gardens,  charm- 


ingly laid  out,  bear  his  name.  The  springs  contain 
sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  large 
quantities,  and  produce  about  the  same  effect  as  the 
much- vaunted  Hunyadi  Janos  and  Friedrichshall 
waters.  Their  medicinal  action  is  aperient,  and  the 
effect  is  not  too  violent.  Tho  waters  are  taken  with 
advantage  by  patients  suffering  from  gout  or  a gouty 
tendency,  and  are  very  useful  in  cases  of  torpid 
liver  and  habitual  constipation.  For  a good  while 
lately  the  place  appeared  comparatively  neglected ; 
and  as  occupation  and  amusement  are  very  im- 
portant matters  about  a health  resort,  especially  when 
without  the  never-ceasing  variety  of  the  sea,  Leamr 
ington  was  very  much  left  to  retired  army  men.  Quite 
recently,  however,  there  have  been  signs  of  renewed 
activity  and  public  spirit,  a good  band  playing  during 
the  season,  and  a fine  theatre  being  built  in  1882.  It 
is  a good  centre  for  hunting  during  the  winter  months. 

Cheltenham.  — Cheltenham,  like  Leamington, 
has  of  late  hardly  kept  up  its  former  brilliancy. 
Years  ago  visitors  flocked  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  life  and  gaiety  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Lately  it  has  become  rather  a favourite 
resort  for  elderly  people  of  refined  tastes  and 
moderate  means,  though  its  curative  springs  still 
attract  a number  of  convalescents  and  invalids.  Its 
waters  are  just  as  efficacious  as  those  of  Kissingen  or 
Marienbad,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Leamington,  certain 
lighter  advantages  are  absolutely  necessary  if  any 
inland  place  is  to  rival  in  attraction  the  crowd  of 
seaside  resorts,  whose  popularity  is  a feature  of  the  age. 
Without  such,  a place  is  more  or  less  given  up  to 
invalids,  and  even  for  them  a certain  amount  of  dis- 
traction is  advisable. 


OUTDOOR 

As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm,  people  long  to 
be  out  of  doors ; they  look  upon  indoor  parties  as 
fatiguing  and  worrying,  and  greet  an  invitation  to 
an  outdoor  party  with  great  delight.  Dinner  parties, 
dancing  parties,  societies,  &c.,  are  only  acceptable 
when  the  days  are  short,  and  the  weather  is  cold. 
Long  warm  evenings  are  more  enjoyable  out  of  doors ; 
and  people  who  wish  to  entertain  their  friends  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  receive  them  in  the  open 
air — in  their  gardens,  if  these  are  of  any  size ; or  to 
invite  their  friends  to  accompany  them  into  the 
country. 

Picnics.— A well-managed  picnic  may  be  made 
a thoroughly  enjoyable  entertainment,  even  in  this 
country,  where  the  weather  is  so  changeable  and 


PARTIES. 

trying.  It  is  wonderful  often  in  spite  of  weather, 
how  much  enjoyment  can  be  got  out  of  a picnic  by 
people  who  know  how  to  arrange  and  plan  it.  It  is 
wonderful,  too,  how  much  discomfort  people  will  go 
through  at  a picnic,  and  call  it  enjoyment.  People 
who,  when  they  dine  at  home,  are  accustomed  to 
every  comfort,  will  willingly  and  gladly  endure  dis- 
comfort, and  utter  no  complaint,  simply  because  the 
meal  is  out  of  doors,  and  they  are  bent  upon  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

When  it  is  possible  to  dino  at  a carefully-laid  and 
tastefully-decorated  table,  it  certainly  does  seem 
rather  remarkablo  to  go  into  the  country  and  sit  on 
tho  grass  round  a table-cloth  spread  on  the  ground ; 
but  the  second  plan  has  a great  charm  which  the 
first  has  not — the  ch:irm  of  novelty.  A change  is 
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always  enjoyable;  and  oneo  in  a while,  on  a hot 
summer’s  day,  a dinner  out  of  doors  is  a great  treat, 
even  though  insects  are  troublesomo,  and  the  salt 
lias  been  forgotten. 

A picnic  may  bo  given  by  one  person  only,  or 
several  people  may  join  together  and  agree  to  share 
the  expenses.  It  may  also  be  given  on  land  or 
water.  When  there  is  a river  of  any  size  within 
a reasonable  distance,  a water  picnic  is  usually 
preferred.  The  provisions  are  more  easily  carried 
in  a boat  than  by  rail.  If  one  person  is  giving 
the  picnic,  the  invitations  must  be  issued  in  the 
names  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  The  place  and 
the  timo  of  meeting  should, 
of  course,  be  mentioned. 

If  the  guests  meet  at  a 
station,  the  host  would 
take  all  the  railway- 
tickets,  or  provide  all 
means  of  conveyance  from 
the  station  to  the  site  of 
the  picnic.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  spot  chosen  should 
be  a pretty  one,  and  that 
it  should  be  near  shady 
trees,  if  the  picnic  is  given 
in  the  height  of  summer. 

Driving  is  very  enjoyable, 
and  a waggonette  can  be 
hired  ; but  this  would 
make  the  party  an  expen- 
sive one.  If  the  place  is 
within  walking  distance, 
the  provisions  can  be  sent 
on  beforehand,  and  the  guests  will  probably  enjoy  a 
short  walk. 

So  far  as  the  provisions  themselves  are  concerned, 
the  packing  thereof  is  the  great  difficulty.  Picnic- 
baskets,  as  they  are  called — that  is,  baskets  fitted 
with  straps  for  knives  and  forks,  and  receptacles  for 
tumblers  and  plates — are  not  of  much  use  if  the 
party  is  of  any  size.  For  a small  party  one  or  two 
of  such  baskets  (Fig.  1)  are  excellent ; but  for  a 
large  party  they  arc  a delusion ; for  the  various  fit- 
tings of  the  basket  are  only  in  the  way,  and  the 
space  they  occupy  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
fittings  themselves.  A large  hamper  will  bo  found 
more  useful  than  a picnic-basket,  and  will  hold 
everything  very  well,  oven  though  it  have  no  fittings 
at  all.  The  lid  is  the  only  important  part,  and 
should  be  well-fitting,  and  capable  of  being  tightly 
fastened  down. 

If  the  eatables  and  the  plates  are  properly  packed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  and  every  kind  of  food 
should  not  be  taken  to  a pienic,  and  why  people 


should  be  limited  to  the  one  or  two  stock  dishes 
which  always  appear  at  these  entertainments.  When 
packing  provisions,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  basket  may  be  subjected  to  a certain  amount  of 
jolting,  and  this  should  be  provided  for.  Cabbage- 
leaves  placed  between  the  various  dishes  are  a great 
help  in  keeping  those  dishes  firm ; and  fresh  green 
leaves  also  help  to  make  the  basket  look  inviting 
whon  it  is  opened.  Tumblers  and  all  glass  articles 
need  careful  packing,  or  the  dishes  may  be  served 
with  a sprinkling  of  broken  glass  instead  of  sugar. 
The  articles  which  are  likely  to  be  wanted  first 
should  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  picnic- hamper.  If 
the  table-cloth  is  reposing 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
basket,  there  will  be  much 
disturbance  and  much 
waiting  till  it  is  reached; 
whereas  if  it  had  been 
laid  on  the  top  all  the 
trouble  would  have  been 
saved. 

As  far  as  possible,  all 
the  dishes  should  be  made- 
ready  beforehand.  If  there 
are  any  tinned  meats  pro- 
vided, they  should  be 
turned  out  on  a dish,  garn- 
ished prettily,  and  then  the 
tins  should  be  carefully 
replaced  over  them.  In 
this  way  they  will  travel 
safely,  and  when  needed 
will  be  quite  ready  for  use 
without  any  delay.  Small  dishes  of  all  kinds  are 
better  than  joints ; and  slices  of  meat  placed  be- 
tween two  dishes  are  easier  to  pack  than  a large 
joint  of  beef.  Probably,  too,  the  whole  of  the  joint 
of  meat  will  not  be  required,  and  there  will  be  a 
large  piece  left  to  carry  home. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a picnic  without  a lobster 
salad.  It  is  a dish  easily  managed  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  is  one  of  the  few  dishes  that  should  not 
be  prepared  beforehand.  The  shell  of  the  lobster 
should  be  well  cracked,  and  the  salad  must  be  washed 
and  dried,  and  wrapped  in  a clean  cloth ; but  the 
meat  should  not  be  picked  out  until  it  is  actually 
wanted,  nor  the  salad  torn  into  pieces.  The  actual 
mixing,  of  course,  is  not  thought  of  until  the  very 
last  moment,  though  tho  sauce  may  be  brought  in  a 
bottle. 

Jellies  and  creams  are  more  easily  carried  in  their 
moulds  than  when  turned  out,  and  no  picnic  is  com- 
plete without  sweets.  Tho  accompaniments  to  the 
various  dishes  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten.  If 
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lamb  is  provided,  the  mint  sauce  must  be  ready  to 
band ; and  mustard,  pepper,  salt,  sugar,  oil,  and 
vinegar,  champagne  nipperS  and  corkscrews,  must 
bo  given  a place  in  the  basket,  that  they  may  be 
ready  when  wanted. 

If  possible,  the  bottles  containing  the  liquids— 
lemonade,  wine,  or  whatever  drinks  are  provided 
— should  be  packed  in  one  basket,  and  the  provisions 
in  another ; then  if  an  accident  should  happen,  and 
•one  bottle  should  break,  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
will  not  be  spoilt  in  consequence. 

Some  people  maintain  that  only  good  luck  can 
prevent  a necessary  being  foi’gotten.  It  is,  how.- 
■ever,  probable  that  good  management  has  more  to 
do  with  the  matter  than  good  luck.  If  one  article 
is  by  any  chance  left  behind,  the  excuse  made  is 
-always  the  same ; one  member  of  the  party  turns 
to  another  with  the  cry  of  “ Oh ! I thought  you 
had  put  that  in  the  basket.”  The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  mistakes  like  this  occurring, 
is  to  collect  everything  together  before  any  packing 
is  begun,  and  to  check  them  by  a list.  If  the  articles 
needed  are  laid  out  on  a large  table — if  everything 
is  brought  to  one  place  before  the  basket  is  touched 
— nothing  can,  with  ordinary  care,  be  forgotten. 

A golden  rule  in  packing,  to  prevent  shaking,  is 
to  put  all  the  heaviest  things  at  the  bottom,  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  arrange  them  so  that,  if  they 
.are  shaken,  as  little  harm  as  possible  may  be  done. 

Fruit  in  light  baskets,  covered  with  green  leaves, 
•can  be  carried  easily;  and  butter  will  look  more  in- 
viting if  made  into  balls  and  rolls  than  if  carried  in 
one  piece. 

Ice  is  most  acceptable  in  hot  weather.  It  should 
not  be  broken  up  until  it  is  needed  for  use ; but 
should  be  wrapped  first  in  kitchen  paper,  and  then 
in  flannel,  and  carried  in  the  block.  A darning- 
needle  and  a small  hammer  should  be  packed  with 
it,  and  with  these  aids  it  will  be  easily  broken.  If 
the  tip  of  the  needle  is  placed  in  the  ice,  a small 
tap  only  will  bo  needed  to  break  off  pieces  of  all 
sizes. 

If  the  site  of  the  picnic  is  at  any  distance  from 
the  homes  of  the  guests,  dinner  or  lunch  will  pro- 
bably be  the  first  consideration  on  arrival.  Every 
one  will  be  very  willing  to  help  in  unpacking  the 
baskets,  and  making  everything  ready  ; and  as  far 
as  possible  all  the  members  of  the  party  should  be 
allowed  to  render  what  assistance  they  can.  Half 
the  charm  of  a picnic  is  the  delight  of  waiting  on 
one  another,  and  getting  ready.  Servants  are  quite 
out  of  place  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  unless  there 
are  small  children  present,  when  nurse  will  probably 
be  a great  assistance.  When  the  meal  is  finished, 
everything  must  be  carefully  repacked  and  cleared 
away.  No  pieces  of  paper,  bits  of  straw,  or  cabbage- 


leaves  should  be  left  lying  about  the  grounds  where 
the  picnic  has  taken  place.  Nothing  looks  more 
untidy,  or  is  more  calculated  to  spoil  a beautiful  spot, 
than  little  bits  of  paper  lying,  on  the  ground,  and 
egg-shells  or  pieces  of  lobster-shells  decorating  the 
bushes.  If  the  picnic  is  given  on  private  ground 
the  owner  will  be  righteously  annoyed  to  find  these 
remains,  and  will  probably  forbid  entertainments 
of  the  kind  which  resulted  in  these  disagreeables 
taking  place  on  his  property.  If  the  picnic  is  held 
on  public  ground — say  the  corner  of  a wood,  for 
example — the  look  of  all  that  part  will  be  spoilt  if 
every  fragment  is  not  cleared  away.  Even  empty 
bottles  which  are  not  wanted  again  should  be 
carried  home,  rather  than  be  left  lying  around  to 
desecrate  the  scenery. 

When  everything  is  cleared  away,  the  company 
can  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in  amusing  them- 
selves. Music  of  any  kind  is  pleasant  out  of  doors; 
glees  and  part-songs,  or  solos  from  any  of  the  com- 
pany, would  be  acceptable ; round  games  might  be 
played,  or  even  dancing  on  the  grass  might  form 
part  of  the  amusement. 

If  walking  or  strolling  is  indulged  in  by  any  of 
the  party,  and  the  company  are  likely  to  become 
separated,  a signal  for  collecting  all  together  should 
be  agreed  upon  before  the  party  breaks  up,  or  a de- 
finite time  should  be  fixed  for  the  return  home. 

If  the  picnic  is  given  by  several  people — that  is  to 
say,  if  two  or  three  families  agree  to  unite  together 
to  give  a picnic,  and  to  share  the  expenses  -between 
them — a certain  amount  of  planning  will  be  needed 
beforehand.  The  entertainment  cannot  be  successful 
if  everything  is  left  to  chance,,  or  if  the  only  arrange- 
ment made  is  that  each  one  is  to  bring  something. 
Such  an  arrangement  will  probably  lead  to  waste, 
as  each  one  will  bring  far  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  very  likely  two  people  will  bring 
exactly  the  same  dish,  and  the  meal  will  lack  variety. 
A meeting  of  the  ladies  should  be  held  beforehand, 
at  which  a list  of  the  eatables  to  be  provided  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  a part  of  the  list  given  to  each 
person  who  is  undertaking  to  bring  any  part  of  the 
supply. 

One  person  might  be  asked  to  supply  all  the  sweets, 
together  with  all  the  plates,  spoons,  and  forks,  &c., 
needed  for  that  course ; another  all  the  fruit ; and  a 
third  the  moats.  In  this  way  the  provisions  could 
be  shared;  or  if  it  were  better  liked,  each  lady  might 
be  asked  to  bring  one  dish  of  meat,  and  one  sweet. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  far  better  to  settle  the  exact 
dishes  beforehand,  and  then  duplicates  would  not  be 
provided.  When  two  or  three  families  are  joining 
together  in  this  way,  each  may  be  permitted  to  invite 
a certain  number  of  guests,  and  the  question  of  the 
exact  number  could  be  settled  at  the  ladies’  meeting. 
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A picnic  given  in  this  way  by  more  than  one 
person  is  not  very  expensive,  and  is  an  entertain- 
ment which  can  he  frequently  indulged  in  during 
the  summer  months. 

If  a picnic  excursion  is  made  to  seo  a castle  or 
show-place,  it  is  woll  to  ascertain  beforehand  whether 
picnics  are  allowed  in  the  grounds  or  not ; and  even 
if  it  is  given  on  the  water,  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  without  finding  out 
first  of  all  if  they  are  public  property,  or  if  per- 
mission to  land  must  be  obtained.  Even  when  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  ourselves,  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

In  planning  a picnic,  one  thing  must  always  be 
remembered,  namely,  that  English  weather,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  torrents  of 
rain  may  descend,  even  though  the  month  be  July. 

There  are  people  who  maintain  that  a picnic  under 
umbrellas  is  very  enjoyable,  and  that  under  such 
circumstances  people  become  very  friendly,  and  lose 
all  stiffness  of  manner.  This  is  probably  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  wet  weather  will  lead  to  stiffness 
of  joint,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  give  people 
cold  than  standing  or  sitting  in  wet  clothes  on  damp 
grass.  If  it  is  in  any  way  possible,  the  place  chosen 
for  the  picnic  should  be  within  reach  of  shelter, 
though  that  shelter  be  only  a barn ; and  if  the  day 
fixed  for  the  picnic  turn  out  to  be  a thoroughly  wet 
one,  it  is  far  wiser  to  stay  at  home,  in  spite  of  disap- 
pointment and  elaborate  preparations  spoilt,  than  to 
persist  in  going,  to  be  made  ill  in  consequence. 

Some  people  think  the  best  way  of  saving  trouble 
is  to  arrange  with  a contractor  for  the  provision  of 
the  food,  and  to  have  it  all  provided  by  one  person. 
A great  deal  of  trouble  may  doubtless  be  saved  in  this 
way,  but  the  plan  costs  money.  Provision  thus  pro- 
vided is  very  expensive,  and  may  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory ; for  confectioners’  dishes,  though  more 
gorgeous  in  appearance,  seldom  taste  as  good  as  the 
home-made  ones. 

If  the  picnic  is  by  water,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party  are  to  row  the  boats,  the  distance  to  be 
travelled  over  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  too 
much  fatigue  to  the  workers ; and  if  the  work  has  to 
be  done  against  the  stream,  it  is  better  to  hire  a man 
to  help  by  towing.  A picnic  is,  after  all,  intended  to 
give  pleasure,  and  it  does  not  achieve  its  object  if 
there  is  too  much  hard  work  in  connection  with  it. 

Tea  - Picnics.  — Sometimes,  where  there  are 
children,  what  is  known  as  a tea-picnic  is  preferred 
to  an  ordinary  one.  A tea-picnic  can  be  managed  so 
easily,  that  it  is  a treat  which  can  be  given  to  the 
children  several  times  during  the  summer;  and,  where 
children  are  concerned,  tea  out  of  doors  is  a great 
delight. 


The  great  difficulty  of  a tea-picnic  is,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  hot  water.  Every  one  has  seen  in 
country  villages  the  notices:  “Hot  water  supplied 
here  ; ” and  any  one  who  is  wise  knows  that  some 
of  the  places,  at  any  rate,  whore  those  notices  appear, 
are  to  bo  carefully  avoided.  In  too  many  instances 
where  water  is  supplied,  other  things  are  also  kept 
for  sale ; and  the  visitor  who  is  in  need  of  hot  water 
only,  is  greeted  with  a very  half-hearted  welcome, 
and  perhaps  rather  black  looks.  As  a rule,  too,  the 
placo  where  the  hot  water  can  be  obtained  is  not  the 
ideal  spot  for  a tea-picnic.  It  is  in  a street,  near 


Fig.  2.— Tea-Picnic  Basket. 


the  habitations  of  man ; and  the  whole  charm  of  a 
picnic  is  to  choose  a place  far  away  in  the  country, 
where  there  will  certainly  be  a few  difficulties  to- 
overcome. 

The  idea  which  at  first  suggests  itself  to  every 
one  is  to  make  a fire  out  of  doors ; and  this  is  am 
excellent  one  in  theory,  though  scarcely  so  good  in 
practice.  Matches  and  paper  may  be  taken  in  the 
basket  with  the  tea-things,  and  the  children  will 
willingly  gather  twigs ; but  if  those  twigs  are  at  all 
damp,  or  if  the  wind  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  the 
matches  will  have  been  brought  in  vain,  the  fire  will 
refuse  to  light,  and  there  will  be  no  hot  water.  An 
old  tin,  to  use  as  a fire-place,  may  do  something" 
towards  smoothing  away  difficulties  ; but  even  then 
the  fire  may  not  be  a success. 

One  way  out  of  all  the  troubles  is  to  make  the- 
tea  before  starting  in  one  of  the  Japanese  teapots 
which  are  provided  with  padded  boxes  into  which 
the  tea  and  teapot  can  be  packed.  If  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  picnic  is  not  at  a great  distance,  and  if  the 
journey  is  a short  one,  this  plan  is  most  successful. 
Every  one  knows,  however,  that  tea  which  has  been 
standing  for  some  time  is  a very  different  beverage 
from  tea  freshly  made ; so  that,  after  all,  hot  water  is 
what  is  wanted.  The  safest  and  surest  way  of  ob- 
taining boiling  water  is  to  take  an  oil  lamp  in  the- 
basket.  It  is  possible  nowadays  to  obtain  small 
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stoves  which  cost  very  little,  and  which  are  provided 
with  small  kettles  that  boil  up  very  quickly.  These 
are  sold  everywhere,  and  only  cost  three  or  foul- 
shillings;  they  do  not  take  very  much  room  in 
packing,  and  they  are  no  trouble  at  all.  The  lamp 
can  be  trimmed  before  starting ; oil  can  be  carried 
in  a bottle,  and  the  kettle  will  boil  in  a short  time. 
With  hot  water  much  can  be  done,  and  it  is  quite 
safe  to  use  water  from  brooks  and  wells,  if  it  can 
be  boiled  before  it  is  used. 

Very  often  at  ordinary  picnics  a cup  of  tea  is 
provided  before  the  starting  for  home  is  made.  It 
is  sure  to  be  welcome,  and  with  the  help  of  a boiling 
stove  can  be  easily  obtained. 

If  the  children  of  the  party  prefer  cocoa,  it  is 
better  to  make  it  beforehand,  and  carry  it  in  one  of 
the  padded  boxes.  Cocoa  retains  its  heat  for  a long 
time,  and  does  not  spoil  when  it  is  kept  hot  for  an 
hour  or  two,  as  tea  does. 

Bread-and-butter  and  cakes  of  all  kinds  are 
usually  provided  at  a tea-picnic  ; but  the  fare  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the 
hostess. 

Garden  Parties. — During  the  summer-time,  if 
there  is  a garden  of  any  size  belonging  to  the  house, 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a garden  party. 
“Garden  party”  is  a term  which  is  used  for  all 
kinds  of  entertainments.  It  may  be  used  for  a most 
formal  expensive  party,  or  for  a very  informal  and 
very  inexpensive  entertainment. 

An  afternoon  “At  Home”  is  frequently  called  a 
garden  party.  It  is  not  so  formal  as  one  of  the  even- 
ing “At  Homes.”  The  hostess  receives  her  guests 
in  the  garden,  and  they  walk  about  under  the  trees, 
talking  to  one  another.  No  entertainment  is  pro- 
vided, unless  the  garden  is  a very  large  one,  and 
then  a band  of  music  may  be  engaged  to  play  at 
intervals. 

Refreshments  may  be  served  out  of  doors  if  there 
is  a convenient  spot  in  the  garden,  or  indoors  in  one 
of  the  rooms. 

On  arrival,  the  guests  should  be  shown  through 
the  house  into  the  garden.  The  hostess  must  keep 
near  the  entrance  to  the  house,  to  be  ready  to  greet 
her  guests.  When  they  have  spoken  to  her,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  walk  about  the  garden,  to  look  at 
the  flowers  and  plants,  and  to  speak  to  any  acquaint- 
ances who  may  be  present. 

If  the  refreshment  is  served  out  of  doors — under 
a large  tree,  perhaps — servants  should  be  in  attend- 
ance to  pour  out  tea,  pass  cups  and  saucers,  and 
hand  plates.  If  tea  is  served  in  the  drawing-room, 
each  guest  before  leaving  should  be  invited  to  par- 
take of  a little  refreshment. 

In  issuing  the  invitations  the  hostess  should  in  some 


way  inform  her  guests  that  the  entertainment  will 
be  given  out  of  doors  ; then  they  are  prepared.  The 
hours  during  which  she  is  ready  to  receive  her 
friends  must  also  bo  notified  on  the  card  of  in- 
vitation, and  each  guest  should  arrive  at  some  time 
during  those  hours,  and  stay  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  and  then  leave. 

The  guests  will  not,  of  course,  take  off  their  out- 
door garments,  as  the  entertainment  is  held  out  of 
doors  and  in  the  afternoon. 

The  entertainment  should  be  given,  if  possible, 
when  the  garden  is  looking  its  best,  and  this  point 
should  be  considered  in  issuing  the  invitations.  If 
the  garden  looks  bright  and  is  gay  with  flowers,  the 
party  is  almost  sure  to  be  successful.  Tea,  coffee, 
cakes,  and  fruit  will  be  the  only  refreshments  needed 
or  expected  at  an  informal  afternoon  entertainment 
of  this  kind.  If  strawberries  are  in  season,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  strawberries  and  cream  ; but  the 
fruit  must  be  prepared,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  eaten. 
Seats  for  every  one  cannot  be  provided  out  of  doors, 
and  some  of  the  guests  must  expect  to  stand.  As  far 
as  possible,  however,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  guests  to  sit  whilst  they  are  having  tea.  If 
a few  are  invited  to  the  tea-table  at  a time,  this  is 
quite  possible. 

If  the  garden  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  wind- 
ing paths,  shrubberies,  and  pleasant  corners,  a few 
seats  might  be  placed  here  and  there  in  twos  and 
threes;  but  there  are  not  many  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens left  in  towns.  In  country  places  an  afternoon 
“ At  Home  ” out  of  doors  is  easily  managed,  and  may 
be  most  entertaining  and  enjoyable. 

Tennis  Parties. — Of  late  years  tennis  parties 
have  become  very  popular.  The  game  of  tennis  is 
played  nowadays  everywhere — in  towns  wherever  a 
piece  of  ground  large  enough  can  be  found,  and  in 
the  country  in  gardens  and  fields.  It  is  not  very 
surprising  that  the  game  is  so  much  liked.  It  gives 
healthy  exercise  and  enjoyment  at  the  same  time,  and 
can  be  played  by  energetic  people  of  both  sexes. 

Any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
tennis  court  is  certain  to  find  no  difficulty  in  enter- 
taining friends.  A tennis  party  is  practically  an 
afternoon  “ At  Home,”  at  which  the  entertainment 
provided  is  tennis,  instead  of  conversation  pure  and 
simple. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  party  is 
given,  the  tennis  court  itself  must  bo  put  in  order. 
It  should  be  freshly  marked  and  rolled,  and  the  net 
should  be  put  up.  The  fact  that  it  is  a tennis  party 
must,  of  course,  be  mentioned  in  the  invitations,  and 
then  the  guests  will  understand  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  racquets  and  tennis  shoes  with  them, 
the  host  being  expected  to  provide  new  balls. 
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The  ladies  should  come  in  dresses  which  will 
permit  of  their  playing  easily,  and  the  gentlemen 
should  be  also  dressed  suitably. 

Dressing-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  sure 
to  bo  needed.  Ladies  will  probably  wish  to  change 
their  shoes  and  leave  any  wraps  indoors  before 
going  into  the  garden ; and  if  the  gontlemon  come 
from  a distance  they  may  also  wish  to  make  some 
alteration  in  their  dross. 

During  the  afternoon  ono  person — a member  of 
the  family,  if  possible — should  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  the  tennis  court,  acting  as  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  arrange  who  are 
to  play  in  the  different  setts,  and  to  see  that  no  one  is 
neglected.  If  possible,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
should  be  an  individual  who  is  not  only  acquainted 
with  all  the  guests,  but  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
how  skilfully  or  how  badly  each  one  plays. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  four  people — two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen — to  play  together ; but  it 
is  by  no  means  as  easy  to  get  a suitable  four.  If  two 
very  excellent  players  are  matched  against  two  in- 
different ones,  none  of  tho  four  will  enjoy  the  game, 
and  all  will  be  glad  when  it  is  over.  The  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  afternoon  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  setts ; and  unless  the  guests  are  acquainted 
with  one  another,  and  with  one  another’s  play,  and 
are  able  to  a certain  extent  to  arrange  the  games 
among  themselves,  this  success  must  depend  upon 
ono  person — the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

Even  when  all  the  guests  are  acquainted,  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  The  same  people  must  not  be 
asked  to  play  too  often,  and  no  one  must  be  left  un- 
asked, however  badly  he  or  she  plays,  although  bad 
players  would,  perhaps,  refrain  from  taking  part  of 
their  own  accord.  The  games  must  be  arranged  be- 
forehand, so  that  as  soon  as  one  is  finished  another 
can  begin,  without  the  time  being  wasted.  If  there 
are  many  people,  and  only  ono  court,  as  little  time 
as  possible  must  be  allowed  between  the  end  of  one 
game  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  , 

Seats  should  be  arranged  near  the  court,  but  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  players.  Those  who  are  not  actually 
taking  part  in  the  game  are  generally  quite  willing 
to  watch  the  others.  A tennis  party  would  begin 
at  about  half-past  three,  and  last  until  six  or  seven. 
Refreshments  of  all  kinds — tea,  coffee,  lemonade, 
effervescing  drinks,  wines,  cake,  fruit,  bread-and- 
butter,  &c. — should  bo  ready  throughout  the  after- 
noon. If  possible,  they  should  be  served  out  of 
doors,  and  an  impromptu  table  of  boards  and 
trestles  may  bn  arranged  so  as  to  take  up  very  little 
room.  The  lady  of  tho  house  should  pour  out  tea, 
hnd  tho  gentlemen  can  help  the  ladies  and  them- 
solves.  If  there  is  not  room  in  the  garden,  and 


if  the  tea  is  served  indoors,  a room  near,  and  easily 
accessible  from  tho  tennis  court,  should  be  chosen ; 
but  then  the  hostess  will  be  kept  indoors,  and  will 
probably  not  enjoy  the  party  so  much.  It  would  not 
bo  considered  very  polito  to  leave  tho  dispensing  of 
the  provisions  entirely  to  a servant,  though  it  is  well 
to  have  some  ono  in  attendance,  to  take  away  empty 
plates  and  bring  fresh  supplies  of  cake,  strawberries, 
or  whatever  is  needed. 

If  the  gardon  where  a tennis  party  is  held  is  a 
large  one  without  trees,  or  if  it  is  very  much  over- 
looked, a tent  for  the  refreshments  will  be  almost  a 
necessity.  If  the  party  is  given  in  the  height  of 
summer,  the  shade  given  by  the  tent  will  be  most 
welcome  ; and  if  there  are  houses  round  the  garden, 
the  guests  will  be  more  comfortable  to  eat  and 
drink  under  cover  of  the  tent,  and  out  of  sight  of 
any  admiring  neighbours.  Where  shelter  from  the 
sun  alone  is  needed,  one  of  the  very  large  Japanese 
umbrellas  makes  a capital  awning  from  the  sun,  and 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  garden. 

Even  if  tea  is  served  indoors,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
small  table  with  water,  lemonade,  and  glasses  out  of 
doors  near  the  court.  Tennis  is  very  thirsty  work, 
and  the  players  are  usually  glad  of  something  to 
drink  after  a game.  In  large  towns  gardens  are  not 
very  often  large  enough  for  tennis  courts  ; and  when 
each  one  cannot  have  a private  court,  the  only  way 
to  get  play  at  tennis  is  to  join  a club.  It  is  very 
usual  for  a number  of  friends  to  join  together  to  hire 
a piece  of  ground,  and  form  a club  among  them- 
selves. A tennis  party  is  frequently  given  by  the 
members  of  one  club  to  all  the  members  of  another. 

On  such  an  occasion  a match  is  generally  arranged 
to  take  place,  and  the  whole  of  tho  afternoon  is  given 
up  to  the  playing  of  the  various  games  connected 
with  it. 

Tea  must,  of  course,  be  provided,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  club  are  expected  to  produce  it  at  four  o’clock, 
even  when  the  club-ground  is  in  a public  field  in 
which  several  other  clubs  are  playing.  Lemonade 
and  various  other  beverages  are  not  very  difficult 
to  manage.  They  only  need  careful  packing  in  a 
hamper  and  carriage  to  the  ground ; but  tea  means 
hot  water.  For  making  tea  at  a club  tennis  party, 
one  of  the  Itippingille  stoves  is  invaluable.  Water 
is  usually  obtainable  from  the  lodge-keeper  if  the 
tennis  ground  is  in  one  of  the  parks,  or  from  an 
adjacent  cottage,  and  a small  stove  quickly  helps  to 
convert  tho  water  into  good  tea. 

Tennis  parties  given  by  a club  in  this  way  are 
often  more  enjoyable  than  private  tennis  parties. 
There  is  very  rarely  more  than  one  court  in  a private 
gardon,  and  if  there  are  a number  of  people  invited 
to  tho  party,  each  individual  cannot  hope  or  expect 
to  play  many  games  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
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In  the  case  of  a club  there  are  two,  three,  or  more 
courts ; for  the  members  of  a club  which  did  not 
possess  more  than  one  court  would  hardly  think 
of  giving  a tennis  party ; and  if  each  court  is  kept 
busy  with  players,  there  is  more  chance  of  each  in- 
dividual playing  more  than  one  game  in  the  course 
of  a long  afternoon. 

There  is  no  actual  hostess  when  a tennis  party  is 
given  by  a tennis  club ; but  each  lady  belonging  to 
the  club  must  feel  it  her  duty  to  look  after  the 
visitors.  Sometimes  the  duty  of  providing  tea  for 
the  whole  party  is  undertaken  by  one  lady,  and  in 
that  case  she  must  be  regarded  as  the  hostess. 

Croquet  parties  used  to  take  the  place  of  tennis 
parties,  and  at  one  time  croquet  was  quite  as  popular 
as  tennis  is  ; but  at  the  present  time  a croquet  party 
is  an  entertainment  that  is  never  even  heard  of, 
whilst  in  every  village  and  town  tennis  parties  and 
tennis  clubs  are  increasing  in  numbers  every  year. 

The  societies  which  meet  indoors  throughout  the 
winter,  occasionally  hold  meetings  of  rather  a 
different  kind  during  the  summer.  If  people  have 
been  enjoying  one  another’s  society*  at  least  once  a 
fortnight  during  the  winter,  when  the  warm  days 
come,  and  the  society’s  evenings  come  to  an  end, 
the  need  is  felt  of  some  kind  of  meeting  which  will 
bring  them  together  out  of  doors.  If  many  of  them 
are  fond  of  any  pursuit  or  sport,  they  may*  unite 
together  to  form  some  kind  of  club.  If  they*  are 
all  fond  of  tennis,  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  the 
winter  may  easily  become  a tennis  club  in  summer. 
If  they*  are  fond  of  walking,  the  Faggot  Club  may* 
turn  itself  into  a Walking  Society,  and  Saturday 
afternoons  may  be  very*  pleasantly  spent  in  rambles. 

Botanical  Clubs  are  often  formed  by*  enthu- 
siasts in  botany*.  Meetings  are  held  at  regular 
intervals,  and  the  members  explore  a country  district 
and  find  treasures  of  which  the  natives  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Geological  Clubs  are  sometimes  formed  for 
the  study  of  geology,  but  they  are  by  no  means  as 
popular  as  botanical  clubs.  At  any  place  within 
easy  distance  of  a river,  Boating  Parties  of  all  kinds 
are  very  popular,  and  occasionally  Pishing  Parties 
are  given  for  those  fond  of  the  sport. 

Sketching  Clubs  are  always  very  popular  with 
people  who  are  fond  of  drawing  and  painting,  and 
there  are  numbers  of  these  to  be  seen  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  usual  plan  with  any  of  these  outdoor  societies 
and  clubs  is  to  hold  meetings  at  regular  intervals 
and  at  appointed  places.  Saturday  afternoon  is  the 
usual  time  chosen,  because  on  that  day  the  gentle- 
men are  at  liberty  caiiier;  and  even  ladies  who  are 


fully  occupied  feel  justified  in  taking  a holiday*.  The 
place  of  meeting,  which  must  be  made  known  through 
the  secretary,  is,  as  a rule,  a railway  station,  if  the 
members  of  the  society  live  in  a town.  Whatever 
the  club  or  society,  a committee  and  a secretary  will 
be  needed  to  settle  the  meetings  and  arrange  the 
different  places  of  meeting.  As  a rule,  if  the  mem- 
bers meet  soon  after  three  o’clock,  they*  will  not 
expect  to  break  up  and  return  to  their  respective 
homes  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening ; 
and  the  question  of  a meal  arises. 

If  the  company  intend  going  to  one  place  and 
making  it  their  headquarters  for  the  afternoon,  a 
tea-picnic  solves  the  difficulty  ; but  if  the  society*  is 
intending  to  walk  any*  distance,  the  basket  of  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  picnic  will  be  in  the  way. 
It  is  far  better  to  make  no  provision  before  starting, 
and  to  trust,  to  finding  a country*  inn  for  tea.  If  it 
is  understood  that  every  one  is  to  dine  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  no  great  harm  will  be  done  if  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a substantial  tea  does  not 
arise  ; but  it  is  very  improbable  that  a walking  party, 
botanical  society,  or  boating  party  will  get  out  of 
reach  of  all  inns.  The  recent  development  of  ey*cling 
has  been  a great  benefit  to  the  general  pmblic  also 
in  this  respect,  having  quite  resuscitated  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  old  roadside  inns  within  any  rea- 
sonable distance  of  the  larger  towns.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  railway*s  and  decline  of  posting,  many  of 
these  had  been  either  quite  shut  up,  or  degenerated 
into  mere  liquor-selling  establishments;  but  the 
numerous  cycling  clubs  have  hunted  up  almost  every 
available  hostelry  in  any  accessible  and  picturesque 
locality,  and  created  a new  demand  for  “ teas  ” of  all 
kinds,  ranging  from  plain  bread  and  butter  up  to  the 
more  substantial  ham  and  eggs,  or  even  steaks — 
which  has  very  much  added  to  the  comfort  of  other 
picnic  visitors,  besides  greatly*  moderating  the  tariff. 
The  great  gain  has  been,  that  these  country  inns 
have  been  led  to  value  and  expect  this  class  of 
custom,  and  to  lay  themselves  out  for  it.  In  places 
at  all  frequented  by  cy*clists,  the  average  tariff  for  a 
substantial  tea  with  ham  and  eggs  is  about  Is.  9d. 
for  each  person. 

Two  members  of  the  party  should  be  requested  to 
make  all  arrangements  for  the  tea,  and  should  take 
any  railway  tickets  needed ; then  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  all  expenses  are  paid,  each  member  can 
pay*  his  or  her  own  share. 

Clubs  which  meet  out  of  doors,  whether  they*  are 
only  for  amusement  and  exercise,  or  for  the  study* 
of  nature,  may*  give  great  pleasure  if  well  managed, 
and  cause  little  expense  if  each  member  pays  for 
himself  or  herself,  and  if  no  one  person  expects  too 
much,  and  all  are  willing  to  do  everything  as  cheaply 
as  possible. 
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We  now  come  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
gravy.  As  a general  rule  it  will  be  found  that  in 
private  households  where  an  ordinary  woman-cook 
is  kept,  good  gravy  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
But  first,  for  the  sake  of  beginners,  let  us  remind 
the  reader  that,  by  gravy,  we  do  not  mean  the 
ordinary  liquid  which  surrounds  a joint  of  meat, 
such  as  a leg  of  mutton  or  sirloin  of  beef,  when 
sent  to  table.  In  one  sense  this  is  gravy,  but  of  an 
entirely  different  description  from  that  which  we  are 
about  to  describe.  The  way  to  make  this  gravy  has 
already  been  given  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  roasting 
and  baking  joints. 

The  gravy  we  have  to  consider  is  that  good  rich 
brown  fluid  which  is  handed  round  in  a sauce-boat 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a variety  of  dishes — such  as 
roast  goose,  roast  hare,  roast  fowls,  roast  turkey,  &c. 
This  good  brown  gravy  goes  under  a variety  of 
names.  For  instance,  it  is  sometimes  called  Spanish 
sauce — in  other  words,  Sauce  Espagnole — and  very 
often  cooks  are  somewhat  bewildered  in  referring  to 
cookery  books,  where  the  ordinary  gravy  of  every-day 
life  is  referred  to  under  these  various  designations. 
But  let  us  now  give  a short  account  of  how  to  make 
this  apparently  simple  compound,  though,  as  before 
said,  too  often  it  results  in  a failure.  First,  good 
brown  gravy  is  not  beef-tea  in  a sauce-tureen.  Some 
cooks  labour  under  the  impression  that  if  they  make 
some  strong  beef-tea,  and  just  flavour  it  with  a 
few  vegetables,  they  have  achieved  the  point  of 
making  gravy.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  To 
begin  with,  the  basis  of  all  gravy  is  stock.  This 
stock  must  be  a jelly  when  it  is  cold,  or  else  the 
gravy  w'ill  not  be  good.  The  stock  also  must  be 
stronger  than  what  would  be  necessary  for  making 
soup.  Suppose  we  have  got  some  good  stock  suitable 
for  making  soup,  and  we  wish  to  make  one  pint  of 
gravy  ; proceed  as  follows  (the  stock  may  be  either 
clear  or  thick,  or,  we  would  rather  say,  cloudy) : — 
Take  a quart  of  stock,  put  it  in  a saucepan,  and  let  it 
boil  away  until  it  is  reduced  in  quantity  to  about 
a pint.  Next  take  a good  brimming  table-spoonful 
of  brown  thickening.  Dissolve  this  in  the  boiling 
stock,  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  gravy  will 
become  thicker  in  consistency,  and,  if  we  made  our 
brown  roux  properly,  considerably  darker  in  colour. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  gravy  should  be  free 
from  grease,  and,  as  butter  was  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  brown  roux , it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  this  by  boiling  and  skimming.  First  of  all, 
however,  we  would  recommend  a brimming  tea- 
spoonful  of  extract  of  meat  to  be  added  to  the  gravy, 
as  well  as  a sufficient  quantity  of  pepper.  No  salt 
should  be  added  till  the  last,  as  it  gets  more  salt  as 


it  boils  away.  When  the  gravy,  after  it  has  been 
thickened,  boils,  if  you  watch  it  you  will  see  that  it 
will  throw  up  a sort  of  yellowish  foam,  and  if  you 
blow  this  you  will  see  the  dark  gravy  under- 
neath. This  foam  must  be  removed  by  skimming. 
Should  the  gravy,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  a 
private  house,  have  been  made  from  bones,  a great 
deal  of  the  fat  and  marrow  in  the  bones  will  be  held 
in  a state  of  solution  in  the  liquid  itself ; and  cooks 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  allow 
the  gravy  to  get  cold  and  stand,  when  they  take  off 
the  fat  that  has  settled  on  the  top,  they  therefore 
necessarily  get  rid  of  all  the  fat.  Remember,  the 
fat  is  held  in  solution,  and  after  the  fat  has  been 
removed,  if  the  gravy  be  placed  on  the  fire  and  re- 
boiled, and  again  allowed  to  stand  and  get  cold,  a 
fresh  coating  of  fat  will  be  observed  to  form  on  the 
top.  This  is  the  case  whenever  the  stock  has  been 
made  from  any  material  except  good  gravy-beef  and 
knuckle  of  veal. 

To  remove  the  fat  contained  in  the  roux  is  very 
simple.  This  fat  is  simply  pure  butter,  and  a very 
little  boiling  and  skimming  will  get  rid  of  it.  It  is 
when  bones  and  scraps,  and  odds  and  ends,  such  as 
chicken  bones,  or  still  worse,  goose  bones  and  pork 
bones,  have  been  used,  that  its  removal  is  a diffi- 
culty. Now  there  is  nothing  better  to  get  rid  of 
fat  than  cold  water.  When  the  gravy  boils,  if  you 
throw  in  occasionally  a wineglassful  of  cold  water, 
of  course  it  instantly  takes  it  off  the  boil,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  causes  the  gravy  to  throw  its  fat  to  the 
surface.  This  is  a work  requiring  time  and  patience. 
Still,  from  grounds  of  economy  it  is  so  important  to 
use  bones  in  making  stock,  and  at  the  same  time 
from  grounds  of  health  it  is  so  important  to  get  rid 
of  the  grease,  that  it  is  worth  while  for  the  cook  to 
take  a little  extra  trouble,  so  that  both  ends  may 
be  achieved — namely,  a due  regard  to  both  health 
and  economy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  greasy  stock,  greasy  soup, 
and  grease  in  every  other  form  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  indigestion ; and  it  is  here  that 
some  of  our  foreign  brethren  break  down.  Those 
who  have  dined  in  Italy  will  know,  that  one  charac- 
teristic of  almost  every  basin  of  soup  that  is  sent 
to  table  is  grease ; and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  France — I do  not  say  the  first-class  Parisian 
restaurants,  or  first-class  provincial  hotels,  but  if 
you  get  off  the  direct  route— you  will  find  that  in 
country  towns  the  curse  of  their  soup,  and  gravy 
also,  is  grease. 

You  will  probably  next  inquire,  “How  do  you 
flavour  your  gravy  ? ” Our  recipe  hero  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  for  soups — “ Don't."  If  the  stock 
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is  really  good,  and  a hard  jelly  when  cold,  and  if 
it  has  been  made  from  gravy-beef  and  knuckle  of 
veal,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  knuckle  of  veal  and 
hones  and  extract  of  meat  (we  consider  extract  of 
meat  positively  essential  when  gravy-beef  is  not 
used),  and  if  also  a sufficiency  of  vegetables  has  been 
put  in  to  flavour  the  gravy,  not  omitting  onions 
and  celery , as  a rule  the  gravy  will  he  very  nice 
as  it  is,  more  especially  if  it  is  to  be  used  with  any 
joints  or  entrees,  or  birds  which  have  a distinctive 
flavour  of  their  own.  For  instance,  probably  there 
are  few  nicer  things  than  a roast  grouse,  though 
some  might  prefer  a woodcock,  or  say  a pheasant, 
hare,  or  partridge.  In  England  our  national  taste  is 
to  have  these  birds  as  they  are,  plainly  roasted,  and 
to  let  them  depend  upon  their  own  flavour  for  their 
excellency.  Abroad,  perhaps,  there  is  a tendency 
too  much  to  make  these  birds  a medium  to  convey  a 
sauce.  Possibly  one  cause  of  this  may  be  that,  as  a 
rule,  foreign  game  is  very  inferior  to  English.  The 
red-legged  partridge  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
ordinary  English  partridge,  and  the  capercalzie  is  in 
no  way  to  be  compared  with  an  English  or  Scotch 
grouse. 

But  to  return  to  the  gravy.  When  it  is  in- 
tended as  an  accompaniment  to  any  of  these  birds, 
the  secret  of  the  gravy  should  be  that  it  should  have 
no  predominant  flavour  that  would  overpower  or 
interfere  with  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  game  it- 
self. So,  too,  in  the  case  of  a haunch  of  venison,  it 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible ; but  the  gravy  of 
gravies  for  a haunch  of  venison  is  that  delicious 
spoonful  of  red  clear  gravy  that  can  be  sometimes 
extracted  from  the  centre  of  the  haunch  itself.  In 
restaurants  in  London  where  haunches  of  venison 
are  occasionally  served,  a spoonful  of  this  gravy  is 
generally  reserved  by  the  carver  for  one  or  two 
special  habitues  of  the  place,  who  are  known  to 
appreciate  it,  and  who  are  not  averse  to  giving  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

This  good  brown  gravy  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis 
of  an  enormous  variety  of  other  gravies.  For 
instance,  it  can  be  flavoured  with  mushroom  ketchup 
in  moderation.  A bead  of  garlic,  or  even  two  or 
three  beads,  may  be  boiled  with  the  gravy,  which 
will  give  it  a foreign  flavour,  of  which  some  are 
very  fond,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  some  re- 
gard with  horror.  Tomato  pulp  may  also  be  added 
to  gravy.  But  all  these  additions  should  be  so 
added  as  not  to  overpower  the  flavour  of  the  gravy 
itself,  and  become  predominant.  Tomato  sauce  is 
very  nice,  but  then  it  must  be  tomato  sauce — not 
a mixture  in  which  the  flavour  of  tomato  can  be 
detected  in  gravy,  and  which  is  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other. 

Most  readers  will  have  heard  of  that  common 


sauce  met  with  so  often  on  French  bills  of  fare, 
known  as  Sauce  Medere.  Perhaps  many  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sauce  Medere  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  some  ordinary  good  brown  gravy,  to 
which  has  been  added  a glass  of  Madeira — or  rather, 
we  should  say,  which  ought  to  be  added,  for  as  a 
rule  Madeira  is  never  added,  but  sherry  takes  its 
place,  and  probably  not  one  man  in  a thousand 
would  be  able  to  detect  the  difference.  Remember, 
however,  whenever  you  use  sherry  to  be  added  to 
soups  or  sauces,  such  as  mock-turtle  soup  or  Sauce 
Medere,  that  you  should  avoid  using  a light,  pale,  dry 
sherry.  Should  your  cellar  contain  only  pale  dry 
sherry,  or  golden  and  brown  sherry  of  a very  high 
class,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  one  or  two  bottles 
of  wine  in  the  house  which  might  be  called  cooking 
sherry.  By  this  is  not  meant  a bottle  of  filthy  stuff 
from  the  grocer’s  which  is  not  sherry  at  all,  but  a 
good  coarse,  new,  rich  wine,  which  can  be  had  from 
any  respectable  wine  merchant’s,  from  about  24s.  to 
30s.  a dozen,  of  a golden  colour.  The  proper  wine 
for  soup  is  golden  sherry,  or  good  brown  sherry,  but 
pale  Amontillado  sherry  is  of  no  use. 

White  Sauce. — We  next  come  to  another  sauco 
which  is  also  the  basis  of  a large  variety  of  sauces — 
namely,  white  sauce.  Now  white  sauce,  bechamel 
sauce,  and  sauce  supreme,  are  really  all  one  and  the 
same  thing,  only  they  are  richer  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  named  them.  Good  white  sauce  is  a 
mixture  of  stock  and  cream,  or  more  usually  in  small 
houses,  where  economy  is  a consideration,  milk.  The 
stock  used  for  making  white  sauce,  it  is  obvious, 
must  not  itself  be  coloured  ; and  therefore  when  you 
are  making  stock,  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  white 
sauce,  remember  to  reserve  a small  quantity  of  the 
stock  before  you  put  in  any  extract  of  meat,  or  any 
colouring,  as  the  extract  of  meat  would  of  course 
destroy  the  appearance  of  the  sauce,  which  should  be 
as  white  as  possible. 

Now  white  sauce  can  be  made  by  putting  a pint 
of  good  white  stock,  not  necessarily  clear,  with  half 
a pint  of  boiling  cream.  If,  however,  you  were  to 
add  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  the  sauce  would  not 
look  sufficiently  white.  What  you  must  do,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  sauce  good,  if  you  use  milk,  is  to 
have  more  milk  and  less  stock  in  bulk,  but  the  same 
amount  in  quality.  For  this  purpose  you  must  boil 
the  stock  away.  If,  therefore,  you  take  a pint  of 
good  stock  and  boil  it  away  until  it  is  reduced  to 
half  a pint,  and  add  this  to  the  pint  of  milk,  which 
has  been  boiled  separately,  not  forgetting  the  bay- 
leaf,  you  obtain  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  white 
sauce.  Should  you  require  the  sauce  to  be  thick 
(and  it  should  be  slightly  thick),  add  a little  white 
roux — namely,  butter  and  flour  fried,  but  not  coloured. 
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A very  cheap  form  of  bechamel  sauce,  and  one 
often  met  with  abroad,  and  exceedingly  nice,  is  some 
plain  stock  simply  thickened  with  a little  butter  and 
Hour.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  be  white,  but  it  is 
none  the  worse  in  flavour  for  that;  and  where  appear- 
ances are  of  no  great  moment,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  a trial,  especially  next  time  you  have  a 
boiled  fowl,  of  this  very  plain  and  simple  sauco.  Get 
somo  clear  stock — say,  a pint — which  has  not  been 
coloured  with  extract  of  meat,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  a jelly  when  cold.  Add  sufficient  white 
ro/ix,  or,  if  you  have  no  roux  in  hand,  add  sufficient 
plain  butter  and  flour,  to  thicken  it,  and  never  mind 
the  fact  that  when  the  sauce  is  thickened  a little  of 
the  butter  wall  float  on  the  top.  It  is  none  the  worse 
for  this.  There  is  a great  deal  of  difference  in  eating 
between  butter  and  grease.  Grease  is  absolutely  un- 
wholesome ; butter,  if  it  is  butter,  is  not.  In  the 
case  of  white  soups,  it  is  not  detrimental  to  the  soup, 
when  the  soup  settles,  to  see  the  whole  of  the  top 
like  oiled  butter,  but,  on  the  conti’ary,  it  shows  that 
the  soup  is  good,  as  butter  is  really  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soup  itself. 

Now  this  white  sauce  is  also  the  basis  of  a variety 
of  other  sauces,  and  it  depends  upon  what  is  added 
to  it  very  often  to  transform  its  name  into  something 
else.  Bechamel  sauce  would  be  white  sauce  made  a 
little  stronger — that  is,  equal  quantities  of  good  stock 
and  boiling  cream ; and  remember  that  this  would 
be  very  first-class  bechamel  indeed.  Sauce  supreme , 
as  the  word  implies,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  creme 
de  la  creme  of  sauces.  For  this  purpose  good  stock 
must  be  reduced,  by  boiling,  till  it  nearly  becomes  a 
glaze — that  is,  you  would  have  to  put,  say,  a quart 
of  stock  into  a saucepan  and  let  it  boil  away  until  it 
became  almost  the  consistency  of  gum.  Then  re- 
move the  saucepan  quickly  from  the  fire,  in  case  this 
gum  should  turn  colour,  and  add  a pint  or  more  of 
cream  that  has  beon  previously  boiled  separately. 
Of  course  this  stock  is  not  only  very  rich,  but  very 
expensive.  Sauce  supreme  is  used  for  pouring  over, 
in  small  quantities,  delicate  entrees , such  as  fillet  of 
chicken,  sweetbreads,  or  small  balls  of  rich  force- 
meat; and  as  the  sauce  will  be  fairly  thick,  the 
entree  can  be  ornamented  by  sprinkling  over  it,  at 
the  very  last  moment,  a very  little  finely-chopped 
parsley.  Should  the  sauce  be  poured  over  any  kind 
of  fish  forcemeat,  in  addition  to  the  little  chopped 
pieces  of  green  parsley  may  be  added  a sprinkle  of 
lobster  coral.  Theso  little  red  and  green  specks  have 
the  effect  of  making  a fish  look  very  nice,  especially 
if  it  be  ornamented  by  three  or  four  red  cray-fish, 
with  a largo  black  truffle  placed  between  each. 

As  another  instance  of  how  good  white  sauce  and 
good  brown  gravy  are  the  bases  of  other  sauces,  we 
Will  describe  thoso  two  delicious  dishes  known  as 


ragout  it  lu  Jhmndhe  and  ragout  d la  Toulouse. 
Finaneiorc  ragout  consists  of  some  button  mush- 
rooms, small  pieces  of  calves’  sweetbreads,  sbme 
cocks’  combs,  cocks’  kernels,  and  truffles  cut  in 
slices.  A financiere  ragout  would  be  these  ingredi- 
ents simply  warmed  up  in  a little  rich  brown  gravy, 
to  which  a spoonful  of  sherry  has  been  added.  A 
ragout  it  la  Toulouse  would  be  exactly  the  same  ingre- 
dients warmed  up  in  a little  white  sauce — bechamel 
sauce  or  sauce  supreme , as  the  case  may  be. 

Butter  Sauce  or  Melted  Butter.— AVo  now 
come  to  a sauce  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but 
which,  alas ! very  few  have  ever  really  tasted,  and 
that  is  butter  sauce,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  or 
molted  butter,  as  it  is,  but  ought  not  to  be,  called. 
Talleyrand,  the  great  French  writer,  in  speaking  of 
England,  said  we  wore  a nation  with  a hundred  dif- 
ferent religions,  but  only  one  sauce,  and  that  was 
melted  butter.  Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with 
our  country,  he  might  have  added,  “ And  that  one 
sauce  they  do  not  know  how  to  make.”  Nothing  is 
more  deplorable  in  every-day  life,  in  families  where 
economy  is  usually  a desideratum,  than  that  awful 
dish  of  melted  butter,  which  seems  to  go  downstairs 
nearly  as  full  as  when  it  arrived  at  table.  We 
wonder  sometimes  if  it  would  be  possible  to  calcu- 
late how  many  millions  of  gallons  of  melted  butter 
have  been  thrown  away  in  this  country,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  not  one  cook  in  a hundred  knows  how 
to  make  it.  Too  often  cooks  labour  under  the  de- 
lusion that  melted  butter  is  made  with  milk,  and 
send  to  table  a white  sauce  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  thickened  milk.  That  thickened  milk 
may  be  a nice  accompaniment  with  fried  sole  or 
boiled  turbot,  is  perhaps  an  open  question ; but  do 
not  call  it  melted  butter. 

Melted  butter  is  very  much  nearer  to  what  it 
is  called  than  people  imagine,  and  owing  to  the 
price  butter  now  obtains,  it  is  by  no  means  an  econo- 
mical sauce ; for  when  well  made,  it  will  be  found 
that,  so  far  from  the  tureen  going  downstairs  full, 
there  will  not  be  enough  for  the  persons  present. 
Let  us  describe,  therefore,  the  proper  way  to  make  it. 
Take  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  cut  it  into  six  equal 
pieces.  This  is  easily  done  by  first  of  all  cutting  it 
in  half,  and  then  cutting  one  of  the  halves  into  three. 
Take  one  of  these  sixth  parts,  and  mix  it  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  flour.  Melt  the  butter  until  the 
flour  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  it,  as  bv  so  doing 
you  will  avoid  getting  it  lumpy ; and  we  all  know 
how  often  melted  butter  contains  lumps,  which  on 
being  cut  prove  to  be  lumps  of  flour,  the  middle  of 
which  is  dry.  This  is  simply  gross  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  cook,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
rub  her  melted  butter  through  a sieve.  However, 
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should  the  butter  and  the  flour  he  thoroughly  mixed 
first,  there  will  ho  no  occasion  to  send  it  through  the 
sieve  at  all.  Now  place  this  butter  and  flour  in  a 
small  enamelled  stew-pan,  if  possible,  or  in  a copper 
saucepan  well  tinned  inside.  Add  to  it  about  half  a 
tumblerful  of  cold  water,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  thickened.  Now  take  the  rest  of  the  butter 
and  gradually  add  it  to  the  hot— hut  not  boiling — 
sauce,  and  dissolve  the  butter  in  it.  Remember,  you 
must  not  let  the  butter  sauce  boil , as  then  it  is  apt  to 
curdle.  Make  it  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  reach  the 
boiling-point  at  all.  When  you  have  dissolved  the 
whole  of  the  half-pound  of  butter,  the  sauce  is  very 
nearly  complete.  Ail  it  now  requires  is  a little 
pepper  and  just  a suspicion  of  nutmeg — to  rub  the 
nutmeg  three  times  across  the  grater  would  he 
amply  sufficient.  The  nutmeg  must,  so  to  speak, 
flavour  the  sauce,  and  yet  the  flavour  should  not 
ho  detected  as  nutmeg.  This  melted  butter — or 
butter  sauce,  as  it  is  more  properly  called — is 
of  a rich  yellow  colour,  and  is  very  different 
indeed  from  the  thickened  milk  which  we  have 
described. 

Shrimp  and  Lobster  Sauce. — This  butter 
sauce  is  the  basis  of  a variety  of  other  sauces. 
For  instance,  shrimp  sauce  would  bo  picked  shrimps 
added  to  some  butter  sauce  which  has  been  coloured 
with  a little  lobster  butter.  (Of  this  lobster  butter 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  directly.)  In  making 
shrimp  sauce,  if  the  shrimps  are  not  too  much 
salted,  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  put  the  heads  of  the 
shrimps  in  the  water  used  to  make  the  melted 
butter,  pound  them  in  it,  and  boil  them  for  a little 
while.  By  this  means  you  extract  the  flavour  out 
of  the  heads  of  the  shrimps.  We  all  know,  in  eating 
shrimps,  that  in  tho  head  there  is  a little  tiny  spot 
of  green  which  corresponds  to  the  green  part  of  the 
lobster.  This  contains  tho  best  part  of  the  flavour. 
Wo  all  know,  too,  in  the  lobster,  how  delicious  the 
part  of  tho  head  is  where  it  is  split  open.  There 
is  far  more  flavour  here  than  in  the  white  meat. 
Therefore,  if  you  take  time  and  patience  in  making 
shrimp  sauce,  bear  this  in  mind.  Of  course,  if  the 
shrimps  are  what  arc  known  as  Gravesend  shrimps, 
of  the  brown  colour,  which  have  been  plentifully 
salted,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  that  they  may 
keep,  you  will  run  the  risk  of  making  tho  sauce  too 
salt.  It  is  therefore  best,  before  adding  the  butter, 
to  taste  it,  in  order  that  the  butter  may  not  he 
wasted. 

Lobster  sauce  is  simply  pieces  of  lobster  cut  up 
and  placed  in  the  butter  sauce,  made  from  water  in 
which  the  shells,  &c.,  have  been  boiled — but  here 
again  we  must  have  the  sauce  coloured  with  lobster 
butter. 


Dutch.  Sauce. — Another  sauce  that  can  he  made 
from  this  basis  of  melted  butter  is  Sauce  Uolhmdaisc, 
or,  as  it  is  very  often  called,  Dutch  sauce.  This  is 
butter  sauce  thickened  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  a very 
delicious  sauce  it  is.  If  you  wish  to  make  Sauce  Hol- 
landaise,  take  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  them 
up  carefully,  and  while  beating  them  add  a spoonful 
or  two  of  boiling  water,  taking  care  that  you  do  not 
curdle  the  yolks  by  adding  it  in  too  large  a quan- 
tity (but  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a very  little 
boiling  water  to  beaten-up  egg  is  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  beat  the  egg  thoroughly).  Now  add  gradually  to 
this  some  hot  melted  butter,  made  in  the  way  we  have 
said,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  very  carefully,  as,  if  it 
boils,  you  spoil  it — that  is,  it  will  curdle.  But  if  you 
are  careful,  it  will  not  curdle.  The  fact  is,  you  must 
treat  it  exactly  in  the  same  way  you  would  a custard. 
As  you  are  probably  aware,  custard  is  simply  milk 
thickened  with  egg.  Now  if  you  boil  a custard,  it 
curdles.  If  you  place  the  custard  in  a jug-,  and 
place  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  stirring,  you  will  make  a good  custard  without 
curdling  it.  A good  cook,  however,  who  under- 
stands her  business,  if  she  has  a copper  stew-pan,  will 
be  able  to  make  a custard,  or  Dutch  sauce,  over  the 
fire,  without  curdling;  but  it  requires  skill,  care, 
and,  we  may  add,  experience. 

Should  you  therefore  have  spare  time,  it  would  be 
best  to  treat  tho  Dutch  sauce  like  a custard,  and  stir 
it  up  by  placing  one  vessel  inside  the  other,  the  outer 
one,  of  course,  containing  boiling  water.  Dutch 
sauce,  however,  requires  a little  more  in  the  way  of 
flavouring  than  we  have  said.  It  requires  a pinch  of 
tarragon,  a rather  larger  suspicion  of  nutmeg  than 
the  melted  butter,  and  at  the  last  moment  a little 
lemon-juice.  Only  do  not  add  the  lemon-juice  until 
after  you  “have  taken  the  sauce  from  off  the  fire, 
otherwise  you  will  very  likely  indeed  curdle  it. 
Whereas  jf  you  pour  the  sauce  into  the  sauce-boat, 
and  then  add  the  lemon- juice,  there  is  no  fear  what- 
ever of  the  lemon- juice  curdling  the  sauce. 

Lobster  Butter. — Lobster  butter  is  so  extremely 
useful  in  all  high-class  cooking,  that  we  will  here 
describe  minutely  how  to  make  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  describing  how  to  make  bisque 
soup  we  called  attention  to  tho  importance  of  this 
very  useful  and  cheap  compound,  and  it  is  useful  in 
many  other  dishes. 

Lobster  butter  possesses  this  advantage— it  can  be 
made  in  any  quantity  at  a time,  and  it  will  keep 
good  for  months.  Now  as  lobster  butter  depends 
upon  having  a considerable  quantity  of  lobster  coral, 
and  as  lobster  coral  is  only  obtainable  at  certain 
seasons,  it  is  very  important  that  the  cook  should 
seize  these  occasions  in  order  to  make  lobster  butter 
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in  a quantity,  to  bo  put  by  for  use  afterwards.  You 
go  to  your  fishmonger’s  and  ask  him  to  supply  you 
(finding  but  when  the  proper  season  is)  with  a small 
quantity  of  lobster  coral.  The  coral  from  the  cray- 
fish is  equally  good.  By  the  coral  is  not  meant 
only  those  little  red  eggs  that  cling  to  the  outside  of 
the  lobster,  but  the  red  lumps  inside  the  lobster 
when  it  is  cut  open  down  to  the  tail.  Take  this  red 
stuff  out  and  carefully  wash  it,  so  that  every  morsel  of 
the  flesh  or  green  part  of  the  lobster  is  removed,  as  this 
would  have  a tendency  to  make  the  lobster  butter  go 
bad  after  it  is  made.  Next  hike  a pestle  and  mortar, 
and  pound  this  red  coral  with  a small  quantity  of 
clarified  butter,  which  last  (and  how  to  make  it)  was 
described  under  the  heading  of  brown  and  white 
roux.  Pound  this  clarified  butter  and  red  coral  in 
the  mortar,  until  it  becomes  a smooth  paste,  very 
similar,  not  only  in  colour,  but  consistency,  to  red 
lead.  Bemember  that  the  less  butter  you  use  for 
the  purpose,  the  better ; but  the  paste  must  be  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  from  any  appearance  of  lumps 
or  grit.  Next  add  a little  cayenne  pepper  to  it,  and 
also  a little  nutmeg.  The  pepper  and  the  spice  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  upon  the  lobster  coral  as  they 
have  upon  potted  meat — that  is,  they  preserve  it. 
Next  take  some  small  gallipots,  the  smaller  the 
better,  such  as  have  been  used  for  red-currant  jelly. 
Fill  each  of  these  little  gallipots  half-full  of  the 
lobster  butter  ; place  the  gallipots  in  the  oven  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  the  lobster  butter  is 
thoroughly  hot,  then  press  it  down  while  it  is  hot, 
pour  a little  clarified  butter  over  the  top,  cover,  and 
put  by  for  use. 

You  now  have  in  your  larder  that  which  will 
enable  you  to  send  to  table,  at  any  moment,  good 
lobster  sauce,  or  shrimp  sauce,  if  you  can  obtain 
lobsters  or  shrimps.  And  here  let  us  remind  you  that 
you  can  send  to  table  really  first-class  lobster  sauce 
from  a small  tin  of  lobster,  as,  if  you  use  plenty  of 
lobster  butter  made  from  the  fresh  lobster,  there 
is  not  one  man  in  a dozen  who  would  be  able  to 
detect  that  the  lobster  was  tinned  and  not  fresh. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  attempt  to  make  lobster 
sauce  out  of  tinned  lobster,  without  lobster  butter, 
the  only  possible  result  is  a disastrous  failure. 

Black  Butter. — Another  sauce  easily  made,  but 
not  appreciated  as  it  should  be,  is  what  the  French 
call  beurre  noir,  or  black  butter.  One  advantage  of 
black  butter  is  that  English  cooks  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a frying-pan  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  inside  of  the  frying-pan 
bright,  like  we  see  them  abroad;  but  the  ordinary 
domestic  frying-pan,  which  is  as  black  inside  as  it  is 
out,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Wo  put 
in  the  frying-pan  some  ordinary  butter,  and  place  it 


over  the  fire,  and  keep  it  there  till  it  has  a tendency 
to  imitate  the  frying-pan  in  colour,  or,  joking  apart, 
until  it  obtains  a rich  dark  Spanish  mahogany 
colour.  To  this  we  should  now  add  a brimming  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  capers  and  a table-spoonful  of 
Harvey’s  sauce. 

This  black  butter  is  the  proper  sauce  for  skate; 
but  it  is  also  very  nice  with  other  kinds  of  fish.  It 
is  not  amiss  with  plaice ; and  as  plaice  is  a somewhat 
coarse  and  woolly  fish,  we  would  recommend  the  cook 
sometimes,  by  way  of  change,  to  fillet  the  plaice,  boil 
the  fillets,  and  send  them  to  table  with  some  black 
butter  poured  over  them.  Many  will  find  this  a cheap 
and  agreeable  change.  Black  butter  is  very  nice 
with  calf’s  brains  and  pig’s  brains,  this  latter  being 
an  economical  dish. 

Onion  Sauce. — Let  us  now  have  a few  words  to 
say  on  our  homely'  sauce  known  as  onion  sauce. 
Doubtless  all  who  read  these  pages  will  now  prick 
up  their  ears,  expecting  us  to  talk  about  a subject 
which  they'  know  more  about  than  we  do  ; for  most 
cooks  flatter  themselves  that,  at  least,  they  can  make 
onion  sauce.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  still  give  a 
few  hints  as  to  how  to  make  it  better.  In  the  first 
place,  good  cooks  should  study  the  tastes  of  their 
master  and  mistress.  The  master  and  mistress,  or 
the  housekeeper,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  in  their 
turn  study  the  tastes  of  their  guests ; and,  lastly, 
however  we  may'  like  a thing  ourselves,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  others 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  Now,  some  persons  have  a 
great  horror  of  onions.  Very  many  other  persons 
like  onions  when  properly'  treated — that  is,  when  the 
rankness  has  been  abstracted.  We  all  know  that 
onions  have  a great  tendency'  to  “ rise,”  as  it  is  called, 
some  hours  after  dinner  is  over,  consequently  in 
making  onion  sauce  for  a large  party,  it  is  always 
as  well  to  take  care  that  the  onion  flavour  is  not 
too  strong,  or,  we  may'  call  it,  too  rank.  Therefore 
to  make  good  onion  sauce  for  mixed  company',  it  is 
alway's  best  to  take  the  cores  out  of  the  onions,  and 
to  parboil  the  onion  in  some  water  first,  and  throw 
the  water  away'.  Personally'  we  prefer  the  onion 
just  as  it  is,  but  then  our  taste  may  be  an  exception. 
We  are  speaking  for  the  majority. 

Next,  what  is  the  onion  sauce  going  to  be  served 
with  ? Let  us  mention  a very'  common  dish  indeed 
— boiled  rabbit  and  onion  sauce  ; and  here,  perhaps, 
will  be  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  can  give  some 
at  least  a hint.  Most  cooks,  in  making  this  very' 
common  dish,  will  put  the  rabbit  on  to  boil,  and 
after  it  has  boiled  some  time,  they  will  make  tho 
onion  sauce  j list  before  they'  send  the  rabhit  to  table. 
They  will  take  tho  onion,  chop  it  up  very  fine,  get 
some  thickened  milk,  put  the  onion  in  it,  and  think 
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that  they  have  successfully  made  the  sauce.  Why, 
however,  should  you  use  milk  or  water,  when  you 
have  something  by  you  which  is  far  bettor,  and  that 
is  the  water  in  which  the  rabbit  is  boiling  ? Those 
who  have  not  tried,  can  have  no  idea  what  a differ- 
ence it  will  make  in  the  flavour  of  the  onion  sauce 
if,  after  you  have  parboiled  the  onions,  and  chopped 
them  up  fine,  you  would  take  a little  of  the  broth 
made  by  the  boiled  rabbit,  thicken  that  with  a 
little  butter  and  flour,  and  add  the  chopped  onion 
to  it. 

In  the  same  way,  in  making  melted  butter  pure 
and  simple,  we  mentioned  water;  but  suppose  you 
are  having  a boiled  turbot,  and  are  going  to  serve 
some  Sauce  Hollandaise,  or  Dutch  sauce,  or  even 
melted  butter,  with  it.  Instead  of  taking  some 
ordinary  water,  take  some  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fish  is  boiling.  By  this  means  you  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  melted  butter  very  considerably. 

High-class  onion  sauce  is  called  Sauce  Soubise,  and 
owes  its  name  to  a famous  French  general  who  is 
said  to  have  obtained  the  recipe  from  some  poor 
country-woman.  Sauce  Soubise  is  really  onion  sauce 
rubbed  through  a wire  sieve,  a little  boiling  cream 
being  added  to  it  at  the  finish  to  make  it  look  white. 
Many  of  these  high-sounding  sauces,  with  a grand 
French  name,  are  very  simple  if  you  only  know  the 
secret  of  making  them.  Should  you,  therefore, 
require  a high-class  onion  sauce,  and  have  a little 
drop  of  cream  to  spare,  just  try,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  rub  some  good  thick  onion  sauce  through  a 
wire  sieve.  Remember,  the  sauce  must  be  thick, 
and  not  a liquid,  but  more  like  a puree.  Add 
the  boiling  cream,  and  you  will  find  the  sauce  is 
complete. 

Sauces  Piquantes. — We  will  next  take  another 
set  of  sauces,  which  I may  describe  generally  as 
acid  sauces.  Abroad  one  of  the  most  common 
dishes  we  meet  with  is  mutton  cutlets  and  sauce 
piquante,  and  yet  this  dish  is  very  rarely  met  with  at 
home.  And  by  “ at  home  ” I mean  ordinary  English 
households,  where  the  income  varies  between  £200 
and  £1,000  a year,  and  a woman-cook  rules  the 
kitchen.  If  you  ask  your  cook  to  make  some  sauce 
piquante,  and  she  does  not  feel  confident  of  her  own 
skill,  she  will  probably  turn  to  some  book,  and  the 
result  will  be,  she  will  set  your  teeth  on  edge  first, 
and  make  your  stomach  ache  afterwards.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  there  is  one  point  in  the  making 
of  this  acid  sauce  which  English  cooks  overlook,  and 
that  is  getting  rid  of  the  vinegar.  French  cooks 
make  sauce  piquante  in  various  ways.  If  we  recollect 
rightly,  Francatclli  recommends  it  to  bo  made  from 
chopped  French  capers  and  gherkins.  But  a very 
simple  method,  and  a much  cheaper  ono  for  making 


sauce  piquante  at  home,  is  simply  to  take  a bottie  of 
mixed  pickles,  pull  out  as  many  of  the  pickles  as  you 
require  for  the  sauce,  chop  them  up,  and  use  them 
instead  of  capers.  Good  French  capers  are  still  very 
dear,  and  arc  generally  reserved  for  boiled  mutton. 
Mixed  pickles,  on  the  contrary,  are  now  marvellously 
cheap,  and  consequently  can  be  used  freely  for  making 
this  extremely  nice  and  delicious  sauce,  as  long  as 
it  is  made  properly,  and  does  not  set  our  teeth  on 
edge  when  we  eat  it. 

The  secret  is  this — that  it  is  invariably  too  acid. 
The  pickle  itself  is  too  acid,  and  some  method  must 
be  found  to  get  rid  of  this  acidity.  If  you,  therefore, 
wish  to  make  sauce  piquante,  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Place  the  pickles,  after  being  chopped,  in  a frying- 
pan  or  stew-pan,  and  if  there  is  any  vinegar  with 
them  let  it  boil  away.  Or,  if  you  like,  you  can  add  a 
little  water,  and  then  boil  them  over  the  fire  for  a 
little  while,  by  which  means  you  will  get  rid  of  the 
vinegar.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  efficiency 
of  the  method,  the  smell  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
you.  After  a few  minutes,  when  the  pickles  get  hot, 
the  whole  kitchen  will  resemble,  in  flavour,  Soho 
Square  during  the  pickling  season;  just  in  the  same 
way  as  at  other  times  one  cannot  approach  within 
half  a mile  of  the  same  place  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  enormous  amount  of  strawberry 
jam  that  must  be  in  course  of  manufacture.  The 
vinegar  in  the  pickles  evaporates  by  means  of  the 
heat.  All  you  have,  therefore,  to  do  in  making  sauce 
piquante  is  to  keep  the  pickles  sufficiently  long  over 
the  fire  to  evaporate  the  vinegar,  and  then  add  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  that  very  useful  base — to  which 
we  have  before  referred— good  brown  gravy. 

There  is  another  sauce,  not  so  well  known  per- 
haps, but  still  extremely  nice,  called  Ravigote  Sauce. 
This  is  made  by  putting  a table-spoonful  of  chili 
vinegar,  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  tarragon  vinegar  into 
a small  stew-pan.  Now  all  these  sauces  are  more  or 
less  acid,  especially  the  tarragon  and  chili  vinegar ; 
but  by  boiling  them  until  they  are  reduced  in 
quantity  by  quite  one-half,  we  get  rid  of  that  ex- 
treme acidity  which  renders  the  sauce  unpalatable. 
Having  thus  modified  the  sauce  by  getting  rid  of 
the  acid,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  add  to  it  a little  good 
bechamel  sauce,  or  even  butter  sauce,  and  then  we 
can  add  to  it  afterwards  a little  chopped  parsley 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  very  finely-chopped 
shallot.  This  should  also  be  allowed  to  boil  in 
the  sauce.  Tarragon  vinegar,  chili  vinegar,  and 
Harvey  s sauce  are  all  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very 
reasonable  rate,  compared  to  what  they  would  liavo 
been  some  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  wo  can 
recollect  the  time  when  Harvey’s  sauce  was  regarded 
as  an  expensive  luxury,  whereas  now  it  can  be 
obtained  almost  as  cheap  as  mushroom  ketchup. 
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Salmi  Sauce. — There  is  one  more  sauce  which 
also  we  might  dignify  by  the  name  of  a base — viz., 
salmi  sauce.  A salmi  of  game  is  a very  delicious 
dish.  There  are  few  things  nicer  than  a good  salmi 
of  woodcock  or  salmi  of  grouse.  There  is  a good 
story  told  not  long  ago  of  a priest  who  was  greatly 
given  to  good  cheer.  On  one  occasion  he  ‘had  a 
woodcock  specially  reserved  for  his  own  dinner. 
Unfortunately,  just  before  the  dinner  was  about  to 
be  served,  he  was  called  out  on  an  errand  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  On  his  return  an  hour  after- 
wards he  asked  for  the  woodcock,  and,  to  his  horror, 
was  informed  by  his  housekeeper  that  the  cat  had 
got  it.  The  following  conversation  is  reported  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  ensuing  Easter,  when  the 
cook  went  to  hor  confession  : — 

Priest  —Have  you  any  other  sin  on  your  conscience  ? 

Housekeeper.  —Yes,  father. 

Priest. — What  is  it? 

Housekeeper. — Do  you  recollect  the  woodcock  ? 

Priest. — Shall  I ever  forget  it  ? 

Housekeeper. — I was  the  cat. 

Priest. — You  the  cat ! Well,  how  did  you  eat  it? 

Housekeeper. — I ate  it  cold. 

Priest. — Ate  it  cold  ! And  you  a cook,  who  might  have 
made  a salmi  1 Wretched  woman,  I will  never  absolve  you  ! 

It  is  a pity  that  we  have  not  some  lovers  of  good 
cheer  who  would  keep  our  servants  up  to  the  mark, 
like  the  worthy  priest  in  question.  However,  all 
salmis  are  made  alike,  whether  it  be  salmi  of  wood- 
cock, salmi  of  grouse,  salmi  of  partridge,  salmi  of 
pheasant,  salmi  of  quail,  or,  indeed,  salmi  of  any 
bird  that  may  be  designated  as  game.  Salmi 
sauce  is  very  simply  made,  as  follows  You  cut 
up  the  bird — or,  more  generally  speaking,  the  re- 
mains of  a bird,  as  salmi  of  every  kind  is  gener- 
ally made  from  the  remains  of  game  that  have 
been  left  from  the  day  before— reserving  all  the 
best  portions,  such  as  breast,  wing,  and  thigh,  and 
even  the  drumstick,  only  you  chop  off  the  upper 
part,  about  half-way  down  the  bone.  You  then  take 
all  the  remains  of  the  bird — the  carcase,  the  back, 
and  the  black  inside  part  -which  epicures  so  much 
admire.  You  break  them  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
place  them  in  a small  stew-pan  or  saucepan,  with  a 
little  good  brown  gravy.  Boil  these  bones  down 
until  they  become  perfectly  bare ; then  pour  the 
sauce  into  a wire  sieve,  and  with  a wooden  spoon 
rub  the  whole  of  the  contents  through,  of  course 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  will  remain 
in  the  sieve  perfectly  bare,  while  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  meat  can  be  rubbed  through.  The  result 
is  a very  rich  sauce  indeed,  strongly  flavoured  with 
the  game  itself.  All  this  requires  now  is  tho  addi- 
tion of  a little  sherry.  You  then  place  tho  joints  of 
meat,  which  have  probably  been  cooked  before  (of 


courso  bearing  in  mind  that  underdone  game  makes 
a better  salmi  than  game  thoroughly  cooked),  and 
you  just  make  them  hot  in  the  sauce. 

This  recipe  for  salmi  sauce  will  embrace  every 
kind  of  salmi  of  which  you  may  have  ever  heard. 
Some  cooks  add  a few  sliced  trullles  to  salmi  sauce, 
and  also  serve  croutons  of  fried  bread  with  it. 
Also  many  add  a few  stoned  olives.  These  olives, 
when  stoned,  are  best  thrown  for  a few  moments  into 
boiling  water  to  bo  made  hot.  If  made  hot  in  the 
salmi  sauce,  they  are  apt  sometimes  to  mane  it  too 
salt.  Truffles  and  olives  are,  however,  not  absolutely 
essential,  and  pieces  of  ordinary  toast  can  take  the 
place  of  fried  bread. 

Cold  Sauces  : Mayonnaise. — We  now  come 
to  another  class  of  sauce  altogether — namely,  cold 
sauces.  The  king  of  cold  sauces  is,  of  course,  Sauce 
Mayonnaise,  and  here  again  we  come  to  a rooted 
difficulty  among  English  cooks.  There  are  very 
few  English  cooks  indeed  who  know  how  to  make 
mayonnaise  sauce  properly,  and  we  regret  to  say 
there  are  even  many  persons  who  think  themselves 
capable  of  lecturing  in  public  on  the  subject  of  cook- 
ing, who  have  also  failed,  not  only  to  give  direc- 
tions how  to  make  mayonnaise  sauce,  but  are 
evidently  in  ignorance  of  what  mayonnaise  sauce  is. 
Again,  a very  large  number  of  printed  directions  on 
the  subject  of  mayonnaise  sauce  are  wrong,  and 
we  may  at  starting  point  out  the  error  before  we 
begin  to  talk  about  the  proper  method  of  making 
the  sauce.  Mayonnaise  sauce  is  made  by  mixing 
yolk  of  egg  and  oil  together,  until  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  butter  in  summer-time.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  must  be  a little  vinegar 
and  pepper.  The  general  direction  for  making 
mayonnaise  sauce  is  to  put  some  of  the  vinegar  in  at 
starting,  with  the  oil.  This  is  a mistake.  To  make 
mayonnaise  sauce  properly,  you  must  commence  with 
yolk  of  egg  and  oil,  and  havo  nothing  else.  After 
you  have  got  the  sauce  into  the  consistency  of  butter, 
then  a little  vinegar  can  be  added  sparingly,  taking 
care  that  the  sauce  is  not  rendered  too  thin.  . For 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  mayonnaise 
sauce  should  be  thick,  and;  for  this  reason,  it 
is  invariably  used  for  what  the  French  call  mask- 
ing surfaces.  In  other  words,  the  mayonnaise 
sauce  must  be  of  a consistency  in  which  you  can 
spread  it  with  a knife,  exactly  in  tho  same  way 
in  which  you  would  spread  a slice  of  bread-and- 
butter.  ,j  , 

There  are  few.  prettier  dishes  than  good  salads 
mayonnaise  ; and  if  the  sauce  is  made  so  that  it  can 
be  spread  like  butter,  we  have  a pure  yellowish- 
white  surface,  upon  which  wo  can  place  ornaments 
of  various  kinds.  For  instance,  a lobster  salad 
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mayonnaise  would  consist  of  some  French  lettuce  at 
the  bottom  of  the  salad-bowl,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  dried  and  freed  from  moisture.  The 
lobster  would  be  cut  up  and  placed  on  the  top,  and 
then  the  top  would  bo  spread  over  with  a coating  of 
mayonnaise  sauce ; or,  better  still,  the  lettuce  could 
be  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  a silver  dish,  the  cut- 
up lobster  placed  upon  it,  and  tho  top  covered  over 
with  mayonnaise  sauce  until  it  looks  like  a mould  of 
solid  custard.  On  this  we  can  sprinkle,  as  we  said 
before  when  speaking  of  sauce  supreme,  some  small 
red  specks  of  lobster  coral,  and  also  a little  finely- 
chopped  green  parsley ; while  round  the  edge  of  the 
lobster  salad  we  can  place,  by  way  of  ornament, 
small  red  crayfish,  alternately  with  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  in  half,  or,  still  better,  plovers’  eggs,  and  red 
flowers  cut  out  of  beetroot.  However,  how  to 
make  the  sauce  is  the  point  here  in  question.  First 
of  all  we  must  have  plenty  of  oil.  One  yolk  of  egg 
will  take  about  a teacupful  of  oil,  and  the  first 
point  to  consider  is  the  temperature  of  the  oil.  It 
must  not  be  frozen — that  is,  when  you  hold  the 
bottle  up  to  the  light  it  must  not  be  cloudy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oil  must  not  be  warm.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  going  to  make  mayonnaise  sauce  in 
winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  bottle  of  oil 
in  a warm  room  beforehand  ; while  if  you  are  going 
to  make  it  in  the  summer-time,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
place  the  oil  in  some  very  cold  place,  or,  better  still, 
in  a little  water  in  which  a lump  of  ice  has  been 
floating.  Now  take  an  ordinary  basin,  not  too 
small.  The  basin  should  be  large  enough  to  hold 
quite  a quart  of  water,  as  then  you  will  have  more 
room  in  which  to  beat  up  the  egg  and  oil.  Break 
an  egg;  carefully  remove  every  portion  of  the  white 
of  the  egg  from  the  yolk,  and  drop  the  yolk  in- 
to the  bottom  of  the  basin.  Next  take  a fork — a 
wooden  fork  is  best,  but  a silver  one  would  do  ; but, 
whatever  you  do,  avoid  using  a steel  fork.  Then 
take  a bottle  of  oil,  and  let  three  or  four  drops  of  oil 
fall  on  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  beat  it  gently  with  the 
fork  ; then  three  or  four  more  drops ; and  so  proceed 
with  great  patience,  never  allowing  more  than  five 
or  six  drops  of  oil  to  fall  at  a time  during  the 
early  stages  of  making  the  sauce.  Beat  it  gontly 
and  quickly  with  the  fork  all  the  time.  Gradually 
you  will  find  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg  begins  to 
turn  colour  and  get  thicker — that  is,  supposing  the 
yolk  was  rather  dark  yellow,  it  will  gradually 
get  of  a lighter  colour,  and  become  thicker  and 
thicker ; and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  more 
oil  you  add,  the  thicker  it  will  become.  When  it 
is  fairly  thick,  liko  the  consistency  of  cream,  vou 
may  add  the  oil  in  somewhat  larger  quantities ; 
and  when  the  sauce  becomes  really  thick,  you  may 
add  it  almost  a teaspoonful  at  a time ; but  this  is 
24 


the  limit,  and  if  you  are  a beginner  wo  would  advise 
limiting  tho  quantity  of  oil  to  a saltspoonful  at  a time. 

When  vou  have  got  tho  whole  of  the  teacupful  of 
oil  to  the  ono  yolk  of  egg  well' beaten  up,  you  will 
find  that  the  sau,ce  will  be  quite  as  thick  as  a pat  of 
butter  on  a hot  day  in  August.  Indeed,  it  would 
stand  up  in  a table-spoon,  so  that  you  could  put 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  in  one  spoon  at  a time, 
and  hold  it  up  in  the  air,  and  it  would  not  run  over. 
This  will  show  you  the  proper  consistency  which  the 
sauce  ought  to  be  ; and  of  course,  when  it  is  in  this 
form,  you  can  spread  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
salad.  You  can  now  add  a little  vinegar  ; but  then 
the  addition  of  the  vinegar  naturally  has  a tendency 
to  make  the  sauce  thinner.  If,  therefore,  you  are 
going  to  have  lobster  salad  made  some  time  before- 
hand, and  you  wish  it  to  look  particularly  good,  it  is 
far  best  not  to  add  any  vinegar  at  all.  You  can 
add  that  when  you  mix  the  whole  of  the  salad  up 
together,  or  the  vinegar  can  be  handed  round  the 
table  for  people  to  help  themselves  on  their  plates. 
Some  persons  like  a good  deal  of  vinegar,  and  some 
very  little. 

This  mayonnaise  sauce  is  the  base  of  several  other 
kinds  of  sauce.  The  reader  will  remember  that  we 
have  spoken  before  on  the  subject  of  lobster  butter. 
A very  pretty  way  of  garnishing  lobster  salad  is, 
after  making  some  mayonnaise  sauce,  to  colour  some 
of  the  mayonnaise  with  a little  lobster  butter.  Sup- 
pose you  take  a table-spoonful  of  mayonnaise  sauce 
and  put  it  in  a cup  when  it  is  thoroughly  thick,  with 
about  a teaspoonful  of  lobster  butter.  Work  it  well 
together,  and  the  whole  will  assume  a bright  red 
appearance.  Your  own  ingenuity  should  now  show 
you  how  to  mix  this  red  mayonnaise  and  white 
mayonnaise  in  stripes  or  in  any  other  form,  so  as  to 
make  the  dish  look  pretty. 

Mayonnaise  sauce  can  also  be  coloured  green,  for 
which  purpose  you  use  a little  spinach- juice.  This 
green-colouring  spinach- j uice  can  be  obtained  in 
sixpenny  bottles,  and  keeps  good  for  a long  time. 
The  best  maker  is  Beeton  — Beeton’s  Vegetable 
Colouring  Matter.  You  are  perfectly  safe  in  using 
Beeton’s  Colouring  Matters,  as  they  are  absolutely 
free  from  any  injurious  ingredients. 

Tartar  Sauce  is  made  by  chopping  up  some 
green  pickle  very  fine  and  a tiny  piece  of  onion,  not 
much  bigger  than  the  top  of  the  thumb  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  thumb-nail,  and  mixing  it  with  some 
mayonnaise  sauce,  say  a teacupful,  and  adding  to 
it  a spoonful  of  French  mustard,  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  and  a little  pepper.  The  chopped 
pickle  will  have  the  effect  of  making  tho  sauce  suffi- 
ciently acid,  and  the  anchovy  sauce  gives  it  a distinc- 
tive flavour. 
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Horse-Hadish  Sauce. — Another  cold  sauce  to 
which  wo  may  call  attention — and  it  is  very  easily 
made — is  horse-radish  sauce.  Now  this  sauce  pro- 
perly consists  of  grated  horse-radish  mixed  with 
vinegar,  mustard,  cream,  and  sugar;  hut,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  cream  is  an  expensive  luxury  not  always 
to  he  obtained.  We  have,  however,  a very  excellent 
substitute  in  the  shape  of  Swiss  milk,  which  takes 
the  place  of  cream  and  sugar  at  once.  To  prepare 
horse-radish  sauce,  grate  a stick  of  horse-radish; 
then  add  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  into  a pulp; 
noxt  add  a brimming  teaspoonful  of  Swiss  milk,  a 
brimming  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  a little 
pepper,  and  about  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  take  care  that  at 
starting  you  have  it  very  thick.  The  consistency  of 
horse-radish  sauce  ought  to  he  about  that  of  bread 
sauce.  If,  therefore,  you  make  it  sufficiently  thick 
at  starting,  you  can  always  add  sufficient  ordinary 
milk  to  it  to  bring  it  to  a proper  consistency.  If 
you  make  it  too  thin  at  starting,  there  is  no  way  of 
making  it  thicker  except  by  grating  some  more  horse- 


radish, and,  in  consequence,  shedding  some  more 
tears,  as  we  think  grating  horse-radish  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  tearful  eyes  even  than  chopping  onions. 

The  number  of  cold  sauces  is  almost  infinite,  and 
we  will  not  here  enter  into  any  description  of  the 
numerous  sauces  sold  in  bottles.  There  is  a great 
similarity  between  all  of  these,  the  base  generally 
being  mushroom  ketchup  or  vinegar.  Like  chutney, 
many  sauces  are  dependent  upon  three  flavourings — 
namely,  the  acid,  the  sweet,  and  the  hot.  And  we 
may  here,  by  way  of  conclusion,  mention  a very 
simple  sauce,  which  can  be  tested  every  day  at  the 
breakfast-table.  A very  good  sauce,  suitable  to  be 
eaten  with  brawn  and  cold  meat,  is  made  by  mixing 
together  a large  spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a spoonful 
of  brown  sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  We 
here  have  the  representatives  of  the  three  flavourings 
we  have  mentioned — namely,  the  hot,  the  acid,  and 
the  sweet — just  as  in  the  chutney  we  have  the  hot 
(chili),  the  acid  (vinegar),  and  the  sweet  (generally 
introduced  in  the  form  of  mangoes  if  the  chutney  be 
foreign,  or  apple  if  it  be  home-made). 
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When  “ rational  ” clothing  is  not  worn  by  children, 
the  garments  usually  supplied  are  vests,  drawers, 
chemises,  stays  on  flannel  petticoats,  and  petticoats 
fastened  on  bodices,  during  the  day  ; and  flannel  or 
calico  night-dresses  for  the  night.  Boys  also  fre- 
quently wear  knickerbocker  suits  which  are  made  at 
home ; and  children  of  both  sexes  wear  pinafores. 

Vests  are  made  as  described  in  “ The  Making  of 
National  Clothing.”  The  measurements  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  child. 

Drawers. — For  children,  drawers  distinct  from 
the  bodice  are  seldom  worn  in  these  days ; com- 


binations are  almost  always  preferred.  When 
they  are,  the  pattern  represented  in  Fig.  1 is  ex- 
cellent for  small  boys.  In  these  drawers  each 


leg  is  cut  separately,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  material 
being  doubled  on  the  straight  side  of  the  leg  from  a 
to  b.  Bun  and  fell  the 
leg  together  from  e to 
d.  Eound  the  end  from 
b to  e make  an  inch- 
wide hem,  and  above  it 
three-quarter-inch  tucks. 

Cut  a slit  down  the  side 
from  a to  a.  Make  a 
quarter-inch  wide  hem 
on  the  front  side,  and  a 
very  narrow  one  towards 
the  back.  Stitch  the 
wide  one  across 
the  other.  Make 
the  other  leg,  and 

then  run  and  fell  the  two  together  from  c to 
d,  going  right  round  the  other  side  from  n to 
c.  Lastly,  set  them  in  bands — one  for  the 
front  and  one  for  the  back ; make  a button- 
hole on  each  side  of  the  front  band,  and  one 
in  the  middle  (shown  in  Fig.  1,  a a a),  but 
only  at  the  two  ends  of  the  back.  The 
drawers  are  now  completed.  If  too  long  for 
use,  make  a tuck  at  the  top  of  each  log,  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  wide,  at  li  B B b ; and  from  c 
to  c on  both  sides,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
As  the  child  grows,  these  tucks  can  be  let  dowr. 


Fig.  2. 
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It  is  always  wiso  to  make  children’s  drawers  with 
tucks,  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  the  wearer.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  they  are  made  of  flannel. 
Even  though  flannel  bo  carefully  shrunk,  it  will, 
after  being  washed  a few  times,  become  closer,  and 
this  will  make  the  drawers  small. 


Girls’  Drawers  are  cut  differently  from  hoys’. 
A giii’s  are  shorter  than  a hoy’s  hy  an  inch  at  least 

A 


from  a to  b (Fig.  3),  and  about  two  inches  wider 
from  c to  b across  the  seat.  Otherwise,  up  to  about 
the  age  of  eight  years,  hoys’  and  girls’  drawers  are 
made  the  same.  To  cut  the  drawers,  double  the 
long-cloth  the  way  of  the  selvage  from  e to  f 
(Fig.  4),  and  cut  out  the  two  sides  of  one  leg 
together.  For  an  ordinary  child  of  eight  years  of 
age,  the  garment  when  cut  out  should  be,  say, 
eleven  inches  deep  from  a to  n ; and  in  this  case  it 
should  measure  eleven  and  a half  inches  from  g to  e, 
and  fourteen  inches  and  a half  from  c to  b.  The  leg 
from  f to  h would  measure  eight  inches.  These 
measurements  are  made  as  the  stuff  lies  double. 
The  length  from  e to  r will  be  about  twenty  inches  ; 


A 


but  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  length,  because  length  must  vary  according 
to  the  height  of  the  child,  according  to  the  number 
of  tucks  required,  and  also  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  mother. 

Slope  a piece  of  the  upper  side  from  e to  g— about 
two  inches  for  an  ordinary  child ; for  a short- 


waisted  child,  only  take  off  one  inch  at  g,  sloping 
away  to  e.  G’ut  a second  leg  like  the  first.  Run 
and  fell  the  first  leg  from  b to  H.  Make  a half- 
inch-wide hem,  setting  on  an  embroidered  edge  from 
f to  h all  round.  Make  above  this  four  quarter- 
inch-wide  tucks,  and  one  half-inch-wide  tuck  above 
these,  to  match  the  hem.  Make  up  the  second  leg 
the  same  way,  reversing  the  slope-cut  from  e to  g 
(Fig.  4),  so  as  to  have  a right  leg  and  a left  leg. 
Run  and  fell  the  two  legs  together  back  and  front 
from  a to  b (Fig.  4).  Cut  a slit  in  each  leg 
where  the  fold  of  the  long-cloth  came  from  e to  c. 
Cut  an  inch  square  of  long-cloth,  fold  it  in  half 


shawl  shape,  and  sew  and  fell  it  in  as  a gusset  at  c, 
the  end  of  the  side  slit.  One  of  these  gussets  must 
be  put  to  each  slit.  Hem  each  side  of  the  slit 
narrowly.  Cut  two  bands  three  and  a half  inches 
wide — one  being  fourteen  and  a half  long,  the 
other  thirteen  and  a half.  The  longest  band  is 
for  the  back  of  the  drawers.  Gather  the  front  of 
the  drawers ; run  it  to  the  shortest  band ; double 
the  band,  turn  in  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  hem 
it  down  on  the  wrong  side.  Turn  in  a quarter  of 
an  inch  at  both  ends,  and  sew  it.  Set  the  hack 
band  on  the  same  way.  Make  button-holes  at  the 
four  ends  of  the  band,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  band.  The  button-holes  are  horizontal,  the 
way  of  the  band.  Thei-e  should  be  buttons  on  the 
bodice,  to  which  they  can  be  fixed. 

Fig.  3 shows  these  drawers  complete,  and  stretched 
out  to  display  the  shape.  Young  girls  should  have 
a little  trimming  on  the  drawers.  As  in  boys’ 
drawers,  a tuck  should  be  made  at  c (Fig.  3),  and 
another  at  d,  to  let  down  as  the  child  grows. 

Fig.  5 is  another  pattern  for  a child’s  drawers. 
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The  legs  fire  cut  as  described  above,  but  they  have 
only  one  tuck,  and  a hem  made  deep.  Each  leg 
is  made  separately,  and  hemmed  narrowly  from  a 
to  b (Fig.  4).  Then,  unjoinod,  they  are  set  into 
a single  band,  buttoned  behind.  A perpendicular 
button-hole  in  the  centre  of  the  front  fastens  the 
band  to  the  stay-bodice.  The  only  difference  in 
the  cut  of  these  drawers  from  Fig.  4 is  that  they 
are  allowed  quite  two  inches  deeper  from  a to  b 
(Fig.  4),  which  is  sloped  gradually  away  from  b 
to  h.  This  is  because  they  are  intended  to  hang 
easily,  instead  of  fitting  tightly. 

Fig.  6 is  another  pattern  for  drawers  for  a girl 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  It  does  not  differ 
from  Fig.  5 in  the  cut;  but,  instead  of  a hem 
and  tucks,  the  legs  are  gathered  and  set  into  a 


knee-band  an  inch  wide  (double).  This  may  be 
of  long-cloth  both  sides,  or  faced  with  embroidered 
insertion ; it  should  be  edged  with  muslin- work 
set  in  like  a frill.  The  muslin-work  should  be  as 
wide  as  the  leg  of  the  drawers  before  it  is  gathered, 
and  then  drawn  in  to  the  size  of  the  band.  The 
band  must  be  in  two  pieces,  each  an  inch  wide  (turn- 
ings extra).  The  embroidered  edge  is  run  on  the 
front  band,  and  the  back  one  is  turned  down  over 
it  and  hemmed ; the  stitches  must  not  come 
through  to  the  front ; or  it  may  be  whipped  on 
to  the  edge. 

To  set  an  embroidered  edge  on  drawers : before 
making  the  hem,  run  the  embroidery  to  the  edge  of 
the  leg  of  tho  drawers,  the  right  side  of  the  embroidery 
to  tho  right  side  of  tho  leg,  and  the  edgo  of  the  em- 
broidery the  reverse  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 (the 


dotted  line  is  where  the  stitches  run).  Then  turn 
down  the  hem  in  the  usual  way,  turning  it  in  beyond 
whore  the  embroidery  is  run  on.  The  leg  must  be 


turned  inside  out  to  do  this.  The  embroidex-y  must 
then  be  turned  back  up  the  leg,  as  shown  in  P’ig.  8. 
The  leg  will  now  be  inside  out,  and  the  right  side  of 
the  embroidery  will  be  seen  when  it  is  thus  turned 
back.  It  should  be  hemmed  neatly  down  all  round 
the  leg  at  the  line  from  a to  b,  taking  the  stitches 
right  through  the  muslin  and  the  long-cloth.  When 
finished,  turn  up  the  embroidered  edge  again,  and 
turn  the  right  side  of  the  leg  out ; it  will  then  be 
properly  fixed.  Of  course,  the  two  ends  of  the 
embroidery  are  neatly  hemmed  and  felled  together 
before  being  put  on  tho  leg,  to  make  a circle  of  it. 
It  is  better  to  have  no  ti’immings  to  drawers  than 
to  use  crochet  or  tatting,  though  these  edgings  do 
very  well  for  chemises  and  night-gowns. 


Drawers  are  usually  worn  by  boys  under  knicker- 
bockcr  suits,  or  under  trousers.  Cut  these  of  strong 
long-cloth,  as  they  have  to  stand  a good  deal  of  hard 
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wear.  Cut  them  by  the  knickerbocker  patterns,  but 
not  with  a join  down  the  outside.  Tack  the  back 
and  front  paper  pattern  together  down  the  straight 
part,  and  cut  from  the  united  piece.  Make  no  allow- 
ance for  a hem  at  the  knees,  as  they  should  be  shorter 
than  the  knickerbockers.  Run  and  fell  each  leg 
together  very  neatly  at  the  parts  marked  e to  d in 
Fig.  9,  and  also  at  the  sloping  edge,  but  not  the 
front.  Cut  a slit  from  a to  f.  Put  in  little  gussets 
at  the  corners,  and  a false  hem  or  a tape  run  on  the 
light  side,  and  turned  down  and  hemmed  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  front,  from  c to  e,  is  also  bound 
with  a false  hem.  These  drawers  are  set  in  three 


bands — one  each  side  of  the  front,  and  one  behind. 
They  button  to  the  braces,  which  boys  of  this  age 
wear. 

Some  people  prefer  to  make  the  two  legs  entirely 
separate.  They  are  then  cut  a couple  of  inches 
wider  from  i to  j in  Fig.  10,  but  not  in  any 
other  part,  so  that  here  they  may  wrap  an  inch  over ; 
the  band  buttons  well  over.  A single  button  is  suffi- 
cient botween  c and  e (Fig.  9)  for  under-drawers. 
All  the  false  hems  should  be  cut  on  the  straight. 
Fig.  9 is  the  front  half  of  one  of  the  legs,  Fig.  10 
the  back  half  of  the  same  leg.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  Fig.  10  is  much  broader  at  the  seat  than  Fig.  9, 
The  proper  set  of  the  knickerbockers  depends  on 
observing  this  rule.  Wo  recommend  any  one  making 
from  this  pattern,  after  having  cut  it  in  paper,  to  cut 
it  out  of  some  cheap  lining  and  run  it  together, 
leaving  a couplo  of  inches  turned  in  at  every  point. 
Run  it  slightly  to  a band.  Try  it  on  the  child,  and 
take  in  or  lot  out  the  pattorn  at  any  part  that  requires 
alteration.  Even  children’s  figures  vary  considerably. 


Children’s  Chemises  are  made  according  to 
the  method  adopted  for  chemises  of  a full  size.  The 
patterns  given  for  adults  may  be  utilised  for  children. 


Fig.  1 1 is  an  old-fashioned  but  comfortable  and  well- 
fitting pattern,  and  the  garment  made  from  it  has  com- 
paratively little  sewing  in  it.  It  is  cut  in  one  piece. 
The  sides  are  run  and  felled ; the  sleeves  are  hemmed 
at  the  edges  and  at  the  shoulders ; the  points  have 
loops  and  fasten  to  buttons  at  a and  b.  The  flaps 
are  hemmed  round  and  have  strings  at  on.  The 
corners  at  e and  f have  loops  of  cotton  placed  across, 
and  afterwards  are  button-stitched  over  to  prevent 
tearing. 

When  making  both  drawers  and  chemises,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  daintiness  of  the  garments 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  neatness  with 
which  they  are  made  and  finished,  and  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  materials  employed  in  making  them. 
No  matter  how  superior  the  pattern  may  be,  if 
children’s  under-clothing  be  made  with  common 
calico,  and  with  broad  hems  and  fells,  and  if  coarse 
cotton  and  thick  needles  are  used  in  sewing  them, 
they  will  look  inferior  and  common.  They  must  be 
carefully  finished,  and  be  as  neat  at  the  back  as  they 
are  at  the  front ; the  seams  must  be  made  flat,  and 
the  stitches  of  the  seams  must  not  be  too  deep  ; the 
raw  edges  of  the  fells  must  be  perfectly  turned 
under ; the  hems  and  the  fells  must  be  nax-row  and 
even ; the  stitches  must  be  small  and  regular,  and 
the  trimming  must  be  fine  and  good  of  its  kind,  if 
children’s  undei'-clothing  is  to  be  of  supei’ior  quality. 

Stays  and  Stay-Bodices.— When  children  do 
not  wear  their  garments  to  hang  from  the  shouldei-s, 
but  retain  the  old-fashioned  chemise  and  drawers, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a simple  stay-bodice,  around 
which  the  bands  of  the  drawers  and  of  the  flannel 
petticoat  may  be  fastened.  Stays  of  this  sort  for 
children  are  made  either  of  jean  lined  with  linen, 
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or  of  striped  stay  material  made  specially  for  the 
purpose.  They  can  bo  made  alike  both  for  boys  and 
girls.  For  a child  two  or  throe  years  of  ago,  stays 
would  need  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  inches  deep 
and  twenty-four  inches  long ; longer  and  larger  gar- 
ments being  provided  as  tlio  child  grows.  They 
would  not  need  to  be  made  to  fit  closely ; and  the 
backs  would  wrap  over  and  be  tied' with  strings.  A 
straight  strip  of  material,  hollowed  for  the  nock  and 
back,  with  a curve  for  the  waist,  and  two  holes  for 
the  arms,  would  supply  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
stays  would  need  to  be  provided  with  two  rows  of 
buttons ; the  lower  and  smaller  row  for  the  drawers ) 
the  upper  row  for  the  flannel  petticoat.  When  the 
drawers  or  petticoat  are  new  and  long,  the  buttons 
of  the  stays  might  be  high ; as  the  child  grows  the 
buttons  can  be  lowered.  By  this  arrangement  a 
child  is  often  enabled  to  wear  its  clothes  much 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Stay-bodices  differ  from  stays  in  that  they  are 
generally  employed  for  upper  skirts,  and  are  stitched 
loosely  upon  the  bands,  so  that  they  can  be  removed 
easily  to  be  washed.  It  will  be  all  the  more  satis- 
factory if  pains  be  taken  to  make  a stay-bodice  fit  the 
figure  of  the  intended  wearer.  To  this  end  measure 
the  child  round  easily  under  the  arms,  round  the 
waist,  and  round  the  shoulders.  Write  down  these 
measures.  Mark  at  the  top  of  a square  of  paper  a 
quarter  of  the  size  of  the  waist,  across  the  paper, 
like  the  line  a in  Fig.  12.  Measure  the  child  from 
under  the  arm  to  the  waist,  and  make  a dot  on  the 
paper  at  b.  Then  mark  on  the  paper  a quarter  of 
the  size  round  of  the  child  under  the  arms,  which 
will  bring  you  to  about  the  dot  c.  You  must  then 


draw  a line  from  a to  c.  Measure  loosely  round  the 
top  of  the  child’s  arm.  Say  it  is  eight  inches  (it 
may  be  more),  but  take  tho  half  of  whatever  it  is, 


and  pin  it  on  a tape-measure.  Suppose  it  is  the 
eight  inches,  put  a pin  at  four  inches  in  the  tape  ; 
lay  tho  tape  in  a curve  like  a half-circle  on  your 
paper,  and  it  will  describe  the  mark  from  c to  d. 
Take  a quarter  tho  measure  of  tho  neck,  and  mark  it 
by  a dot  at  e.  Then  draw  a line  from  o to  r.  Slake 


a sloping  line  from  e to  r for  the  neck,  and  fx-om  a 
to  g at  the  waist.  Now  cut  out  the  paper,  and  cut  a 
lining  from  this.  First  pin  the  paper  on  the  lining  ; 
stick  pins  in  the  lining  all  round  tho  edge  of  the 
paper.  Leave  the  pins  in,  and  cut  the  lining  two 
inches  wider  each  way  at  the  sides.  Then  pin  it 
slightly  together  where  the  pins  are,  and  try  it  on. 
The  margin  left  is  to  allow  for  alterations,  if  the 
pattern  is  incorrectly  taken.  To  make  a high  body, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  the  pattern,  by  taking 
the  length  of  the  shoulder  from  d to  u instead  of  i> 
to  e,  and  measure  a quarter  of  the  size  of  the  throat 
from  h to  i.  This  pattern  (Fig.  12)  must  be  cut  out 
of  double  stuff,  twofold  in  the  material,  coming  from 
g to  i,  as  it  represents  only  half  a front,  the  waist  at 
the  top.  For  the  backs,  allow  an  inch  for  each,  to 
make  a hem  from  g to  i,  if  the  stuff  is  folded 
there  to  cut  the  backs.  Having  procured  a satis- 
factory pattern,  allow  an  inch  at  the  sides  and 
shouldei's,  and  half  an  inch  at  the  neck,  waist,  and 
arm-hole,  for  turnings.  Tack  the  backs  and  fronts 
together  by  the  sides  and  shoulders,  an  inch  in,  and 
slip  the  bodice  on  to  try  it.  If  too  high  in  the  neck, 
long  in  the  waist,  or  tight  in  the  arms  (making  due 
allowance  for  turnings-in),  slip  it  with  tho  scissors 
as  shown  by  marks  in  Fig.  13,  which  represents  the 
three  pieces  of  the  bodice  before  they  are  joined. 

The  directions  given  hero  are  somewhat  elaborate  ; 
mothers  who  have  many  small  garments  to  make,  and 
many  stitches  to  put  in,  may  think  they  are  unne- 
cessarily so.  A\rhen  this  is  tho  case  it  will  be  found 
that  a bodice  can  be  made  fairly  well  from  a strip  of 
calico  cut  selvage  way  with  a hollow  for  the  neck, 
two  slopes  for  the  shoulders,  and  two  rounds  cut 
away  for  the  aims.  A mother  accustomed  to  make 
under-clothing  for  her  children  could  easily  shape  an 
article  of  this  sort  by  her  oye.  as  tho  saying  is,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  simple  bodico  would  be 
quito  as  satisfactory  as  tho  more  elaborate  one.  In 
making  clothing  for  children  it  is  most  important 


Fig.  13. 
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to  remember  that  ease  and  room  for  growth  are  the 
first  consideration  ; they  are  far  more  to  be  desired 
than  a good  fit  and  shape.  If  a stay -bodice  is  too 
large,  a running-string  may  bring  it  to  the  required 
size  ; but  one  too  tight  will  be  a source  of  misery  to 
the  wearer,  and  will  very  speedily  wear  out. 

Flannel  Petticoats  are  so  simply  made  that 
they  scarcely  need  description.  Take  two  widths  of 
flannel  as  long  as  the  child  requires,  and  allow  two 
inches  for  the  hem,  and  four  inches  each 
for  the  tucks.  Herring-bone  the  seams ; 
make  the  hem  and  the  tucks  an  inch  apart. 

Cut  a placket-hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  breadth  half-way 
down ; herring-bone  a 
hem  each  side.  The 
petticoat  must  be  box- 
pleated  into  a two-inch- 
wide band,  half  an  inch 
of  which  is  allowed  for 
turnings.  Five  button-holes  are  made  in 
the  band — one  button-hole  in  the  centre 
in  front,  one  exactly  over  each  hip,  and 
two  at  the  two  ends  behind.  These  last 
two  are  fastened  on  the  one  button  at 
the  back.  The  front  of  the  flannel  re- 
qvures  to  be  sloped  as  much  as  the  curve 
of  the  body  ; and  the  stouter  the  child,  the 
deeper  should  be  the  curve.  It  is  best 
to  pleat  the  skirt  before  sloping,  then  pin 
it  on  the  bodice,  and  try  it  on  the  child. 

It  will  immediately  be  seen  how  much 
slope  is  needed. 

Upper  petticoats,  whether  they  are  made 
of  calico  or  of  a thick  material,  should  be 
a little  longer  than  the  flannel  petticoat. 

Princesse  petticoats  are,  however,  very 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  ordinary  petti- 
coats for  children.  Measurements  for 
making  them  must  be  taken  to  fit  the  child  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

A very  easily-made  and  simple  substitute  both  for 
the  well-fitting  Princesse  petticoat,  and  for  the 
upper  skirt  and  stay-bodice,  may  be  made  of  two 
lengths  of  material  sloped  a little  up  to  the  arm, 
with  an  opening  loft  for  the  arm,  then  sewn 
together;  sloped  a little  at  the  shoulder,  hollowed 
at  the  neck  ; with  a frill  round  the  bottom,  and  an 
opening  down  the  back,  which  is  buttoned  when  the 
garment  is  in  wear.  A petticoat  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  very  comfortable,  can  be  made  in  a very  short 
time,  and  can  be  quickly  washed  and  dried. 

Night  - Dresses  are  made  in  various  ways. 
Fig.  14  is  the  design  for  a plain  night-dress.  The 


measurements  given  are  intended  for  a little  girl 
of  about  eight  years  of  age,  but  the  pattern  would 
do  equally  well  for  a grown-up  person,  if  the  size 
were  enlarged.  Fig.  15  shows  the  upper  part  of 
the  back.  Two  pieces  are  cut  alike  for  the  night- 
gown, from  the  yoke  to  the  hem  ; these  are  twenty 
inches  long.  At  the  hem,  b to  d (Fig.  14),  the 
gown  is  thirty-one  inches  wide ; slope  this  away 
to  a and  c,  two  and  a half  inches  each  side,  so 
that  it  measures  twenty-six  inches  across  from  a 


Pig.  14. 

to  c for  the  back,  and  slope  it  away  four  inches 
each  side  for  the  front  breadth ; also  in  the  front 
cut  an  opening  f to  e (Fig.  14)  eight  inches  dowm; 
on  the  right  side,  cut  off  an  inch  all  down;  turn 
back  on  the  right  side  another  inch  ; tack  it  down, 
turn  half  an  inch  down  on  the  w'rong  side  of  the 
left  side,  and  tack  it ; gather  the  piece  at  E,'and 
draw  it  up  close. 

Cut  a yoke  back  and  front  (like  Fig.  15).  Cut 
the  yoke-piece  by  the  pattern  (Fig.  16).  It  is 
sloped  out  more  in  the  neck  in  front  than  behind, 
which  makes  the  yoke  narrower  in  front  than 
behind.  This  is  seen  in  Fig.  14.  The  yoke-piece 
is  seventeen  inches  long  from  g to  h (Fig.  15), 
seven  inches  deep  at  the  widest  part,  a to  n,  fivo 
and  a half  inches  deep  at  the  hollow  of  the  neck, 
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c to  d,  and  three  inches  deep  on  the  shoulder, 
e to  f.  Draw  this  first  on  paper.  Cut  it  out 


at  every  line  except  the  shoulder-lines,  from  a to 
e.  Double  the  paper  over,  giving  the  right  slope 
to  the  shoulders,  and  cut  the  front  by  the  back,  hol- 


front  at  the  centre  of  the  neck  measures  four  inches 
deop.  Pipe  the  yoke-pieco  all  round  the  outer  edge ; 


join  the  two  sides  of  the  gown  by  running  and  fell- 
ing, leaving  three  inches  open  at  the  top  for  half  the 
arm-holes ; hem  the  bottom  half  an  inch  wide  ; gather 


lowing  out  the  neck  last  of  all.  From  e to  A,  on  the  back  and  stitch  it  to  tho  piping  of  the  yoke; 

the  shoulders  (Fig.  15).  is  four  inches  long ; the  neck  gather  the  two  fronts,  and  also  join  them  to  the 

measures  six  and  a half  inches  round ; the  yoke  in  fronts  of  the  yoke.  Cut  a second  yoke,  turn  in  a 
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narrow  edge  at  the  outer  sido  of  it,  tack  it  to  the 
first  yoke  as  a lining ; hem  it  at  the  wrong  side  to 
the  gathers  of  the  yoke  hack  and  front.  Cut  the 
slit  in  front  twelve  inches  deep,  including  the  yoke 
in  the  measure  of  the  lengths ; cut  a strip  of  long- 
cloth  seven  inches  long  and  two  and  a half  wide ; 
this  allows  half  an  inch  each  way  for  turnings,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  each  turning ; run  it  to  the 
neck  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to  fold  it  over, 
double  and  hem  it  down  on  the  wrong  side,  not 
letting  the  stitches  show.  Cut  a band  twelve  and  a 
half  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide ; make  a false 
hem  down  the  front  of  the  gown  on  the  right  side  an 
inch  and  a half  wide ; first  pipe  round  the  edge  of 
the  false  piece,  and  then  stitch  it  to  the  gown  with 
stitches  not  seen  in  between  the  piece  and  the 
piping ; run  a half -inch-wide  false  piece  on  the  other 
side ; fold  the  broad  edge  over  the  narrow  one,  and 
stitch  it  across  at  e (Fig.  14).  Cut  the  sleeves  with 
the  stuff  double,  the  fold  on  the  cross,  a to  b (like 
Fig.  17),  fourteen  and  a half  inches  long;  from  c to 
d twelve  and  a half  inches  long ; from  a to  c nine 
inches  wide ; the  cuff  four  inches  wide ; allow  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  more  on  each  measurement  for 
turnings  for  the  sleeve;  run  and  fell  the  sleeve 
together  the  length  way;  gather  the  wrist  till  it 
measures  four  inches  round,  and  set  it  in  a cuff. 

To  make  the  cuff,  cut  a pattern  by  Fig.  18  four 
and  a quarter  inches  long  from  a to  b,  six  inches 
from  c to  n ; two  inches  wide  from  c to  a,  and  four 
inches  from  e to  p ; run  and  fell  this  together,  and 
pipe  both  edges,  turn  down,  and  hem  the  upper  edge ; 
join  the  cuff  to  the  wrist  of  the  sleeve,  and  put  a 
narrow  false  piece  over  the  gathers  on  the  wrong 
side.  To  set  the  sleeve  into  the  night-gown,  gather 
the  top  half  round,  from  a to  e,  both  sides  (Fig.  17)  ; 
draw  this  till  the  top  of  the  sleeve  measures  six  and 
a quarter  inches  round ; run  the  sleeve  in.  Cut  two  L 
bands  twelve  and  a quarter  inches  long,  and  two  and 
a quarter  inches  wide ; join  each  round  by  hem- 
ming and  felling ; run  one  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve, 
and  turn  it  over ; run  the  other  edge  of  it  to  the 
night-gown.  This  band  is  shown  from  g to  h 
(Fig.  14).  Turn  in  both  edges  of  the  second  band  ; 
turn  the  night-gown  inside  out,  tack  the  second  band 
as  a lining  to  the  first,  and  neatly  hem  down  both 
edges.  A coarse  tatted  tz'imming,  or  a moderately 
fine  crochet  one,  may  bo  put  plainly  round  the  neck, 
front  piece,  and  cuffs;  to  do  this,  hold  the  straight 
edge  of  the  trimming  wrong  sido  up,  to  the  right 
sido  of  tho  gown  against  the  edge ; sew  it  neatly  all 
along  without  any  fulness,  but  easily,  not  strain- 
ing the  trimming.  When  finished,  turn  it  up  the 
proper  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

A very  handsome  night-dress  for  a little  girl  of 
eight  years  can  be  made  like  Fig,  19.  From  a to  u 


it  measures  thirty-seven  inches  long,  from  c to  d 
thirty-nine  inches ; from  e to  p it  is  thirty-three 
and  a half  inches  wide.  The  yoke  is  only  in  front. 
Tho  shoulders  are  six  inches  from  c to  o,  eight 
inches  from  a to  h ; from  h to  i is  ten  inches.  The 
opening  in  front  is  twelve  inches  long.  To  make  this 
gown,  the  yoke  is  cut  first  by  the  measures  given ; 
then  strips  of  long-cloth  half  an  inch  wide  are  cut ; 
these  are  folded  up  as  narrow  as  possible,  and 
tacked  on  to  the  yoke  in  strips  of  three  together 
in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  19.  After  being  tacked 
are  finely  stitched  on  at  both  edges.  The  back 
t plain  and  narrow,  like  Fig.  20.  Join  the 


J 


front  of  the  gown  to  the  yoke ; it  is  sloped  away  and 
shaped  so  as  to  be  set  on  without  any  gathers,  quite 
plain.  Lay  the  edge  of  the  gown  under  the  yoke ; 
tack  it ; turn  in  a little  at  the  top,  and  hem  it  to 
the  yoke  on  the  wrong  side.  Run  and  fell  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  gown  together  by  the  sido  seams, 
leaving  the  armholes,  which  are  cut  out  well-rounded 
like  a dress-sleeve.  Turn  down  a narrow  bit  on 
the  right  side  of  the  shoulder  of  the  back  of  the 
gown  from  j to  k (Fig.  20) ; lay  tho  yoke  of  the 
front  shoulder  over  it : tack  it ; hem  it  on  tho 
wiong  sido.  Run  tho  sleeve  (which  shall  presently 
bo  described),  now  made,  into  tho  armhole  from  l to 
m (Fig.  19),  and  all  round  tho  back,  n to  k (Fig.  20), 
with  the  sleeve  wrong  sido  out , insido  tho  gown  right 
sido  out,  so  that  when  finished,  and  tho  sleeve  is 
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turned,  the  part  run  can  be  felled  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  gown  in  the  usuul  way.  Also  fell 
down  tho  rest  of  the  sleeve  and  the  yoke,  leaving  the 
raw  edge  of  the  yoko  outsido.  A hotter  way 
is  to  run  in  tho  sleove,  by  laying  it  over  tho  Cr- 

armholo  and  tacking  it,  leaving  both  with  raw  / 

edges,  not  putting  tho  edges  togother  as  usual,  I 

but  like  one  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  another.  j 

Cut  a strip  on  tho  cross,  an  inch  wide,  not 
allowing  for  turnings.  Stretch  it  so  as  to  lie  J 
flat,  and  tack  it  over  the  armhole;  it  will  j 

come  a little  over  the  yoke.  Stitch  it  both  j 

sides.  Take  a similar  piece  a little  narrower,  j 
and  place  tho  same  way  on  the  wrong  side.  I 

Hem  the  edges  instead  of  stitching  them.  j 

Carry  the  band  which  edges  the  yoke  over 
this.  Now  take  a long  half-inch-wide  strip 
of  long-cloth,  turn  in  both  edges,  and  make  a 
very  narrow  band.  Lay  it  over  the  raw  edge 
of  the  yoke  on  the  right  side  of  the  gown,  and 
tack  it  from  o to  p,  passing  l and  g,  and  up  I 
the  shoulder  to  c,  in  Fig.  19.  Then  stitch  this  I 
both  sides.  Set  the  neck  in  a band  about  an  j 

inch  wide,  double,  and  stitch  it  on  the  right  side  

at  both  edges.  Down  the  front  there  is  a piece 
two  inches  wide,  and  twelve  and  a half  long ; 
turn  in  a little  all  round.  Curve  the  edge  at  q ; tack 
it  on,  and  afterwards  stitch  it  all  round.  To  make 
the  sleeves,  cut  the  pattern  (Fig.  21),  eighteen  and  a 
half  inches  long  from  a to  n,  sixteen  and  a half 
from  c to  d ; nine  inches  across  from  a to  c.  Slope 
the  back  of  the  sleeve  from  a to  c. 
The  wrist,  a to  n,  four  and  a half 
inches  wide.  Eun  and  fell  the 
sleeve  together ; gather  the  sleeve 
from  a to  e both  sides,  till  it  fits 
the  armhole.  The  rounded  part, 
a to  f,  is  placed  inside  in  front  at 
L,  in  Fig.  19,  f to  l and  a to  g. 
The  sleeves,  of  course,  are  re- 
versed for  the  two  sides.  The 
wrists  may  merely  be  put  in  a 
band  to  slip  over  the  hands,  as  at 
r in  Fig.  19,  or  have  a gauntlet 
cuff  as  at  s.  There  are  no  gathers 
at  the  wrist  to  this  sleeve.  The 
gauntlet  can  be  cut  by  Fig.  18.  The  bands  must  all 
be  cut  the  selvage  way  of  the  long-cloth.  If  en- 
larged this  also  will  do  for  an  older  person. 

A Simple  Night-Gown. — A night-gown  may 
be  quickly  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  It  can  be  cut 
from  twenty-eight  or  thirty-inch  long-cloth.  Take 
a piece  sixty-six  inches  long.  Double  it  in  half  on 
a large  table  without  a cloth,  or  on  the  floor.  It 
now  forms  a square,  like  the  lines  in  Fig.  22.  Fold 


a slanting  piece  off  one  side,  like  the  dotted  line 
from  a to  n,  eight  inches  wide  at  a,  and  two  inches 
at  a.  Cut  off  the  folded  piece ; then  reverse  them 
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Fig.  22. 
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and  first  pin,  and  afterwards  sew,  these  two  pieces  on 
the  other  side,  like  the  dotted  line  c to  d.  Then 
run  and  fell  the  gown  together  at  the  sides,  within 
five  inches  of  the  top,  which  is  the  narrow  end. 
Hem  the  bottom  all  round  half  an  inch  deep.  Then 
fold  the  gown  in  half  at  the  dotted  line  from  e to  f. 
Measure  seven  inches  from  x to  c.  Put  a pin  there. 
From  i to  e hollow  out  the  neck 
about  an  inch  deep  from  e to  g. 

Then  fold  the  front  alone,  and 
hollow  it  an  inch  deeper,  to  g.  Cut 
an  opening,  eleven  inches  long, 
to  h.  Make  an  inch-wide  hem 
on  the  right  side,  and  a very 
narrow  one  on  the  left.  Fold  the 
broad  hem  completely  over  the 
other.  Fix  it  so  with  a pin, 
whilst  on  the  wrong  side  you 
run  the  spare  fulness  at  h,  and  sew  it  securely 
down ; stitch  across  the  hem  at  h.  Next  cut  the 
shoulder  straight  open  from  c to  i,  both  sides.  The 
piece  from  i to  c measures  seven  inches.  For  shoulder 
pieces  cut  four  pieces  of  long-cloth,  like  Fig.  23 — 
seven  inches  long  from  a to  b,  four  inches  wide  from 
c to  d,  two  inches  wide  from  e to  f.  Take  one  of 
them ; pipe  the  two  long  sides,  c to  e and  u to  f. 
Run  the  night-gown  to  this  from  c to  i (Fig.  22),  and 
the  other  side  of  the  gown  to  the  other  side  of  the 
same  piece.  The  broad  part  of  Fig.  23  comes  at  C,  or 
tho  armhole  of  Fig.  22  ; the  narrow  part  of  Fig.  23. 
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at  the  neck  of  Fig.  22— that  is,  at  i.  Take  another 
piece  tho  shape  of  Fig.  23,  not  piped.  Turn  in  the 
edges  of  the  long  sides,  and  lino  the  piece  already 
let  into  tho  shoulder,  by  hemming  it  down  on  the 
wrong  side.  Form  tho  other  shoulder  the  same 
way.  Cut  two  pieces  of  long-cloth,  fifteen  inches 
long  and  seven  inches  wide.  Run  and  fell  them 
together  like  Fig.  24.  Run  and  fell  the  sleeve  from 
a b (Fig.  24)  into  the  armhole,  c to  j (Fig.  22). 

! A 


l~  IB 

Fig.  24. 

Take  a strip  two  inches  wide  and  four  and  a half 
long,  and  set  the  wrist  into  it,  by  gathering  it.  Run 
on  the  band  on  the  right  side,  and  turn  it  over,  and 
fell  it  on  the  wrong  side.  Take  a hand  seven  inches 
long  and  two  wide,  and  set  the  neck  into  it,  gather- 
ing it  as  much  as  is  required.  A couple  of  buttons 
in  front,  and  a frill  round  the  neck,  whipped  on, 
and  the  same  to  the  cuffs,  finish  the  gown.  It  may 
he- made  somewhat  stronger  at  the  armholes  by  the 
addition  of  a square  piece  of  four  inches  made  into 
a gusset. 

In  these  days  night-gowns  are  often  made  of 
coloured  flannel  or  coloured  silk.  Many  people  put 
a little  pocket  into  the  breast  of  the  garment  to 
contain  the  pocket  handkerchief. 

Night- Shirt  for  a Boy  about  Eight  Years 
of  Age.— Procure  long-cloth  as  near  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  inches  as  you  can.  A night-shirt 
may  be  made  with  or  without  shoulder-pieces,  hut 
it  is  stronger  with  them.  Measure  fifty-eight  inches 
of  the  long-cloth,  and  cut  it  off ; fold  this  in  two, 
and  lay  it  on  a table,  the  lower  piece  an  inch  longer 
than  the  upper.  Thus  you  have  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  inches  long  for  the  front  of  the  shirt,  and 
twenty-nine  and  a half  for  the  back.  Tho  half- 
inches are  for  the  hems.  Hollow  out  the  neck  by 
folding  the  long-cloth  in  half  lengthwise,  and 
placing  hack  and  front  together  ; cut  the  half-circle 
through  the  material  four  times  double.  Then  sepa- 
rately double  the  front  in  half,  and  cut  it  down  half 
an  inch  lower  towards  tho  centre.  Next  cut  the 
opening  in  front  ten  inches  long.  If  there  are  to  he 
shoulder- pieces,  cut  the  material  apart  from  a to  b 
(Fig.  25).  Run  and  fell  tho  side  seams.  Let  in  the 
shoulder-pieces  piped  each  side,  and  line  them.  Make 
the  sleeve  ; stitch  it  in  on  the  wrong  side.  Cut  a 
•straight  broad  hand,  marked  by  a dotted  line,  from 
a to  f.  Run  it  over  the  join  of  the  sleeve  into  the 


armhole  on  the  wrong  side,  turn  it  over  and  hem  it 
down.  This  hand  is  two  and  a half  inches  wide  and 
fifteen  long.  The  side  seams  of  the  shirt  are  left  open 
from  e to  n,  six  to  six  and  a half  inches,  and  a gusset 
let  in  where  they  join.  Tho  gusset  is  sewn,  and 
is  about  an  inch  square  when  complete.  The  hem 
at  the  opening  is  narrow ; at  the  ends  from  c to 
d half  an  inch  wide,  hack  and  front.  An  inch- 
wide hem  may  he  made  down  each  side  of  the  front 
(for  which  allowance  must  he  made  in  the  size  of  tho 
neck),  or  a narrow  hem  one  side,  and  a false  inch-wide 
hem  on  the  other.  Gather  any  fulness  there  may  he 
at  h,  or  pleat  it  in  one  pleat  and  stitch  it  across. 
The  neck  is  set  into  an  inch-wide  hand,  double,  cut 
from  a straight  piece  of  long-cloth  the  selvage  way. 
Three  buttons  and  button- holes  are  enough. 

The  sleeve  is  made  of  a straight  piece  of  long- 
cloth,  ten  inches  long  and  fifteen  wide.  Run  and 
fell  this  together,  and  set  it  into  a cuff  five  inches 
wide  (to  be  double),  and  seven  long.  Join  the  cuff 
round.  Gather  the  sleeve,  run  it  to  the  right  side 
of  the  cuff,  and  hem  down  the  wrong  side. 

The  measurements,  when  complete,  will  be : — 
Length  in  front,  twenty-eight  inches  ; back,  twenty- 
nine  inches.  Width  from  c to  d,  twenty-five  and 
a half  inches.  Length  of  sleeve,  nine  and  a half 
inches.  Length  of  shoulder,  eight  inches.  Round 
the  neck,  fourteen  inches ; round  the  cuff,  six  and 
a half  inches.  Length  of  opening,  ten  inches. 


Fig.  25. 


Children’s  Frocks  are  as  much  affected  by 
fashion  as  are  the  costumes  of  adults  ; it  would  there- 
fore be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  general  sug- 
gestions concerning  them.  Small  boys  of  course 
wear  knickerbockers,  and  they  are  always  in  fashion ; 
patterns  for  making  them  will  be  given  in  a separate 
chapter.  Small  girls’  costumes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  constantly  changing.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
full,  sometimes  they  are  shaped ; sometimes  the 
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sash  is  worn  just  abovo  the  knees,  sometimes  it  is 
placed  under  the  arms ; somotimes  it  is  abolished 
altogether.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  come 
into  use  for  little  girls  a costume  known  as  the 
Kindergarten  Dress  (Fig.  26),  which  has  been  much 


colour : the  sleeves  also  are  loose.  The  peculiarity 
and  chief  beauty  of  the  garment  when  properly  made 
is  that  it  is  “ smocked  ” across  the  chest  and  shoulders 
and  also  at  the  wrists  of  the  sleeves,  and  “smocking  ” 
is  a process  not  easy  of  accomplishment  for  those 


Fig.  26.— Kindergarten  Dress. 


approved  by  sensible  mothers,  and  which  is  exceed- 
ingly comfortable,  durable,  and  pretty ; and  there 
are  people  who  say  that  it  will  remain  in  favour  for 
many  years  to  come.  Looked  at  from  the  health 
point  of  view  this  dress  is  perfect,  and  it  can  be  worn 
above  either  “ rational  ” or  ordinary  under-clothing. 
It  consists  of  a straight  loose  robe,  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a broad  band  or  a sash  of  contrasting 


who  have  not  practised  it.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible 
for  clever  needlewomen  to  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of 
smocking,  and  if  this  is  not  possible,  good  dress- 
makers are  almost  always  willing  to  undertake  the 
work.  Under  any  circumstances,  a dress  of  this 
description  is  very  charming  and  unique,  and  it  is 
also  so  very  economical  that  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended. 
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